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Chinamen in Yankeedom: Anti-Unionism 
in Massachusetts in 1870 


FREDERICK RUDOLPH* 

- N 1870 twenty per cent of the Chinamen in the United States located 
- outside the states and territories of the Far West were living in the 
¡all Berkshire Hills town of North Adams, Massachusetts.* If Yankee 
genuity has been employed to explain American successes in peace and 
ar, that happy phrase is no more than a tentative—and not very substan- 
il—explanation of why a small New England town in 1870 was able to 
inctuate the decennial census statistics with so large a question mark. So 
‘eat an aberration from an orderly pattern of Chinese population and immi- 
‘ation by necessity does raise a question. What were so many Chinamen 
xing in North Adams? 


*The author is instructor in history in Williams College, 

1 The United States Census of 1870 listed 63,199 Chinese as resident in the United States, of 
10m 62,831 were attributed to Washington, Oregon, California, Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
ontana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. The 368 remaining Chinese were divided 
follows: North Atlantic states, 137; South Atlantic states, 11; North Central States, 9; South 
antral States, 211. According to Mary Roberts Coolidge, Chinese Immigration (New York, 
09), these figures are somewhat conservative, although official. The twenty per cent figure for 
rth Adams is based upon its 75 Chinese residents who were counted in the 1870 census, 
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Up t ae but not including, 1870, the population of Massachusetts con- 
tained*at no time more than ay residents of Oriental origin. In 1870 the 
“Oriental population of Massachusetts more than doubled, signalizing factors 
in American life and in the community of North Adams of no less impor- 
tance than these: the struggle for the first time of native skilled labor against 
the inroads of a machine-conscious factory system, the introduction of Chinese 
labor in the economy of the Fast as a means of combating unionism, and the 
forthright agitation by the largest labor union in the national experience as 
of 1870, for the first time on a significant scale, in behalf of the adoption of 
an eight-hour working day. 

The New England mill town of North Adams in the late 1860's and 
early 1870’s affords a basis from which to indicate that problems inherent in 
a factory system not only led to unionism and political actionism upon th“: 
part of workingmen but also to such expressions of economic democracy as 
factory co-operatives. North Adams in 1870, moreover, served as a laboratory 
of Eastern industrial discontent in which no Western safety-valve of frontier 
opportunity and free land was employed to lessen the shock, unless it be 
maintained that in this instance the safety-valve worked in reverse. For the 
use of Chinese cheap labor on the mining frontier, in the conquest of the 
frontier by the railroad companies, and in all the Far Western areas of the 
last frontier of 1870 was a prerequisite to its use in North Adams in 1870. 
This may well be the safety-valve in reverse, but if it is, the reversal is com- 
plete. There was nothing democratic about either the Western demonstra- 
tion or the Eastern experiment in the use of Chinese labor. 

The story of labor unrest in North Adams in 1870 is an episode, but it 
fails neither of drama nor of historical significance. In Calvin T. Sampson, a 
self-made factory owner who “began life as a farmer at eighteen with only 
his father’s debts as a legacy”;” in his ten-year-old factory, already producing 
more than 300,000 pairs of shoes a year;* in the Secret Order of St. Crispin, 
largest trade union in the United States—in these there is naterial for assess- 
ing the interaction of forces on a national scale by observing them as they 
became focused in an area as completely local as was North Adams in 1870. 
And should there be any doubt as to how completely local North Adam 
was, there is convincing evidence in the daily newspaper of the perio 
“Tower Brothers,” reported the Adams Transcript for the enlightenment 


2 William F. G. Shanks, “Chinese Skilled Labor,” Scribner’s Monthly, II (September, 1371 
495. 

3 The Adams Transcript, Oct. 6, 1870. The factory had a capacity production of 12,000 pa 
of shoes a week. On March 24, 1870, the Transcript reported that it was producing 1,200 pa 
a day, or 7,200 a week, 
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its readers, “lost ten hams last Thursday night. The Towers don't care so 
much about the hams but they would like to know who stole them.” 4 


I 


North Adams was sufficiently synonymous with the rural America that 
was succumbing to the Industrial Revolution to be interested in the theft of 
ten hams. But it did not in any sense intend to permit the instruments of a 
new order to pass it by. A reporter for Harper’s sensed the transition that 
was taking place in the Berkshires. Stockbridge, Lenox, Great Barrington— 
they still boasted their rural tranquillity. Williamstown, the home of Williams 
College, was a “secluded sylvan altar to the muses and to letters.” Pittsfield 
smiled “with the conscious dignity of the county seat.” But North Adams 
was “bustling.” * Such unsolicited approval from a traveling observer made 
it possible for a local historian to think of North Adams with pardonable 
pride as “the smartest village in ‘the smartest nation in all creation’: the con- 
centrated essential oil of Yankeedom.”® 

There were good grounds in 1870 for the citizens of North Adams to 
consider themselves more than well-oiled with the essentials of Yankeedom: 
Less than a hundred years before, North Adams had been a few sawmills, a 
few farms, and a pine and oak forest, labeled with the name of the radical 
Sam Adams. Until 1825 no man had settled there with as much as two thou- 


the foot of Mount Greylock, between the Hoosac and Taconic ranges, de- 
pended upon weekly stagecoaches from Greenfield and Albany. Until the 
first railroad connected North Adams with Pittsfield in 1846, there had been 
little reason for the inhabitants to believe that the community would grow 
or offer exceptional opportunities for employment and economic advance- 
ment.” A small frontier village without adequate transportation facilities 
did not grow, as population statistics amply prove. But it did offer employ- 
ment for workmen and tradesmen who could fill the wants and needs of the 
neighboring farmers. Blacksmiths, carpenters, coopers, brickmakers, saddle 
and harness makers, wagon and sleigh makers, cabinet makers, and tailors— 
there was room for men like these; and an occasional small cotton manu- 


4 Transcript, Mar. 26, 1868. 

5 “Editor's Easy Chair,” Harpers, XLII (December, 1870), 138. 

$ Godfrey Greylock quoted in Hamilton Child, Gazetteer of Berkshire County, Mass., 1725~ 
1885 (Syracuse, 1885), p. 248. 

T Population figures show that in 1790 the population was 2,040. In 1800 it declined to 
1,688, and did not surpass the figure of 1790 until 1830 with 2,648. In 1840 the population was 
3,639; in 1850, four years after the first rail connection, it stood at 6,172. 
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factory made use of abundant water power. In 1840 the promise of fulfill- 
ing the American dream in North Adams had not been large. 

But between 1860 and 1870 something very wonderful happened to North 
Adams. Competing railroads made possible an increasing facility of immi- 
gration and the export of the produce of their labor; North Adams was no 
longer an isolated village in northwestern Massachusetts. The population 
jumped from 6,924 in 1860 to 12,090 in 1870. In 1840 there had been a hun- 
dred dwellings in the village; in 1870 there were over four hundred. The 
twenty-two cotton looms of 1840 were now over two hundred. North Adams, 
like the rest of the United States, was in the throes of its growing pains. The 
railroad, manufacturing opportunities enhanced by Civil War contracts, and 
the machine had intruded themselves upon a community that as recently as 
1859 had organized an agricultural society for the showing of horses and 
cattle. 

Washington Gladden,? who later was prominent as a leader in the social 
gospel movement and as an opponent of the “tainted wealth” of so typical 
a product of the Industrial Revolution as John D. Rockefeller, was a rela- 
tively unknown Congregational pastor in North Adams in 1870. That year, 
in a travel book describing the country From the Hub to the Hudson, he 
remarked of North Adams: 


There is wealth here,—-but all of it has been earned; none of it was inherited. All 


the leading business men began life with no stock in trade but brains and courage. 
Out of this capital they have created fortunes for themselves, and have built up 
a flourishing town.? 


Statistical evidence substantiated his remarks. Eighteen sixty-eight had been 
a dull business year, coming as it had on the heels of the high production 
levels of the Civil War period. Yet even in a dull year the manufacturers of 
North Adams accounted for seven million dollars worth of goods. Close to 
four thousand workers were receiving a million and a quarter dollars in 
wages for working in cotton mills, calico printing establishments, woolen 
mills, shoe factories, paper mills, and carriage manufactories. During the war 
the Blackinton Woolen Company had doubled its capacity; fed by govern- 
ment contracts, it had found them “quite profitable,” ° In 1867 Allen B. 
Wilson, inventor of the Wheeler and Wilson sewing machine, had opened 
his $140,000 Wilson House, which residents referred to as a “noted resort 


8 For a short assessment of Gladden see Ralph Gabriel, The Course of American Democratic 
Thought (New York, 1940), pp. 311-15. For his attack on Rockefeller see Allan Nevins, John D. 
Rockefeller (New York, 1940), Il, 534 ff. 

2 Washington Gladden, From the Hub to the Hudson (Greenfield, 1870), p. 107. 

10 Willis E, Spear, History of North Adams, Mass., 1749-1885 (North Adams, 1885), p. 89. 
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for excursionists.”* In addition to its rooms for guests, the Wilson House 
contained eight stores, a public hall, a Masonic Hall, a meeting room for 
the Manufacturers’ Club, the United States Post Office, and the Western 
Union office. North Adams had never been like this befcre. On the out- 
skirts of town a thousand workmen were boring through the Hoosac Moun- 
tain, as they had been since 1854, so long in fact that Oliver Wendell Holmes 
had been unable to resist the temptation to quip that the opening of the tun- 
nel and the millennium were likely to coincide.” The new manufacturing 
interests were giving to North Adams the flavor of an industrial society, but 
the energy being expended in the boring of a railroad tunnel for the Green- 
field and Troy Railroad also gave to the community the flavor of a frontier 
mining town. 

North Adams was proud that it was known as “one of the busiest little 
towns, humming and smoking with various industry.”* Tae Adams Tran- 
script, founded in 1843 as a Whig journal and ever since “an indefatigable 
advocate of . . . the business interests of the town and vicin:-ty,” ** was filled 
with raptures about new enterprises: “A new Steam Saw Mill is about to be 
built upon the premises of I. Watt, State Street.” In answer to a Massa- 
chusetts legislative report that half of the children employed in factories died 
before the age of eighteen as a result of overwork and long hours, the Tran- 
script printed the retort of a manufacturer who said, “I have no doubt that 
in factories generally the rate of mortality is less than in our colleges and 
young ladies’ seminaries.”** Manufacturing and the pursuit of wealth filled 
the press with raptures, and turned the heart and mind cf North Adams 
from the soil. It also, in the estimation of one of its prominent manufacturers, 
might justifiably turn the same heart and mind from God. “While I hold 
that the intellectual and religious influences we leave, as we pass along the 
journey of life, are preeminently essential and important,” wrote James E. 
Marshall, “I would still give prominence to other departments in which we 
are called to engage. I know of no calling which requires more force and 
application than ... manufacturing.” *" Christianity was, in effect, being in- 
vited to join agriculture and the rural village in a defensive alliance against 


115. Proctor Thayer, “Adams and North Adams,” History of Berkshire County, Mass. 
(New York, 1885), I, 501. 

12 The tunnel was to facilitate through rail transportation from Boston to Albany by way of 
North Adams. The remark by Holmes is from Clinton Q. Richmond, “Adams and North 
Adams,” New England Magazine, XXI (October, 1899), 174. 

18 Harper’s, XLII, 137. 

14 Thayer in History of ak County, Mass., 1, 490-91. 

15 Transcript, Mar. 26, 1868. 

18 bid., June 25, 1868. 

17 Quoted i in Hamilton Morris, Interesting Facts in the Early History of North Adams (North 
Adams, 1860), p. 208. 
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the capitalism and against the ethic of an infant urban industrialism. The 
church, it would seem in retrospect, ‘found it either less difficult or more 
politic to second the sentiments of Mr. Marshall’s motion than to enter large- 
scale operations against the- business community. For although Washington 
Gladden later made battle; when ‘the history of the period which James 
Marshall introduced to North Adams with his own prewar cotton mill was 
completed, the church—like the village, like the farm—had capitulated to the 
manufacturer. 

By 1870 North Adams was a manufacturing town. Yet, for all the po- 
- tential of social disorder it contained, there was little evidence to counteract 
Washington Gladden’s assertion that it was “thoroughly democratic.” The 
“factitious class distinctions so commonly observed in the society of our larger 
villages are not very obvious here,” he wrote. North Adams boasted no 
Puritan aristocracy. At evening parties given by the prosperous merchants 
and factory owners in their new homes, guests included mechanics, clerks, 
and mill operatives.** 

A class awareness, nonetheless, was brewing. Gladden himself probably 
contributed to that ferment in a popular lecture entitled “Our Best Society,” 
which he delivered not only in North Adams but also in Pittsfield, where 
the Eagle reported that he handled “the pinchbeck aristocracy without gloves, 
and exposed mercilessly the shams and frauds of ‘our best society’ so-called.” +° 
If lectures and sermons by Congregational clergymen were not a contribut- 
ing factor to the awakening of a class consciousness in North Adams, the 
facts of the day at least indicate that the essential ingredients were available. 

Almost a third of the population of North Adams was foreign-born, the 
largest national contributors being Ireland and French Canada. Of these, 
twenty per cent were illiterate. Half of the population was definitely working 
class in occupation; most of the other half were their children, three hundred 
of whom, under the age of fifteen, worked twelve months a year. In the shoe 
factories, the average daily wage for a man was $1.70, for a woman ninety 
cents, for a child fifty.” The working day was ten hours, and because ma- 
chinery enabled the manufacturer to fill orders faster than they were received, 
there were days at a time when there was no work at all. 

On the hills of North Adams, factory owners built new homes; in the 
Wilson House members of the Manufacturers’ Association passed resolu- 


18 Gladden reports attending such a party in his Recollections (Boston, 1909), p. 161. 
18 Quoted in Transcript, Dec. 8, 1870. 
. 20 The figures in this paragraph are based upon The Census of Massachusetts: 1875 (Boston, 
1876), I, when the population of North Adams was 15,760. About 5,000 were foreign-born. 
Of these, 4,750 were natives of the British Empire. 
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tions in favor of tax reductions; in the Congregational Church on Sunday 
evenings Washington Gladden delivered: talks on the “Domestic and Social 
Life of Working People”; in the lodge room of the Secret Order of 
St. Crispin, trade’ union of shoemakers, working people mulled over the 
facts of their economic life. The aristocracy of North Adams may well have 
been in embryo; but so was the challenge. In 1870; in fact, they clashed, 
and produced the largest Chinese settlement east of the Mississippi. 


II 


The new aristocracy was ably represented by Calvin T. Sampson, who 
attained his position of prominence in the community not because he was 
a seventh-generation descendant of Abraham Sampson of Plymouth Colony 
but because he had established himself as a manufacturer of shoes and had 
made money at it. In 1870 he was described in Harper’s as a “gentleman of 
erect, compact figure, firm eye, and few words... who means to be master 
of his own business.”** This is a description not infrequently applied to 
successful businessmen, particularly if they are of the boot-straps school, as 
was Sampson. 

His ancestors had fought wilderness, Indians, Frenchmen, Englishmen, 
and Boston merchants in the two and a half centuries of American history 
prior to 1870. They had been with William Brewster and Miles Standish at 
Duxbury, with Braddock at Monongahela, and with Ethan Allen at Ticon- 
deroga. His grandfather had fought against the confiscation of his property 
by creditors in Daniel Shays’ agrarian rebellion of western Massachusetts 
in 1786. The revolt failed; Jacob Sampson lost his farm and fled to Stam- 
ford, Vermont, four miles from North Adams, to avoid arrest. There on his 
grandfather's farm Calvin T. Sampson was born in 1826. He was born with 
the heritage of a distinguished fighting tradition, if not with an inheritance 
that meant ancestral acres or an education at Harvard. At the age of eleven 
Calvin Sampson was earning money to buy textbooks by’ hauling wood to 
North Adams.” | 

In 1870 Sampson might have been excused for sometimes glancing back- 
ward, over the previous two decades that had brought him from the bleak 
Vermont farm to his handsomely furnished private office at the factory on 
Marshall Street or to his suite of rooms in the Wilson House. He had paid 
off his father’s debts. He had tested himself as a shoe salesman in North 


Adams and had not found himself wanting. He had, in his twenty-sixth year, 
i 
21 Harper’s, XLII, 138, 
?2 Thayer in History of Berkshire County, Mass., 1, 577-80, 
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gone to Boston for the first time in his life and had convinced several firms 
there to sell him shoes on consignment. He had made a modest profit the 
first year, but that was merely a beginning. In 1851, a small store. In 1858, a 
small factory for the production of women's shoes. And since then many 
changes, each one for the better, each one more promising, until in 1870 his 
was one of the finest factories in the state of Massachusetts. 

The factory was a neat, simple, three-story brick structure. The single 
smokestack, many windows, and unsullied plain brick walls were of an 
architecture more honest and more functional than was the General Grant 
gingerbread of the new factory-owner homes in the distance. Four-wheeled 
carts drawn by a brace of horses rattled across brick pavements, as they hauled 
the daily production of shoes to the freight station or returned with the leather 
hides and cotton linings that would be turned into ladies’ and misses’ shoes. 
For five thousand dollars a year one hundred and fifty workmen produced 
over 300,000 pairs of shoes.” The workingmen may not have been getting 
rich, but Calvin Sampson himself had been a poor boy once. 

The Transcript was proud of the factory, and although there were five 
others in North Adams, Sampson had been the first to realize the opportuni- 
ties of shoe manufacturing. “This is a large business,” the Transcript reported, 
“which has been built up from small beginnings, by persistent energy, in- 
dustry, economy, and judgment.” ** It was well for Calvin Sampson that the 
local press viewed his establishment as “A Model Shoe Factory.” Before long 
one of his foremen would be telling the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor that 
“Mr. Sampson never kept a bargain with me that he ever made.” > Even 
his friends later described him as a “very aggressive and quarrelsome 
fellow.” *° . 

Energy, industry, economy, and judgment, as the Transcript so approv- 
ingly maintained, were the essentials, if not the only conditions, of business 
success in post-Civil War America. Regardless of how shabby the history 
of American fortune-making may be, regardless of how much more fraud 
than fact the Horatio Alger stories may have held for most Americans, 
there is no way in which Calvin T. Sampson can be denied. He employed 
the essentials described by the Transcript, applied them to the boot and shoe 
industry, and through no accident became a wealthy man. He was aided by 
high tariffs, which protected the American market from the importation of 
competing goods from abroad. He was aided by immigration, which pro- 


23 Transcript, Mar. 24, 1870. 
, 24 Ibid. 
25 Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, Report for 1871, p. 98. 
26 Donald D. Lescohier, The Knights of St. Crispin 1867-1874 (Madison, 1910), p. 26n. 
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vided every manufacturer with a constant source of cheap labor and every 
labor union with a problem. impossible of solution. He was aided by ma- 
chinery which, in the interest of greater profits, formed the basis of a factory 
system in which foremen superintended and secured a “uniformity of output, 
economy of time, labor, and stock... and regular hours of steady work on 
the part of men and women employed in all the processes of shoemaking.” ” 
One might well ask why, if it were so easy for Calvin Sampson, did not 
more men succeed. It would not be facetious to answer that ir. the economic 
system by which Calvin Sampson made a fortune workingmen were a 
necessity. 

Sampson probably never would have come up from the farm to, among 
other things, the presidency of the North Adams Savings Bank had it not 
been for machinery, or for the factory system which machinery made possible. 
His factory in North Adams was a component of the first phase of the factory 
system in the American Industrial Revolution. In 1852 the sewing machine 
was first used for stitching uppers. In 1862 the McKay pegging machine was 
introduced, eliminating i labor involved in fastening the bottoms to the 
uppers, and was soon followed by other inventions equally conducive to the 
elimination of labor costs and the accumulation of profits. 

The Transcript reported with due regard for the facts exactly what a 
simple invention might mean to a factory owner and a laboring community. 
Sampson, it announced, had introduced into his factory heeling machines 
which “are giving great satisfaction. Each machine performs the labor of six 
men, and effects a saving of two cents on every pair of shoes made.” ** In 
Massachusetts, center of the boot and shoe industry in the United States, in 
1875 one third fewer workmen were producing fifteen million more pairs 
of shoes than in 1855.” For the first time in American history the future of 
the skilled workman was threatened by the machine.*° 

But the machine was not all. After the Civil War the shoemaker found 
himself in a buyer’s market. War production had stimulated factory ex- 
pansion, but now markets were returning to normal. Wages were low, and 
they were still falling. Employment was irregular, and steady immigration 
and the return of soldiers from battle offered the factory cwners unskilled 


27 Blanche Evans Hazard, The Organization of the Boot and Shoe Industry in Massachusetts 
before 1875 (Cambridge, Mass., 1921), p. 98. 

28 Transcript, Oct. 6, 1870, 

29 Based upon figures in The Census of Massachusetts: 1875, U, xxxvii. 1855: 77,827 
workers, 45,066,828 pairs of shoes. 1875: 48,090 workers, 59,762,866 pairs of shoes. 

30 See John R. Commons et al., History of Labour in the United States (New York, 1918), 

Il, 77. Machine inventions in the cotton textile industry had previously affested women working 
at home, but the first threat to a body of skilled factory workmen took place in the 1860’s in the 
shoe industry, of which Massachusetts was the center. 
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greenhands who could and would operate the machines. Although they 
could agree on no method of alleviating the plight of the workmen, even the 
employers in their official organ, Hzde and Leather Interest, were forced 
to sympathize with men whose cost of living had increased ninety per cent 
since 185€ but whose wages had increased but fifty per cent.” 

Sympathy neither bought food nor cured the psychological disorder which 
the factory system induced in the mind of the American shoemaker. Ameri- 
can railroads had nationalized markets for the factory owner, but for the 
worker there was no brilliant future where machines manipulated by un- 
skilled greenhands performed the work which had once depended upon 
his skill. To have told an American shoemaker in the late 1860’s that America 
was a land of opportunity would have been to deny the truth. As a shoe- 
maker he wanted to make shoes. And if machines were necessary to the pro- 
duction of shoes, he wanted to tend those machines. Because he could do 
neither—in the face of greenhand competition and the profit-incentive of his 
employer—he raised a mighty protest. From his protest there grew the Secret 
Order of the Knights of St. Crispin, in 1870 the largest organization of work- 
ingmen the United States had known. 

Founded in 1867, the Crispin order spread rapidly in all shoemaking 
areas, especially in Massachusetts, which provided not only the largest num- 
ber of lodges but also some of the most vocal and active national organizers of 
the period. By 1870 its membership had reached an estimated fifty thousand. 
The order intended not so much to advance wages and shorten hours, as to 
protect its membership against the inroads of novices. Its constitution provided 
that strike funds would be given to local lodges only when strikes were called 
in resistance to greenhands or in defense of the order. Wages and hours con- 
troversies, although particularly frequent in Massachusetts where the appeal 
of the eight-hour movement was not lost upon local lodges, were to be dealt 
with as purely local problems. The Crispin attitude toward the machine was 
neither blird nor stupid. The machine was acceptable if operated by de- 
cently paid, skilled workmen. It was unacceptabl2 if employed, as it was, 
in the interest of greater profits for the manufacturers at the expense of both 
the skilled worker and the novice who took his place. In a very large sense 
the Crispin protest was predoomed to failure. Given the American wage 
system and the tariffs and immigration which regulated it, and the irrecon- 
cilable viewpoints of the employer and worker, there was only one avenue 

31 Lescohier, p. 24. Figures based upon a study of prices in Massachusetts shoe manufacturing 


towns in 1868 reported in Hide and Leather Interest, June, 1869, and quoted in American Work- 
man, July 3, 1869. 
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of escape for the worker and that was self-employment in co-operative enter- 
prise. A lifetime in shoemaking neither prepared a man for nor inclined him 
toward the frontier and a homestead in the West. Strikes, unións, and political 
actionisni were the Crispin weazons that he used in an effort to maintain his 
economic and social position; yet, co-operative shoe factories in which the 
worker was both employer and employee, rather than a homestead or union- 
ism or political action, proved to be the best and most practicable solution to 
the injustices of the American capitalist economy in the 1870's"? 

Workingman discontent, although spent freely in a movement of protest 
like the Crispins or absorbed in co-operative successes, was also strongly 
reflected in Massachusetts politics during the decade, particularly after Ap- 
pomatox. The 1860’s were the period of the National Labor Union, successor 
to the National Trades’ Union of the Jacksonian era and predecessor of the 
Knights of Labor and the American Federation of Labor. Its leaders included 
Ira Steward, a Boston machinist whose philosophy of an eight-hour day and 
activities in its behalf made a national movement of what had been sporadi- 
cally advocated and adopted in places like the Charleston, Massachusetts, 
navy yard in 1842; and Wencell Phillips who, after expending twenty-five 
years on the antislavery movement, turned his attention to capital-labor rela- 
tions, and who in 1870 was candidate of the Labor Reform party for governor 
of Massachusetts. In that state the efforts of the political actionists, dominated 
after 1867 by members of the Crispin order, prior to 1870 had been significant 
but only vaguely rewarding: they had effected an eight-hour-day plank in 
the Republican state platform of 1865; in the same year they had elected 
one third of the aldermen and one fourth of the councilmen in Boston; they 
had won in 1869 their demand that Massachusetts institute a bureau of 
labor statistics, the first in the country; in a Crispin-controlled convention of 
1869 they had formed an incependent labor party for Massachusetts three 
weeks prior to the state elections and had polled over ten per zent of the vote, 
winning only a handful of seats in the legislature but demonstrating the 
importance of the labor vote to the two major parties. 

In the industrial field Crispin strikes were sometimes successful, some- 
times not. Because any‘success that they attained came as something of a 
shock to factory owners everywhere, the fears and alarums of the business 
community were exaggerated. Contemporaries accused the Crispin move- 
ment of seeking to dictate to and achieve mastery over the shoe industry in 

32 Lescohier, cited above, gives £ good short history of the Crispin movement. Commons, 
also cited above, II, pays more attention to political activities of the Crisfins. Hazard, in her 


Organization of the Boot and Shoe Industry in Massachusetts before 1875, considers the activities 
_of Crispins in Massachusetts. 
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Massachusetts. In 1869 and 1870 in the memory of any man then living no 
union had ever been so successful.* There can be little doubt that the owners 
were, nonetheless, masters of their own shops. When they were willing to 
raise wages or reduce hours or keep out greenhands, or at least disinclined 
to fuss about them, they agreed to Crispin demands. When they were un- 
willing, they hired greenhands or strikebreakers, received the protection of 
the state police, and hired their own private detectives who were armed “with 
muskets and kept in constant readiness to repel assaults.”** They organized, 
industry-wide, among themselves. The Crispin protest, however, was no less 
significant because of its apparent failure to make any lasting material prog- 
ress against the employer. It signalized an organized protest against the 
machine, it supported the first important agitation for an eight-hour day, it 
demonstrated the power of a labor vote, and in North Adams it provoked 
a labor controversy upon which the eyes of the nation were turned in 1870. 


I 


It was not to be expected that Calvin Sampson would welcome union 
activity among his workingmen any more than would other employers of 
1870. His ancestors had been fighters. And although Grandfather Jacob had 
lost to the merchants of Boston and Springfield in 1786, times and the for- 
tunes of the Sampsons had changed. Another fighter was to make family 
history when Calvin Sampson entered the lists against his predominantly 
Irish and French Canadian Crispin workmen. 

Sampson knew well the history of their grievances. Even before the 
organization of the Crispin movement he had suffered the experience of a 
strike, when in 1861 all his men had protested the introduction of a new 
pegging machine. He had told his men then that the machinery would create 
employment, and they had gone back to work." Strikes against the use of 
machinery were infrequent in the 1860's; to the laborer they made, in the end, 
as little sense as they did to the employer. Sampson's next labor difficulties 


had come after the Crispins had organized and taken as their basic tenet the * 


elimination of greenhands from the shoe industry. In 1868 he had hired a 
non-Crispin shoemaker, whose dismissal had been immediately demanded 
by his Crispin workers. For three weeks Calvin Sampson had tried to keep 


83 “Strikes in Massachusetts” in the Eleventh Annual Report, Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor, 1880, pp. 3-71, is a survey of industrial unrest in that state from 1830 to 
1880. Temporary localized successes are noted, but an overall figure of 18 successful strikes out 
of 149 attempts, for all industry in the period, gives the lie to any assertion of approximate or 
real labor control of industry, although such cries were raised. 

34 Ibid., p. 25. Account of a Crispin strike at a shoe factory at Ashland, Massachusetts, in 
which the employer prevailed after five weeks, 

35 Shanks, in Scribner's Monthly, September, 1871, p. 495. 
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his plant open with a single worker who, it was alleged, was finally attacked, 
beaten, and persuaded not to return to work.** In the meantime he had 
ordered his Crispin workmen, on strike, to remove their tools and benches, 
and made another effort to fill his factory with greenhands who were “re- 
quired to sign agreements monthly not to join the Crispin order.”* 

Sampson could not win. His new workers joined the Crispirs; he threw 
up his hands; he rehired some of his former workmen who renounced the 
order, but he had no reason to believe them and probably did not. Whether 
Sampson understood the position of the Crispins is debatable but not im- 
portant. Even if he had seen in their persistence a fear of losing their skill 
and their sense of security, even if he had attempted to reconcile their daily 
wage of $1.70 with butter at forty-four cents a pound, it is not likely that the 
line of direction which he took would have been in any way altered. A 
successful businessman in 1870 might sympathize with his workmen, but his 
duty, as he had learned it in the testing grounds of the market place and 
even in the temples of God, was to fight them. 

As he entered his final struggle with the Crispins, it is not unlikely that 
Sampson’s attitude was as simplistic as his biographer in a local history who 
wrote that the object of the union “was to enable boot and shoe operatives 
to combine . . . against the manufacturers.” ** Combination among working- 
men was not only illegal and presumptuous, in the mind of a nineteenth cen- 
tury manufacturer; it was also exasperating. And exasperation, when one 
considered all the cther problems of a manufacturer, was a condition of the 
mind and spirit that any employer might justifiably wish to eliminate. 

The non-Crispin workmen who had been hired in 1868 and 1869 were, 
by 1870, loyal members of the local Crispin lodge. They struck for higher 
wages. They wanted an end of the ten-hour day. They wanted access to the 
company books in order to fix wage rates in accordance with profits.” 
“They demanded the discharge of their associates delinquent on the lodge- 
books of their organization.”*° They were fired. 

Sampson then hired scabs from the shoe manufacturing center of North 
Brookfield. They were no more than off the train before members of the 
Crispin local had dissuaded them from going to work. When their foreman 
informed Sampson that they had decided to take the next -rain back to 


38 Ibid. 

37 Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, Eleventh Annual Report (1680), p. 25. 

88 Thayer, in History of Berkshire County, Mass., 1, 580. 

39 Daniel Pidgeon, Old World Questions and New World Answers (London, 1884), pp. 146 
50. An English writer looks at the North Adams labor situation and approves of Sampson's 
solution to an Old World question. 

4° Boston Commonwealth, June 25, 1870, quoted in John R. Commons, ef al., 4 Docu- 
mentary History of American Industrial Society (Cleveland, 1910-11), IX, 85. 
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North Brookfield, his patience was at an end. “Act your pleasure,” he warned 
them and the local members of St. Crispin. “If you go back 1 shall just as 
surely enter a wedge that will destroy your order in five years. 1 have made 
my last proposition, and shall do no more.” * 

What had Calvin Sampson meant? An alert union officer might have 
suspected. 

In May, 1869, Hidé and Leather Interest, in an editorial deploring the 
extent of Crispin activities, had urged the creation of a national organization 
of employers to import Chinese and other immigrant labor as strike- 
breakers. Two months later, at a meeting of Souther capitalists and 
planters in Memphis, an investigation was undertaken as to the feasibility of 
contracting Chinese coolie labor to supplant the freedmen in the fields.** 


Prompted by news reports of the use of Chinese labor in California, the . 


Transcript had the same month editorialized that “we should exclude the 
Mongolians from this country altogether, or give them the rights of humanity 
after we have permitted them to come here,” * Like the later quisling press 
of Hitler Europe, the Transcript in its next issue had begun the psychological 
preparation of North Adams for the Chinese invasion. “Christianize and citi- 
zenize the Chinese by the touch of human kindness, and we shall succeed, 
for never yet did Christian effort fail,” the editor had observed, pointedly 
adding that “the influx of these foreign hands recommends itself loudly 
and patently to the owners of Southern lands.”** Somewhere a newspaper 
. had carried a report on the effectiveness of Chinese labor in a San Francisco 
shoe factory.** 

Whether Calvin Sampson read all of these reports and comments is not 
important. He probably did. It was a clipping about Chinese labor in a 
San Francisco shoe factory, however, that he removed from his desk the 
day that his abortive strikebreakers returned to North Brookfield. The same 
spring day he dispatched his superintendent to San Francisco with instruc- 
tions to return with seventy-five Chinamen. They, he felt sure, would destroy 


the union, provide him with cheap, docile labor, and give him the peace of * 


mind that a busy manufacturer deserved. 


41 Shanks, in Seribner’s Monthly, September, 1871, p. 493. 

42 Quoted from American Workman, June 5, 1869, by Lescohier, p. 9. 

#8 The report of the convention’s committee on Chinese labor will be found in Commons, 
et al., A Documentary History of American Industrial Society, YX, 80-83. 

44 Transcript, July 8, 1869. 

45 Thid., July 15, 1869. 

46 Thayer tells of this story and of how Sampson had clipped it for future reference, in 
History of Berkshire County, Mass., 1, 581. Lescohier, p. 36, tells of successful Crispin resistance 
to the introduction of Chinese into the shoe factories of San Francisco in 1869, but points out that 
by 1871, 1,000 Chinese were employed as shoemakers there and that by 1879 the number had 
increased to 5,000, and 800 white shoemakers were unemployed. 
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In the meantime the Sampson factory was closed. His locked-out work- 
men were disgruntled but not violent. Not until the Chinamen were actually 
on their way did North Adams know why George Chase, the factory super- 
intendent, had left town so mysteriously.*” His mission had beer. successful. 
He had interviewed the factory owner whose experiences with Chinese labor 
had been reported in Sampson’s newspaper clipping; in turn he had been 
introduced to the agent of a Chinese contract-labor company who, after two 
days of investigating Sampson's credit and character, had been willing to 
sign a contract for the first experiment in the use of coolie labor in the fac- 
tories of the East. 

‘Although it represented an initial investment of almost ten thousand 
dollars, the contract bore evidence of paying off in cheaper, less troublesome 
labor. The labor company agent signed on behalf of seventy-five Chinamen; 
- Chase, on behalf of Sampson. By it Sampson agreed to pay a commission of 
one dollar for each Chinaman to the company and $125 to the railroad com- 
pany for transporting each man to the East in immigrant cars; he contracted 
to pay eách laborer twenty-three dollars a month for the first year, and twenty- 
six dollars a month the second and third years of the three-year contract; 
the foreman, an English-speaking Chinaman, was to receive sixty dollars a 
month; and last, he agreed to provide quarters and fuel. The Chinamen 
agreed to work for three years, after which they might renew the contract if 
they desired; they contracted to buy their own food and clothes and to per- 
mit their foreman to keep the accounts and deduct the cost of living from 
their monthly wages. The contract company agreed to forfeit twenty-five 
dollars and to provide a new workman for any that Sampson found worth- 
less, and to ship the body of any Chinaman who died in Sampson's service 
to his ancestral home in China.** No complaints have been discovered. When — 
the Chinamen came east even “a conductor on the road fror Omaha to 
Chicago . . . pronounced them ‘the cleanest lot of emigrants that ever went 
over the road. ”* 


IV 


On June 13, 1870, seventy-five frightened Chinamen arrived at the North 
Adams depot. On that day the people, the government, and the manufactur- 
ing interests of the United States were submitted to a test. As the calico- 
frocked pig-tailed Orientals hobbled off the immigrant cars on -heir wooden 


47 Gladden, Recollections, Pp. 17172. 

#8 Commons, st al, A Documentary History of American Industrial Society, IX, 84, con- 
tains excerpts from a Springfield Republican article of June 17, 1870, in which the terms of the 
contract are explained, 

49 Shanks, in Scribner's Monthly, September, 1871, p. 496. 
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shoes, they posed the question: would the economy of the East find coolie 
labor profitable and advantageous? As thirty extra policemen in civilian 
clothes guarded their debarkation and marched them to their quarters in the 
Sampson factory, they raised still another question: would the people of 
North Adams suffer the intrusion of an Oriental colony into their com- 
munity? And as they crawled into the bunks in their barracks-like home 
that first night, even as the local Crispins were pondering the meaning of 
their arrival to the future of the American shoemaker and labor movement, 
so might the least of those Chinamen have wondered: what will this mean 
to the future of Chinamen in the United States? Calvin +. Sampson had 
obligated the United States to find the answers to every question that his 
experiment of June 13, 1870, had provoked. 


The debarkation was not uneventful, but neither were the policemen 


overtaxed. It is probable that most of the residents of North Adams had 


never seen one Chinamen, and it is equally unlikely that any had ever seen 


as many as seventy-five. If there had been a circus parade with a dozen 
Chinamen, the streets between the railway station and factory would have 
been lined with an excited crowd. This was no circus parade; it was a threat 
to the economic security of many homes. And although the streets were lined 
with an excited crowd, that crowd was also hostile. It hooted, hustled, threw 


stones, “but did no serious mischief.” ® “A brief assault and a night in the - 


lock-up for one of the assailants” was recorded by one observer.* Wash- 
ington Gladden, for whom missionary work soon began at home,” later 
remarked that “the curiosity of the crowd was so acute that its brutality was 
held in check.” The Chinamen, he continued, “made a spectacle which 
nobody wanted to miss even long enough to stoop for a brickbat. But all of 
us were profoundly grateful that the entrance had been effected without 
bloodshed.” ** As for Sampson, he took no chances. The Chinese were locked 
within the gates of the factory, the guards were doubled, and precautions 
taken against its being blown up or set on fire. With the exception of the one 
assailant.who spent the night in the North Adams jail, the people of North 
Adams found the first day of their newly earned prominence exciting but 
no more discomforting than the original news of a few weeks before that 
the Chinamen were coming. 


50 Nation, X (June 23, 1870), 397. Accounts of the debarkation may also be found in 
Gladden’s Recollections and History of Berkshire County, Mass. 

51 Thayer, in History of Berkshire County, Mass., 1, 536. 

52 For an account of the missionary work done with the Chinese in North Adams see 
James L. Bowen, “The Celestials in Sunday School,” Scribner’s Monthly, I (March, 1871), 
556-59. 

58 Gladden, Recollections, p. 172. 
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Celestial is a word often used by contemporary-reporters who wrote about 
the Chinamen in North Adams; the same word could in no sense have been 
applied to the quarters which they found waiting for them. In a separate 
building on the factory grounds they found their home. Plain wooden tables 
and benches filled a dining room, at one end of which was a kitchen where 
they would do their own cooking; parallel to the dining room was their 
dormitory—four rows of bunks, three high, with narrow aisles between 
them; a range of windows along the cornice provided light; air entered the 


‘room through an open door.” Jf the celestials found these quarters more 


inviting than tlie immigrant cars, or if they displayed an abashed curiosity 
in their factory surroundings, their inquisitiveness was nothing compared 
to that which their arrival evoked among the newspapers, industrialists, 
labor leaders, and politicians of the nation. 

It was to be assumed that the attention of thinking America would be 


directed toward North Adams in June, 187o. In that year the American 


workingman was unusually obstreperous; the United States had recovered 
from the slump projected by the end of the Civil War and by the precipitate 
withdrawal of greenback currency from circulation, and the economy had 
been vouchsafed another three years of prosperity to work out of its system 
before the panic of 1873 would serve to put the workingman again in his 
place: As recently as 1868 Anson Burlingame, representing the Chinese gov- 


_ernment, and Secretary of State William H. Seward had reached an agree- 


ment, amid the popular applause of the nation, giving to the Chinamen in 
America “the same privileges, immunities, and exemptions in respect to travel 
or residence as may there be enjoyed by the citizens or the subjects of the 
most favored nation.”* On that occasion both East and West agreed with 
the sentiments of the nation’s unofficial poet laureate, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who had written: 


Open wide ye gates of gold! 

To the Dragon’s Banner-fold!... 
So may the girdle of the sun 
Bind the East and West in one.*é 


For the eastern United States, as distinct from the eastern world of Holmes’s 
verse, in June, 1870, the gates had just been opened. The East therefore was 
curious, 

“The van of the invading army of Celestials,” reported the Springfield 

54 Harper's, December, 1870, p. 139. 

55 From the text of the Burlingame-Seward agreement quoted in Commons, ef al., History 


of Labour in the United States, Il, 150. 
56 Coolidge, p. 145. 
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Republican, “seen in a vision by Wendell Phillips, greatly feared by all 
democrats, and not particularly welcomed by anybody, except by dire neces- 
sity, have [sic] arrived at North Adams, in the persons of seventy-five China- 
men engaged by C. T. Sampson to man his shoe factories, and free him 
from the cramping tyranny of that worst of American trades-unions, the 
“Knights of St. Crispin.’ ”*" 

“They are with us!” exclaimed the Boston Commonwealth, commending 
these men of “almond eyes, pigtails, rare industry, quick adaptation .. . and 
all” because they “do not care to be out nights—don’t worry about their pay— 
do not presume to dictate to their employer—and have situations guaranteed 
to them for three years.”** The Eastern businessman had surely been de- 
livered. 

Sampson’s experiment, however, was the source of more than mere initial 
exclamation upon the part of the press. As the Transcript readily announced, 
reporters came to North Adams from New York, Boston, Springfield, Troy, 
and Albany to write “long accounts of the Chinamen and Mr. Sampson for 
their private journals. This private business step,” it continued, “has thus 
become a public event of the widest notoriety and discussion and promises 
to become the cause of important business and perhaps political results.” °° 
The reporters were of similar opinion; between them and their editors, they 
not only kept the American newspaper reader informed of the progress of 
the new Chinese colony but also did not hesitate to pass judgments and 
venture predictions based upon what they saw in North Adams. 

With the exception of a comparatively miniscule labor press, there was a 
round of applause for Calvin Sampson. He had displayed “in strong light, 
the real character and pluck of the man in overcoming any formidable ob- 
stacle to the successful prosecution of his business.”°° He had resisted 
“intimidation and violence.”® He had done “what every man of spirit and 
energy should do, if possible—triumphed over every obstacle that hindered 
the development of his prosperity.”*% He had relieved “himself from de- 
pendence on a class of workmen who . . . had nearly made themselves 
masters of an important branch of Massachusetts manufactures.” He had 
demonstrated that he was “a man of wealth, enterprise, and determination.” * 


57 The Springfield Republican, June 17, 1870, quoted in Commons, et al., A Documentary 
History of American Industrial Society, IX, 84. 

58 Ibid., p. 85. 

59 Transcript, June 23, 1870. 

6° Thayer, in History of Berkshire County, 1, 580. 

81 Nation, X (June 23, 1870), 397. 

62 Quoted from the Boston Commonwealth, June 25, 1870, in Commons, el al, A Docu- 
mentary History of American Industrial Society, YX, 86. 

63 Shanks, in Scribner's Monthly, September, 1871, p. 495. 
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A newspaper like the Boston Investigator might carry a report of a labor 
meeting in which he was condemned for endeavoring to cheapen and degrade 
the “intelligent, educated loyal labor of Massachusetts,” but all in all the 
publicity for Calvin Sampson and his shoe factory had been good.” Even 
Horace Greeley and his New York Tribune, which, to have been consistent 
with their denunciations of the free importation of cheap-labor goods from 
abroad, should have been equally enraged by the importation of cheap labor 
itself, were solidly behind Calvin Sampson and his Chinamen.”* 

Sampson may have anticipated a favorable press for his experiment, and 
it is to be assumed that he also anticipated success with his Chinamen. But 
whether he had foreseen a forty-thousand-dollar saving in labor casts for the 
first year, or the advisability of contracting an additional force of fifty in 
1871, is a matter of conjecture. If these evidences of achievement came to 
him as a surprise, when he reflected on the work of the first year, they were 
indeed pleasant reminders of the promises he had made to his recalcitrant 
workmen to eliminate both them and their union. 

The first year was profitable, but it was not an easy year in any sense. 
There had been attempts at incendiarism; Sampson’s life had been threatened; 
and although the people of North Adams came to accept the Chinamen, they 
reserved a certain coolness for their townsman Calvin Sampson. It was not 
likely that the reporters for Scribner's and Harper’s, for whom he relaxed his 
no-visitors rule, understood as well as Calvin Sampson how trying that first 
year was. 

Ecstasies looked well in print—“A few of the eyes are raised coward us, 
and there is a bewildering sensation, as if the population of an entire willow- 
pattern dinner-service tranquilly turned and looked at us.”** Shoes, however, 
had never been manufactured by figures on dinner plates and rice-paper fans. 
Of this Sampson was sure. His workmen were young, all of them single 
and between the ages of eighteen and twenty-eight, but of shoe manu- 
facturing they had been as ignorant as they were of the English language. 
It was well for the editors of Scribner’s to select September, 1871, for an 
article demonstrating the wisdom and achievement of Calvin Sampson’s 
experiment, It was considerably less difficult, however, for Sampson than 
they to understand the full implications of his victory. For the first weeks 


84 Quoted from the Boston Investigator, July 6, 1870, in Commons, et al, A Documentary 
History of American Industrial Society, IX, 86. 

85 Nation, X (June 30, 1870), 413-14. The Nation chides Greeley for his inconsistency and 
mentions that a free-trade journal like the Cincinnati Gazette has taken him to task for “wel- 
coming ‘pauper Jabor’ immigration.” 

66 Re December, 1870, p. 138. This article gives a descriptive picture of the Chinamen 
at work, 
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Calvin Sampson and George Chase were instructors at a school for shoe- 
makers; they sweated in their efforts to convey the simple processes of 
machine-operation to workmen who did not understand English and did 
not always comprehend the sign language of an American manufacturer. 
They imitated well, and although they soon accustomed themselves to the 
three-men teams that assembled shoe parts around wooden benches, or to 
the staccato noise of the pegging machines, they could not be taught the 
mechanics of the machinery or how to repair it. 

Within three months the Chinamen, in their blue overalls and cotton 
shirts, were producing a larger weekly aggregate of work than had the same 
number of Crispins. In addition, since they could not be taught to distinguish 
between cheap and expensive grades of shoes, they were producing work of 
higher caliber, The judgment of one writer, after viewing the factory and 
talking with Sampson, was an important piece of reporting for the union- 
ridden Eastern industrialists: 


They labored regularly and constantly, losing no blue Mondays on account of 
Sunday’s dissipations; nor wasting hours in idle holidays; and thus they succeeded 
in making more shoes than their white brethren had averaged. The quality of 
their work was found to be fully equal to that of the Crispins, . . . The Chinese 
were more painstaking ... and the improved machinery left little depending on 


their skill.® 


The statistics were even more convincing. At the end of twelve months 
Calvin Sampson was saving seven dollars on a case of shoes; the Chinamen 
were making 120 cases to the Crispins’ 110; the savings in production each 
week were $840, or $40,000 a year. Applied to the one hundred and fifteen 
shoe factories of Massachusetts, these savings, made possible by the introduc- 
tion of coolie labor, would have amounted to three and one half million 
dollars a year. The Scribner’s writer who compiled these statistics addressed 
himself neither to the question of what was to become of Massachusetts’ 
native workmen nor to the question of to whom the greatly enriched shoe 
manufacturers would sell their shoes in what would have amounted to a 
slave-labor economy. But he did, in a revealing admission that cheaper pro- 
duction costs would mean higher profits instead of lower prices, concede 
that “of course the manufacturer who employs the cheap labor will be the 
one to benefit by it.”* Calvin Sampson had won his fight; it was not a fight 
so noble as those in which his ancestors had participated, but it was the best 
fight that the America of 1870 had to offer. 
67 Ibid., and Shanks, in Scribner's Monthly, September, 1871, p. 496. 
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Sampson had won his fight, but for how long was questionable. While 
it was clearly evident to one reporter that Sampson had “demonstrated that 
[Chinese coolie labor] can be safely engrafted upon the more firmly estab- 
lished labor system of the older states of the Atlantic Coast,” another, with 
a more penetrating judgment and a keener feeling for the American demo- 
cratic faith, maintained that “labor that can contentedly live in this way is 
not labor for America. . . . Labor reduced to the celestial conditions . . . in 
the neat factory at North Adams would be the swift ruin of the country. lt 
could not be so reduced,” he continued. “If something must be pardoned to 
the spirit of liberty, so a great deal must be expected of it, and the instinctive 
protest of the country against the reduction of labor and its conditions to the 
lowest terms would be irresistible.”** Genuine though they may have been, 
the workingman sympathies of the Harper’s editor were somewhat counter- 
acted by his concluding remarks that the democratic spirit protested as well 
against the Order of the Knights of St. Crispin. In 1870 it was apparently 
more difficult to see and to understand the plight of the workingman when 
his labor was organized or when it did not come wrapped in a yellow skin. 

E. L. Godkin’s Nation was considerably more thorough in its analysis. It 
did not think that the advent of Chinese laborers would prove fatal to Amer- 
ican civilization. It saw in Sampson’s success a potential and powerful strike- 
breaking instrument that had proved its efficacy. It, therefore, advised all 
workingmen in these terms: 


Capital cannot be resisted successfully by force, or by restrictive legislation, or by 
combination, however well organized. [Capital] is too subtle and fugacious a 
thing, and the world is too large and communication too easy, for any one country 
or race to retain it one minute longer than it pleases to stay. . . . Steam has given 
it access to an enormous labor market, which the trades-unions of Christendom 
will find it impossible to penetrate. ...In the face of this tremendous fact, the 
efforts of .. . American workmen to coerce capital become almost ludicrous. They 
have but one means of protecting themselves against its tyranny, and that is, becom- 
ing capitalists themselves by co-operating.”? 


This was a grim analysis. For although it may have been true, it in no way 
coincided with the dominant thinking of the period which advised the 
nation’s young men to pitch themselves into the stream of industry, not by 
withdrawing into radical co-operative movements but by struggling for 
survival with other young men in the factories of the free enterprise system. 

There were probably readers of E. L. Godkin at nearby Williams College 
in 1870, but it seems doubtful that the Nation was an organ of influence 


70 Ibid. 
11 Harper's, December, 1870, p. 139. 
12 Nation, X (July 14, 1870), 18. 
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among the workingmen of North Adams. Co-operative stores and factories, 
however, were no particular province of E. L. Godkin. American working- 
men knew about them. In the American Workman of July 10, 1869, Samuel 
Cummings, Massachusetts leader of the Crispins, had defined the immediate 
and long-range objectives of his order in this way: “The present demand 
of the Crispin is steady employment at fair wages, but his future purpose is 
self-employment.” In June, 1869, a successful co-operative store was opened 
by the Crispins of North Bridgewater, Massachusetts.”* The same year Crispin 
efforts at incorporation, intended to handle the funds of local Massachusetts 
lodges, many of which followed the North Bridgewater example, were re- 
fused by the state legislature; in spite of the opposition of manufacturers, 
such a charter was granted in 1870, with the purpose of enabling “the state 
lodge to use the Crispin funds for buying coal, groceries, and other supplies 
in wholesale quantities in order to distribute them to the Crispins at prices 
that would lower the cost of living.” In the face of Calvin Sampson’s body 
blow to their order, the most promising alternative to starvation for the 
Crispin workmen of North Adams in 1870 was a co-operative shoe factory. 

Although an obvious alternative, the Crispin co-operative to the Nation 
indicated “a calmer sense than we were prepared to give the Crispins credit 
for.”** Two weeks after the arrival of the first Chinamen reports were pub- 
lished that twenty-five of Sampson’s discharged Crispins had bought a fac- 
tory, and a similar group was contemplating building one. By October, 1870, 
the New York Tribune had remarked that the Cooperative Shoe Company 
of North Adams “recommended [itself] as a substitute for hopeless attacks 
upon capital by means of strikes and political enterprises.”"’ The thirty-one 
owners, who held all sixty shares of the stock which was worth $100 a share, 
had more orders than they could fill. They were their own bosses—in fact, 
Calvin Sampson’s competitors—and one company in New York would take 
all the shoes they could'make. Well might the Tribune purr: “This little 
democracy goes on its own way, asking no favors of anyone.”** 

A co-operative shoe company in North Adams was one of the most 
tangible results produced among the working people of North Adams and 
Massachusetts by Sampson’s “Mongolian battery.”**.It was by no means the 
only one. For the co-operative owners the actions of Calvin Sampson may 
have been a godsend, but not so for most of the shoemakers of North Adams. 
Ten days after the debarkation of the Chinese the Transcript reported that 

78 Quoted in Lescohier, p. 49. 14 Ibid., p. 53. 

75 Ibid., p. 54» 16 Nation, X (June 30, 1870), 412-13. 


17 New York Tribune, quoted in Transcript, Oct. 6, 1870. 
78 Ibid. 79 Harper's, December, 1870, p. 139. 
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“the suspension of work in the other shoe factories caused by this event has 
ended and work has been resumed. Parker Brothers, Cady Brothers, Millard 
and Whitman, and E. R. and N. L. Millard offered their old hands work at 
a reduction of ten percent.” ® At a reduction of ten per cent they returned; 
to replace those who did not, the factory owners drew from an emple supply 
of greenhands. 

The Order of St. Crispin, although it died, did not go down to defeat 
in North Adams without fighting. lts members belonged to the Labor 
Reform party which, besides supporting Wendell Phillips’ unsuccessful bid 
for the governorship of Massachusetts in 1870, also gathered in the meeting 
hall of the Wilson House “to consider and discuss, among other things, the 
Chinese question.” ®™ They attempted without success to organize a Chinese 
lodge of St. Crispin which would agitate for wages of two dollars a day. Of 
this effort the Nation calmly noted, “Chinese lodges and strikes will come 
in due time when enough Chinamen are collected together in any given 
place; but the prospect appears to be not immediately flattering at North 
Adams.”** They sent their representatives to New York and Albany and 
Boston to inform laboring people there of the threat to all Eastern labor in 
the importation of coolie workmen from China. In 1869 the New England 
Labor Reform League had gone on record in opposition to the importation 
of Chinese coolies; then they had experienced no serious threat and by the 

“importation of coolie labor they did not mean exclusion—they referred to 
what they believed to be a system of direct importation from China of labor 
by contract. Their resolution of 1869 represented a vote of symoathy for the, 
Crispins of San Francisco, who in that year were experiencing a depression 
dissimilar in origin but similar in effect to that from which ‘the East had 
just recovered.** Sampson’s actions, however, aroused Eastern labor from a: 
position of sympathy. . 

In July, 1870, a “large and enthusiastic meeting” of workingmen was 
held in Tremont Temple, Boston. For a full afternoon and evening they 
discussed measures which should be taken to meet the North Adams experi- 
ment;..they listened to many speeches, and in the resolutions which they 
passed they gave full vent to their feelings. Sampson was condemned. His 

80 Transcript, June 23, 1870. 81 Ibid. . 

82 Nation, X (June 30, 1870), 412. 

23 The causes of the belated depression in California, as given in Commors, et al., History 
of Labour in the United States, Y, 148: California had not departed from gold currency during 
the war, and its economy was therefore not disturbed as was the East’s, after 1865, by the with- 
drawal of greenbacks from circulation; in 1869 the first transcontinental railroad was completed, 
throwing thousands of Chinese and whites out of work and enabling the cheaper products of 


Eastern factories to compete with California goods; the railroad brought even more workmen 
from the East to a crowded labor market. 
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use of labor which would not “aid in the permanent development of Amer- 
ican resources” was deprecated. In the name of the Massachusetts Bill of 
Rights, a policy of political actionism was approved which would seek to 
“secure the protection, safety, property, and happiness of the working peo- 
ple... as against this new attempt of capital” to degrade them. The Massa- 
chusetts legislature, which preferred to take its advice from manufactuters, 
was censured for refusing to take action to prohibit contract labor in the 
state. And in a rousing and revealing resolution the workingmen of Boston 


opened their eyes: í 


We have voted for protection to American industry at the suggestion of the rich 
manufacturers who owned the protected products, thinking to help ourselves, but 
we now find that, under the scheme of protection, capital is to get the protection 
and American labor is to be reduced to the Chinese standard of rice and rats. ... 
We cut loose, now and forever, from the false and lying knaves who have 
beguiled us.®* 


The political actionism which they contemplated, the awakening of 
Eastern labor to the threat of Chinese labor which they desired, were not 
directed against phantom enemies. In September, 1870, Captain James B. 
Hervey, after consulting with Sampson, imported sixty-eight Chinamen 
from California to operate his laundry at Belleville, New Jersey.* In July, 
1871, Abby Sage Richardson, writing as “The American House Wife,” 


reviewed the difficulties of finding agreeable or efficient domestic help and : 


then remarked that since the “imperturbable Oriental has found his way 
as far into this Western Hemisphere as the shoe factories of Massachusetts,” 
it would be well to introduce Chinese labor into the American kitchen.** 
Still another writer proposed the adoption of increased Chinese immigration 
by all “who have the true interests of labor and the laboring classes at 
heart.”*” The Chinaman was obviously no longer a problem for the local 
consideration of San Francisco workingmen. l 

The Crispins carried the demands of their Boston meeting to the August, 
1870, meeting of the National Labor Union in Cincinnati. In 1870 the Na- 
tional Labor Union was in its fifth annual convention, well on the way to 
the step it finally took in 1872 of nominating its own candidates for the presi- 


84 Quoted from the Boston Investigator, July 6, 1870, in Commons, et al., A Documentary 
History of American Industrial Society, YX, 86-88. 

85 See Shanks, in Scribner's Monthly, September, 1871, pp. 497-98, for an account of 
Hervey’s Passaic Laundry at Belleville. 

86 Abby Sage Richardson, “A Plea for Chinese Labor,” Scribner's Monthly, II (July, 1871), 
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$7 Frank H, Norton, “Our Labor System and the Chinese,” Scribner's Monthly, II (May, 
1871), 70. Norton favored Chinese labor in part because he felt that it would give the United 
States a labor force that would keep out of politics. 
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dency and vice-presidency. In Cincinnati a Crispin-proposed resolution in 
favor of a separate labor party was adopted. In addition, the activities of the 
Crispins and the bare facts of Calvin Sampson's experiment in North Adams 
resulted in the abandonment of the 1869 position against the importation of 
contract labor in favor of demands that the Burlingame agreement be 
abrogated and the Chinese be entirely excluded.** 

The repercussions in national politics were equally pronounced. Protec- 
tionist Republicans who found it politically improvident to admit that they 
might consistently favor high tariffs and the importation of coolie labor, 
since they both helped the business interests, tossed the issue to their free 
trade opponents and in effect said, “Well, see what free trade in labor does, 
will you?” Others who saw the wisdom of not aggravating business or work- 
ing interests cloaked their deeper reasons with patriotism and religion. “With 
the flag over our heads and the New Testament in our hands,” declared a 
former Republican governor in a Fourth of July oration in Connecticut, 
“[we ought] bid them come.”*” Democrats, who wanted to win elections 
as much as did the Republicans but who had been allowed few successes by 
Republicans who were still fighting the Civil War, had an equally difficult - 
time in facing the Chinese labor question squarely. They wanted Northern 
labor support, but Southern Democrats also. wanted Chinamen to replace 
the emancipated slaves in their fields. ‘ 

Radical Republicans from New England, who had been busy since Ap- 
pomatox keeping the South—and the Democracy—out of the Union, were 
now forced to undergo a demonstration of the views that they had entertained 
as to the equality of the races in their antislavery and reconstruction argu- 
ments. Wendell Phillips suffered the embarrassment of being reminded of 
the inconsistency between his prewar humanitarianism toward the Negro 
and his 1870 antipathy toward the Chinamen of Massachusetts. Congressmen 
from Massachusetts, Senator Henry Wilson and Representative Ben Butler, 
saw the wisdom of forming a nucleus of Eastern opposition to the continua- 
tion of Chinese immigration. Wilson had been a shoemaker, and his wooing 
of labor support in Massachusetts in 1870 did not in any way prevent his 
election in 1872 to the vice-presidency on the Republican ticket. Wilson 
supported a congressional bill making void the long-term contracts of Chinese- 
labor importers, and he described the Chinese workers in North Adams as 
a degraded form of labor. Butler in a Fourth of July oration in 1870 called 

88 See Commons, ef al., History of Labour in the United States, Il, 148-51. 

89 Nation, X (July 14, 1870), 20. The Nation during this period appears to have relished 


the embarrassment caused in political circles by Sampson’s experiment. The Nation, of course, 
was never embarrassed by anything. 
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upon the workingmen of the United States to resist the Mongolian invasion. 
Both were reminded 'by E. L. Godkin that they sounded like politicians, as, 
in fact, everyone did to E. L. Godkin, whose Nation was willing to write off 
the whole North Adams experience with the observation that “it may not 
have been wise to talk about the Chinese in the way we did when Mr. 
Burlingame was here, or rush into the treaty with the enthusiasm with 
which we rushed into it; but there is now no help for it. We must stick to 
our bargain. It is too late to have the Mongolian blood analyzed, and the low 
condition of Chinese morals exposed.” °° Few politicians in 1870 could afford 
to be both consistent and politically wise on the issue which Calvin T. Samp- 
son had delivered to them on the thirteenth day of June. 

While the politicians sought emancipation from the question, the China- 
men themselves quietly and unobtrusively turned out shoes for Mr. Sampson 
at the rate of thirty-five pairs a team each day. Calvin Sampson’s labor dif- 
ficulties were at an end. In the finishing room, in the sole-cutting department, 
in the furnace, engine, and coal rooms—in fact, everywhere except in the 
assembly and pegging room—his workers were substantial white American 
laborers. For those who had once been Crispins, Sampson had proved that 
he meant business; for the greenhands among them, working with China- 
men was better than not working at all. ) 

North Adams was not happy about the arrival of the Chinamen and 
never took to its final acceptance of them any degree of enthusiasm. With 
the exception of the fifty or so good Christians who taught them how to 
read and write on Sundays, and the fifty visitors who came to watch the 
tutors, who included college boys from Williams, a district court judge, and 
children under ten, the people of North Adams seldom were aware that the 
Chinamen were among them. They made modest purchases in town. On 
Sundays some of them wore American-tailored black suits. They entertained 
their Sunday School teachers, including Washington Gladden, at dinner. But 
essentially they were slaves, regimented by working contracts, divorced from 
the civilities of life, and somewhat frightened by a world that was not China. 

A writer for the New York Independent, the most prodigious religious 
weekly in our history, decided, after visiting North Adams, that the people 
of the community needed missionaries more than the Chinese. “They’ve no 
business here,” one-woman told him, “Everybody hates "em, but Mr. Samp- 
son, and he worships ‘em more than he does his Maker.” Another agreed: 
“They don’t take part in the government. They’ve no wives or families. 
They don’t mean to stay here. They only come to get money—our money.” ** 


20 Idid., p. 20, editorial, “The Chinese Invasion.” 9 Independent, Feb, 27, 1873. 
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The Reverend Lewellyn Pratt of North Adams, on the other hend, gratified 
his feeling for the romantic when he thought that “here, within five miles 
of Williams College, they are indulged in the anachronism of putting New 
Year's Day into February, and celebrating it with long strings of fire-crackers 
for a whole week.””* The working people of North Adams, however, did 
not forget why the Chinamen were there and did not permit their fancy to 
play havoc with their embittered feelings. Gladden with good reason re- 
flected that “the self-restraint of the working-people of North Adams, in the 
presence of this irritating spectacle, was a cause for gratitude.” In his judg- 
ment, “the experience of North Adams with the Chinamen was an encourag- 
ing instance of the absorbent power of good sense and gooc will in an 
American community, in dealing with an acute case of sociel inflamma- 
tion.” ° The truth was that everyone—Calvin Sampson, the Chinamen, and 
in general the people of North Adams—everyone but the shoemakers who 
were working at a ten per cent reduction in wages and their labor union— 
had weathered the storm that Sampson had unleashed. 


Vv 


In 1870 twenty per cent of the Chinamen in the United Szates located 
outside the states and territories of the Far West were living in the small 
Berkshire Hills town of North Adams, Massachusetts. In 1880 -his was not 
so. By that year the Eastern population of Chinamen had increased, and the 
Chinese population of North Adams, which had been 75 in 1870 and had 
reached 121 in 1875, had dropped to 20. In 1885 there were only five.** What 
happened? 

Multiple factors accounted for the disappearance of the Chinese colony 
and the liquidation of Calvin Sampson’s experiment, but one factor more 
than any other made the employment of Chinese coolie labor no longer 
necessary in the East. 

When their three-year contract expired, many of the Orientals, home- 
sick and tired, returned to China; those who remained a few years longer 
were reported to have accumulated savings as high as two thousand dollars, 
with which they could face the future in China complacently, In addition, 
even newer inventions than those which had at first threatened -he Crispins 
were introduced into the bottomers’ room of the Sampson faccory; not so 
many Chinamen were needed. Contract companies in San Francisco were 
reluctant to provide Chinese labor forces for urban industrial centers where 


92 Ibid., Mar. 20, 1873. 98 Gladden, Recollections, p. 173. 
94 Statistics from United States and Massachusetts census records. 
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native American workmen were likely to be more hostile than they had been 
in North Adams. But these were contributing factors. For the major factor 
which took the necessity out of the employment of Chinamen in North 
Adams also made all of the political and intellectual ranting and predicting 
and moaning of 1870 look a little silly. On September 17, 1873, the banking 
house of Jay Cooke and Company closed its doors, and American capitalism 
entered one of its periodic economic depressions; membership in unions 
declined, local and national labor organizations collapsed, and a vast army of 
unemployed American labor was available for the manufacturer who 
wanted them. 

If the political embarrassments of Republicans and Democrats on the 
Chinese question in 1870 and if the difficulties of manufacturers with wage- 
conscious and union-inspired workingmen were problems that warranted 
resolution at any cost, then it can be inferred that the faith of the politician 
and the manufacturer in an economy of guaranteed depressions should 
never waver. Depressions may bring problems laden with difficulties, but like 
the little lady on the Dutch Cleanser can, they also chase dirt. The slate on 
which reformers, labor leaders, -industrialists, editors, and politicians had 
written, sometimes with boldness and sometimes with fear, on the question 
provoked by Calvin T. Sampson in 1870, was on September 17, 1873, wiped 
as clean as the books of Jay Cooke and Company. 

In 1874 the Knights of St. Crispin, already eliminated from North Adams, 
all but disappeared. A lack of class consciousness upon the part of most 
workingmen, inadequate finances, and a loose organization had helped to 
deny it the actual strength which its unprecedented membership warranted; 
the panic of 1873 and the unemployment it carried with it were all that was 
needed to push the Crispins over the brink. The first great protest of Ameri- 
can workingmen against the machine had ended; an instrument in the hard 
struggle of laboring groups toward political actionism had been eliminated. 

Only in California did the question of Chinese labor remain a question 
of serious political importance. Native Americans joined the ranks of the 
unemployed, and in their protests, beginning in the seventies, were joined 
by the capitalists who had begun to find the competition of Chinese manu- 
facturing firms as unpleasant as the competition of coolie labor had become 
to the American workingman. In 1876 when both the Republican and 
Democratic parties placed Chinese exclusion on their national platforms, and 
in 1882 when senators were still talking about the North Adams experiment 
during their debates on the exclusion bill,” the issue of Chinese immigration 
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was a politically safe one, By then the politician could please both the work- 
ingman and the manufacturer by excluding the Chinaman, and that is what 
the United States did in 1882. 

By 1882, also, the Calvin T. Sampson Shoe Company had been incor- 
porated, and Sampson had succumbed to the temptations of the South and 
was spending the cold Berkshire winters in Florida. For a self-made New 
England businessman who only wanted to make money he had provoked 
more history than all his fighting ancestors. They had fought in the ranks; 
Sampson had been a marshal. Although the wage and hour demands and 
the political actionism and the protest against machinery of the Crispins of 
the 1860's have been carried into the twentieth century by workingmen who 
have built on their experience, Sampson in 1870 emerged from a battle with 
the then strongest union in American history an overwhelming victor. He 
had provided the Eastern workingmen with a laboratory from which came 
an indoctrination in opposition to Chinese labor and an unstinted support 

to all efforts at Chinese exclusion. For Washington Gladden, who reached 
- the summit of his prominence as an outspoken critic of American industrial 
society in the latter decades of the nineteenth century, he had given a first 
demonstration in industrial unrest. In terms of the promises implied in the 
American democratic faith, Sampson himself was both example and detrac- 
tor. He personified, in his rise to wealth and in his mastery of a situation, 
the American belief in the freedom of the individual and the American 
attachment to the legends of Horatio Alger. But in the sense that the personal 
and economic drive which propelled him also violated the bare possibility 
of success.and fulfillment of the American dream for so many others, in this 
sense, his example was tarnished. 


The Maine Frontier and the Northeastern 
Boundary Controvetsy 


Thomas Le Duc* 


THE bleak February of 1839 found some 10,000 of the Maine state militia 
summoned to arms for the occupation of the Aroostook valley. With this 
action the attempt of Maine to prevent timber thievery was transformed 
from a mere assertion of sovereignty over the disputed territory of the 
northeast into an active, unilateral seizure of the region claimed by Great 
. Britain under the terms of the treaty of 1783. The episode has been viewed by 
historians with a good deal of merriment, and the bloodless military opera- 
tions of that sub-zero winter have been tagged “The Pork and Beans War.” 
Elements of hilarity were not lacking, but a few questions not fully answered 
by historians may be raised in sober retrospect. Why had the national govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the United States been content to let the issue 
of the northeastern boundary go so long unsettled? Why, after fifty years 
of disagreement and dilatory negotiation, did the conflict explode in border 
clashes and military mobilization? Were there new forces that had come 
into play in the half century after the signing of the ambiguous treaty of 
1783? 

The ultimate settlement of the northeastern boundary in the Webster-Ash- 
burton Treaty appears at first sight to involve only a reasonable compromise 
of overlapping territorial claims, a division of amorphous acreage in which 
the two nations had interests that were identical, competitive—and negligible. 


But analysis shows that the interests of the nations and states concerned in . 


the territory were more complex than has been assumed. The real logic of 
events becomes clearer when one examines the expanding Maine frontier 
against the background of American politics and the affairs of British North 
America. Only then do the diplomatic negotiations from Franklin to Webster 
fall into their proper perspective as adjustments to reality rather than as 
shrewd manipulations of faulty maps and ambiguous treaties. 

The territory at issue comprised, roughly, that portion of the St. John 
basin that lies west of a line projected due north from the source of the St. 


Croix. The problem was simply the location of the terminus of that line ` 


*The author is a member of the faculty of Sarah Lawrence College. The research on which 
this paper is based was made possible by a grant from the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tonal Peace. 
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and of the course of the boundary from that point westward to the head of 
the Connecticut River. The British claim had fixed on Mars Hill as the ter- 
minal point; the American claim extended the line a hundred miles farther 
north. In the intervening area lay a region sparsely settled and incompletely 
surveyed. Apart from Acadians who dwelt in isolated penury near present- 
day Edmundston,* there were few permanent settlers north of Mars Hill, 
Maine. Along the Aroostook River the year 1837 found, in addition to 
trappers, timber trespassers, and two or three storekeepers, not more than 
one or two hundred settlers.” To this district Maine and New Brunswick both 
laid claim but neither was willing adequately to police the timberlands. That 
negligence, and the anarchy which was its fruit, suggests indifference at the 
seats of government, but this reading of history overlooks the strategy of an 
expanding Maine frontier movement. 

In the disputed territory Britain had a single and well-defined interest. If 
she did not always clearly understand it, if her diplomacy faltered, it was 
for characteristic reasons: Palmerston’s inability to formulate a rational 
policy toward the United States, the want of liaison between the Foreign 
and War-Colonial Offices, and the practice of both those departments that 
centralized in London the making of detailed policy for all officers in the 
field. 

The St. John basin was no longer valued by the British, as in earlier days 
it had been, for ships’ masts and other defense industries. By 1804 the ad- 
miralty had abandoned the New Brunswick forest and had concentrated pro- 
curement in Quebec hands. After that time the broad arrow was no longer 
blazed on oak and pine, and trespassing on crown lands, no longer subject 
to adequate official vigilance, became widespread. Inevitably it extended 
itself along the St. John tributaries from territory that was admittedly Bri- 
tish to land that was in dispute. Timber trespass early achieved in New 
Brunswick a popular sanction that it never enjoyed in Maine. The with- 
drawal of the mast trade to the St. Lawrence had freed a large body of mi- 
gratory labor for which agriculture was notoriously unable to compete. The 
provincial government had adjusted its land laws to recognize the difference 


1 Thomas Albert, Histoire du Madawaska (Quebec, 1920) and Charles W. Collins, “The 
Acadians of Madawaska, Maine,” New England Catholic Historical Society, Publications, No. 3 
(Boston, 1902). 

2 Edward Wiggin, History of Aroostook (Presque Isle, Maine, 1922), passim. The most 
reliable British authority is James Maclauchlan, warden of the disputed territory for New 
Brunswick, who knew what was going on locally but sometimes let his personal interests in 
property interfere with his usefulness. See his account in a letter of June 12, 1838, to Sir John 
a governor of New Brunswick. Delancey-Robinson Papers, VII, Public Archives 
of Canada. 

3 Robert G. Albion, Forests and Sea Power (Cambridge, Mass., 1926), p, 353. 
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between permanent settlement and fugitive timbering, but little effort was 
made to collect stumpage fees; the crown lands were in fact, * “open to all 
comers.”* This traffic, in less specialized timber, ‘that supplanted the old 
navy business was enthusiastically supported by commercial interests in the 
province which were more concerned for trade than for either the collection 
of crown revenues or the maintenance of peace. Free timber afforded the 
city of St. John at first a cushion to the loss of the admiralty trade and, later, 
a staple commodity for export. Any serious effort to suppress cutting on 
crown lands would have affected the export trade adversely and intensified 
the chronic quarrel between St. John merchants and the provincial governors. 

The St. John valley in New Brunswick was essentially a forest economy. 
Only in the lower reaches, where the accessible timber had been cut and 
` Where the intervales were fertile, could agriculture compete and establish 
itself on a true settlement frontier.” 

The British interest rested, then, on neither tillable land nor timber. 
Neither, save in the fevered bitterness of Palmerston's reckoning, did it lie 
in prestige. The real stake was the defense of the Canadas. During the months 
when ice closed the St. Lawrence to navigation, the only access to Canada 


from the sea and the only link with the military base at Halifax lay by way. 


of the St. John valley. From the Bay of Fundy. troops and supplies could 
be moved upriver to Edmundston and then across Lake Temiscouata to 
Riviére du Loup on the St. Lawrence. It was a painful route and impassable 
except in winter to all but single travelers. In winter, ice and snow afforded 
askind of passage to sledges and permitted the movement of larger groups 
and of bulk goods and artillery. Until 1837 this was the little-recognized 
lifeline of empire; the Canadian rebellions of that year taught the British 
again its immense value. 

So highly did the British esteem the St. John-Temiscouata route that in 
1842 they were glad to buy its security in the dear currency of Rouses Point, 


tA, R. M. Tae The North American Assault on the Canadian Forest (Toronto and 
New Haven, 1938), p. 76. 

5 Wage rates were approximately thirty-five per cent higher in the counties where lumbering 
predominated than in the commercial and agricultural counties. See the table in James F. W. 
Johnston, Report on the Agricultural Capabilities of New Brunswick (Fredericton, 1850), 
p. 146. See also Alexander Wedderburn, Statistical and Practical Observations Relative to the 
Province of New Brunswick (St. John, 1835), p: 9. Even for potatoes, New Brunswick depended 
on imports. [Peter Fisher] An inhabitant [pseud.], Notitia of New Brunswick (St. John, 1838), 
p. 31. It should be remembered that most of the British immigrants to New Brunswick possessed 
neither the capital nor the skills to enable them to embark at once on agriculture. These circum- 
stances canspired with the pull of the lumber trace to leave New Brunswick an extractive economy 
with less stability of social institutions than a definable though expanding agricultural frontier 
might have given it. 

i 6 on John Harvey to Sir John Colborne, Mar, 27, 1839, Series M, vol. 743, Public Archives 
of Canada. 
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the key to Montreal's inland defenses. But, in the years immediately pre- 
ceding, the administrative confusion of the government in London nearly 
lost it for them. The plan of colonial and diplomatic administration by 
which provincial governors, British ministers in Washington, and military 
commanders in the field were subjected to a detailed direction better suited 
to customs clerks proved wholly inadequate when the press of events on the 
Maine border outraced slow communications with the home government. 

The consequences of this system fell most heavily on the lieutenant 
governor of New Brunswick. His problems were almost insoluble and only 
a man of the patience of Sir John Harvey could have so well met them. 
He had to contend not only with the follies of a War-Colonial Office that 
was remote, ill-informed, and dogmatic but also with his immediate military 
superior, Sir Colin Campbell, lieutenant governor of Nova Scotia. The 
conflict with Campbell was relatively simple. As commander of the British 
troops in the maritime provinces, Campbell indulged himself in the vanity of 
holding in Halifax a substantial, decorative garrison at times when tactical 
requirements dictated a deployment of the meager forces along the route to 
Canada." l 

The failure of the British government to grasp the explosive nature of 
the boundary problem, its failure to sense the implications of an advancing 
frontier in Maine, is demonstrated in an instruction sent to Harvey as late 
as January 1, 1839, on the eve of the violence to.which fifty years of anarchy 
had led. He was advised, “if it can be done without an armed collision with 
the Citizens of Maine, to take steps for breaking up and rendering impassable 
so much of the road between the Penobscot and the Restook as lies within 
the Boundary claimed by Great Britain.” That the Colonial Office could 
have imagined it possible to destroy the lifeline linking the Aroostook settle- 
ments with Bangor without insuring hostilities, is a measure of Glenelg’s 
unawareness.” 

To the difficulties of dealing with his superiors, not excluding the gover- 
nors general of British North America, were added Harvey’s exciting rela- 
tions with an annual succession of Maine governors. There is no evidénce 


T For one of Harvey's frequent pleas for troops, see his letter of Jan. 29, 1839, to Campbell, 
Delancey-Robinson Papers, VIII, Public Archives of Canada. The New Brunswick press, possibly 
inspired, was quick to charge Campbell with sabotaging Harvey's operations. St, John Observer, . 
Feb, 26, 1839. 

8 Glenelg to Harvey, Jan. 1, 1839, Series C.O. 188, vol. 166, no. 131, Public Archives of 
Canada. 

9Nor was the situation greatly improved when Lord Normanby succeeded Glenelg as 
colonial secretary in February, 1839. His feeble understanding of the circumstances is registered 
plainly in dispatches to Harvey dated March 15, April 16, and Jue 6, all 1839. Series C. 0. 188, 
vol. 166, Public Archives of Canada, 
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that any Máine governor ever obstructed the use of the St. John military 
route,” and that happy circumstance went a long way in conserving Har- 
vey’s good will. His own distaste for the Brunswick trespassers as the real 
source of friction is unquestioned, but he never backed up with any real 
semblance of authority his proclamation closing the disputed territory to 
British subjects. His indifference to lumber values extended to Maine tres- 
passers, a folk better known to Harvey’s wardens than to Maine historians. 
Nor were officials of the state of Maine annoyed as long as they stayed south 
of the St. John. In the Aroostook region they were free to build roads, con- 
duct geological surveys, and convey land, but when, in 1831, they incorp- 
orated the Acadian settlement as a town and when, six years later, they 
took a census of it as a basis for distributing the federal surplus, these acts of 
sovereignty, impinging directly on the winter military route, were followed 
by arrests.’* 

Harvey’s policy stands out with crystal clarity. He understood perfectly 
the value of the winter route to the St. Lawrence; he proposed to defend 
it fully and to prevent any American occupation that might interfere with 
its security. But, as the man on the spot, he contributed even more, for he 
grasped and attempted to communicate to his superiors the menace of an ex- 
panding Maine frontier. 

When one turns to the task of defining the American interest in the 
disputed territory, analysis becomes more difficult and one sees at once why 
historians have been content to rely on diplomatic and cartographic back- 
grounds. The process has led them to premise that the American claim was 
valid, which is irrelevant, to assume that the federal government was gen- 
uinely concerned to establish that claim, which is untrue, and to conclude 
that the final negotiation was based on a compromise of legalistic claims, 
which is beside the point. 

The absence of any concrete national interest in the disputed territory 
of the northeast has supported this reasoning. The public domain belonged 
not to the federal government but to the states of Maine and Massachusetts 
in equal shares. Pulp and potatoes had not yet emerged as staples of national 
importance; and, at a time when settlement frontiers were embarrassingly 
abundant, the Maine frontier differed in that it stood outside the ambit of 


10 But when the Maine land agent erected Fort Kent, twenty miles upriver from the Acadian 
settlement at Madawaska on the St. John, Harvey was moderately alarmed and protested to 
General Scott and to the British minister in Washington, and sent his land agent to investigate 
at the site. Harvey to Winfield Scott, draft, May 14, 1839, M Series, vol. 644; Harvey to Henry S. 
Fox, May 8, 1839, draft, Delancey-Rokinson Papers, II; Harvey to Fox, May 13, 1839, M Series, 
vol. 363, Public Archives of Canada. 

11 The town-meeting incident is recounted in Henry S. Burrage, Maine in the Northeastern 
Boundary Controversy (Portland, 1919}, pp. 175~91, and the census difficulties, ¿bid., pp. 224-26. 
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federal land policy and was a dead end rather than a route to new frontiers. 

The simple truth is that the Democrats had no specific policy on the 
boundary dispute and they floundered at formulating one because the issue 
had important implications in sectional politics. Time had sanctified the 
American claim to a degree where national prestige was involved. In an age 
when popular attitudes towards Britain were essentially emotional and at 
a time when Maine was neither a certain nor a negligible weight in party 
politics, the acceptance of less than the whole territory seemed to party-wise 
politicians a risk scarcely worth taking. Southern Democrats, on the other 
hand, felt towards Maine much as they had when the state was organized 
in 1820. Opposition to northern expansion, however just or however minor 
that expansion might be, was an act of faith. The threat of Anglo-American 
hostilities over Maine, as one of the multiple conflicts between the two na- 
tions, was even less attractive than the possibility of peaceful expansion. War 
would disturb the cotton market,” and might lead to extravagant achieve- 
ments in northward expansion. And yet the Democrats would need the 
support of Maine in the election of 1840. 

The frustration of the Democratic party was matched by that of John 
Forsyth, Secretary of State. Forsyth was a Georgia mediocrity whom Van 
Buren had elevated to cabinet rank as a reward for faithful party service. If 
he understood the Southern interest, he was also a confirmed Anglophobe who 
could not bring himself to work constructively with the British minister. His 
own conflict, together with Van Buren’s sense of expediency, produced 
drift. No effort was made to work out with Great Britain a modus vivendi 
for policing the northeastern frontier. For fear of offending either Maine or 
the South the army garrison at Houlton, Maine, was kept in idleness. ‘The 
problem, as an international issue, should have been handled at national level. 
Such a course would have alarmed the South, enraged Palmerston, and 
thwarted the trespassing that led to trouble. 

If the Democratic administration in’ Washington was never able to 
formulate a positive and conscientious policy on the northeastern problem, it 
was not so with the two states directly concerned. Maine and Massachusetts 
each knew what it wanted. At the time Maine was established as a separate 
state Massachusetts retained ownership of half the public lands. From the 
sale and lease of timberland the Commonwealth hoped to derive a steady 
income of no small bulk in an age of modest public finance.** Neither state 


12 As, in fact, even the threat did. Letter of Prime, Ward, & King, New York correspondents, 
. to Joshua Bates of Baring Brothers, Mar. 9, 1839, Baring Papers, Public Archives of Canada. 

13 In 1820 Maine had declined to buy out the Massachusetts interes:, estimated at eight 
million acres, for $188,922. Richard G. Wood, 4 History of Lumbering in Maine, 1820-1861 
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had a consistent land policy, but Massachusetts leaned towards the sale of 
stumpage rights rather than of freeholds. Under the preferred policy ad- 
ministrative expenses were less, the income was recurrent, and advantage 
could be taken of the anticipated rise in land and lumber values. Massachu- 
setts had no interest in the peopling of the Maine woods and the collection 
of purchase payments from hundreds of small buyers was awkward, uncer- 
tain, and expensive. It was easier, in a word, to deal with interests that 
would lease whole townships. The role of Massachusetts was that of an 
absentee landlord and her interest was purely financial. When, in 1839, Maine 
ordered out her militia to hold the disputed territory, Governor Everett of 
Massachusetts successfully forestalled a sympathetic movement in the Massa- 
chusetts legislature; and, in 1842, Massachusetts was content to accept a 
financial settlement for claims to lands north of the St. John River. 

The attitude of Maine was quite different. Maine was concerned not 
only with her unsold lands but with the whole territory in dispute. State 
pride was involved and while it served as a useful emotional appeal it affords 
only a partial explanation of Maine’s unyielding stand on the boundary issue. 
It was this intransigence that brought on the crisis of 1839, but the roots of it 
are established in the course of party politics and in the tangible meaning of 
the Aroostook frontier for Maine. 

Almost from that day in 1820 when Maine was set off as a new state the 

boundary dispute took on a sharper tone and moved more swiftly towards 
resolution. Massachusetts had been content to reap the profits of timber 
sales, but Maine was dissatisfied with the role of landlord to lumbermen and 
attempted to contrive a land-sales policy that would encourage permanent 
agricultural settlement.** This design was thwarted by a conspiracy of nature 
and economic forces. In Maine, as in New Brunswick, agriculture could not 
compete with lumbering for the meager supply of labor. Farmers found it 
profitable to sell their hay and rent their teams to the lumber camps. They 
often hired themselves out for a winter in the bush, stayed longer and longer 
into the spring, neglected their farms, and eventually found themselves 
captives to a transient, extractive economy. When the timber was cut and 
the camp moved, they went with it and abandoned their nominal farm- 
steads.** 
(Orono, Maine, 1935), pp. 48-49. But in 1838, even after the collapse of the land boom, a joint 
committee of the Massachusetts legislature estimated the value of the Commonwealth's remain- 
ing 3.5 million acres at two million dollars. Mass. Senate No. 67, 1838, Report and Resolves 
in relation to the North-eastern Boundary (Boston, 1838), p. 5. 

14 Wood, pp. 50-51. 


15 The social pathology and economic consequences of the process are thoroughly examined 
in A. R. M. Lower, Settlement and the Forest Frontier in Eastern Canada (Toronto, 1936). 
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The process was familiar even in areas well suited by New England 
standards to agriculture. But, even by those standards, much of the land north 
of Augusta, roughly, was untillable. Except for the coast, the valley of the 
Kennebec, and a few scattered stretches of bottom land, the soil was thin, 
stony, ill-drained, and often acid. As the lands south of Augusta were gradu- 
ally taken up, the prospects of further agricultural expansion in Maine seemed 
dim. Up to 1830, say, the northern territory, including the land in dispute, 
was thought of as a wilderness of conifers and ponded streams. Then ex- 
ploration came to the rescue and revealed the Aroostook basin as a geogra- 
phical anomaly, a rich pocket of unusual soils set down in a land of spruce 
muskeg. 

The first wave of enthusiasm was set off by the railway surveys. The 
object was to find a route that would link Montreal to the seaboard and thus 
furnish a year-around circuit for the Canadian trade. Not only railway pro- 
moters but the city boosters of port towns from Halifax to Portland expanded 
cheerfully on the financial prospects; the want of technical and financial 
experience with railways was not a rein but a spur to the more ambitious 
schemes, The idea of crossing the disputed territory by following up the 
Aroostook was never to be realized, but a survey in 1836 suggested the 
strategic value of the area and recounted in detail the qualities of the soil.** 

After the railway engineers came the geologists. That the work of Abra- 
ham Gesner, provincial geologist for New Brunswick, was halted by budget 
cuts before he reached the disputed territory suggests, perhaps, how little that 
province was concerned. It is not impossible that his field crews would have 
been deported by irate Maine officials, but it is doubtful that the findings of 
an undisturbed survey would have been meaningfully interpreted by the 
British Colonial Office. 

In 1837 the first of the Maine state geological surveys was published and 
in the same year Massachusetts published an account of the public lands 
by Charles T. Jackson, geologist for both states. Noting the extent of hard- 
woods on the Aroostook, Jackson drew attention to the deep, loamy soils 
and predicted that, “the employment of future settlers will be .. . agriculture 


16 Prospectus of the St. Andrew's and Quebec Railroad (St. Andrews, N. B., 1836). Sanford 
Fleming, The Intercolonial: An Historical Sketch (Montreal, 1876), pp. 8-10. This particular 
enterprise awakened a distrust in Maine and Washington that was so effectively communicated 
to London that the lieutenant governor of New Brunswick received instructions, “peremptorily 
to prohibit any further proceedings” on the part of the New Brunswick promoters. Letter of 
Sir John Harvey to the secretary of the St. Andrews and Quebec Railroad Association, July 24, 
1837, Milner Papers, IV, Public Archives of Canada. The local and regional problems are put 
into their proper technological and chronological perspective in William J. Wilgus, The Railway 
Interrelations of the United States and Canada (Toronto and New Haven, 1937). 
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and the various manufactures.”* His discovery of iron and his suggestion 
that anthracite in commercial quantities would be found farther up the 
Aroostook** could only awaken excitement. Jackson not only declared that 
“the soil itself is worth vastly more than the timber,” and that the Aroostook 
and neighboring valleys “are the richest agricultural sections in Maine,”*° 
but predicted in 1838 that when the road from Houlton north to the Aroos- 
took was completed, “settlers will soon crowd into that part of the country, 
which will become so densely populated, as to defy the power of foreign 
aggression.” *° Here he made explicit the interest and the strategy of Maine. 
Unknown to the British Colonial Office, unstated by contemporary political 
figures, overlooked by historians, this dream and this reality operated in the 
long run to define the boundary. lt remains to point out that the territory 
north of the St. John that was surrendered by the United States under the 
Webster-Ashburton Treaty was poor spruceland, altogether unlike the lime- 
stone soils that have made the Aroostook famous. 

Not only the geologist but other Maine state officials visited the disputed 
territory. Whatever his mission, each went out of his way to direct attention 
to the richness of the soils, the absence of steep and stony hills, and the abun- 
dance of hardwood, not only valuable as fuel and building material but a 
dependable indicator of good soil. Ezekiel Holmes, appointed in 1838 to sur- 
vey transportation needs, enthusiastically discussed agricultural prospects, 
bulwarked his conclusion with production figures from established farms, 
and closed his report with a hearty recommendation that able-bodied young 
men abandon the stony hill country and move to the Aroostook. 

Are you a young man just starting in life, but with no capital, save a strong arm— 
good courage, and a narrow axe? Go to the Aroostook; attend assiduously and 
carefully to your business; select a lot suitable for your purpose, and with the 
common blessings of providence, you will, in a very few years, find yourself an 
independent frecholder, with a farm of your own subduing, and with a capital 
of your own creating.” 

. The appointment of Holmes to study transportation requirements for 
the development of the north country suggests the importance which Maine 


17 Mass. Legislature, Senate No. 89; Charles T. Jackson, First Report on the Geology of the 
Public Lands in the State of Maine (Boston, 1837), p. 38. 

18 Thid., p. 26. 

19 Charles T. Jackson, First Report on the Geology of the State of Maine (Augusta, 1837), 
Pp. 109~10. 

20 Charles T. Jackson, Second Annual Report on the Geology of the Public Lands belonging 
to the Two States of Maine and Massachusetts (Augusta, 1838), p. 5. “It should be the policy 
of the two States of Maine and Massachusetts to afford every facility to the actual settler . 
for there is no more effectual method of settling the boundary question, than by actually taking 
possession of the country... .”* Ibid. 

21 Ezekiel Holmes, Report on an Exploration and Survey of the Territory on the pool 
River, during the Spring and Autumn of 1838 (Augusta, 1839), p. 78. 
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had come to ascribe to the’Aroostook. It underlines, too, the detached nature 
of the Aroostook frontier, isolated a hundred miles from the end of con- 
tinuous settlement, and the significance of transportation for such a frontier 
and for a region that drained into a foreign country. The Aroostook is part 
of the St. John basin and inbound goods, like outbound lumber, could 
best move over that route. But, if Maine were to settle and control the north 
country, regular, direct communication was imperative. Access by the St. John 
was wholly dependent on the caprice of New Brunswick. Settlers were not 
slow to point out that the Aroostook was isolated, and to clamor for roads 
across the hundred-mile wasteland from Mattawamkeag on the Penobscot. 
The United States army had bushed out a road, passable to Houlton by 
1832, and this at once became a migration and supply route.” During the 
early 1830’s the road was extended by short stretches and by the winter of 
1836-1837 was open to sleds as far as the mouth of the Presque Isle on the 
Aroostook.”* The west road, now state highway no. 11, had been cut out by 
1833, * and was completed to the upper Aroostook in the year of crisis, 1830.” 

Road construction was an expensive enterprise and it contributed seriously 
to the drain on state finances. By 1839 Maine was in a fiscal predicament. 
During the boom years before the panic of 1837 the state had incurred a 
large debt and now, like many another frontier state, she was having trouble 
in meeting her obligations.** Permanent title to the disputed territory would 
improve Maine’s credit position. 

If expansion were the long-range solution, attention could meanwhile be 
distracted from the plight of the state by energetic assertions of Maine’s right 
to the territory. Party politics operated within Maine so as to put a premium 
on firm executive action in the boundary question. The Whigs and Demo- 
crats were so evenly matched in the 1830’s that control see-sawed from one 
party to the other almost annually. So close were the returns in 1840, for 
example, that the failure of either national-party candidate to secure a ma- 
jority threw the choice of governor into the state legislature.” 

After fifteen years of statehood, Maine's interest in the disputed territory 
had become an article of faith. An early settler, reminiscing on frontier days, 


22 Wiggin, pp. 74~75. 
23 Jackson, Second Annual Report on the Geology of the Public Lands . 

24 James Maclauchlan to Sir Archibald Campbell, Nov. 22, 1833, M Series, EN T Public 
Archives of Canada, 

25 Wiggin, p. 69. 

26 Annual Report of the Treasurer of the State of Maine (Augusta, 1840), p. 27. Bangor 
Whig & Courier, Apr. 17, 1838. Alexander Trotter, Observations on the Financial Position of 
the States of the North American Union (London, 1839), Pp. 332-33. 

27 Election statistics are found in Louis C. Hatch, Maine, a History (New York, 1919), I, 
209-40. See also the useful sketches of John Fairfield and Edward Kent in the Dictionar y of 
American Biography. 
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wrote, “in the Providence of God, our destiny was in the Aroostook.”*”* 
John Fairfield, later a Democratic governor, had prophesied privately in 
1832 that, “we shall have some time or other to meet this question as a party 
& shoulder the odium of sitting down quietly by the Dutch boundary,” ” but 
he, as well as his opponents, understood perfectly eae the odium would be 
politically fatal. 

That intrastate politics was the real key to the settlement of the boundary 
is seen in the anticlimax and denouement of the crisis. When Winfield Scott 
was sent to Augusta in 1839 to secure the withdrawal of British troops and 
Maine militiamen from the disputed territory he found no difficulty in deal- 
ing with his ancient military adversary, Sir John Harvey. His real problem, 
and his triumph, was to get bipartisan agreement in Maine. Fairfield and 
the other Democrats were reluctant to back down lest the Whigs capitalize 
on their treachery to the state. Daniel Webster later claimed that “the 
grand stroke was to get the previous consent of Maine and Massachusetts. 
Nobody else [z.e., before Webster] had attempted this; it had occured [sic] 
to nobody else . . .,”** but it was Scott who really broke the log jam. Even 
Forsyth, who had evaded his responsibilities too long, made a sound but 
ill-timed attempt in June, 1839—wben, it may be noted, Webster was calling 
for unilateral military occupation of the disputed zone—to secure the consent 
of both parties to negotiation with England for a conventional boundary.** 

That the settlement of the boundary had to be kept out of state politics 
indicates how sacred the issue had become in Maine. Aroostook County— 
the area from the St. Croix to the headwaters of the St. John—-was the Maine 
frontier. It was isolated from the rest of the state by a stretch of wilderness 
even now unpeopled, but in the calculations and feelings of Maine folk it 
was deeply rooted. 

Maine’s claim extended northward beyond the Aroostook region and 
thus to land that lay athwart the British military route. For title to this land 
and protection to the military route the British were prepared to pay, but 
concessions on Rouses Point and on disputed zones farther west had no 


28 An Old Pioneer [pseud.], History of the Town of Houlton (Haverhill, Mass., 1884), 
p. 19. Authorship is Ear attributed to George H. Gilman and Joseph Kendall. 

29 John Fairfield to F, O. J, Smith, Mar. 29, 1832, Maine Historical Society (Portland), 
Misc. MSS., L 

30 Memoirs of Licutenant-General Scott (New York, 1864), pp- 343-45. 

31 Webster to Jared Sparks, Mar. 11, 1843, C. H. Van Tyne, ed., Letters of Daniel Webster 
(New York, 1902), pp. 286-87. 

32 This step might have been fruitful two years earlier, as it was three years later, but in the 
summer of 1839, on the eve of a close election, the events and emotions of the preceding February 
were too near. David G. Haskins, jr., Biographical Sketches . .. (Cambridge, Mass., 1873), pp. 

11-12. Diligent search 3 in various collections of manuscripts in Maine failed to shed further light 
on Forsyth's mission, 
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appeal for Maine. Britain had, however, another coin and that was the right 
to ship goods duty-free along the lower St. John to and from the port of the 
same name. Effective occupation of the Aroostook lands depended on cheap 
transport, and overland routes, even if much improved, would be a costly 
substitute for the water route below Fredericton. Understanding of this | 
reality was matched by growing knowledge of the lands north of the St. 
John that Britain was unwilling to surrender. Beginning in 1841 one observes 
in Maine a retreat from the more extreme territorial claim. The Temiscouata 

lands are described as relatively worthless spruceland, unlike the Aroostook 
valley, and the St. John navigation privilege is hailed as a good bargain for 
the surrender of territory along the military route. The argument was 
perfectly sound, but the significance of it is that it prepared Maine people 
by an intelligent differentiation of values for a retreat that made the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty acceptable a year later. 


33 Report of the Land Agent of the State of Maine (Augusta, 1841), pp. 22-23. 
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Magna Carta 


SIDNEY PAINTER? . 


MAGNA Carta occupies a unique place in Anglo-American political tradi- 
tion. What is more it fully deserves this eminence. It contains certain basic 
ideas and assumptions that have dominated the development of English and 
American political thought. It has been studied and commented on more 
often and more ably than any other historical document of European civiliza- 
tion with the possible exception’ of the New Testament. Certainly every 
student of medieval England, and they have been both numerous and dis- 
tinguished, has contributed his mite to the magnificent total of commentaries 
on Magna Carta. In this brief paper I am following this long-established 
tradition by adding my own contribution—or as much of it as is consistent 
with brevity.* 

The long and distinguished career of Magna Carta as a political document 
is one of the most striking ironies of history. Its beginning was certainly far 
from auspicious. It was an agreement between an able but completely un- 
scrupulous and opportunistic king and a small group of his barons. While 
this group of barons contained some men of maturity and integrity, two of 
its leaders, Robert fitz Walter and Saher de Quency, were clearly disreputable 
and a number of others were reckless young men who had just come into 
their inheritances. Both sides considered the agreement as a mete truce to 
give them time to prepare for war. The northern barons did not even wait 
for the completion of the agreement before rushing off to put their castles 
in order. John promptly called for Poitevin and Gascon troops and dispatched 
messengers to Rome to persuade the pope to declare the charter invalid. 
Moreover, the detailed provisions of Magna Carta were for the most part 
obsolete when they were written. They dealt with a political system that was 
rapidly dying and they served to hasten its end. 

In order to understand this puzzle as to how a truly great political docu- 
ment sprang from a personal and political mire we must glance at the ideas 
and motives of those who created it. Let us first consider King John. As his 


*The author is professor of history in the Johns Hopkins University. 

1The paper was read at the dinner. meeting of the Mediaeval Academy and the American 
Historical Association, December 27, 1946. The broad treatment is based in part upon the writer’s 
Studies in the History of the English Feudal Barony (Baltimore, 1943). 
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actions led to the demand for the charter, he was as much its author as those 
who actually framed its clauses. John was not a pleasant person, but he was 
an active and able monarch. His political difficulties were for the most part _ 
caused by factors that were entirely beyond his control. He was faced with 
the problem of ruling England by a political system that had lost all touch 
with economic reality. The feudal system was based on the assumption that 
the all-important political unit was the fully armed knight. A king’s or a” 
baron’s importance depended on the number of knights who would follow 
his banner. By the time John came to the throne this assumption was no 
longer sound. Mercenary crossbowmen were fully as effective as knights, 
and knights could be hired and equipped for money. Money had become 
the source of power. Unfortunately, John found himself at a serious dis- 
advantage under a money economy. The prices of agricultural products were 
rising rapidly and with them the income of those who could tap directly the 
profits derived from agriculture. But John’s predecessors had reduced the 
royal demesne to a few scattered remnants. Hence the king's direct share 
in the rising income from the land was very small. His revenue had to 
come from his feudal rights or from new devices. John did his best to in- 
crease the revenue from scutages, aids, and reliefs, but he met with fierce 
resistance and the results were pitifully small. These dues were based on the 
knights’ fee, and the knights’ fee had no reality as an economic unit. A 
scutage rate that would yield a reasonable return from rich estates would 
crush poor ones. John turned to new devices such as the thirteenth, but they 
met with even more bitter resistance. As a result John spent his reign in 
trying various ways to get his share of the country’s growing income and 
these efforts led directly to Magna Carta. The details of Magna Carta are 
largely a commentary on John's methods of raising money. 

The baronial opposition to King John was essentially conservative if not » 
reactionary. The bárons wanted to preserve the feudal system as they be- 
lieved it had existed in the times of their ancestors. They wanted to fix their 
feudal obligations to the crown at the ancient rates and to put an end to ` 
John’s novel financial expedients. Their attack on the writ praecipe shows | 
that they were anxious to stop the expansion of the jurisdiction of the royal 
courts. The fact that there was no general attempt to undo the legal work of , 
Henry 1 was probably the result of baronial ignorance of the past, They 
had no idea how recent that enormous expansion of royal authority was. 
The assembly that they provided to give approval to the levying of scutages 
and special aids was a thoroughly feudal body and hence essentially obsolete. 
The assembly of tenants-in-chief contemplated in Magna Carta would have 
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included men of insignificant position and excluded some of the chief men 
of the realm. In fact one of the twenty-five barons chosen to enforce Magna 
Carta would not have been entitled to a summons as a tenant-in-chief except 
as a tenant of an honor in the crown’s hands. The barons’ efforts led to the 
result that so often attends reactionary movements—they killed the system 
they were defending. The feudal revenues of the crown were frozen, and 
future kings were obliged to place all their hope in new, nonfeudal ways of 
raising money. There is no evidence that the ideal feudal assembly con- 
ceived by the barons ever met. The principles on which it rested, tenure and 
the possession of knights’ fees, soon passed into oblivion. 

‘Thus Magna Carta was essentially an expression of feudal custom. But 
fortunately for the charter’s reputation as a political document the feudal 
system embodied certain basic assumptions that were to outlive it by many 
centuries. The most important of these was the conception of the liber homo, 
the free, the privileged man. Let me take this occasion to say that when 
liber or any of its derivatives are found in a medieval document the proper 
form of “privileged” will render the meaning better than will “free.” In the 
original home of English feudal custom, tenth and eleventh century France, 
the Zber homo could do anything he pleased or had the power to do as long 
as he performed his feudal obligations as they were interpreted by his fellow 
vassals. He was answerable only to the judgment of his peers in his lord’s 
court. In England feudal custom had failed to replace entirely the ancient 
laws of the land. Hence the English liber homo was also subject to that law. 
Only a baron could claim the right to answer in no court other than one 
composed of his feudal peers. This idea of the liber homo and his privileges 
finds expression in the thirty-ninth clause of Magna Carta—“No free man 
shall be taken, or imprisoned, or disseised, or outlawed, or exiled, or in any 
way destroyed, nor will we go against him or send against him, except by 
lawful judgement of his peers or by the law of the land.” 

By this clause the liber homo was guaranteed protection of his person 
and property from arbitrary action. When it was written it was not as air- 
tight as it seemed, for the king’s judges were rapidly expanding the law of 
the land at the expense of the privileges of the liber homo. But the privileged 
men of England soon grasped this fact and within a half century the law 
could be changed only by statute. As time went on, the rights of privileged 
men were extended to more and more of the people of England. New rights 
were added as changing conditions made them needful. Thus this basic 
feudal idea has remained one of the fundamental political principles of Anglo- 
American peoples. It is; however, important to notice that this concept is not 
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essentially democratic and had no slightest democratic element in the time of 
Magna Carta. The liberi homini were the feudal class, the privileged few. 
Whenever provisions of the charter seem to benefit the ordinary man, a close 
examination will show that it is his lord’s pocketbook that is the real cause ' 
of concern. Finally, it is interesting to notice that while this clause is tucked 
away obscurely in the middle of the charter, it is the first item in the list of 
Magna Carta clauses found in a contemporary document in the French 
archives.” Someone at the time evidently saw its great importance. 

The second basic assumption of the feudal system grew inevitably out 
of the first. The liber homo was free to go where he willed and to serve any 
man or no man. When he swore fidelity and did homage to a lord, the réla- 
tionship was essentially contractual. It was assumed that lord and vassals 
would co-operate for their mutual benefit. The feudal custom governing the 
relations between a lord and his vassals was worked out by the vassals in their 
lord’s feudal court. The lord could not change these relations of his own 
accord. Moreover the lord was expected to take no step that was of impor- 
tance for the welfare of the fief without consulting his vassals. He was ex- 
pected to seek the counsel of his vassals before choosing a wife for himself or 
for his eldest son, before embarking on a war, or before going on a long 
journey. Now this obligation on the part of the lord to seek counsel cannot 
be found expressed in documents, but the evidence that it was the usual 
practice is overwhelming. In fact the idea of the necessity of taking counsel 
was a central feature of medieval government. While it is expressed most 
clearly in the great monastic rules, it was fully as important in the secular 
world. In Magna Carta this right of the vassal to be consulted finds expression 
in the clauses forbidding the levying of scutages or special aids without con- 
sulting the assembly described in the charter. 

It has been argued that the fact that an assembly of vassals must be con- 
sulted does not necessarily imply that its assent must be obtained. I cannot 
prove from the wording of Magna Carta that its authors intended that the 
king had to gain the consent of the assembly for these financial exactions. 
But it seems clear that it was so interpreted by contemporaries. During the 
regency of William Marshal, Bishop Peter des Roches went so far as to 
refuse to pay a scutage on the ground that he himself had not consented to it. 
While the acceptance of his contention probably demonstrates the bishop’s 
power rather than any general belief in the justness of his cause, it certainly 
seems to indicate the belief that the vassals had to give their consent to un- 

” usual feudal exactions. Under Henry III and Edward I this principle became 


2 A. Teulet and J. de Laborde, Layettes du Trésor des chartes (Paris, 1863-75), I, 423. 
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firmly established and was the basis for the power of Parliament. But there is 


no reason to believe that the barons who dictated Magna Carta had any 


general ideas such as we express by the slogans “No taxation without con- 
sent” and “Government by the will of the governed.” They insisted on the 
right of the king’s vassals to participate in the government. It was the king 
not the barons who brought burghers into Parliament and gave them a voice 
in such matters, But the basic principle that the king must seek the assent 
of some council before levying taxes was a vital one to the development of 
the English constitution. 

The third basic assumption of the feudal system was the result of the 
contractual nature of the relations between a lord and his vassals. A lord 
could never be an arbitrary, absolute ruler—he was bound by the contract, by 
the customs forged in his court. He had no power over a vassal other than 
that given him by this custom. The terms “feudal law” and “feudal contract” 
when applied to the feudal states of western Europe as a whole are vague 
generalizations that have little meaning and less utility, but when applied to 
a single fief they are extremely concrete. Magna Carta was an official ex- 
pression of important phases of the feudal custom of England. By issuing it 
John admitted that he was bound by that custom. This point was fully under- 
stood by the barons and their successors. During the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries the kings of England were forced to reissue the charter some thirty 
times. Most of its specific causes were obsolete and forgotten, but it stood as 
the symbol of the king’s subservience to the law. 

This raises a most interesting question—did King John have absolutist 
ideas? I can find no evidence that is very convincing. Master Alexander 
Cementarius, one of King John’s many intimate clerks, seems to have spoken 
of the royal power in terms that would have pleased James I, but this is 
feeble proof of John’s views. In his own letters to the pope and to his barons 
he relied as much on the ancient custom of the realm as did his opponents. 
I suspect that the seeds of absolutist theory existed among the clergy. Caesar 
of Heisterback’s story of the debate among the clerks at the University of 
Paris as to whether Thomas Becket had owed his chief duty to his king or 
to the church seems to support this view. But John was brought up in a 
thoroughly feudal atmosphere and it seems doubtful that such ideas found 
a place in his mind. 

One other feature of feudalism that was embodied in Magna Carta de- 
serves our notice. The feudal system assumed the willingness of the feudal 
class to resort to war. If a vassal defied the decision of his lord’s court, his 
fellow vassals took up arms to subdue him. If the lord violated custom, his 
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vassals rose against him. But the line between irresponsible revolt and justified 
rebellion against violations of feudal custom was hard to draw. A small group 
that opposed a strong king was likely to suffer as traitors no matter how 
good their cause might be in theory. The barons wanted machinery set up | 
that could legalize revolt against violations of Magna Carta. The result was 
the creation of the group of twenty-five who were to watch over the execu- + 
tion of the charter and call for war against John if he violated it. This 
arrangement was thoroughly feudal in spirit and has strong echoes in later * 
Anglo-American political thought. Both Englishmen and Americans have 
always had a weakness for the right of rebellion against oppression—when 
practiced by them instead of against them. 

These feudal elements of Magna Carta sprang from Anglo-Norman tradi-, 
tion and the conservatism of the rebel barons. I believe, but I cannot prove, 
that the clauses expressing them were forged by the most powerful of all 
English barons, William Marshal, earl of Pembroke. William was a member 
of the king’s party and served as one of the negotiators between him and 
the barons. He carried the baronial demands to John and urged him to 
accept them. I am convinced that in the process he shaped the charter. I have 
two reasons for this belief. If one lays aside the helter-skelter order in which 
the clauses are arranged, the charter is very ably drawn. Compared to such 
later documents as the Provisions of Oxford it is incredibly clear and precise. 
Moreover, it shows an intimate and accurate knowledge of the working of 
the English royal government. Professor Powicke argues that any baron 
would have this knowledge. I must take the liberty of doubting this. I can 
find no one in the rebel camp who seems to me to have had sufficient ex- 
perience as a royal official. William Marshal had this experience; he went 
back and forth to the rebel camp while the charter was being drafted, and 
the husbands of his two eldest daughters were baronial leaders. Then Magna 
Carta shows remarkably few signs of the bitter personal animosity that had 
placed most of the rebel barons in opposition to John. It seems to me that 
only a wise neutral could have brought so statesmanlike a document out 
of the rebel camp. 

In his capacity as negotiator between John and the barons William Mar- 
shal had a colleague, Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury. Through 
him Professor Powicke has given Magna Carta a place in the main current 
of political thought of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. This is largely 
speculation, but I think well-founded speculation. Langton had been a 
professor of theology at the University of Paris and a cardinal in the curia of 
thé great pope, Innocent II, As a professor he had devoted his energies to 
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interpreting the work of the two great organizers of Christian thought, 
Gratian and Peter Lombard. Gratian had taken the confused and often 
contradictory ‘mass of real and forged papal and conciliar decrees and the 
works of the fathers and had woven the whole into a consistent system of 
canon law. Peter Lombard had performed the same service for theology. 
The ambition of the great popes of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries was 
to apply these two systems so that the universal church would have one law 
and one theology. As cardinal, Langton had aided the greatest of these popes 
in this work. The canon law as drawn up by Gratian and interpreted by his 
successors governed the internal organization of the church and its relations 
with the lay world. It governed popes and bishops, kings and nobles. Almost 
inevitably Langton would believe in the desirability of a similar system of 
law for purely secular affairs. 

Langton arrived in England after his reluctant acceptance by the king 
to find the barons chafing under John’s rule. They had many personal 
grievances and felt sure that John was continuously violating the ancient 
customs of the realm, but they had no idea what could be done about it. 
Langton met with them at St. Albans in the autumn of 1214. He showed 
them a document which he had probably found in the archepiscopal archives 
at Lambeth—the Charter of Liberties of Henry I. It must have been a great 
boon to the conservative-minded barons.. Here was some precise information 
about what had been considered the custom of the realm in their grand- 
father’s time. More important, here was a program and precedent for it. To 
this extent Langton was clearly the father of Magna Carta. The belief that 
he saw it as an attempt to establish an orderly system of law in secular 
politics is, as I have said, speculation, but I agree with Powicke that he 
probably did. . 

It is impossible to label any of tne details of Magna Carta as Langton’s 
work with any confidence. Powicke suggests that the first clause providing 
for a privileged church with all its ancient rights was his attempt to connect 
secular end canon law. But this clause could just as well have been copied 
“from Henry I’s charter. One can advance an argument that Langton was 
responsible for the clause that stated the rights of the liber homo, but it is too 
speculative to carry much weight, ‘That clause appeared first on a list of items 
from Magna Carta found in the French archives. One might speculate that 
these were Langton’s notes for the charter which he left with his friend 
Philip Augustus when he passed through France in 1216. Unfortunately the 
only support for this theory is that there is no evidence against it. Not even 
a medievalist can go far with that. 
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I£ Langton’s purpose was to establish the reign of law in the political 
affairs of his native land, he was eminently successful. The charter he fathered 
became the first of many expressions of the slowly developing English con- 
stitution. It became besides the symbol of the Anglo-American conception 
of government. Through it the fundamental features of the feudal system 
passed into our political tradition. I am inclined to believe that my liberal 
friends may say—“That is what we have been suspecting all along. Your 
liber homo is at last as obsolete as the system that created him.” But he has 
lasted a long, long time—far longer than the cives Romanus—and I am not 
yet ready to abandon him. 


German Historiography during the Second 
World War: A Bibliographical Survey 


FeLIx GILBERT* 


GRADUALLY scholarly contacts between nations, interrupted by the war, 
are being re-established. The retying of intellectual bonds not only means 
the resumption of the regular exchange of current periodicals and publica- 
tions; it also necessitates an inquiry into the work done in other countries 
during the war years, when scholarly pursuits, insofar as they existed at all, 
were carried on in virtual isolation. Such an inquiry presents particular dif- 


ficulties with regard to Germany. First of all, it is made difficult by external - 


factors arising out of Germany’s defeat. The publication of scholarly journals 
which, in countries like Italy and France, provides some guidance to the 
literature of the previous. years, has barely been resumed in Germany. Some 
libraries were destroyed; most of them, after having been removed to dif- 
ferent parts of the country for protection against air attacks, have not yet 
been reassembled. Furthermore, the separation of Germany into four dif- 
ferent zones complicates communication. Thus a systematic survey is hardly 
possible. 


The difficulties arising out of these external circumstances are heightened 


by the fact that Germany has to a certain extent been separated from the 
outside world since the Nazis came to power. With German intellectual life 
bound in the strait jacket of Nazi ideology, the value of German scholarly 
production became increasingly dubious. Thus any attempt to assess the 
efforts of scholars in Germany during wartime must be more than a factual 
statement of accomplishments. It must be selective in analyzing the extent to 
which their writings can be considered to have remained relatively free from 
Nazi indoctrination and to have maintained the recognized standards of 
historical scholarship. 

How the war affected the impact of Nazi doctrines on German historical 
scholarship is therefore the first question to be discussed in this survey of 
the development of German historiography during the Second World War. 

*The author is associate professor of history in Bryn Mawr College. 

1 The following article cannot pretend to be more than a preliminary survey. Its intention is 
only to point out a few interesting features in the development of recent German historiography. 
I suppose I am right in assuming that copies of most, if not of all the books mentioned in this 


article were collected by the Library of Congress Mission to Germany, and wull soon be. available 
to American scholars. 
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The question cannot be treated without a brief characterization of the situa- 
tion existing before the war. It is now well known that the Nazis, in extend- 
ing their influence over scholarship and science, used much the same methods 
they employed in their drive for domination of political life. In the latter 
sphere, having taken possession of a few key positions, they did not im- 
mediately invade and reform the traditional administrative organizations and 
thus antagonize the bureaucracy but established the party organization as 
a parallel structure, which, at the outset, worked mainly as a control and a 
check on existing institutions and only gradually penetrated and absorbed 
them. In similar fashion, with regard to historical scholarship, after the 
Nazis had appointed a few of their favorites to academic chairs, the “Reichs- 
institut fiir Geschichte des Neuen Deutschlands” under Walter Frank— 
which organized historical work around the pseudoscientific Nazi concepts 
of Germanic race superiority and the permanent and creative nature of the 
folk character—existed side by side with academic scholarship, which clung 
to the more traditional concepts and methods. The Nazis ran no great risk 
in granting traditional scholarship a limited right to continued existence. 
They could be sure that Frank’s men would take over the academic chairs 
vacated in the natural course of events through the disappearance of the older 
generation. In addition, the inclination of the German historical tradition 
toward political history and nationalism created a common basis which 
served to lessen contrasts. Moreover, the removal of all direct political ene- 
mies of Nazism from their offices and positions prevented the emergence of 
any fundamental opposition to the new Nazi history.” A survey of German 
historical periodicals of the Nazi period would probably indicate that tradi- 
tional scholarship withdrew more and more into detailed studies of remote 
problems while programmatic statements on the tasks of history and the 
treatment of problems bearing on concrete political issues were increasingly 
monopolized by the Nazi school. 

An amazingly high number of scholarly publications continued to appear 
during wartime. Traditional scholarship and the Nazi historical school car- 
ried on in uneasy partnership. Perhaps the war even slowed down the process 
of absorption of traditional scholarship by the Nazis. Most of the younger 
historians (among whom the Nazis predominated) joined the army, and 
‘scholarly enterprises were forced to rely more heavily on the services of older 


2See the article by O. J. Hammen, “German Historians and the Advent of the National 
Socialist State,” Journal of Modern History, XUI (1941), 161-88. I fully realize that the dis- 
tinction here made between Nazi historians and traditional scholarship is somewhat superficial. 
It is certainly not meant to imply that all those who in their research maintained traditional 
standards were anti-Nazi or non-Nazi in their political views, 
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men. Thus the work of Frank’s Reichsinstitut did not expand very much. 
The volumes Reich und Reichsfetnde constituted the chief wartime publica- 
tion of the Reichsinstitut. They began to appear in 1940. Aside from historical 
essays on the most diverse topics they contain letters about war experiences 
from Institut members in the armed forces. The letters on the Russian cam- 
paign possess a certain historical significance since they reveal something of 
the German attitude toward the Russian war and Russia in general. An ar- 
ticle by Walter Frank on the Jewish question? summarizes the work of the 
Institut in this field and may have its value, less for the information it con- 
tains than for the insight it provides into the pathological state of Germany 
under the Nazis. 

In the realm of traditional academic scholarship, a number of publica- 
tions started before the war were completed during the war. Of new volumes 
of the Monumenta, the one on the charters of Emperor Henry IV * is of par- 
ticular significance. In modern history, the final volumes of the Stein edi- 
tion of Botzenhart have appeared, and the two great editions of source ma- 
terial on the policy of the fifties and sixties, Die Auswärtige Politik Preus- 
sens’ and Die Quellen zur Deutschen Politik Österreichs, are nearly com- 
pleted. Of other editions of source material, the publication of the correspond- 
ence of Willibald Pirckheimer® and the completion of the volumes on the 
life and letters of C. F. Savigny” must be mentioned; they are of basic im- 
portance for the study of German humanism and romanticism respectively. 

Larger works of historical research completed during or on the eve of the 
war are Srbik’s Deutsche Einheit, of which volumes three and four, mainly 
diplomatic history from 1859 to 1866, have appeared, and Stahlin’s Russian 
history, which now leads up to the fall of tsarism in the First World War. 
A few historians of the older generation—Brackmann,* Hartung,” Hintze,*° 
Ritter**—have published collections of their essays and shorter studies. The 
volume of essays by Hintze is particularly important. ‘There is no doubt that 


3 W., Frank, “Zur Geschichte der Judenfrage,” Historische Zeitschrift, CLXT (1940), 558-66. 

4 Die Urkunden Heinrichs IV, 1st part, ed. by D. von Gladiss (Berlin, 1941). 

5 See the review article by L. Bittner, “Das Aktenwerk ‘Die Auswärtige Politik Preussens, ” 
Historische Zeitschrift, CLXVI (1942), 57-89 

8 Willibald Pirckheimers Briefwechsel, ed. by E. Reicke, I (Ver affentlichungen der Kommis- 
sion zur Erforschung der Geschichte der Reformation und Gegenreformation, Humanistenbriefe, 
IV [Munich, 1940]). 

1 Friedrich Carl von Savigny: ein Bild seines Lebens mit einer Sammlung seiner Briefe, ed. 
by A. Stoll, Ill, Ministerzeit und letzte Lebensjahre, 1842-1861 (Berlin, 1939). 

8 A, Brackmann, Gesammelte Aufsätze (Weimar, 1941). 

°F. Hartung, Volk und Staat in der deutschen Geschichte: Gesammelte Abhandlungen 
(Leipzig, 1940). 

100, Hintze, Staat und Verfassung: Gesammelte Abhandlungen sur allgemeinen Verfass- 
ungsgeschichte, ed. by F. Hartung (Leipzig, 1941). 

11 G. Ritter, Lebendige Vergangenheit: ' Beiträge zur Historischen Selbstbesinnung (Leipzig, 


1944). 
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with the perspective which only the passage of time provides, Hintze emerges 
as the most important figure in German historical scholarship of the twen- 
tieth century, and this volume contains his fundamental investigations of 
feudalism, historicism, parliamentarism, etc., which had not previously been 
easily accessible. Of works on single topics, the book of H. Mitteis, Der Staat 
des Hohen Mittelalters,” may be mentioned as presenting the most recent 
German view of the problems of medieval constitutional history. Further- 
more, a number of studies have continued research into Bismarckian diplo- 
macy, which, since the twenties, has been a favorite topic of modern German 
historians who have developed it into a form of specialization.** 

In spite of a certain division of labor established between the Nazi school 
of historical thinking and traditional historical scholarship, which division, 
to a limited extent, permitted traditional scholarship to continue the cultiva- 
tion of its rapidly shrinking garden, it was unavoidable that the traditional- 
ists had to take issue with certain fundamental ideas on which the Nazis 
tried to hinge the whole of European history and which could not be shut 
out by an escape into specialization. The idea of the exclusively creative force 
of the Germanic race and the idea of Germany as the organizing factor of 
Europe, 7.e., the concept of the “Reich,” shared this pervasive character. 
There were no open clashes, but the way in which certain special questions 
were handled by the more traditionally inclined historians implied a rejection 
of the assumptions underlying these Nazi conceptions. This led to a dispute 
with the Nazi historians, and more detailed investigations necessarily fol- 
lowed which sometimes resulted in a real addition to our historical knowledge. 

Of wartime discussions connected with the idea of the supreme im- 
portance of the Germanic race, the dispute over the origin of the German 
state can be regarded as fruitful in this way. Basically it was a discussion of 
the events resulting in the seizure of the crown by Arnulf of Carinthia in 887 
and of the role and significance of the German tribal dukedoms in this revo- 
lution. This scholarly discussion received a certain political slant from the 
fact that those who considered the tribal dukedoms as definitely constituted 
organizations and active factors in these events regarded the Germanic ele- 
ment as the creative and decisive force in German history while their oppon- 
ents laid more stress on the Roman political tradition and therefore the whole 
_ Western heritage. The principal protagonists in this discussion were M. Lint- 


12 H, Mitteis, Der Staat des Hohen Mittelalters: Grundlagen einer vergleichenden Verfassungs- 
geschichte des Lehnezeitalters (2d rev. ed.; Weimar, 1944). 

13 See, for instance, W. Schiirsler, Deutschland zwischen Russland und England: Studien 
zur Aussenpolitik des Bismarckschen Reiches (Leipzig, 1940), or the study by O. Stolberg- 
e ai on Bismarck's ambassador in Paris, Robert Graf von der Goltz, 1863-1869 (Olden- 
burg, 1942). 
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zel, who advocated the importance of the Germanic element, and G. Tellen- 
bach, who represented the view that Arnulf acted mainly on his own, and'that 
the German dukedoms originated only in the tenth century, created from 
above by a Reich aristocracy, concerning whose development Tellenbach's 
investigations are a valuable contribution.** 


Because of the Nazi tendency to ascribe all productive events in history 


to the Germanic race, the Reformation—and Luther in particular—remained 
a lively issue in the historical debate. Against the Nazi view that Luther 
was really the founder of a new German religion and that a great portion 
of his importance was the stimulus which he gave to German nationalism, 
G. Ritter had already protested before the war, and in various books which 
came out during the war he restated his view that Luther’s chief concern 
was of a religious nature and that the political consequences of his doctrine 
were merely byproducts, beyond Luther’s conscious and original aim.” 

The Nazi idea of Germany as the organizing power in Europe placed the 
concept of the Reich in the foreground of historical interest and made it 
fashionable among German historians. The number of books on whose title 
pages the word “Reich” figures prominently is legion. This trend continued, 
perhaps even increased, during the war.** In some of the books concerned 
with the problem of the Reich, for instance in F. Bock’s Reichsidee und Na- 
tionalstaaten," the author tries to adjust his work to the prevailing fashion 
by some general remarks at the beginning and at the end, but Bock’s volume 
is in reality a rather pedestrian though thorough diplomatic history of the re- 
lations between the emperor, England, and France in the first half of the 
thirteenth century. On the other hand, many of these studies are not really 
historical investigations, but political discussions, based on historical material, 
of the meaning and implications of the concept of the Reich. They oscillate, 
in somewhat slow adjustment to the military progress of Nazi Germany 
through Europe, between considering the Reich as the root of Mitteleuropa 
and exalting it as a stabilizing order for the whole of Europe.** These studies 


14 See G. Tellenbach, Kénigtum und Stimme in der Werdezeit des deutschen Reiches 
(Quellen und Studien zur Verfassungsgeschichte des deutschen Reiches im Mittelalter und in 
der Neuzeit), III (1939), and Die Entstehung des deutschen Reiches (1940); M. Lintzel, Die 
Anfänge des deutschen Reiches (1942). See also the articles by Tellenbach and Lintzel in 
Historische Zeitschrift, CLXV (1942), CLXVI (1942), and the literature given there. G. Barra- 
clough in his Outline of German History (Oxford, 1946)), makes extensive use of the most 
recent German literature on the Middle Ages. 

15 See G. Ritter, Die Weltwirkung der Reformation (Leipzig, 1942), and his enlarged and 
completely revised Luther biography (1943). 

16 The article by G. Krueger, “Um den Reichsgedanken,” Historische Zeitschrift, CLXV 
(1942), 457—71, can serve as an introduction to the most recent literature on this topic. 

17 E, Bock, Reichsidee und Nationalstaaten vom Untergang des alten Reiches bis zur 
Kündigung des deutsch-englischen Biindnisses im Jahre 1341 (Munich, 1943). 

181 mention here F. von Cochenhausen, Die Verteidigung Mitteleuropas (Jena, 1940): Das 
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frequently contain sharp criticisms of opposing ideologies, like that of the 
balance of power, or call forth a defense of such systems by more or less hid- 
den opponents of Nazism.' But the interest in this problem led also to 
serious historical investigations into the reality of the meaning of the Reich 
in the Middle Ages. In this connection the political ideas of Nicolaus Cusanus 
were carefully studied.?” Perhaps the most interesting result was'a rather de- 
tailed investigation of what the Reich represented in the centuries of its de- 
cline, from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, and it can probably be 
said that ‘these studies shed some new and significant light on the strength 
of the idea of a common European order in a period which seemed domi- 
nated by the concept of raison d’état and the emergence of the national state. 

Only one aspect of the picture of German historiographical activity dur- 
ing wartime emerges if one takes into account solely scholarly production 
along lines of previous development. The war also brought new elements 
into the picture. History was placed in the service of the war, że., while 
works of pure historical scholarship decreased, increasing attention was given 
to half political, half historical problems connected with the war. Since Nazi 
war policy was to a large extent patterned after the aims of Nazi ideology, 
this “war service” of German historiography meant an increased preoccupa- 
tion with topics in which previously only Nazi historians had specialized. 
One can probably say that the chief historical problem brought into the fore- 
ground by the war was that of German expansion in Europe. This general 
problem may be divided into its constituent elements: (a) The fate of the 
Volksdeutsche, i.e., the history of the German minorities in Europe, received 
increasing attention. (b) The history of the Germanic countries in the North 
and of German colonization in southeastern Europe was studied with great 
zeal, (c) Finally, the whole of eastern Europe, as an area of potential expan- 
. sion of the German frontier, became a favorite field for historians. For the 
purpose of studies in these fields, historical research institutes were founded 
at various universities—for instance, in Greifswald a “Schwedisches Institut,” 
in Passau the “Institut zur Erforschung des deutschen Volkstums im Süden 


Reich und Europa (Leipzig, 1941), a symposium with contributions by F. Hartung, Th. Mayer, 
F. Roerig, Carl Schmitt; the views of the Frank circle are stated in K. R. Ganzer, Das Reich als 
europäische Ordnungsmacht (Hamburg, 1941). 

19 For instance, P. R. Rohden, Die klassische’ Diplomatie von Kaunitz bis Metternich 
(Leipzig, 1939). i 

29 See the article by G. Kallen, “Die politische Theorie im philosophischen System des 
Nikolaus von Cues,” Historische Zeitschrift, CLXV (1942), 246-77, and E. Bohnerstaett, Kirche 
und Reich im Schrifttum des Nikolaus von Cues (Heidelberg, 1939). 

21 See Erik Wolf, “Idee und Wirklichkeit des Reiches im deutschen Rechtsdenken des 16. 
und 17. Jahrhunderts” in Reich und Recht in der deutschen Philosophie, ed. ty K. Lorenz, I 
(Stuttgart, 1943), 33-168, 
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und Súdosten,” and several institutes of castern European history. All these 
organizations published series of monographs.concerned with the history of 
their areas. 

The scholarly value of the studies concerned with the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and eastern Europe is low. The studies on eastern Europe are mostly 
vitiated by a strong nationalistic bias, emphasizing the significance of the 
German element in the development of this region. The works on the Scan- 
dinavian countries are intended to make the German public acquainted 
with the results of Scandinavian historical scholarship; they cannot be con- 
sidered works of original historical research.” 

The studies of the Volksdeutsche also have a strong nationalistic bias. The 
whole problem does not deserve the intensive attention which was given to 
it by the Nazis and by German historiography in wartime. But, in a limited 
way, the field has historical interest, and certain studies—for example, those 
on the méthodological aspects of the subject,” and on the role of the Volks- 
deutsche in nal events like the revolution of 1848*-—will be of use to 
those who concern themselves with the historical aspects of the nationalities 
problem in Europe. 

The most important results were derived from the increased interest in 


southeastern Europe. Of course, mainly as-the result of the work of Srbik, 


a revision of German history in favor of the Grossdeutsche Idee had already 
started before the war, even before the Nazis came to power, and during the 
war this tendency became still more pronounced. A figure like Prince Eugen 
became a hero of German history with the German advance into the Balkans 
and was discussed in numerous books, articles, and dissertations.” Much work 
was concentrated upon the history of Austria. One of the main research sub- 
jects was the part played by Austria in the revolt against Napoleon. It ‘has 


probably been proved that, as far as the liberation movement is concerned, past : 


historical research has been inclined to underestimate the part. of Austria 
and her leading statesmen such as Stadion.” 


22 For instance, U. Noack, Nordische Frühgeschichte und Wikingerzeit (Munich, 1941), 
which is vol. I of his Geschichte der nordischen Völker. See also his article, “Die Entwicklung der 
norwegischen Geschichtsschreibung,” Historische Zeitschrift, CLXV (1942), 313-34, 528-52. See 
also articles in Kteler Blatter, a scholarly periodical founded during the war. 

23 See H. Haussherr, nee deutscher Volksgruppen im Auslande,” Historische 
Zestsehrifé, CLX (1939), 35-78 

24 See J. Phtzner, “Die Grenz- a Auslandsdeutsche Bewegung des Jahres 1848,” ibid., 
. CLX (1939), 308-23. 

25 V, Bibl, Pring Eugen (Vienna, 1941); W. Elze, Prinz Eugen: sein Weg, sein Werk, und 
Englands Verrat (Stuttgart, 1941); H. Kretschmayr, Prinz Eugen (Munich, 1941). 

26 See H. Roessler, Österreichs Kampj um Deutschlands Befreiung: die deutsche Politik der 
nationaler Führer Österreichs, 1805-15 (2 vols, Hamburg, 1940). The Nazi attitude of the 
author dces not inspire full confidence in his results. 
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, It may be added that, as was to be expected, the war produced a spate of 
works on questions of military history and on the connection between war 
and politics. The book by Huber, Heer und Staat, although rather more 

of a treatise on political science than on history, may be mentioned as a 
- fundamental discussion of this subject.” The special relation which existed in 
Prussia and Germany between political and military leadership has been 
taken up in books by H. O. Meisner and F. Hartung.” Finally the great 
biography of Seeckt by Rabenau,” based on Seeckt's papers, is of fundamental 
importance for the question of how the continuity of the Prussian military 
tradition was maintained under the Weimar Republic and how the Reichs- 
wehr became a dominant political factor during the twenties. 

In evaluating German historiographical activities during wartime the 
fact of the continuous existence of a varied historical production should not 
be taken as an indication that it will be easy for German historiography to 
regain a place in the world of international scholarship. Quite aside from the 
direct intellectual devastation wrought by the Nazis and from the difficulties 
created by external circumstances, there are a number of factors which place 
‘the revival of German historiographical activity under a severe handicap. 
Even before the Nazi period German historiography had become slightly 
obsolete in its exclusive concentration on political and intellectual history 
with its attendant neglect of problems arising out of a study of social and 
economic developments. This refusal to investigate the very fields which, 
during the last decades, have lent new vitality to the historiography of other 
countries continued and grew more adamant during the Nazi period. More- 
over, the war made serious inroads into the generation of younger historians, 
and the chances that those who survived will be able to revive German 
historiography are diminished by the fact they are themselves mainly Nazi 
products.” Furthermore, very few representative historians of the pre-Nazi 
period are left to form a bridge between the present and the better tradition of 
the past and to inculcate sounder methods into the new generation. With a 
few exceptions, that whole generation of German historians has died during 


27 E, R. Huber, Heer und Staat (2d. rev. ed.; Hamburg, 1943). 

28 H, O, Meisner, Der Kriegsminister 1814-1914, cin Beitrag zur militárischen Verfassungs- 
geschichte (Berlin, 1940). F. Hartung, Verantwortliche Regierung, Kabinette und Nebenregie- 
rungen im konstitutionellen Preussen. 

29 F, von Rabenau, Aus meinem [sic] Leben (1938) and Aus seinem Leben (1940), a two- 
volume biography of Hans von Seeckt, 


80 A few titles of recent German dissertations, picked at random, are: “Ein deutscher 
Grenzlandkampf im ausgehenden Mittelalter: die Abwehrkewegung deutschen Volkstums gegen 
Burgund”; “Die Germanen im Urteil des Bonifazius und in threr Wirkung auf seine Missions- 
praxis”; “Auswärtige Politik als Rassen und Raumproblem gesehen an der Ostpolitik Bismarcks”; 
“Die innenpolitische Auseinandersetzung des ‘Vorwärts’ und der Staatsgewalt im Weltkrieg.” 
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IN September, 1858, after graduating from Harvard University, Henry Adams 
sailed with a group of friends for Germany. Adams had selected that country 
as his destination because he wanted to learn something about the mystical 
subject of “civil law.” Just what this particular brand of law might be 
neither he nor his father, nor any of his friends, knew precisely. However 
a good German university was supposed to be the proper place to find out 
all about it. The names of several German universities were at that time 
compounded with the very best the world could offer in scholarship. One 
of Adams’ favorite Harvard professors, James Russell Lowell, knew this to be 
a fact from his own experiences at one or two of them, and he urged Adams 
to finish his formal education by a similar pursuit of knowledge. As most 
serious readers well know, Adams explains in his Education of Henry Adams 
. that he succeeded in acquiring no more education in Germany than he ever 
did anywhere else. To some extent he was correct. When he arrived in Berlin 
he did not know even the German language. Here was the greatest of ob- 
- stacles to a grasp of either a lecture or a textbook. Nevertheless he dauntlessly 
matriculated at the University of Berlin and attempted to learn the language 
by ear and by private study. Failing utterly, he left the university and in 
January, 1859, he enrolled in the Friedrichs-Wilhelm Werdersches Gymna- 
sium, which was a public school for boys averaging fourteen years of age. 
Here he hoped to find the incentive necessary to a systematic mastery of the 
language. He had scarcely entered upon this new phase of his career when 
his brother Charles wrote him from Boston requesting a series of articles 
which he was certain he could have published in Boston and New York news- 
papers. Henry liked the suggestion and planned to write them in the form 
of letters to no one in particular.” But within the next few months Henry, 
having already lost inspiration in civil law, lost all interest in a formal study 


of the language. Even the very atmosphere of the city of Berlin began to 
* The editor is in the Historical Division, War Department Special Staff. 
1 Harold Dean Cater, ed., Henry Adams and His Friends (Boston, 1947), p. XXV. 
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pall on his sensitive nature. Travel and a quickening interest in the world of 
art began to lure him on to other cities. On April 1 he backed gracefully 
away from the whole Berlin project and within a few days had set himself 
up in the much more fascinating city of Dresden. Here he gathered together 
his notes and his rough manuscript and completed the two following letters. 
Immediately he was disappointed with them, and he wrote his brother that 
he had put them away in a trunk where they would “remain undisturbed 
until when years are over, I shall have occasion perhaps to use them.” * Within 
the next few months he had written a series of letters which his brother found 
to be of considerable interest to editors in both New York and Boston. Henry 
was probably wise in hiding these two letters, for his career as a writer un- 
doubtedly profited by a fresh start. Also, because of our present interest 
in German education along democratic lines, these two letters are probably 
more interesting now than they would have been in 1859. At any rate they 
remained hidden among a stray portion of Adams’ private papers until 1941.* 
Aside from whatever interest they may have in German educational methods, 
they are a further documentation of the Education, and they throw an in- 
teresting light on the German character in general. 


I 
My Dear— 

You know how I came abroad to endeavor to add a little to a very indifferent 
stock of knowledge, and how I settled myself in the city of Berlin with the in- 
tention of joining the University there and pursuing the interesting study of the 
Roman law. You know how utterly disgusted I became in the course of two 
months at my slow progress in the German language and how in a fit of despair 
I determined to dismiss teacher and exercise book, and break out a new road for 
myself. If there is anyone who would not despair after two months of the German 
language and of the city of Berlin, he must either be very pleasantly situated or 
else be a genius. Common mortals feel as though whatever little doubt they may 
have formerly had as to whether they were stupid or not, is now unquestionably 
settled. That they are not only blockheads but worse blockheads than other 
people, and the best thing for them to do is to go home and remain there in happy 
ignorance of the existence of work too great for their abilities, 

In this state of mind I snatched at the idea which was proposed to me by an 
American gentleman, of joining a school; a Gymnasium as the Prussians call it; 
and by my friend’s assistance I succeeded in carrying the plan out and was entered 
as a scholar on the books of what I will call the Joachims-Werdersches Gymna- 
sium, at about the first of January in the year 1859, And now having finished my 
course there and learned as much as I could, I sit down to write to you the results 
of my school-experience so far as they relate to the Prussian schools, and to give 
to you as well as I can, an idea of the manner in which that famous system is 
carried on. I am not going to trouble it very deeply, and do not feel sure that all my 
ideas are right, but as the Prussian school-system has been praised on good, very 


3 Ibid., p. 36. 
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good authority as the best in the world, perhaps you may feel some little interest 
in reading my experiences in it though they don't pretend to be authority at all. 
The celebrated individual who carried a brick into the market-place as a specimen 
of the house he had to sell, ought not to be laughed at in these days when science 
builds up a world out of a fossil bird’s-claw. If you choose, you may be able to 
extract some actually definite ideas about this famous edifice even from the brick 
which I had the pleasure to see, and’ now am going to tell you about. 

To begin with a word or two about the general matter. Without undertaking 
to give you an idea of the different kinds of Prussian schools, which would fill a 
book, I will just mention that a Gymnasium is intended to educate those boys who 
intend to go on through the University. There are a variety of other schools which 
only teach the more utilitarian branches; such are the Realschulen. There are other 
schools still to teach the trades, parallel institutions apparently to the great Uni- 
versities. Then there are still other schools, which have been under most rigid 
direction from Government; to teach the teachers, or rather to educate teachers. 
But to acknowledge the truth, all my study over “das preussische Schulwesen” 
in numerous volumes, and all my inquiries, never gave me a very exact idea of all 
the many distinctions between the different kinds of Prussian schools. Many of 
these schools run together and their paths cross each other. Then again many 
of the distinctions are from Statutes passed since 1848, during the reactionary 
times. But a very short time before I arrived in Berlin the reactionary King 
Friedrich-Wilhelm IV was compelled to give up the Government and go to Italy to 
recover his health or perhaps rather his sanity, for he was not capable of governing. 
At his'departure his brother became Prince Regent. A quiet but tremendous revolu- 
tion took place. The old Mantuffel ministry went out and a new and more liberal 
one stood in their places and took the lead in reform. An unpacked House of 
Deputies was elected, more truly representing the people and their wants, than 
any that had sat there for years before, Freedom of thought and of speech was 
restored, Men say that the Prussian people have a different look, a different tone 
now from what they had a year ago. Among the many reforms that the new Minis- 
try had to bring in, that of the schools was and is now one of the most important, 
for it had been one of the greatest efforts of the former system to create such a 
school discipline that no future generation would attempt to repeat the experiment 
of 1848, and if such an experiment was repeated, to have a body of young men 
who would stand by the King and Loyalty under all circumstances. 

The Prussian system is therefore now in a state of transition, and the old 
lines are gradually changing so that it is hard to say what they really are. The 
contest between “Humanismus” and “Reallismus” is turning in favor of the latter. 
That is, a classical education is now not so necessary as formerly, Development is 
freer, and more removed from the oversight of the state and church, and it is to be 
hoped that a new generation will grow up, capable of appreciating, conducting 
and maintaining the principles of Constitutional Government. 

The school to which I was admitted was, then, a Gymnasium. In it the whole 
course from the beginning of Grammar, Mathematics, Geography and so forth, 
up to the higher branches of Geometry, Physics, but I think not Metaphysics, the 
more dificult Latin and Greek authors, such as Tacitus and Thucidides, 
< Quintilian and Plato, and so forth, was taught, including a vast number of Bible 
chapters learned by memory, French and even Hebrew. The course therefore, as 
you see, is a very long one. Properly it is one of eight years, though a boy may 
enter an advanced class, or may pass only six months in one class, or on the other 
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hand may be eighteen months or even two years in accomplishing the work of 
one. The first and oldest Class is called the Prima, the second, the Secunda, and so 
on down to the Sexta which is the youngest. The Secunda and Tertia however 
were divided into the Ober- and Unter-Secunda and Tertia, and the Tertia was 
yet further subdivided into rooms: Ober-Tertia A and B, and Unter-Tertia A and 
B, and as I had expressed the wish to make as young a class as possible, 1 was 
placed in the Ober-Tertia B. 

The arrangement of teachers was somewhat complicated. In all there were 
twenty-four, including the Director and the singing-masters. The Director had the 
control of the whole school and gave instruction principally to the Prima. There 
were ten Ordinarii, as they are called. The Ordinartus has the special control of one 
room, or in some cases of a whole class in two rooms; so the Ober-Tertia B in which 
I sat, had an Ordinarius of its own; but the Prima A and B had only one Ordi- 
narius for both. The duties of the Ordinarius were the same as those of an under- 
master usually are in a large school, But the Ordinarius of a class taught other 
Classes as well as his own. For instance, in the Ober-Tertia B there were forty- 
four boys; all learned the same lessons and recited at the same time. When the 
morning school began at eight o'clock, perhaps it was with a mathematical recita- 
tion, in which case the Ordinarius of the Prima called us to order, directed the 
recitation, and when the nine o'clock bell rang, left the room. Then an interval of 
some ten minutes followed, during which no master was present and the boys 
ate their breakfast and did what they pleased. Unless they made an outrageous 
noise they were not interfered with. Then perhaps there was a Latin or Greek 
recitation, and our own Ordinarius would conduct it, also disappearing when the 
ten o'clock bell rang, and leaving us to ourselves, In summer however it is cus- 
tomary at ten o’clock in the morning and three in the afternoon for the boys to 
be all ordered down into the yard so that they and the rooms may get a little 
fresh air. But after the ten or fifteen minutes the recitations began again. Perhaps 
it was French, or Ovid, in which case a teacher who was not Ordinarius of any 
class, heard it. Then at eleven there was another interval, followed by another 
recitation, and at twelve o'clock we were dismissed till two, On Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Saturday afternoons there was no school. On other days there were two 
more recitations lasting from two till four o'clock. The Ordinarius therefore, 
although he had the immediate control of matters relating to his Class, yet was not 
by any means always with it. Out of the twenty-six hours that our Ordinarius 
taught every week, twenty of them were employed in his own Class, for he taught 
us Greek, Latin, German, History and Religion. But this was a large proportion. 
There were thirty-two hours of school every week, and of these thirty-two hours 
some of the Classes were only six or eight under their Ordinarius, The Prima only 
three. Six different teachers gave instruction to the Ober-Tertia B. No teacher 
taught more than twenty-six hours in one week; some of the younger ones as 
little as four and five. 

The number of scholars belonging to the Gymnasium this Semester was four 
hundred and fifty-seven. In my own room there were forty-four, of whom the 
oldest was nineteen, the youngest ten years. The average ought to be about four- 
teen. They sat in nine rows, but the arrangement of places seemed to me needlessly 
clumsy and confused. In the first place came the Class arrangement which was 
determined by the semi-annual examinations, and was used when no other was 
in order, and by the Prima and Secunda always, Then there were five other ar- 
rangements for different recitations, which were determined by “extemporalia” 
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that were written in Latin and Greek once every week, in French once in two 
weeks, and in the others variably. So in the course of a day the boys would change 
their places four or five times, and every week had a total change and grand con- 
fusion in every study besides. But as there was nothing but a satchel of books 
to be moved, it did not cause so much disturbance as it would in an American 
school where there are desks and where each boy is expected to have a small 
library of his own. Moreover as the best scholars were always on the front benches 
and the poorest on the benches behind, the changes did not alter much the general 
arrangement. The boy who stood first in the Class arrangement was called the 
Primus, and had some small duties and honors of his own. I myself had a fixed 
place on the third bench which was never changed. 

The examinations took place every six months and in these schools there is no 
such thing as shirking them and going on from Class to Class without knowing 
what it is all about. They must be faced and they are pretty severe. No boy can 
pass from one Class to another without going through an examination, and I could 
not find any reason why a stupid or lazy boy might not in this way pass his whole 
life in the school and die at last at an advanced age before he had come to the 
Prima. Perhaps the year’s military service to which every Prussian at twenty 
is by law compelled, may have something to do with this, At all eveats they seemed 
to get through the trial in some way; perhaps because the system is so perfect that 
it can be warranted to drive the necessary ideas into the head of anyone, no matter 
how hard or how soft that head may be. 

This system is certainly as sure to teach what is required as a system can be. 
The instruction is mostly oral. As the whole class recites together and recites every 
hour, there is no studying dene in school, for a recitation usually requires all a 
boy’s quickness and the masters for the most part were very ready to see if one’s 
thoughts were wandering. The questions flew about in every direction, and in- 
attention was pretty sure to be rewarded by having to copy and learn by memory 
at home all that had been talked about, The great point insisted on by the Board 
of Education and carried out faithfully by most of the teachers was this quickness 
and attention, as at once the result and the cause of a thorough acquaintance with 
the subject. This seemed to me to be the main principle of the tuition, and the 
whole school arrangement seemed adapted to carry it out. The memory too was 
forced to a very high point not only by this daily exercise but by other long tasks. So 
the elocution which one would suppose in a state like Prussia to be a great point in 
education, had degenerated into a mere loading of the memory; and the boys used 
to pride themselves not on gestures or voice, for they never moved a muscle nor 
varied a tone, but on repeating without mistakes long passages from history or 
poetry. I have heard them gabble off extracts of this sort with hardly the least 
mistake or even hesitation, for half an hour, only pausing to catch their breath; 
and they did this too of their own accord apparently, for the master often inter- 
rupted them before they were through and dispensed with what was left un- 
recited; and they had their own choice what to learn’ There was but one hour 
a week devoted to this exercise, and it was seldom that more than three boys 
spoke in this hour. 

But the hours in school were not confined merely to reciting. Our history 
lessons for instance were nothing but a collection of dates to be committed to 
memory, but the teacher lectured to us as we learned them, and filled up the 
skeleton with all sorts of illustrations, At one time when we were engaged upon 
the thirty years war he not only read extracts from its history, but occupied six 
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or eight of the history hours in causing the boys to read extracts from Schiller’s 
Wallenstein aloud, allotting the different characters to different boys, while the 
rest followed the reading, book in hand. Again in the history of Frederic the 
Great’s campaigns he read to us extracts of poems relating to the battles; showed 
us coins and medals of the times; and in several cases selected from the scholars 
who were to soon take their turn in elocution, certain ones who should have for 
a subject the lives of the different celebrated men whom we were reading about. 
The boys were eager to do it, and executed their work in a manner that most 
masters whom I ever saw, would consider as wonderfully praiseworthy. 

The extemporalia too were peculiar and make a very prominent point in the 
German system as it is known in America. Once a week the master would read 
to the room for an hour, sentences in German which the boys must write in Latin 
or Greek as the case might be. The words were commonly taken from Caésar or 
Xenophon which we were then reading, and the constructions were examples of 
what we had already been studying in the Grammar, or what had been especially 
called to our notice. Besides this, the boys were very seldom at loss for words, for 
from the Sexta they had been drilled in committing a Latin Vocabulary to memory 
and were expected to know it all, including the verbs, their conjugations and 
irregularities and their compounds, To me of course it was impossible, and I 
sheltered myself behind my ignorance of German. 

The study of religion was another peculiarity. The Prussian Government seems 
to think that nothing will give a boy religious ideas so well as learning psalms and 
hymns, and really for teachers of the Elementary schools the principal point was 
that they should know some fifty of these by memory. But besides this, and, I 
hope, of a little more practical use, there were lectures and other exercises adapted 
to every class, and two hours in the week were occupied in this branch. This is 
insisted upon by the Government most strongly, and as usual, with most exact 
directions and limitations. 

To come at last to the school-discipline; the police, so to speak, of the institu- 
tion: This, like everything else, is all regulated in the most careful way by Gov- 
ernment. There are no rewards to speak of, The Primus of each half year gets, as 
I was told, a prize of a book or something of the sort; of no great account even 
to them. I have already mentioned the arrangement in respect to rank. There 
were no monthly reports or weekly. No “approbations” and no “censures.” Only 
at the end of each quarter-year, I believe, a so-called “Censur” or Report was given 
out, which told how the scholar stood in each study, whether well or otherwise, 
and to which were added any remarks that seemed to the master appropriate to 
the case. This report must be signed by the parent or guardian and returned at 
a fixed time. 

In regard to punishments, as in regard to rewards, it seems to be rather the 
moral effect that is sought, than anything else. As there is no attempt made to 
bribe boys to do well, so the fear of bodily pain is not used to, frighten them into 
it. Only in the extremest cases and under the greatest reservations is it permitted 
to the teachers to use corporal punishment. Even then the two highest classes, I 
think, were not subjected to it, 1 asked the boys how it was about this and they 
informed me that it did happen occasionally, and that while I was there a case 
had occurred. Two scholars had thrown dirt at a horse-rider in the Thier-Garten. 
They were in some way identified and complained of, According to my informant 
the punishment was performed by the school-servant, or janitor, in the privacy of 
his department and bore a strong resemblance to the English operation of “hors- 
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ing.” As the boys always told me the truth and never attempted, or seemed to 
conceive of, embroidering, I believe them here as well as elsewhere. There was 
another case, too, of a boy in one of the upper classes, which shows how little 
corporal punishment is used. He had been sent down into a lower Class to remain 
an hour as a punishment, but started to leave the room before the hour was over. 
The master stopped him, and ordered him to take his seat again, using the “du” 
in addressing him. The boy obeyed slowly, and remarked as he turned round, 
“Pray speak a little more respectfully.” The master walked up to him and took 
hold of the breast collar of his coat with both hands as if to shake him, whereat 
the boy seized the master’s wrists. As it is, I believe, against the law for a sub- 
master to use violence in any case, he merely ordered the boy to take his seat, and 
remain while he called the Director. But the Director was not in his room, and 
meanwhile the young gentleman coolly walked out, passed the ‘master and went 
up the stairs where he stood at the top with his hands in his pockets and watched 
the infuriated teacher below. Of course the affair in fifteen minutes was known 
to the whole school and created great excitement. The teachers deliberated, and 
at last it was resolved that he might take his choice between apologizing publicly 
and leaving the school. At first he refused to apologise at all, but finally in obedi- 
ence to his father’s direction, he walked up to the teacher one afternoon and in- 
formed him that he took back what he had said. I believe this was the end of the 
matter. Of course the story is as the scholars told it, and how much the teacher's 
account may vary I cannot say. But the words and the action in the school-room 
are indubitable, and an apology would seem a very slight punishment for it. 
Perhaps the council of teachers may have thought the boy in the right, as they 
did in another case of refusal to obey, where the boy received no punishment at 
all. But in one case of a whole room’s rebelling, which occurred before I came,-the 
class was decimated; every tenth boy dismissed from the school. My Gymnasium 
had, so I was told, quite a reputation for this sort of thing. Expulsion is reserved 
for incorrigible cases, but the subject is allowed to enter any other school. Some- 
times I was told that a dose of corporal punishment preceded expulsion, which 
would be adding insult to injury with a vengeance. 

The ordinary punishment for misdemeanors was either degradation or a “note.” 
To degrade a scholar was to send him down from his own room into a lower 
class for an hour or more. This occurred frequently. A “note” was a pretty severe 
punishment in the grade of punishments, yet at worse I could not see that its 
positive resúlts were anything more than a scolding. Suppose a scholar misbehaves 
himself; the monitor is directed to write a note against his name with the cause 
of the punishment. The Ordinarius who examines the monitor’s book daily, sees 
the note and shakes his head at the culprit. The Director who comes in every 
Saturday to receive the weekly report, sees the note and shakes Azs head at the 
boy, adding perhaps a word or two of warning. Then in the remarks on the 
quarterly Censur the notes had their weight; but this was all. There were no 
“censures” for eight notes, nor whippings for twelve. Indeed to give so many 
would destroy the moral effect of the punishment, and this effect was quité strong 
as it was. For the youngest classes there were also, I was told, good notes and 
fractions of notes. 

The smaller punishments were principally what is called “Straf-arbeiten,” or 
extra work to be done out of school. These were flung round by dozens, One poor 
little stupid fellow was never without them. To write a translation of half a dozen 
paragraphs of Xenophon; learn a page of history dates; copy a tense of a Greek 
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verb out in all numbers and persons and commit it to memory; these were the 
Strafarbeiten. And a recitation seldom passed that more or less were not given 
out. But even in regard to these as well as to the severer punishments, the teacher 
must take care, for the laws are exact and the appeal to the Ministry is ready 
and plain. : 

That the masters have very extensive authority over the boys; that they are 
in a manner made police-men and especially directed to look round all the street 
corners and spy out all violation of ordinances on the part of the boys, such as 
throwing snow-balls or smoking cigars in the street, is a lamentable fact which 
I hope they pay as little attention to as possible. As a school-boy myself, I cannot 
help thinking that such things are not altogether dignified or honorable. Never- 
theless the directions of the Prussian Board of Education not only direct this, but 
promise particular favor to the teacher who distinguishes himself in it. 

The only other peculiarity which I recollect was the Gymnasium as we under- 
stand the word. Twice a week, on two of the three afternoons, the “Turnanstalt,” 
the place for gymnastic exercises, was open to the boys, and I think it was required 
that they should go through a course here, though of this I am not certain. I only 
know that every school has such an institution in connection with it, and that the 
boys go there and learn the usual exercises. - 

From this account of the arrangement of the school, which is as particular 
and accurate as I can make it, you can get an idea of how it is conducted. Cer- 
tainly it differs very considerably from anything I ever saw at home. There is a 
completeness and thoroughness about it that justifies any amount of praise. The 
length of the course gives ample time to carry the system out, and the peculiar 
kind of tuition makes it absolutely certain that the scholars must learn what is set 
before them. You will see at once how this continual watchfulness, this forcing 
of the memory, this combination of a whole school into one class, must hammer 
ideas into the head of the stupidest. 

I began by saying that I was not going to trouble df subject very deeply. I do 
not want to confuse the simple description I have tried to give, by any reflexions of 
my own on the merits of the matter. And yet perhaps it may be worth while for 
me to give you an idea of the practical result of all this as it struck me, The remark 
of an Englishman, I believe, about the German schools was to the effect that one 
learned the most in them, and got the worst education in the world, It seemed to 
me somewhat so. But the great fault that I found with them was just the principle 
on which they depend. They cramp the individual horribly. The forty-four boys 
in my room were a unit, or if they were not they were to be made so. They must 
develop themselves in the way that was opened to them. The school was a mill, 
and out of it men were produced with certain characters, or rather a certain char- 
acter, that had been ground into them for eight years, until it could never come 
out. The fact that human nature varies, that one sort of development suits one 
mind and a wholly different one suits another; the fact, in short, which I believe 
is in all the world only in America practically carried out, that each individual 
ought to walk that path for which God has best fitted him, and not that which 
man's regulations have planned out for him; this was wholly ignored. 

Of course you can take my reflections for what you think they are worth, As 
I said before, they don't pretend to be authority at all. 
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. II 
My DEAR 


You may or may not have succeeded in getting a clear idea or two out of my 
former letter, which was taken up merely with the bare facts relating to the 
arrangement of my Gymnasium. I did not think it worth while to draw com- 
parisons between these arrangements and those of our own schools at home, be- 
cause you can do it just as well for yourself. But now I will try to give you an idea 
of what the school really was like, and what sort of creatures German boys are. 
Of course you cannot expect to get a very clear idea, but such as it is, Pll give you 
the best I can. 

At quarter before eight o’clock, then, on the 6th of January, in the dusk and 
gloom of a Berlin morning, as I recollect them, I presented myself as previously 
ordered, at the apartments of the Director of the Joachims-Werdersches Gym- 
nastum, and under his auspices was introduced to my new school-mates. He 
conducted me into a room, over the door of which was inscribed “Ober-Tertia B,” 
and I suddenly found myself face to face with some fifty boys, who rose as we 
entered and stood grinning at me with a determined energy, which I, resolved 
not to be outdone, could only rival, but not beat. At a motion of the Director’s 
hand they took their seats again, and he proceeded to introduce me in a little 
speech, which was very kind and informal, and set me at once at my ease. Then 
a seat was allotted to me, and when I was settled, the Director retired, and the 
recitation which we had interrupted was resumed. 

My first impressions were anything but favorable. I had known only the luxury 
of our Boston schools. 1 recollected the large, high rooms; the perfect ventilation; 
the rows of black-boards; the maps; the globes; the desks that were so polished 
and comfortable, and that to have cut would have been a capital crime. I remem- 
bered the regard for health and neatness that I had been accustomed to see. I 
remembered the boys whom I used to go to school with; their animal spirits; their 
washed faces, and their clean shirts. Instead of all this, I found here the very 
opposites, A room neither high nor large. Air which it would be a compliment to 
call vile. One small blackboard in the corner. Nothing on the walls but coats and 
caps. Instead of separate desks and seats, only nine rows of benches and just room 
enough to allow for writing on the narrow board that served for desks, These too 
cut and ink-stained till they had lost all color but an indefinite dirty green. An 
idea of general neglect and dirt pervaded the room. The boys were shockingly 
pale and, if possible, yet more shockingly dirty. About some of them was a heavy, 
stupid, leaden look which was bad enough. Others were pale and puffy. One or 
two of the smallest, too, had, in contrast, bright cheeks and flashing eyes, and if we 
had been in America I should have expected within the year the departure of 
another fiery little soul which had fretted the pigmy body to decay, and o’er- 
informed its tenement of clay. 

Then too I was somewhat astonished to see the boys, as they were called out 
to recite, get up on the desks and walk along among their companions’ heads till 
they could jump down on the floor. Packed as they were in rows of five, as close 
together as possible, this was the easiest way for the inside ones to get out, and 
so they took it. Still I never could get used to it, and luckily as I had an outside 
seat and always recited from it, never was called on to imitate it. 

Then to return to the appearance of the boys, which I did indeed become used 
to, but which always was disagreeable to me. At first, as I’ve said, they struck me 
as frightfully pale and sickly looking, I don’t think it’s possible that I can have 
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forgotten so much the looks of my old school mates, as to make a mistake in 
calling these by far the worst looking boys J ever saw. Not morally bad-looking; 
that they were not; but pale, heavy, dirty, and in many cases with that puffy, flabby 
flatness about their faces, suggestive of a diet of sauer kohl and sausages, bad 
atmosphere and no exercise. Their white faces made me feel sick and low-spirited 
whenever I looked round the room. Yet the Prussian men are not so, The officers 
- in the army are remarkably well made, full-grown and handsome, I think, and 
though they are mostly noble, and picked men at that, still I fancy they go through 
pretty much the same course, The boys too did not seem to be sick more than 
other boys, They were not strong, certainly, but seemed healthy in spite of their 
appearance. They were not stupid, either, at least so far as their lessons were 
concerned. 

I had formerly thought my own school-days bad enough. I had never appre- 
ciated that idea which many persons have, that they are the happiest days of life, 
and do not believe that they are. But when I renewed them here under these cir- 
cumstances, I never ceased thanking Heaven that my lot as a child had not been 
to be educated under the most perfect school-system in the world. A perfect sys- 
tem is a very curious and admirable thing, but it’s not always a very pleasant 
thing; though of course, about this you had best judge for yourself. 

The day was arranged usually as follows. We came to the room at about eight 
o'clock, but ten minutes grace was allowed, so that the teacher did not enter till 
nearly quarter past. At his entrance the boys were expected to be all in their places, 
and the Primus stood up at his corner, We all rose in our seats, and the Primus 
recited a short prayer which was particularly well adapted to be hurried through 
with, as it was in rhyme and every one knew it already by heart. Then the recita- 
tion began, each boy as he was called out, scrambling over the seats and standing 
in front so as to face the class, At nine we had ten minutes interval, and the instant 
the master disappeared I always opened a window which was always shut again 
when he reentered. The intervals were occupied by the boys in playing, fighting, 
eating and standing still, and by some in studying, They very seldom left the room, 
and never had any real play in the yard. The principal amusement was to the 
large boys in bullying the little ones; to the little ones in being bullied by the large 
ones and in bullying each other. In this way two or three of the smallest had been 
slapped and pulled about until they habitually walked with their arms raised in 
an attitude of defence, and were always ready to dodge or run if anyone came near 
them. It needed week after week of continual effort on my part to convince them 
that I would not hurt them, and I had to submit to all sorts of things before they 
would really come up and speak to me without fear. They insisted on riding on 
my back, and sometimes two or three would get on together; they would climb 
all over me, sit on my shoulders, play with my watch, and worst of all, make me 
eat some of their breakfast of black-bread, which they themselves put into my 
mouth. They were bright little fellows, but dirty to a degree that was horrible. 
However I put up with it all, preferring the little ones to the great ones, and 
though I could not interfere in their battles much, as it might have made trouble 
in the school, still I did protect to a certain degree the smaller ones from the 
outrageous bullying they had to put up with usually. 

With these intervals of recitations and recesses the day passed, closing as it 
began with a prayer. The boys went home and ate their dinner, but whether they 
returned in the afternoon or not, they never seemed to really play, except oc- 
casionally when there was skating and a few of them took advantage of it. Berlin 
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is hardly adapted for playing, to say nothing of the police, who do not permit such 
violations of decorum as throwing a snow-ball or the like. 

I tried hard to introduce good rules among these boys. Two especially were 
needed; the old laws of the fight, “Hit one of your size,” and “Strike with your 
fists,” but my efforts failed entirely. It was easier for them to go on with their own 
customs of tyrannizing over their inferiors, and using all sorts of barbarous tor- 
tures; twisting the arm, striking the tender muscles of it; squeezing the hand; 
pinching the neck; pulling the hair and such amiable little customs. Boxing the 
Germans know nothing of. Occasionally they did wrestle, and that was all. One 
day a white-faced, puffy little fellow had his arm broken in some of these tortures, 
and the boys who had done it were punished, I believe, by staying after school an 
hour for a week. He was absent some three weeks and returned finally with his 
arm in a sling looking paler, puffer, unhealthier than ever. 

Of course I don’t tell you these things as peculiarities of a Prussian school. 
More’s the pity, we can find them in every city and land in the civilized world. 
But here it was encouraged by the arrangement of the recitations which kept the 
boys in the schoolroom without oversight, when they should have been playing 
out of doors. But out-of-door play wasn’t in these boys. They made noise enough 
in the school-room, and, properly trained, they could have kicked a foot-ball or 
used a hawkey as well as anyone, but in the first place they had never been 
taught even to play tag and in the second they had no chance to do it. No wonder 
that they look weak and pale and heavy. I used to look round at them as they 
came to order on the entrance of a teacher, and always felt a sort of sickness, a 
longing for school-boys as I remember them at home, rushing into the room in a 
crowd at the last second, with bright eyes and red faces, and no breath for the next 
ten minutes. The Prussian Government seem to think that two hcurs a week in 
gymnastic exercises is going to balance a diet of pickled cabbage and sausages; 
unlimited home study; entire ignorance of the healthy properties of soap and 
cold water; and thirty-two hours a week of the strongest mental application in 
an atmosphere that would have sickened a scavenger. 

I’ve already mentioned several times that the boys were not clean. The Ger- 
man nation as a whole has no very high reputation for cleanliness, although even 
at this they claim to be cleaner than most of the people in Europe. With the ad- 
vance among them of constitutional liberty, they are gradually acquiring a few 
Anglo-Saxon ideas as to self-respect and clean clothes. The cold-water movement 
is not an old one in Germany. I myself knew a gentleman who assured me that 
he was the first person to bring a nail-brush to Berlin, thirty years ago, and I 
should have believed him if he had said five years instead of thirty. If I were one 
of the King’s councillors, I say without hesitation that I would advise him to in- 
stitute a new order of honor in the kingdom, the Cross of the Nail-brush, which 
only the cleanest man could receive, and which should rank second in the list. 

There was a regular descending scale in the color of these boys’ faces and 
shirts. Monday morning the general appearance was quite satisfactory. Their 
hair had evidently, with a few exceptions, recently been brushed and perhaps 
combed. Their hands had been washed. Their shirts looked tolerably clean, and 
their faces looked as old portraits look which have been restored and the colors 
brought out. Tuesday however brought a very decided change, especially in the 
shirts and hair. On Wednesday some of the proud ones were equipped in a clean 
shirt, but it seemed to me that with the rest the shades of color only became 
deeper and deeper until on Saturday they disappeared to undergo the restoring 
process again. 
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Of course I had a natural curiosity to learn the facts of the case. I knew that 
they did not consider a bath as a material point for a person’s self-respect, though 
for the sake of saying that they know what a bath is, some of them do indulge 
once every summer in ablutions in the river Spree; much like bathing in a com- 
mon-sewer so far as cleanliness is concerned. Some of them too acknowledge fairly 
that they never recollect having taken a bath in their lives. But the great point that 
I wished to decide was whether, a shirt once on, they took it off again before it 
came off for good. Now most persons will agree that this is rather a delicate 
subject to enquire about. One does not like, even among so good-natured a people 
as the Germans, to ask a person how long he wears his shirt and whether he sleeps 
in it or not. I hesitated for a good while, and at last selecting the cleanest looking 
shirt in the class I got him one day up to my room and introduced the subject in 
as conversational a way as I could. For the honor of his class and his countrymen, 
he decidedly inclined to the opinion that a week was a good while to wear a shirt, 
and it got quite dirty, and, so far as he knew, they didn’t wear their shirts at night. 
With this answer J remained satisfied, and determined to let the shirts pass. 

But though the shirts, faces, hair, hands and habits of the boys were tolerable, 
for all this was their affair and concerned me only as a matter of general interest 
to a student of life and manners, there was still one thing in this connection which 
was wholly intolerable. This was the atmosphere of the room. I am not acquainted 
with the exact amount of oxygen and hydrogen that the human lungs require, 
but am very certain that in this school they had to work on the shortest amount 
of rations possible. Neither do I know how large a quantity of poisonous gases the 
German lungs can absorb without suffocation, but I think I can leave it to your 
imagination to see that it must be something awful. This was the great trouble I 
had. Indeed I used to be really afraid to leave the room for fear the change on 
returning would make me sick. The instant the master went out, I would open as 
many windows as possible, and as the boys were very reasonable, I was generally 
successful in keeping two open till the teacher returned, but the instant he re- 
entered they were shut without remorse. Though the air of the room was as hot 
and foul es fifty boys in two hours could make it; no matter; it was always 
“Fenster zu.” Though the atmosphere was filled with dust from the play and 
fighting; though the day was warm and the Spring calling out the buds and 

owers; it was all the same; “Fenster zu.” Yet this teacher was a gentleman, a 
scholar, a <aithful and not unkind master. Others were somewhat better in this 
respect, and allowed a window to remain partially open. But the majority were 
most determined and obstinate enemies of pure air. In summer, they told me, it 
was yet worse, for then the windows could not be opened. At most only the door. 
For directly under the walls of the school ran one of those black, unhealthy arms 
of the Spree, such as in Berlin are always turning up in the most unexpected places; 
coming frcm under houses and disappearing beneath what seem to be perfectly 
solid streets, so that they seem to be a type of the state of society in the city, where 
the dark currents are forced out of sight into darker corners, and one only sees 
what is really round him, when he leaves the thoroughfares and burrows through 
out-of-the-way places; gets, so to speak, the back-yard view of human nature. 
Serving as these streams do for innumberable uses, of which draining I take to 
be the first, washing, cooking, and drinking, the subordinates, there naturally 
arises from them an odor which is in summer intolerable. As I left the school in the 
middle of Spring, however, I was spared this last and crowning experience. 

Of course I entered the school prepared to undergo all the inconveniences and 
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discomforts that boys usually inflict on persons who are in any way exposed to 
their practical jokes. My expectation was that there would have to be a grand 
battle and then the trouble would end. But not one of them ever, to my knowl- 
edge, attempted in any way to take advantage of my position, and I was always, 
during the three months I remained, treated in the pleasantest way, both by 
scholars and masters. I never joined in the boys’ play, because it was not pleasant 
play, and none of the boys themselves ever attempted to say or do anything that 
would have excited a quarrel between us, although there were several of the 
scholars larger than I, and if they had been Americans and I a German, there 
would have been nothing but battles till I had been driven out. Perhaps too they 
were kept off to some degree by a belief that I could box; though it seemed in- 
deed to be not fear but a really honest good-will and sympathy that held them 
back from everything which could by any chance, hurt my feelings or make me 
angry. For this I was and am the more obliged to them because I knew how among 
the boys in our home public schools, a stranger would have fared in spite of his 
being ever-so-pleasant, if he had come in as I did here. 

You can imagine that I feel really grateful to these dirty little fellows on this 
account. It was truly German, the best side of the German character. One day, I 
recollect, a number of them were sitting round me in the interval, talking about 
America as they used to like to do, and one of them asked a rather rude and 
decidedly coarse question; about the only occasion I ever heard anything improper 
from any of them. I passed it over and left it unnoticed, but presently I saw the 
fellow taken by half a dozen of his classmates and stretched over a bench while a 
couple of the strongest administered a pretty severe dose of punishment. The 
Primus came up, after the operation was performed, and told me that the whipping 
was a “Strafe” for what he had said to me. I very seldom had occasion to use 
force against them. Only once I had to put an end to the impertinent questions 
of a grinning, tactless Jew boy, by boxing his ears. Their endless questions I always 
made a point of conscience to answer as far from the truth as possible, except in 
the very few cases where I thought the truth would really be of use to them; so 
that to the very end many of the younger were not yet quite decided whether to 
believe or not my accounts of my three squaws and six papooses in the wigwam 
-at home, and though I invented a variety of Indian tortures and illustrated at some 
length the operation of scalping, they gradually came to look on me as a deceiver 
and doubted everything I said. They were themselves so simple in this respect; 
they had so little idea of the possibility of deceiving anyone; that I never really 
deceived them, for they certainly always knew when my stories were not true, 
though they did not always know what the truth was. 

Out of school I seldom saw them. The ordinary German style of living 
prevents what we should call hospitality for the most part, and at best a German 
tea is a pretty dreary kind of entertainment. So I never went to one of their houses 
and can’t tell you how they appear there. I don’t know either whether you can 
get any very graphic idea from what I have said, of how they appeared to me in 
school. You would have to see them as I saw them, to appreciate this; you would 
have to go into those old, dirty, dusty, faded-looking rooms, and see them as they 
recite or as they pretend to play, with their colorless, unhealthy faces, their inherited 
beggarly clothes, their shirts which give one the impression of total want of clean- 
liness and then the indescribably bad atmosphere to crown it all. And yet I don’t 
want you to imagine them worse than they are, although I think every word I have 
said is true. This school was an old one, and there are others which are much 
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better in respect to ventilation and neatness. These masters whom I saw were not 
all the masters in Berlin. Remember that I speak only of what I did see, and don’t 
undertake to describe more than one particular portion of the enormous system. 

I have heard people say the Germans are stupid, and certainly so far as my own 
experience goes, the German peasants are remarkably stupid. But the Berlin people 
have the reputation of being the cleverest in Germany. These scholars come from 
among the Berlin people peculiarly. There were very few nobles among them. In 
my room there was not a single “von.” They were the sons of trades-people, of 
merchants; one I know told me with an appearance of pride that he was the son 
of a “Kellner,” a waiter in one of the great beer, music, and dancing halls. There 
were a number of Jews among them. The fathers of some were very poor; of 
others very well off; and I was surprised one rainy day to see two of them riding 
off after school in a handsome private carriage. But from their clothes I could not 
tell which were the poor and which were the wealthy. They all brought their 
black bread for breakfast and there seemed to be very little distinction of rank. As 
a class I do not think they were stupid, though certainly they did want animal 
spirits. They recited well, however, and learned their lessons, especially those 
merely requiring exercise of memory, very fairly indeed. They had not been 
brought, by the training they had been through, to like their teachers, and always 
spoke: of them as every boy, whom I ever knew, always will. Teachers cannot be 
popular so long as they are mortals, and have human weaknesses. The teacher 
under whom we were placed was in every respect a remarkably good one; indeed 
he seemed to me to be almost the very personification of what the system wanted. 
But I do not think that he was infallible, and I am certain that in regard to one 
or two boys his very perfection as a school-teacher made him unjust as a man. 

The discipline in the school-room was not so strict as I had supposed. There 
was often a good deal of whispering, even almost loud talking while a recitation 
was going on. There was considerable prompting too; more than I ever saw 
before except in College. The Director of one of the Gymnasiums told me before 
I entered that he thought it probable I would find less strictness than in American 
schools, and it was indeed so. But of course about greater offences, the boys were 
under no doubt excellent training, and whether it was their nature or not, I can’t 
say, but they were clumsy deceivers. It was habitual for the master to ask one: 
scholar what another had been doing, and in such cases there was a readiness on 
the part of the boys to tell everything, no matter how hard it might bear against 
their companion, which I did not at all like, and would infinitely have preferred 
that unwillingness to answer which irritates masters so much. 1 do not mean that 
they were real tell-tales, or that the masters encouraged informing in this way, for 
I never did see this done to any extent. But it was a disagreeable approach to it. 
This however did not prevent more or less cheating, and occasionally a case was 
discovered, but perhaps the very graveness of the offence prevented the use of the 
ordinary punishments, for usually the teacher seemed to prefer the simple moral 
effect of an exposure before the class, and when he thought the boy really felt 
this disgrace enough, he did not press it further, except by keeping a closer watch 
over him than usual. Our teacher’s manner in conducting such cases as this seemed 
to me peculiarly dignified, and precisely what was wanted. The boys here too 
showed their nationality. There never was any obstinacy in yielding. They did 
not seem capable of brazening the matter out, but always yielded at once and 
cried for half an hour afterwards. I once saw two great fellows larger than I 
myself, when exposed in rather a disgraceful case of collusion for the sake of 
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cheating, lay their heads down on their arms and sob and quiver all over, making 
an outrageous noise, so that the recitation could hardly be heard for fifteen min- 
utes, The master took no notice of it and allowed them to-exhaust their mortifica- 
tion in quiet, 

I believe I’ve now told you as much as you will care to read. At all events if 
you can get no definite ideas from all this, you would get no more though 1 were 
to spin out this letter to a book, and translate for your benefit the five hopeless 
German volumes of history and statutes which I have, relating to the Prussian 
School-system. It would be the easiest thing in the world to go on and give you 
my views on the schools as a system and their connection among each other and 
their relation to the state, but this ground has already, I believe, been trodden by 
persons who are really capable of doing it well, so it is not worth while for me 
to expose myself by doing it ill. You can see easily enough, I suppose, from what 
I have said, what my own inclination towards this system is, but if you wish to see 
it still clearer I will say plainly that from what I have seen I admire its perfection 
very much, but infinitely prefer the less perfect and more free and human educa- 
tion which we know, or used to know at home. 

But you must recollect that I do not undertake to assert absolutely the uni- 
versal truth of what I have written. I only do assert that it seemed so to me. But 
if in some matters I’ve represented things rather against the school, on the other 
hand I’ve hardly mentioned the really gravest objection against the system; that 
is, its complete subjection to the uses of the state. I’ve left this aside partly because 
it would have been beyond the limit that I set originally and would need an ocean 
of illustrations and proofs; partly because of the late changes in the Prussian 
Government which, as I’ve already said, have reversed the whole internal system 
. of state, so that I should merely prove what did exist a year ago, but not what does 
now exist, nor what, God willing, will exist a year hence. 

I was not one of the scholars myself, actually. I cannot say that I knew them 
very thoroughly, and do not like to draw comparisons between them and boys 
whom I know better. My own position in the school was always and must neces- 
sarily have been wholly separate from that of the real scholars. In the first place 
I came not to learn the lessons but the language. In the second place however, 
even if I had known the language thoroughly, I could not have learned the lessons: 
It would be quite impossible for a common person, who has completed an Amer- 
‘ican education, to change the whole ground all of a sudden and jump right into 
a half-finished German course with any hope of doing even what boys of half his 
own age can do with their different training. Accordingly I always was acknowl- 
edged as an outsider and was allowed to attend the recitations I chose and to learn 
the lessons or not, as I liked. It was certainly very kind, very obliging of the head 
of the Institution to permit me to make this use of a system belonging properly to 
wholly other objects, and I always tried to act in such a way that they might not 
be sorry for their courtesy, but of course I could not change my whole nature and 
become a German school-boy in three months. 

So there are many matters which I do not understand very well myself and 
must refer to the books for. It is very possible that I may have wholly overlooked 
some of the chief points. For instance I’ve not said how much home study is re- 
quired of the scholars, and only know that when I inquired about it, one boy said 
two hours a day, another four, and a third declared it was just as much as they 
chose to make it. I know too that there are several rules and regulations limiting 
it, among the Ministerial Ordinaries. Then I’ve said nothing of the police regula- 
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tions under which the scholars are placed. I was rather surprised one day to find 
that I was violating the laws by going to the Theatre and Concerts without some- 
one to take care of me, and committing a grave offence by smoking cigars in 
the street. There must be many peculiarities which I heard and saw nothing of, 
on account of my short stay; one occasion of this sort was the semi-annual Exhibi- 
tion, which I suppose however is much like other Exhibitions and would need no 
very long notice. Such as I recollect this school I’ve described it, and all omis- 
sions or misrepresentations are accidental and you must get what you can in spite 
of them. 

I took leave of the school at the end of the Semestre in the middle of April, 
and of course I could hardly have been sorry to do it. You can imagine that it is 
not very pleasant to be shut up in such atmosphere and such company very long 
however free one’s position is and however kindly one is treated. But I do not 
think I skall ever regret the time I passed there, for it gave me a clearer idea of 
German institutions and habits than I should ever have got from my exercises and 
grammar, and when I left the school I was able, if not to talk German, at least to 
make myself understood and to understand what was said to me. In spite of all 
the systematic perfection of the school, however, which I think I appreciate fully, 
I hope thet in case you or I are ever so fortunate as to have children of our own, 
they may never be placed in such a mill as this to have their brains crammed with 
Latin and Greek at the cost of their health, their happiness and almost their very 
identity. 

Hoping that you will find in these two letters a grain or two of information, 
or at least a grain of amusement, I will now leave you to make the most of it, only 
wishing that what I have said were for your sake twice as graphic and half as long. 


Drespen—May—1859 
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A STUDY OF HISTORY. By Arnold ]. Toynbee. ABRIDGEMENT OF 
VOLUMES I-VI. By D. C. Somervell. (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1947. Pp. xiii, 617. $5.00.) 

Tue original volumes of Professor Toynbee’s now-classic Study constitute, as 
attested by an impressive list of highly qualified critics, a work oz formidable 
erudition and insight. Among the eight still unpublished parts projected by the 
author is one on “The Prospects of the Western Civilization.” These prospects, it 
might be said, have been brightened by a highly improbable occurrence—the 
extraordinary sale of the abridgment of the first six volumes. The abridgment, 
which Mr. Somervell has made a popularization in the best sense, reveals, even 
without “the leisured amplitude” of the original, that in extensiveness and relia- 
bility of scholarship as well as in the disciplined use of a brilliant historical im- 
agination Professor Toynbee’s Study is unequaled among universal histories 
written according to a grand design. 

Although here and there brief passages have been added to make it a post- 
war book, the abridgment is remarkable in every wav for its fidelity to the original, 
the second three volumes of which appeared on the eve of war in 1¢39. Like the 
original, the abridgment appeals essentially, for all its eloquence and indications 
of mystical conviction, to the rational and critical faculties. The book is neither 
pontifical nor arrogant and owes its persuasive power to scrupulous methods, the 
author being determined throughout to make his investigations empirical. Though 
much of the charm and richness of Professor Toynbee’s style comes “rom his use 
of metaphors, he is fully aware of their seductions for the historian of civilization 
and he does not often succumb to their dangers. We can accept, as far as the author 
uses them, the twenty-one postulated civilizations as legitimate historical entities, 
and we recognize the other differentiations of abortive and arrested civilizations 
from primitive societies. Concerning geneses of civilizations the author's argu- 
ment is most effective, and it is fascinating, if not invariably convincing, concern- 
ing the growths, the breakdowns, and the disintegrations of civilizations. 

Why is the book not always convincing? Some doubts arising in the reader’s 
mind are, on reflection, set at rest, the editor in one instance assisting this process 
with his note on the meaning of breakdowns (p. 273). Others, however, remain. 
They are, this reviewer believes, induced by the author's occasional lapses from 
his own exacting standards of historical analysis, and by instances of an unob- 
trusive dogmatism. It is just possible that these deficiencies would not have ap- 
peared had Professor Toynbee in his first volume been at pains to penetrate more 
deeply than he did into the philosophic problems of historical knowledge. Be 
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that as it may, it is disturbing to notice that a pattern of civilization is presumed 
to be actually or potentially ¿here when evidence is lacking (pp. 381, 551). We 
suspect the vigilance of Professor Toynbee’s empiricism when he deals dispar- 
agingly with the triumph of religious toleration (pp. 300, 553) in the age which 
elevated reason and gave birth to humanitarianism; or when he excoriates, with- * 
out recognizing creative vitality in, the fine arts of the twentieth century (p. 
259). He gives insufficient attention to the liberating and therefore civilizing 
effects of technology, and he expresses only the more bitter truths about modern 
democracy, industrialism, and materialism. The “palingenesia” (Respublica 
Christiana) which he is clearly looking for (pp. 403, 554) sounds uncomfortably 
like an appeal to “archaism,” the futility of which he exposes. 

Let there be no question, however, that as a formulator of hypotheses which 
could fruitfully become a part of the historian’s professional equipment, Professor 
Toynbee is unsurpassed. Whether as discoverer, expositor, or systematizer, he 
will leave these concepts as intellectual bequests—challenge-and-response, with- 
drawal-and-return, nemesis of creativity, internal and external proletariat, schism- 
and-palingenesia, and many others, They are the major contribution of a great 
work which Mr. Somervell has abridged with the utmost skill. 


University of Rochester Wittson FI. Coates 


MAHAN ON SEA POWER, By William E. Livezey, (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1947. Pp. xiii, 334. $3.50.) 


Mr. Livezey assays an examination of the mind and influence of Alfred Thayer 
Mahan. In preparation for his task he has looked through the obvious manuscript 
collections and made use of the files of official publications, periodicals, and 
newspapers, both foreign and domestic. In addition he has been to an impressive 
number of biographies, memoirs, and secondary works. From the material thus 
obtained he has produced a well-organized, clearly written book. But it cannot 
be said that he has introduced any significant advance or change in the previous 
understanding of his subject. 

The defect is not entirely attributable to Mr. Livezey. Mahan is, after all, no 
Homer Lea to be plucked from oblivion. His principal ideas, stated in the first 
instance with such clarity by himself, have, in the interval since his death, been 
frequently examined and restated, The difficult question of his influence has 
already attracted able and productive scholars, among them Pratt, Davis, and 
the Sprouts, Certainly, it seems just to say, the general import of Mahan’s career 
is fairly well described and recognized. 

But the field of investigation is not necessarily pre-empted. There is still much 
that might prove rewarding in the contemplation of a naval officer who not only 
could write but could write history; and of a historian with ideas who arrived at 
generalizations that profoundly affected his time, Mr. Livezey is aware of these 
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possibilities. He makes a real effort to examine the breadth of his subject's mind 
as naval officer, historian, imperialist, and publicist. But his ultimate assessments 
remain conventional and, on the whole, thoroughly familiar, in large part because 
his sources of information are traditional. Too often he has been to the same wells 
that served his predecessors. 

In the special area where opportunities for original investigation remain 
greatest Mr, Livezey appears to have done the least, His chapter on the United 
States Navy in Mahan’s time contributes nothing that is new and betrays, in 
places, an uncertain mastery over that which is now old. In the period between 
1880 and 1914 crucial decisions were being made within the Navy on such matters 
as building policy, ship design, fleet organization, fleet support; gunnery, tactics, 
-and naval administration. On all these matters Mahan had perceptive and sug- 
gestive ideas, Mr. Livezey knows this. He identifies the issues and describes the 
ideas. But there is no depth in his treatment of the methods by which the conflicts 
that arose over these matters were resolved, nor is any real effort made to assess 
the influence of Mahan in their resolution. For example, the presumed and debat- 
able part played by Mahan in the composition of Secretary Tracy's. celebrated 
report is described only by a direct quotation from another work. 

In these pages personalities of determining influence, men in the service and 
out of it like Taylor, Fiske, Converse, Hale, and Foss who helped to shape the 
Navy, pass virtually unnoticed. Yet one would like to know what they were to 
Mahan or he to them. Influences, both naval and political, that joined and inter- 
acted to work upon the character of the Navy are inadequately explored. The 
tensions, pressures, and displacements set up in any organization during such 
a period of rapid evolution are never fully described. Nor can they be without 
recourse to material that lies below the level of official publications—in such places 
as the files of the Secretaries, the bureaus, and the General Board or in the official 
and private correspondence of naval officers. 

It is true, of course, that Mahan exerted profound influence in regions quite 
beyond the confines of the United States Navy. But for a full understanding of 
Mahan a thorough knowledge of the naval environment is not incidental. It is 
there, in the agency through which the theory of sea power is to be applied, that 
many of the consequences and implications of his ideas can be most surely dis- 
cerned and measured. Mr. Livezey has, on the whole, fulfilled the traditional 
requirements in his study of Mahan on sea power in the regions exterior to the 
Navy, but he has left for others a real examination of Mahan and the instrument 
by which he hoped to obtain command of the sea, 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology ELrinG E, Morison 


A CULTURAL HISTORY OF EDUCATION: REASSESSING OUR EDUCA- 
TIONAL TRADITIONS. By R. Freeman Butts, Associate Professor of 
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Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 1947. Pp. ix, 726, $4.00.) 


SINCE 1946, five new texts and one revision have been published by writers on 
educational history. Of all these, the book under review offers the best-balanced 
presentation of the subject. It attempts to show “the close relationship between 
society, schools, and other educational agencies” (p.v) and, accordingly, includes 
a mass of information culled from general, economic, intellectual, social, and 
religious history, all of which is correlated, with varying degrees of success, with 
the developments in education. 

The basic plan of the volume is chronological. A sketch of the cultural and 
intellectual life ofeach period precedes a description of educational aims, methods, 
curriculums, organization, and agencies of control. The author keeps his objective - 
consistently in the forefront: “a revitalized conception of democratic education 
to act as a guidepost for the future of American education and for the world ir 
desperate need of cooperative action” (p.vii). 

The scope extends from primitive education, the information on which is 
not derived from up-to-date sources, up to the formation of UNESCO. Most of the 
space is devoted to the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that other periods of educational history, the Egyptian and the Jewish 
for example, are treated too briefly. 

Unlike other writers, Butts does not lay stress on the lives and achievements 
of the great pedagogues. Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Herbart are treated together in 
fewer than five pages, and lesser lights are disposed of even more hurriedly. At 
rather frequent intervals the author lists many names without identification (e.g., 
PP. 326, 549-51). ` 

Professor Butts has apparently taken great care to check his facts and to 
be objective in his judgments. His bibliography, twenty pages long, is representa- 
tive and up-to-date on the whole, and almost completely free from misprints, The 
fifty-page index makes reference work a pleasure, especially since it includes the 
vital dates of every person mentioned in the text. 

A Cultural History of Education is a sound pedagogical text for elementary 
students of the history of education, even though it lacks illustrative material. 
The historical scholar, however, will have to look elsewhere for a thoroughgoing 
treatment of the subject. . 


New York University WILLIAM W, BrickMAN 


THREE THOUSAND YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL WISDOM: SELEC- 
TIONS FROM GREAT DOCUMENTS. Edited and commented upon by 
Robert Ulich, Harvard University. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1947, Pp. x, 614. $6.50.) 

Tue documents included in this volume are drawn from many sources: from 
the ancient Asiatic cultures (Hindu and Chinese), from ancient Greece and Rome, 
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from early and medieval Christianity, from Islam, and from educational writings 
since the Renaissance. The general purpose of the book, as the editor states in 
the preface, is to promote “a feeling for cultural depth and continuity.” “As long 
as the daily planning, doing, and structuring in education are constantly nourished 
by the wellsprings of the total cultural evolution, education and civilization are 
in a state of health; when the contact is cut they are sick and a crisis occurs. We 
live now in such a crisis.” 

This statement of purpose, unfortunately, is somewhat misleading. It may be 
granted without cavil that the documents selected are of historical importance, 
and also that a collection of this kind may have considerable usefulness. The 
intimation, however, that it portrays “a long-enduring process of cultural self. 
evolution” (preface) hardly corresponds to the facts, Basically it is a source book 
and not much more, Evolution, of whatever kind, requires direction; and a sense 
of direction is precisely what is lacking. How are we to distinguish between the 
blind alleys and the sound “cultural depth and continuity” in this “process of 
cultural self-evolution”? 

It is only in the comments on the final section, which is devoted to Emerson, 
that the editor really shows his hand. According to Dr, Ulich, “Emerson closes 
the circle of the great idealists, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel, on whom all 
the essential concepts of modern, or progressive education are based. What we 
have had since then are explanations, applications, variations in detail, and at- 
tempts to substitute the originally idealistic background of progressive education 
with a more ‘naturalist’ or ‘pragmatic’ philosophy. These attempts, of course, 
reflect the aversion of many of us to any kind of metaphysics” (p. 577). 

What this means is obviously that for Dr. Ulich the “essential concepts” in 
education must be derived from metaphysics, and more specifically from an 
idealistic metaphysics, through which we may hope to “bring to realization the 
great laws of existence on which human evolution depends” (p. 577). With 
all due respect for Dr. Ulich’s status as a scholar, this is a lapse into sheer dog- 
matism. What these “great laws” are, or how they are to be applied to education, 
has never been made clear. The fact that an inventor can get along nicely with- 
out any such metaphysics is ignored as irrelevant, despite the vigorous contention 
of pragmatic philosophy, and more particularly the philosophy of John Dewey, 
that there is a basic kinship between invention and all other forms of thinking. 
All we get is the astounding notion that metaphysics is necessary for creative 
thinking in dealing with spiritual values, that without metaphysics we are limited 
to “mere conventionalism and legality” (p. 577). This obstinate preconception 
is presumably the reason why no samples of pragmatic philosophy are included 
in the volume. If educators put blinders on themselves in this fashion, there is 
little prospect that we will soon emerge from the prevailing confusion regarding 
the meaning of democracy, which is rapidly becoming a public scandal. 


Columbus, Ohto l B. H. Bope 
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YEARS OF CRISIS: AN OUTLINE OF INTERNATIONAL HISTORY, 
1919-1945. By Kenneth Ingram. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1947. 
Pp. 487. $5.00.) 

Tuts volume has much to commend it as a survey of recent world events and 
developments, The flexibility and freshness of the author's prose is immediately 
noticeable; facts are abundant yet they do not impede the movement or obscure 
the direction of the narrative; the chapters, and chapter parts, are well constructed 
and coherently related. In general, the scope of the work is broad, including Asia 
and the Western Hemisphere as well as Europe. While British policies and per- 
formance receive more detailed treatment than those of other countries, the 

‘narrative is not unbalanced in this respect, 

In the reviewer’s opinion, the first part of the volume, on the period from 
1919 to 1939, is more acceptable from all points of view than the second part, 
covering the Second World War. With regard to the former, the facts are more 
firmly established and there is wider agreement on interpretation. The second 
part is open to objection on both factual and interpretative grounds. 

Writing and interpreting his material from a British socialist point of view, 
the author derives too many of his conclusions and generalizations from ideology 
rather than facts. The over-all pattern of interpretation presents the Second 
World War as the inevitable outgrowth of the capitalist system; every aspect of 
the war that lends itself to interpretation as a popular revolutionary manifestation 
is highlighted as such; and in his conclusion the author states the proposition 
“that if we are to attempt to preserve our political democracy, we can do so only 
by adopting a form of civilization on a Socialist model.” Nowhere does the author 
suggest, much less admit, that political democracy might be in danger from the 
totalitarian Left as well as the totalitarian Right. 

This strong preconception leads to many dubious assertions and generalizations 
of which the following may be cited: The effective resistance movements were 
primarily the work of the Left; Finland deliberately provoked Russia to war in 
1939; France fell because the Right was reactionary to the point of sympathy with 
the fascist invader; Mihailovich co-operated with the Germans because the 
“Serbian landlords” preferred the invader “once an agrarian revolution was 
threatened”; Russian annexations in 1939-40 were only “vigorous and extreme 
precautions” and not a manifestation of an expansionist policy; in Russia Hitler 
came to grips with a people “so passionately devoted to their socialist regime 
that they would suffer agony and death rather than yield their land to the Nazi ag- 
gressor.” There are a number of statements that are factually incorrect, such as the 
assertion that “. . . the Nazi Generals successfully opposed Géring’s scheme for an 
independent Air Force”; that Russia did not fulfill her obligations under the 
German-Russian trade agreement; and that the conspirators of July 20, 1944, 
made no effort “to link up with any popular resistance elements.” 

As for the political developments and the military campaigns of World War 
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II, these are developed in detail, but almost entirely at the level of daily news- 
paper reports with their inevitable inaccuracies and mistaken interpretations. 
The author does not appear to have used the final reports of the Allied com- 
manders, the many corrective articles that have appeared in military reviews, 
or, on the political side, such obvious books as Gafenco’s Preliminaires de la 
guerre à l'est, or The Ciano Diaries. In general, it may be said that the volume 
has merit in matters of presentation, scope and arrangement of detail, but many of 
the generalizations are questionable and some of the factual statements are 
incorrect. 


University of Virginia Oron J. Hare 


OPERATIONS IN NORTH AFRICAN WATERS, OCTOBER, 1942-JUNE, 

1943. By Samuel Eliot Morison. [History of United States Naval Operations 

in World War II, Volume II.} (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1947. 

Pp. xxvii, 297. $5.00.) 

Tuts book will remind many who served with the United States Navy of their 
encounters with Captain Morison and his “young men.” The Navy’s plans for 
recording its work were not, perhaps, fully understood or appreciated at the 
time by those who had to carry out the department’s directives in this respect. 
Now, however, it is possible to see the value of the forethought which assembled 
and then supported the naval historians. It laid the foundations for a new kind 
of naval history, which, while avoiding the specialist approach, does not run to 
the opposite extreme of a handling so popular that a naval operation seems like an 
adventure story. 

If the pattern that Professor Morison has set in this first volume is to be the 
model for those still in hand, he is to be commended. It painlessly forces on the 
reader a degree of comprehension usually reserved for the professional. Yet, it 
disarms the critic of details by admitting that “historians in years to come may 
shoot this book full of holes.” Within its stated limitations, it goes to work 
thoroughly, beginning “operations” with an account of the two-year diplomatic 
contest that preceded the Anglo-American agreement to plan a North African 
landing. 

This opening section of the book is a lesson in purposeful selection. At first, 
one takes issue with the interpretation of relations between the United States 
and Vichy, and lists the gaps in the account by comparing it with Professor 
Langer’s Our Vichy Gamble; but, at the end, one sees that the frame of reference, 
as it existed for the planning staffs in 1942, has been properly sketched. We know 
what they knew; and there could be no better preparation for understanding what 
they did. 

In the same way, it is not necessary to criticize—though one may regret—that 
the story ends on the very minor note of the capture of Lampedusa and fails to 
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suggest the immense build-up of naval power in the Mediterranean that was 
shortly to follow. This will, no doubt, be made good in later volumes; but it will 
be difficult for even a faithful reader to grasp the continuity. 

The problem, in a history of this kind, is that there is no conclusion to be 
drawn, no general principle to be illustrated. Yet, it cannot be simple narrative, 
and it cannot pretend to final statement. It can only try to “give the picture.” 

The picture, as here drawn, is convincing in its general outlines and satis- 
factory in its detail. Like all well-handled commentaries on human actions, it 
suggests as many questions as it answers. It adequately sketches the problem of 
the planners, but it does not suggest the limits of personnel and resources within 
which they had to work. The “shoe-string” nature of Operation Torch had 
direct bearing on the political compromises of its first few months, and deserves 
full attention. It notes many small failures in co-ordinating the work of armies 
and navies, and in combining British and American techniques; but it does not 
illustrate the solutions that were improvised and that became part of the practi- 
cal lessons of the war. | 

Three things of broad historical interest appear—though rather by the way, 
than by design. The first is the surprisingly limited objective of the Operation. 
The second is the significant American mastery of problems of supply, which 
sets the mind speculating on the possible correlation between American methods 
of mass production and distribution and American skill in handling logistical 
detail. The third is a clue to Anglo-American relations in the Mediterranean. 
“The British have a paramount interest . . . and naturally wished to resume 
[their] preponderant role. President Roosevelt understood this situation very 
well...” 

But these are incidental, The purpose of the work was not to uncover and 
examine such broad questions, It was to tell a complex and technical story to a 
large audience, keeping in due relation the big far-ranging factors and the efforts 
of thousands of individuals. This balance has been so well kept that the sweep 
of great forces and the humanity of single acts of heroism and devotion do not 
obscure each other’s value and meaning. 


Yale University WiLLiam REITZEL 


THE JAPANESE AT LEYTE GULF: THE SHO OPERATION. By James 
A. Field, Jr. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1947. Pp. xiv, 162. $2.50.) 


Tus book is a valuable study of what the author calls “by any standard the 
greatest sea fight of all time.” Whether the greatest or not, the battle for Leyte 
Gulf is unquestionably the biggest, probably the most complex, and bids fair 
to become one of the most controversial sea battles on record. Of the many 
historians who will write of it, none is likely to enjoy more advantages than Mr. 
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Field, who not only took part in the battle, but a year later participated in inter- 
rogating Japanese officers in responsible command. He is able to illuminate many 
obscure phases of Japanese strategy, and his conclusions deserve | a respectful 
hearing by all, including those who may not agree with them. 

The battle for Leyte Gulf, even with the American side omitted, presents the 
historian with baffling problems of organization. Four Japanese naval forces 
were engaged in major battles, two of them simultaneously, The fighting, which 
raged over an immense area for four days, involved surface, submarine, and air 
combat and included virtually every existing type of fighting craft. No one way of 
organizing this complex story is perfect. After a survey of the strategic situation 
and the planning of the Sho operation, the author carries forward the combat 
story from sortie to retirement by taking up in rotation each Japanese force in 
each phase. While this method leaves something to be desired in fluency and 
unity, it is not unskillfully handled. The reader who lacks a grasp of the decisions 
of Admirals Halsey and Kinkaid will probably run into difficulties, however, 
for the author carries his concentration upon the Japanese to the point of omitting 
mention of the American admirals, 

In his conclusions, Mr. Field successfully defends the suicidal Sho Plan of 
‘Admiral Toyoda, commander-in-chief of the combined fleet, as “sound.” Few 
would challenge his statement that Admiral Ozawa’s decoying missicn was— 
with some assistance from his luck and the enemy—“carried out faultlessly.” 
The author pictures Admiral Nishimura accurately as “wholly ineffectual” in 
Surigao Strait, and Admiral Shima as “the buffoon of the tragedy.” 

Interest will naturally focus on the treatment of Admiral Kurita, who posed 
the gravest threat to the Leyte landing and made the two most dramatic, and 
apart from one by Halsey, the two most hotly debated decisions of the battle. 
These were his decisions to break off action with the escort carriers off Samar at 
the moment of victory and then to abandon his primary mission and turn back 
from Leyte Gulf. While criticizing Kurita for mistakes that contributed to his 
own failure, Mr. Field contends that the admiral’s two major decisions “can be 
defended as logical and proper.” His defense of Kurita, however, is accompanied 
by the admission that the admiral engaged slow escort carriers for two hours in 
the belief he was pursuing fast carriers, that he believed he had sunk three or 
four fast carriers when he had sunk one slow escort carrier, that he saw a trap 
where there was none, broke off engagement with a crippled force he could not 
overtake to search for a powerful and undamaged force he could not locate, and 
finally abandoned his assigned mission in order to join forces with Ozawa, who 
had been deliberately sacrificed in order that the mission Kurita abandoned could 
be carried out, The author’s earlier plea that “it is asking much to expect precise 
logic” from one in Kurita’s position is more persuasive than his defense of the 
admiral’s logic, But these are largely matters of opinion, and a difference of 
opinion should not blind one to solid merits of research, 
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The book is andá made and liberally illustrated with charts, diagrams, 
and phctographs., 


Johns Hopkins University C. Vann Woopwarp 


THE BATTLE FOR LEYTE GULF. By C. Vann Woodward. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1947. Pp. xii, 244. $4.00.) 


ProrEssor Woodward; the able bicgrapher of Tom Watson, has moved in his 
second work from the Georgia farm to the Philippine archipelago, and from 
politics to its continuation by other means. The result of this voyage is the first 
book on the battle for Leyte Gulf, the greatest sea fight of the recent war. Em- 
phasizing combat rather than planning, narrative rather than analysis, the author 
has compiled an interesting and informative volume. 

The principal sources employed are U. S. action reports and interrogations of 
Japanese participants. Owing to the somewhat contradictory nature of this ma- 
terial, the details of much of the action are necessarily diffuse. The exception is ` 
the treatment of the battle of Surigao Strait: here availability of an excellent 
composite radar plot, made by Pacific Fleet headquarters, has resulted in more 
accurate charts and description, Although use has been made of the Japanese action 
report for the battle off Samar, closer attention to this important document would 
have corrected the number of destroyers present, and would have established the 
fact that Admiral Kurita had information of the defeat in Surigao Strait an hour 
before he made contact with our escort carriers. 

The book suffers from factual errors. Eight of the illustrations are miscap- 
tioned: for example, three photographs purporting to show Zuikaku, flagship of 
the Japanese carrier force, are in fact pictures of Zuiko, a ship of a very different 
class; a photograph entitled “Near Miss on CVE in Battle off Samar” shows a 
Kamikaze attack on another carrier group one hundred miles to the southward; 
a Japanese cruiser with her main battery trained out to port is said to be “firing 
on” our escort carriers when in fact all such action was to starboard. 

As with the photographs, so. with the charts, These, diagrammatic rather than 
precise in nature, are taken from a wartime publication of the Pacific Fleet, and 
while some of the misapprehensions of that period have been corrected, others 
remain. For instance in Chart 4, the locations of the sinkings of Mogami, Noshiro, 
and Akitsuki are in error by amounts varying between sixty and two hundred 
miles. These particular errors are not repeated in the text, but some mistakes 
regarding time and distance which co appear may stem from this reliance on 
display rather than navigational charts, e.g., the statement that on the twenty- 
fourth the Japanese carriers were at times “little more than a hundred miles” 
from our northernmost carrier group, when double this figure would be nearer 
the fact, 

A few incidental matters may be noted in passing: the So Plan was promul- 
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gated in July, not in August; most American escort carriers operated FM2, not 
F6F, fighter planes; the crew of the U.S.S. Canberra would doubtless be surprised 
to see their ship described as “the Australian heavy cruiser.” 

While estimates of the commanders are largely matters of opinion, this re- 
viewer cannot but feel that Mr. Woodward has not been entirely fair to Admiral 
Kurita; further use of the action report in this connection would have clarified the 
admiral’s somewhat wandering statements and permitted a judgment based more 
on performance ‘in battle and less on behavior under interrogation. Nor can we 
agree that Kurita was in essence an Oriental Hamlet, or that his “weak vacillation 
of purpose” is illustrative of the “deterioration of . . . morale . . . of the Imperial 
Fleet.” To say that what was needed was not a Hamlet but a Halsey is to over- 
look the remarkable parallels between Halsey and Kurita: both departed from 
their basic missions to seek other action; both engaged a weak enemy force think- 
ing it a strong one; both broke off from these engagements to find another enemy, 
and both failed in the attempt. Finally, the advance of the Japanese against great 
odds and despite heavy losses, and the institution of Kamikaze tactics, hardly 
indicate a breakdown in morale. Errors they did make, but lack of courage was 
not one of their failings, 

As the author says, this book should not be regarded as definitive; we had 
to wait a long time after Jutland for such a work, and we doubtless will have to 
do so again. But to the general reader who wants the story and is not concerned 
with precision of detail, The Battle for Leyte Gulf should prove most interesting. 


York Village, Maine James A. Frezp, JR. 


Ancient and Medieval History 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE MIDDLE KINGDOM IN THEBES. By 
H. E. Winlock. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1947. Pp. xv, 174. $5.00.) 


Hersert Eustis Winlock is facile princeps among living authorities in the 
field of Egyptian archaeology. No other Egyptologist now living can approach 
him in thoroughness and brilliance of excavating technique. Readers of his popu- 
lar survey, Excavations at Deir el-Bahri, 1911-1931, will remember the verve 
of his style and the compelling way in which he knew how to interest them in 
the interpretation of his finds. In the present book he writes for Egyptologists 
and historians, not for a wider reading public, but his style remains just as 
fascinating, in spite of the impressive array of diacritical marks with which 
Egyptian names are decorated. 

The first five chapters are taken with little change, i in the main, from pre- 
viously published papers in learned journals; they have, however, been revised 
and brought up to date. Chapter vr is a rather cursory sketch of “the Twelfth 
to the Fifteenth Dynasties,” which leaps rather cavalierly over three centuries, 
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lingering a little on the Hyksos Age. Chapter vi, “The Sixteenth Dynasty,” is 
entirely new and exceedingly important to all scholars who are interested in the 
obscure period of the “Second Intermediate Age” in Egypt. Chapter vin, “Hyksos 
Importations into Egypt,” is again new and significant, in spite of some sketchiness 
in detail and of many omissions. 

In chapter vn the author reconstructs a whole dynasty which had previously 
been virtually unknown, its five rulers being scattered over several centuries by 
different Egyptologists. By a masterly exhibition of archaeological and antiquarian 
detective work he succeeds in establishing his thesis, that the kings in question 
ruled together in the seventeenth century B.c. 'beyond cavil, The Sixteenth 
Dynasty of Thebans is now a fait acquis. It is true that these five princes ruled 
for only thirty or forty years, and that their power was restricted to Upper Egypt. 
Nonetheless, our ignorance of their true chronological place has been a very 
serious obstacle to comprehension of the obscure age in which they lived. 

Winlock’s reconstruction of Hyksos history is briefly as follows, The 108 years 
attributed to this dynasty by the Turin Papyrus, as determined by the definitive 
examination of the latter by Farina and Ibscher (published in 1938), are located 
between 1675 and 1567 B.c. Following the Africanus recension of Manetho as 
transmitted by Syncellus, he makes Apophis the last of these kings and dates him 
ca. 1600-1567 B.c. The three Apophids with attested prenomina are all identified, 
thus greatly reducing the confusion of the period (assuming that the identification 
is correct, which remains to be proved). The Sixteenth Dynasty is made con- 
temporary with the early Fifteenth, about 1675-1640 B.c. The reviewer must own 
to serious reservations with respect to this scheme. In the first place, the Josephan 
recension of Manetho is almost certainly more dependable, as recognized by 
Eduard Meyer and Giulio Farina, among others. If we accept this recension, 
Apophis precedes Khayana (Khian) instead of following the latter, and it be- 
comes impossible to identify him with the other two known Apophids. In the 
second place, we are left without the otherwise attested “Aseth” at the end of the 
dynasty. However, certainty is not attainable as yet; Winlock’s reconstruction is 
historically more satisfactory, in the reviewer’s opinion, than the latest European 
effort, by Hans Stock, a meritorious study from the school of Scharff in Munich 
(Studien zur Geschichte und Archiologie der 13. bis 17. Dynastie Aegyptens 
unter besonderer Berücksichtigung der Skarabien dieser Zwischenzeit, Glickstadt, 


1942). 
Johns Hopkins University W. F. ALBRIGHT 


- ANCIENT GREEK MARINERS. By Walter Woodburn Hyde. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1947. Pp. x, 360. $5.00.) 


Proressor Hyde, who has already made a valuable contribution to historical 
geography in a comprehensive survey of the Roman roads across the Alps (Ameri- 
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can Philosophical Society, Memoirs, II [1935] ), has now produced a book which 
far exceeds the scope of its title and passes under review the general contribution 
of Greeks, Romans, and Phoenicians to the opening up of the ancient world by sea 
and by land. In recording the achievements of the ancient pioneers he does not 
himself break much new ground, but he provides a clear and well-balanced 
account of previous research, based on a wide knowledge of the ancient sources and 
on a considerable acquaintance with the general literature of travel, in the light 
of which the performance of the ancient explorers can be assessed more accurately. 
The author's general good judgment is well exemplified in his skeptical attitude 
to certain excessive claims made on behalf of ancient seafarers. While rightly 
concluding that the circumnavigation of Africa by a Phoenician party, ca 600 B.c. 
was well within the bounds of possibility, he refuses to believe that Greek mariners 
made the crossing to America or discovered a land of “Atlantis” in mid-ocean, 
or to identify the stone-built Kaffir kraal of Zimbabwe in the gold district of 
Rhodesia with King Solomon’s Ophir. 

Professor Hyde has not allowed himself sufficient space for describing the 
Mediterranean and outer seas on which the ancient mariners set sail, and there- 
fore does not render it easy for his readers to envisage the problems and hazards 
which beset the early venturers of these waters. Furthermore, he makes no 
mention of the Greek or Roman or Phoenician mariners who manned the ancient 
war fleets, Yet these deserve at least a passing notice, for the galleys on which they 
served were the standard Mediterranean men-of-war from ca. 700 B.C. to A.D. 
1600, and the “diecplus” which the Athenian fleet practiced was a maneuver 
comparable in its complexity with Rodney’s and Nelson’s “breaking of the line.” 

The following comments on points of detail may be of use: The explorer 
Hippalus, who established the first Greek open-sea route from Egypt to India, 
is here made a contemporary of Pliny (ca. a.D. 50-70) (p. 24). The most recent 
research, however, dates him back to ca. 100 B.c. (So Otto-Bengtson, Abhandlungen 
der bayrischen Akademie, philosophisch-historische Abteilung [1938], chap. m, 
and Thiel, Eudoxus van Cyzicus. Thiel makes the attractive suggestion that 
Hippalus was a shipmate of Eudoxus, the first Greek to discover the “law of 
the monsoons.”) The Carthaginians are here said to have imported metals from 
Scandinavia (presumably the rich iron ore of Sweden) (p. 48). This is most 
unlikely, for Scandinavia remained terra incognita even to the Romans. A refer- 
ence might have been given, page 62, note 29, to J. M. de Navarro, “Prehistoric 
Routes between Northern Europe and Italy Defined by the Amber Trade,” Geo- 
graphical Journal, LXVI (1925), 481 ff., where the evidence for the ancient amber 
routes has been best summed up. Though Greek colonization in the western 
Mediterranean may not have begun before 735 B.c. (p. 104), a survey of pottery 
finds by Blakeway (British School at Athens, Annual, XXXIII [1932-33] ) shows 
that Greek traders were plying the western seas for a century or more before 


this date. 
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The genuineness.of the extant fragments of Hecataeus, Guide round the 
World (p. 112, n. 48) is now generally believed to have been established by 
Jacoby. (Pauly-Wissowa, Real-encyclopádie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, 
sw. “Hekataios.”) The scraps of information on early travel along the Spanish 
coast preserved by the Roman poet Avienus (p. 122) have been re-edited in a 
more authoritative fashion by Berthelot (Festus Avienus, Ora Maritima). A 
systematic discussion of the problems offered by the lamentably inadequate allu- 
sions of ancient writers to Pytheas’ circumnavigation of Britain (pp. 125-30) will 
be found in G, E. Broche, Pythéas le Massaliote. Professor Broche points out, 
inter alia, that hornets are included in the fauna of Iceland. Recent travelers also 
report that honey from wild bees may be consumed there. Pytheas’ “Thule” 
(where honey formed part of the native diet) need not therefore be identified 
with Norway: it may after all be Iceland. “The Persian Gulf fell to Rome under 
Pompey 66 f. B.c.” (p. 203). But the only Roman general who set eyes on its 
waters was Trajan, and he merely gave it a passing glance. l 

The book ends with a good description of ancient sailing vessels and instru- 
ments of navigation. It might be added here that ancient mariners in a Mediter- 
ranean summer found some compensation for their lack of the compass in the 
trade winds blowing steadily from the same quarter and in the starlit night 
skies, but that in the absence of all-the-day-round timepieces they had no accurate 
means of determining longitude. 


University of London . M. Cary 


STUDIES ON THE HISTORY OF ROMAN SEA-POWER IN REPUBLI- 
CAN TIMES. By J. H. Thiel, Professor of Ancient History in the University 
of Utrecht (Holland). (Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing Company. 
1946. Pp. 456. 25 fl.) 

Proressor Thiel presents in this book a very detailed study of Roman naval, 
history from 218 B.c. to the end of the Third Macedonian War. Chapter 1 (pp. 
1-31), entitled “The Romans and the Sea,” is a delightful essay on the Roman 
attitude toward the sea and naval affairs. It is not hard to agree with Professor 
Thiel that the Romans were landlubbers; as he says (p. 6), the Roman attachment 
to the sea was not that of the seaman, but rather that of the bather. Chapter 11 
(pp. 32-199), “Sea-power in the Second Punic War,” is concerned with Roman 
and Carthaginian operations during the war, estimates as to the size of the 
Roman fleet in specific years, and importance of the Roman fleet in determining 
the course of the war on land. On this latter point, Professor Thiel believes that 
sheer superiority in ship numbers gave the Romans a tremendous advantage in 
the war; the Punic fleet was almost immobilized and was thus unable 'to disturb 
the Roman maritime communications with Spain or to bring aid to Flannibal 
in Italy. Chapter 111 (pp. 200-431), “Roman Naval Warfare from 201 to 167 B.C.,” 
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describes the operations of the Second and Third Macedonian Wars and the 
Syrian War against Antiochus the Great. In this period, the allies of Rome 
(especially the Rhodians) played a major role in the Roman victory, and the 
decline of the Roman navy is painfully apparent. In chapter 1v (pp. 432-47), 
“The Problem of the Corvus,” Professor Thiel accepts the corvus, or boarding- 
bridge, as a historical fact and argues rather convincingly that the device was so 
heavy and cumbersome that the Romans were forced to abandon it because it 
made the clumsy Roman warships unseaworthy. 

Professor Thiel has made a distinct and lasting contribution to the study of 
Roman sea power in the Republican period, although it is the opinion of the 
reviewer that more questions have been raised than answered. Granting that the 
Roman military genius did not extend to naval operations, it is still difficult to 
see why their native common sense should desert the Romans when they put 
out to sea. One gets from Professor Thiel's account the impression that not only 
the Romans but also their opponents (who were supposed to have great profi- 
ciency in naval warfare) were almost incredibly blind and stupid. It is hard to 
believe that this was actually the case, and it is fair to ask whether a more pene- 
trating analysis of naval strategy during the period 218-167 B.c. is not possible 
even in view of the paucity of the sources, da one further question: is Polybius 
always completely trustworthy? 

The fact that Professor Thiel has written his book in English arouses such a 
feeling of gratitude that his sometimes unconventional language is readily ex- 
cusable. Perhaps in Cilicia the pirates did in fact “rule the roast” in the second 
century B.C. (p. 369). Furthermore, it is a distinct pleasure to read something 
written in a style which has both vigor and novelty; these are qualities rarely 
found in the historical literature of our own day. On the other hand, typographi- 
cal errors abound in this book, and Professor Thiel is inclined to repetition: it 
should be sufficient to remark once that the royal flagship of Philip “was a parad- 
ing horse as old as Methuselah” (pp. 251 and 381). 


University of Minnesota Tom B. Jones 


ETERNAL LAWYER: A LEGAL BIOGRAPHY OF CICERO. By Robert N. 
Wilkin. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1947. Pp. xvi, 264. $3.00.) 


Ir would be as unfair to quarrel with the spirit which inspired and the industry 
which produced this essay as it would be to pretend that there is anything in it 
that adds to or changes the professional historian's knowledge of Cicero, As the 
advertisement on the jacket reads, “Full enjoyment and understanding of this 
book presuppose no special knowledge of either law or the ancient world.” 

The author's main contention is stated in the introduction, written by Louis 
E. Lord of Scripps College: “Judge Wilkin has done us a great service. He has 
convinced us that Cicero was not, after all, a political opportunist, a trimmer, 
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but a Roman patriot whose attitude and actions were invariably determined by ~ 


his legal training. He was always the lawyer.” 

It might be better argued that Cicero's career as a lawyer was determined by 
political consideratioús than that his politics derived from his devotion to legal 
principles. In Rome at that time membership in the bar was recognized and 
embraced as the surest and quickest stepping-stone to political preferment, and 
Cicero so saw it. Indeed, the pathos of his career is that his ambitions were politi-. 
cal rather than professional, 


As in so many popular histories written by and addressed to iai; the * 


author fails to carry his analysis far enough. The issue in Cicero’s time was not 
the simple one of freedom or slavery. The Roman republic of the first century, 
B.C. Was not a democracy but an oligarchy composed of a small and narrowly 
Roman group known as the ordo senatorius. The Roman revolution from the 
Gracchi to Caesar was directed against this oligarchy. Indeed, in the minds of its 
more radical leaders, the revolution was an attempt, not to overthrow, but to 
restore, the republic, Cicero, who belonged to the conservative element in the 
party cf reform, favored a policy of compromise which would raise the ordo 
equester to a position of political equality with the ordo senatorius (concordia 


. ordinum), and widen the base of the ruling oligarchy by making it broadly 


Italian rather than narrowly Roman (consensus Italiae). 

This broadening of the base of gavernment was precisely the accomplishment 
of Augustus and his successors; for, if the Roman republic of the first century 
B.C. was not a democracy, neither was the principate of the first and second cen- 
turies A.D. a tyranny. Thus, in an anomalous way, Cicero’s policy was realized, 
but by methods which he deplored. "There is a further anomaly: the golden age of 
Roman law, when it became, as it were, natura humana scripta, lies not in the 
republican period, when law was the handmaiden of politics, but in the imperial 
period, when, as a nonpolitical professional, the jurisconsult adapted the will of 
the sovereign to the demands of a universal order. 


Ohio State University W. F. McDonaLp 


HISTOIRE ROMAINE. Tome IV, Deuxième partie, LEMPIRE CHRETIEN 
( 325-395). Par André Piganiol, Membre de l'Institut, Professeur honoraire 
aux Universités de Strasbourg et de Paris, Professeur au Collége de France. 
(Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1947. Pp. xvi, 446. 350 fr.) 


Tue Histoire romaine of Gustave Glotz’s Histoire générale is brought to com- 
pletion with the appearance of Professor Piganiol’s book. It is a work of vast 
erudition, written with vivacity and illuminated, sometimes too brightly, by 
flights of imagination. The scheme of organization is simple and familiar; there 
are two main divisions, the first on personages and events and the second on 
institutions and social life, The much longer first part presents, reign after reign, 
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the political history of the period covered. In Part Two appear chapters on 
economic and social conditions, administration, intellectual life, and the like. It 


- was perhaps unavoidable that these later chapters should have somewhat the 


character of independent essays. 

Piganiol clearly establishes the important fact that political and ecclesiastical 
history are inseparable in the fourth century. This makes it the more surprising to 
find that the “personnages” presented here are chiefly princes, though generals 
and bishops occasionally receive a brief mention, Rufinus, Prudentius, Macrobius, 
and Martianus Capella are almost ignored and justice is scarcely done Augustine 
and Jerome. The lives of these men extend beyond the chronological limits of 
this book, to be sure, but some of them fare even worse in the first volume of 
Glotz's medieval series. It is a grave fault, in a study of the fourth century, to give 
the impression that Valens, or even Julian the Apostate, was so much more im- 
portant historically than Jerome or Augustine. 

Piganiol discloses a marked anti-Christian bias. He maintains that the Middle 
Ages begin with Constantine (pp. 27, 72) and he notes the emergence of traits 
that will be called Byzantine and medieval (pp. 168, 370, 387, 419), but he scolds 
Constantine for having “betrayed” Rome (p. 72) and Theodosius for having put 
the interests of the church ahead of those of the state (pp. 270-71). The church is 
censured for not having accepted its responsibilities (pp. 72, 370) and for having 
“condemned” Roman society (p. 418). The sources cited (p. 202) hardly support 
the claim concerning Gratian's excessive piety and surely “pieux” is a questionable 
translation of “verecundus.” Though Augustine is mentioned rarely, the refer- 
ences are vivid; he is described as biased and ignorant (p. 165) and, because of his — 
poor knowledge of Greek, he is called a man of superficial culture {p. 232); 
again he is accused of insincerity in the Confessions (p. 233) and of creating the 
theory of obscurantism (p. 419). The brief section called “Triomphe de Platon” 
(p. 401) may be cited as an amazing flight of fancy. Here it is suggested that 
what Plato dreamed of for a city-state was realized, in the new society of the 
fourth century, in a vast empire. 

The bibliography and notes are excellent and will be useful to all students of 
the period. Few additions may be made, It is surprising, however, to find no 
mention of Umberto Moricca, Storia della letteratura latina cristiana. Volume II, 
ILIV secolo: L éta d'oro della letteratura ecclesiastica occidentale (Torino, 1928). 
Neither J. A. McGeachy, jr., Quintus Aurelius Symmachus and the Senatorial 
Aristocracy of the West (Chicago, 1942), nor F. X. Murphy, Rufinus of Aquileia 
(345-411): His Life and Works (Washington, 1945) is mentioned; nor is Dio- 
nysius Exiguus’s Latin translation of the Vita Pachomit. There are occasional 
minor slips, e.g., “Loops” for Loofs, “Rice Talbot” for Talbot Rice. The index, 
though useful, is not always complete and there are no maps. 

Despite the foregoing criticisms, which are, at least to some extent, matters of 
one’s point of view, this is a work of exceptional merit. A volume at once so 
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substantial and so lively is a rare event. To many readers L'empire chrétien will be 
especially welcome as a contribution to the growing bibliography on the fall of 
the Roman Empire. It is regrettable that Professor Piganiol came upon Norman 
Baynes's recent attempt to explain the decline (Jour. Rom. Stud., XXXIII [1943], 
29-35) too late to discuss the Byzantinist’s solution, so little in accord with his 
own, and that he was content to dismiss the views of Sundwall, Dopsch, and Lot 
with a footnote reference (p. 422, n. 41). 


Stanford University WiLLram C. Bark 


THE ANCIENT MAYA. By Sylvanus Griswold Morley, Associate of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington. (Stanford: Stanford ii Press. 1946. 
Pp. xxxii, 520. $10.00.) 


Ir is an old American institution, certainly honored in the case of Sylvanus 
Griswold Morley’s The Ancient Maya, that a scientist working in a special field 
should write a culminating book on his life’s work if only to reveal his inner 
enthusiasms and his own views on large questions. As a reader of Maya dates Mor- 
ley has long been the best in the game. Countless times his passion has carried 
him long distances over jungle trails just to record, or check, or recheck a column . 
or two of strange hieroglyphs in one forgotten Maya city or another. 

Morley has seen much, recorded much, made many friends, thrilled many 
listeners—but first and last he is a student of inscriptions and calculations in the 
famous calendar and day count of the ancient Central American nation called 
Maya. The terms of this calendar, the formal methods of adding and subtracting 
days, the devices for retrieving partly destroyed texts: in this type of work he is 
at his best. He prefers the Maya problem in the abstract, in Maya terms, without 
complicating references to astronomical meanings in universal chronology. But 
Morley recognizes that the unbroken nature of the Maya invites correlation out- 
side his neutral machine. Any intelligent person can understand ‘Morley’s ex- 
planations of the mathematical subject matter of Maya inscriptions and can follow 
his epigraphic comparisons—any intelligent person, that is, who can be induced 
to give time and attention in a subject so remote from today’s crowded interests. 

This illustrated book is full of details interesting to the traveler, the historian, 
and the general reader. It is replete with plans of ancient cities, views of temples 
and stelae, and appreciations of art—although here Morley’s judgment is not 
infallible—and contains excellent discussion and documentation of the ways of 
life, the religion, and the social orders of the Maya, especially as revealed by Bishop 
Landa and by modern archaeological excavations. He shows drawings of newly 
discovered frescoes at Uaxactun and photographs of excavations in process, 

At this point the tempo of my criticism changes, for Morley’s book serves as 
a release for much work done by other individuals acting under a blueprint super- 
vision of institutional type. In this book Morley succumbs, half-heartedly, to 
Correlation B between Maya and Ckristian dates which during his entire associa- 
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tion with the Carnegie Institution of Washington he consistently has resisted. 
In what follows, then, let the reader please remember I am not blaming the 
epigraphist who has done good work but a cohort of others. It is every man’s 
privilege to form his own opinion on any evidence, but I think it is the duty of 
an institution assuming a practical monopoly frankly to meet challenges and take 
notice of evidence and opinions contrary to their own. Correlation B is an institu- 
tional chronology which shouid rest on astronomy but which has not been passed 
upon by the astronomers of the Carnegie Institution itself. In the bibliography 
of The Ancient Maya all mention of fifteen important papers on Maya chronology 
and the astronomical meanings of Maya dates by famous astronomers of Europe 
is omitted deliberately. These papers by Hans Ludendorff and Arnost Dittrich, 
supported by a committee of the Prussian Academy, were written between 1930 
and 1939: they examine the relative merits of Correlations A and B and find 
unequivocally for the former against the latter, which the Carnegie archaeologists 
still use schematically in their ceramic classifications. 

Morley’s first and undoubtedly correct adjustment of the katuns or 7200-year 
periods of the Maya Chronicles was roughly according to Correlation A but 
without a day-for-day adjustment. In 1920 Morley made a detailed study of colo- 
nial records in relation to the Maya day count, making one unfortunate error. 
The ancient Maya counted their days and used their fourth place value, the katun, 
as a time period designated by its closing day. At the coming of the Spaniards 
these katuns were still noted but another system was in use whereby 365-day 
years were distinguished in groups of 52 by an opening day called the Year-bearer. 
Bishop Landa gives us the Maya days and month positions of such a year con- 
fronting a Spanish one. The point is: a Year 1 Cauac beginning in 1516 and 
ending in 1517 had as its second day 2 Ahau 3 Pop, which was Katun 2 Ahau 
of the Chronicles and also was Katun 8 of Baktun 12 of the Long Count from 
Maya zero. Morley mistakenly put this ending day in 1517 instead of 1516. Pio 
Perez and Maya scholars had used this configuration with a schematic error and 
likewise had counted backward from the Baktun 13 with which Goodman begins 
his Cycle 55. 

Correlation B shortens Maya history by 256 years and undoubtedly it was the 
purpose of the Carnegie ceramists to prove the cultural succession of the Maya by 
their favorite specialization. They have not done so and indeed the classification 
of pottery, architecture, and sculpture appears highly vulnerable. On July 3 of 
this year the writer of this criticism requested the head of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington to ask a review of astronomical evidence by his own astronomers. 
He replied, “Criticize Morley all you want—I cannot interfere.” 

Certainly the philanthropic sciences of America are confronted by others which 
might be called anthrophobic and all historians and anthropologists must regret 
this change. 


Brooklyn Museum HERBERT J. SPINDEN 
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LA VIE RURALE EN BOURGOGNE JUSQU’AU DEBUT DU ONZIEME 
SIECLE. Texte, Appendices, Cartes. Par André Déléage, Bibliothécaire a la 
Sorbonne. (Macon: Protat Fréres. 1941. Pp. vi, 698; 703-1474; 31 maps.) 


Tus book first reached the United States as a published dissertation under the 
title La vie économique et sociale de la Bourgogne dans le haut moyen age and 
was reviewed rather fully by me in the Journal of Economic History for Novem- 
ber, 1945. André Déléage was one of the most promising students of Marc Bloch. 
The death of both of them in the war is a very grave loss to medieval history. 

The function of the historian is to ask questions and to attempt to find the 
answers in his material. The value of his work depends very largely on the sig- 
nificance of the questions he asks, But in a period where the material is as scanty 
as it is ror the early Middle Ages many historians have been tempted to reverse 
the procedure—to examine the material and then ask the questions it will answer 
even if those questions are of slight importance. Marc Bloch’s greatness as a 
historian lay in the clarity of mind that enabled him to see the significant ques- 
tions and in the ingenuity and determination with which he used all possible 
materials to find his answers. 

In this massive work M, Déléage has applied Bloch’s methods to a limited 
region—the ancient duchy of Burgundy. He has asked the significant questions 
and used every known technique to provide answers to them. Place names, 
archaeological finds, contemporary documents, modern terroirs and maps, and 
studies of the geology, geography, vegetation, and population of the region have 
all been used to the fullest extent. While his center of interest was Burgundy, 
M. Déléage did not neglect to use the available information from other regions 
for comparative purposes. Much of this work simply furnishes valuable addi- 
tional documentation for theories now fairly generally accepted, but M. Déléage’s 
accounts of the origin of the pattern of settlement in Burgundy and the develop- 
ment of the medieval seigneury are both new and plausible. 

This is not a book for the general reader. It is written for the specialist and no 
one else can read it either pleasurably or profitably. But no scholar who is in- 
terested in the genesis of medieval institutions can afford to neglect it, Marc Bloch 
blazed a large number of new trails for the medievalist, and André Déléage has 
gone a long way toward making some of them passable. 


Johns Hopkins University SIDNEY PAINTER 


KING HENRY II AND THE LORD EDWARD: THE COMMUNITY OF 
THE REALM IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. Two volumes. By 
F. M. Powicke. (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1947. Pp. viii, 409; 411~858.) 
THE preface says this is “a book which can interest any intelligent reader and 


does not depend upon the footnotes for its comprehension.” This means, not 
popularization but scholarship for intellectual laymen after the manner of recent 


+ 
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works in American history by Morison and Schlesinger, But to do this for the 
thirteenth century must be more difficult than for the fifteenth or the nineteenth. 
It was a large order to master the scholarly research and the extensive calendars 
published during recent decades, and to formulate this synthesis and interpretation 
based upon them. The “intelligent reader” is presumed to know the narrative 
of events. The author makes a chronological approach, but he is really analyzing 
social and institutional developments within the framework of events, instead of 
treating these topically and descriptively. The reader must apply his attention 
closely. He will be rewarded with that understanding which comes from realizing 
how social change results from a complex, day-by-day interplay of persons and 
interests. 

Powicke seems to be applying Collingwood’s thesis that “the cause of [a 
historical] event, for [the historian], means the thought in the mind of the person 
by whose agency the event came about: and this is not something other than the 
event, it is the inside of the event.” By an effort of active, critical thinking the 
historian rethinks these thoughts in his own mind. He constructs “a picture 
which is partly a narrative cf events, partly a description of situations, exhibition 
of motives, analysis of characters.” He “aims at making his picture a coherent 
whole, where every character and every situation is so bound up with the rest 
that this character in this situation cannot but act in this way.” Powicke does 
this both for individuals and for groups. This requires not only mastery of the 
record but extraordinary historical imagination, breadth of view, political intuition, 
and a sympathetic understanding of human affairs. It can be expected only from 
the most mature scholar. 

The reader finds himself considering thirteenth century England through 
contemporary minds, the minds of men who, being vividly aware of the imme- 
diate past and of the prevailing standards of value, acted accordingly. “History,” 
writes Powicke, “even constitutional history, is the history of persons. We are 
dealing with men who lived well, loved tournaments, and liked romances better 
than law books,” men whose troubles with King Henry “were largely due to bad 
temper.” These “men are doing things because they are convenient and do not 
attach conscious significance to them, still less consider what the distant outcome 
of their acts may be.” Consequently we see thirteenth century developments as 
contemporary expedients not as precursors of the future. We must put aside our 
notions of conscious reform and revolution to understand men whose minds were 
occupied with customary rights. 

From this angle Grosseteste appears as “a bishop with an ideal” not as an anti- 
papal leader fighting “for some indefinable liberties of the Church of England.” 
The re-evaluation of Simon de Montfort is a masterpiece of scholarly debunking. 
“Earl Simon, by one of life’s little ironies, is remembered as we remember Pym 
and Fox and Grey. He has bezome an English worthy. In reality, he is one of the 
loneliest and most disconcerting figures in our history. He had no roots in Eag- 
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land and left none behind him.” He appears as “one of those terrible men, so fre- 
quent in history, who ‘override right in the cause of righteousness,” and who give 
“to a weak cause the quality of a noble adventure.” King Henry “was not and 
did not seriously wish to be an absolute ruler.” Neither was Simon a constitu- 
tionalist, a radical, nor the introducer of “a democratic element into English 
government.” He was instead an arrogant Frenchman, contemptuous of the 
English barons, “full of hatred against the men who ruled at court,” willing to 
head a faction and become an autocrat in order to maintain a scheme of govern- 
ment which he had devised and which he believed to be best. But the principles of 
Magna Carta had been established effectively in the crisis of 1233-34, which was 
“probably more important than the better known and more prolónged assertion 
of baronial opinion” under de Montfort. 

_The conquest of Wales also, under rigorous analysis of contemporary prob- 
lems, appears as something very much less than the story of “a people rightly 
struggling to be free.” The clash of local customs, the questions of jurisdiction, 
the ambitions of persons, all are seen in shorter perspective. This is one of the 
most enlizhtening parts of a very illuminating book. Patriotic Welshmen may 
not be pleased. But for Americans interested in the influence of the frontier this 
and the discussions relative to the Marchers of the Welsh border are particularly 
recommended. E 

It would take too long to outline the steps by which the Englishmen in this 
period came to “the realization of the community of the realm.” This is one of 
Powicke’s main themes. Its development requires the interpretation of the inner 
meaning of numerous, diverse events. One can believe that this change in point 
of view cid take place, while suspecting that Edward’s generation sensed it more 
vaguely than we do who read this book. Along with this goes the theme of the 
medieval concept of kingship, formulated by Grosseteste and Bracton, and prac- 
ticed by Henry, Edward, and Louis IX. Even more are we impressed with the 
legalistic side of medieval society, Feudal men were disputatious and litigious to 
a degree overlooked by those who view the Middle Ages as a romantic age-of 
faith. This emphasis is most welcome. 


Williams College RicHarD A, NEWHALL 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. Edited by Elizabeth 
Frances Rogers. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1947. Pp. xxii, 584. 
$7.50.) 

Tus is a volume worthy to take its place beside the ten volumes so far pub- 
lished of P. S. Allen’s Opus Epistolarum Erasmi. More was the younger of the 
two famous friends, and it seems appropriate that a younger friend of Professor 
and Mrs. Allen has done for More what they had done for Erasmus, with equal 
devotion and scholarly care. 


~ 
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Much of More’s correspondence was lost after his execution and there is there- 
fore relatively little continuity in what has survived, except for a few groups of 
letters like the famous series from prison. Beside the 3,000 items in Erasmus’ 
surviving correspondence, the 200-odd items listed here seem scanty indeed, 
Gathering the letters together where they may be read in sequence “does make a 
contribution to the understanding of More,” as the editor suggests, but as one 
reads through the volume, the chief value of the work to scholars appears to be 
the critical editing of an important though disjointed set of materials for the under- 
standing of a good many different things in early Tudor history. 

Most of the letters fall into three classes: personal correspondence with family 
and friends, official correspondence on both foreign and domestic affairs, and 
scholarly comment and controversy, both humanistic and theological. Following 
sixteenth century practice, prefatory epistles from books have wisely been in- 
cluded, but the inclusion of seven formal diplomatic commissions to More and 
others seems of somewhat dubious value. All but sixteen of the letters have been 
printed or calendared elsewhere, but very often in volumes that are now extremely 
rare. Some fifty letters to or from Erasmus printed by Allen are not reprinted here. 
(Two others not from Erasmus but given by Allen are somewhat illogically re- 
printed.) One reference to a letter from Erasmus (no. 193) should have been 
eliminated since it is not addressed to More (Allen X, no. 2870). 

In general the editing has been well done. Since publishing her “Calendar” 
of More’s correspondence in the English Historical Review twenty-five years ago, 
Miss Rogers has searched out fifteen more items and exercised a great deal of 
patience and ingenuity in dating the letters, collating the manuscripts, and track- 
ing down obscure references. If anything, her notes are too full rather than too 
meager. The usefulness of the volume might have been increased by a fuller 
indexing of subjects and a more careful alphabetical listing of all abbreviations 
in the bibliography. This reviewer is not competent to judge the editor’s treat- 
ment of the Latin originals, but it is evident that in most technical matters she 
has followed Allen, the best of models. Both editor and publisher should be proud 
of their service to scholarship and to the memory of a great scholar. 


Princeton University E. Harris HARBISON 


DANTE ALIGHIERI, CITIZEN OF CHRISTENDOM. By Gerald G. Walsh, 
S.J. (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company. 1946. Pp. viii, 183.) 


Farmer Walsh's book can perhaps best be characterized as a modern com- 
mentary to the Divine Comedy. Its main purpose is an explanation of the poem, 
but this explanation is connected with an elucidation of the facts of Dante's life 
and of the development of his mind, and Dante's personal story is interwoven 
with a discussion of the general history of his age. The interpretation of the Inferno 
is related along with the description of Dante's personal fortunes and political 
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activity and naturally forms the most colorful part of the book, On the other hand, 
it is admirable how Father Walsh succeeds in also maintaining the interest of the 
reader in the later parts of the book in which the interpretation of the Purgatorio 
and the Paradiso leads to a discussion of more abstract topics—like the aesthetic, 
philosophical, and religious development of Dante and his time. In general, the 
book will serve as an excellent introduction to the Divine Comedy, but students of 
Dante’s works will also welcome the bock as a stimulus, 

It is clear that, in a book of this introductory character, the author cannot 
enter the many scholarly disputes which divide Dante scholars, nor can he give 
detailed scholarly justifications of his way of interpreting difficult points, But— 
despite his outwardly eschewing all scholarly apparatus—there is no doubt of the 
wide knowledge and extensive scholarship of the author, and many discussions— 
as, for instance, the one on the so-called four senses (literal, allegorical, moral, 
and anagogic)—are models of clarity. Partly, perhaps, because of the introductory 
character of the book, but more probably because of his personal inclinations, 
Father Walsh takes a rather conservative attitude toward the problems arising 
out of an analysis of Dante’s personality and work. He is neither willing to accept 
modern psychological interpretations nor does he believe in the theory that mystical 
trends or opposition to the worldly power of the church had a strong impact on 
the formation of Dante’s mind. The Dante who emerges from Father Walsh’s 
book is fundamentally a very harmonious personality, well in balance with him- 
self and with the world. Father Walsh summarizes Dante’s character as being 
that of “a laughing citizen of Christerdom, loving nature, people, poetry and 
prayer, and, above else, the power, the wisdom, and the love that ‘moves the sun 
and all the stars.’” It appears to the reviewer that, in Father Walsh’s exposition 
of Dante’s personality, the fact that Dante’s revelation of the harmony of paradise 
could be achieved only at the cost of his having nearly lost his way in the maze 
of Hell is not sufficiently emphasized. 

The purpose of Father Walsh’s book is not only the explanation of the mean- 
ing of the Divine Comedy. Its title is Dante Alighieri, Citizen of Christendom, 
and in calling Dante a “citizen of Christendom,” Father Walsh wants to suggest 
that Dante “may be the kind of ‘whole man’ that our educators are looking for, 
the kind of man the age of tomorrow will need as its citizen of ‘one world.’ ” 
Moreover, he tries to show that Dante’s idea of world organization is very similar 
—or even identical—to the concepts on which the charter of the United Nations 
is based. But there are only a few pages in which Father Walsh elaborates on 
this thesis. The introduction of this theme, therefore, will not prevent readers from 
enjoying the book who, because of changed historical circumstances, find such 
similarities more accidental and less significant than Father Walsh does, 

It is only natural that Dante lovers will sometimes differ from the author in 
the interpretation of an individual passage, and it would be rather ungrateful, in 
a short review of a very delightful book, to list such disagreements in detail, I 
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want to protest, however, against one interpretation because it concerns a passage 
which is very near to the heart of every Dante lover, In discussing the canto on 
Francesca and Paolo, Father Walsh writes that Dante “heightens the romantic 
aspect of the triple tragedy by denying the lovers the full solace of their sin. In 
Dante's myth the lovers are caught and killed in the act of kissing. But that is 
conveyed to us only by the sound of the line. It is conveyed unmistakably. If 
you read the line aloud, with a slight emphasis on the explosive sounds and on the 
decreasing intensity of the continuant breathings, you will feel that Dante is 
suggesting the sudden stab of the sword, the first loud gasp of the victims and 
the rallentando of their dying breaths. Quel giorno piu non vi leggemmo avante.” 
No, that is not correct. I don’t agree that the sound of this line suggests what 
Father Walsh says. Dante, by breaking off at this place, conveys a very different 
meaning of what occurred after the reading was interrupted, and if one needs 
philological proof, it may be mentioned that Father Walsh seems not to have 
given enough attention to Francesca’s words that she is narrating only “la prima 
radice” of her love. Whereas, in general, I am inclined to say that Father Walsh’s 
Dante interpretation is somewhat too conservative, in this case I believe one 
should be more traditionalistic than he is. 


Bryn Mawr College FELIX GILBERT 


Modern European History 


STATESMEN AND SEA POWER. By Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, Master 
of Downing College, Late Processor of Imperial and Naval History in the 
University of Cambridge. (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1946, Pp. xi, 369.) 


ADMIRAL Richmond’s final opus—he died a few weeks after the publication of 
the English edition—is the fitting summary of a lifework devoted to the study 
of the growth of British sea power. In the bird’s-eye view of its evolution from 
the Elizabethans to the surrender of Japan which he unrolls before us, he has 
striven to distill for us the very essence of that great historical phenomenon. British 
strategy, he shows, has from the very outset been confronted with singularly 
complex and difficult issues. On the one hand, sad experiences both in the latter 
stages of the corflict with Philip of Spain and in the first war with the Dutch 
early taught British leaders the necessity of striving, above all, for the control 
of the sea, as the sine qua non of their entire system, simultaneously assuring 
their home country against invasion, their trade against interruption except by 
sporadic attack, and their colonies against attacks in strength from European 
rivals, Yet this system of the “command,” as Richmond has pointed out with 
ever-increasing insistence against the older misconception of British strategy as 
“splendid isolation,’ was never enough. In order to prevent her enemy of the 
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moment—Spain, France, or Germany—from establishing control over the Europ- 
ean continent and then, with concentrated resources, confronting her with an 
overwhelming array of naval force, Britain again and again has been forced to 
mobilize that enemy’s Continental rivals against him and ultimately to become 
engaged, with large-scale land forces, in the Continental struggle. Command of 
the sea and maintenance of the Continental balance of power have thus been the 
two intimately correlated parts of Britain’s system of strategy, and the question 
of how to apportion her limited resources between them has been the supreme, 
and often highly delicate, issue which her statesmen have had to face from 
Elizabeth onwards. It is this supreme issue which in the course of his work has 
more and more attracted Richmond' attention and which he pursues here 
through the decisions and minutes of her statesmen as well as through the great 
controversies which have raged around it, from King William's days and ‘the 
Seven Years’ War to the struggle between the Continental and maritime schools 
in the two world wars. 

The execution of that great theme is fully worthy of its conception, both 
in its penetrating analysis of the innermost strategic issues of Britain’s great 
conflicts and in the surprising new light thrown upon the infinitely less well 
known periods between them—there is an excellent discussion of the period 
1714-39, a whole chapter devoted to the decade between 1783 and 1793 and 
another to the nineteenth century. Yet throughout it all a number of weaknesses 
which had already made themselves felt in Richmond’s previous work are 
plainly apparent. He devotes a great deal of attention to bringing out clearly 
the increasing exertions imposed upon Britain in order to maintain her naval 
predominance: the necessity of rising in the beginning of the eighteenth century 
from a one- to a two-power standard when the intimate connection between the 
two Bourbon powers began to make the prospect of having to meet both of them 
together almost inevitable; the similar necessity at the height of the naval rivalry 
at the end of the nineteenth and the opening of the twentieth century; above all, 
the fallacy of believing, after Washington, in the possibility of protecting a two- 
hemisphere empire without a two-hemisphere fleet. But he completely bypasses the 
closely related strategic complications brought about by the expansion of the 
field of action of British sea power from the Narrow Seas first to the western 
Mediterranean and then across the northern Atlantic—excellently discussed by 
Richard Pares in his War and Trade in the West Indies; and he is quite definitely 
inadequate in his analysis of the ever more complex problems of the last war. 
Again, his sweeping survey of the disposition of battle fleets, combined expedi- 
tions, and armies unfortunately fails to devote any attention to one of the 
most neglected, and yet most important, aspects of the evolution of British sea 
power, the development of the system of defense of trade and in particular of 
the convoy system, for which his study should have been the obvious synthesis. 
Another characteristic weakness is his neglect of the enemy’s side of the picture. 
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Although Richmond, far more than his great teacher Corbett, can claim to have 
set British naval history firmly upon the solid path of “staff histories” written 
from the documents themselves, he has never fully succeeded in realizing that in 
order to be complete such a staff history must be written from the archives of both 
contestants. Not to enter into any of the previous chapters, his discussion of 
German strategy in the two world wars is not on a par with the rest of his work. 
Upon a still larger scale this failure to see the other side together with his own 
has resulted in the complete neglect of the changes in sea power brought about 
by the evolution of the land powers against which it directed itself. It is obvious 
that the imposition of a commercial blockade had a completely different effect 
upon the national economies of sixteenth century Spain, seventeenth century 
Holland, eighteenth century France, and twentieth century Germany and Japan. 
And-the same is true of the distractive effect of combined operations and other 
factors. 

Yet, with all its inevitable limitations, Statesmen and Sea Power remains a 
great book, one that is not written every day and that will live for many years, 
perhaps for ever. 


Washington, D.C. HERBERT ROSINSKI 


NELSON. By Carola Oman, (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 
1946. Pp. xiv, 748. $5.00.) 


Firry years ago Captain Mahan completed his two-volume Life of Nelson: 
The Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great Britain, a masterly comb:nation of 
shrewd observations on human nature and brilliant descriptions of naval actions. 
Since then we have had a steady stream of books about the victor of Trafalgar, 
all too many by amateur Stracheys centering their attention on Lady Hamilton 
and all too few by students conversant with the Napoleonic period. It has re- 
mained for the daughter of’a distinguished British historian, herself the author 
of several biographies and of an entertaining though somewhat superficial ac- 
count of Bonaparte’s projected invasion of England, to attempt the first full- 
length portrait in half a century. In the finished product the good and the bad 
pretty much cancel out each other. 

The merits of Miss Oman’s work are many. She has probably examined more 
Nelson manuscripts than any previous writer and has used them with intelligence 
and discrimination. Her critical handling of the more familiar printed Nelsoniana 
represents scholarship of the highest order. Her canvas is broad, her treatment 
comprehensive. With the surface manifestations of life under George III she is 
thoroughly familiar, and her facility in grouping details occasionally results in 
striking pen pictures, Skillfully chosen quotations from letters and memoirs 
provide an air of contemporaneity. The style is good, the documentation satis- 
factory, and the index adequate though overly complex. An introductory sketch 
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of earlier lives and the sources on which they were based replaces a formal 
bibliography. Best of all, the author has kept her balance. She is neither a hero- 
worshiper nor a debunker; she considers fully and objectively both the admiral 
and the man. 

Despite these undoubted accomplishments Miss Oman can be criticized on 
three counts. First and foremost, she has failed to make her subject live. The 
Nelson that emerges from her pages is a series of fleeting impressions, sorely 
lacking in substance and focus, Piling fact on fact, incident on incident, allowing 
the irrelevant to vié with the significant, the author has deprived her central 
figure of the vividness and reality that she has conferred on minor personages and 
peripheral topics. Interpretation, judgment, and sustained analysis are conspic- 
uously absent. In the final chapter, for example, more attention is paid to the 
pageantry of Nelson’s state funeral and to the vicissitudes of his family than to-his 
place in history and to the manner in which this portrait differs from earlier 
versions. 

The diplomatic and naval themes both suffer frem the same want of sharpness 
and meaning. Neither are projected against a proper background. In Nelson’s day 
alliances were formed and dissolved with breath-taking rapidity, dynasties rose 
and fell almost overnight, and decisive battles crowded upon each other; yet 
Miss Oman does little to help even the expert with names and dates. Sometimes, 
as with Nelson’s activity in the Bay of Naples in 1799, the story becomes unin- 
telligible without such assistance. One has only to turn to Mahan with his exact 
chronology and careful setting of the stage for each major event to note the differ- 
ence. A similar comparison for Nelson’s smashing sea victories does not redound 
to Miss Oman’s credit. Admittedly not an authority on naval warfare, she mani- 
fests little feeling for strategy, tactics, logistics, or command relationships. Far: 
from adding to Mahan’s classic account, she has not even matched. it, Her nar- 
rative, moreover, is badly handicapped by the unbelievable omission’ of all charts, 
maps, diagrams, and statistics to illustrate the triumphs of England’s greatest 
admiral. In short, there is nothing in this book for the naval historian. 

Although this reviewer found the biography worth the price of admission, he 
is not prepared to substitute it on his library shelf for that by Captain Mahan. 
In fact most readers will find Miss Oman easier going if they keep the Mahan 
volumes conveniently at hand. 


Harvard University Ricwarp W. LeoroLD 


THE QUEST FOR SECURITY, 1715-1740. By Penfield Roberts, Late Pro- 
fessor of History at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. [The Rise of 
Modern Europe, edited by William L. Langer.] (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1947. Pp. x, 300. $4.00.) 


“ProsasLy no phase of modern European history has been so long and so 
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generally neglected as the period covered by this volume,” writes Professor 
Langer in his introduction. In addition to making a major contribution to the 
historical literature of this period, the late Professor Roberts performs admirably 
that function of intelligent synthesis for which this series is becoming so well 
known. Both in the text and in the remarkably suggestive notes and bibliographi- 
cal chapter, the insights derived from accumulated monographic investigation 
and from changing trends of historical interpretation are usefully refected and 
summarized, The volume is particularly inspiring for the luminous way in which 
it points to lacunae in the present state of knowledge and summons scholars to 
further research. It is extremely regrettable that Professor Roberts’ untimely death 
has deprived this period of historical investigation of so able a scholar, But at 
least we have this present work, which is as meticulous in form as it is thought- 
ful in content. 

Professor Roberts’ volume contains a particularly skillful account of the 
tangled diplomacy of this era, accompanied by incomparably clear expositions of 
such complicated phenomena as the Pragmatic Sanction, the Jansenist agitations 
in France, and the workings of the several ingenious financial schemes which 
disillusioned speculators called “bubbles.” Worthy of mention, too, are his remarks 
on the music of the day, remarks which bear every evidence of combining the 
zeal of the amateur with the savoir of the musicologist. And in his observations 
on the social system of the time, and especially on agriculture, he goes as far as 
can be in accomplishing what is easy to intend but hard to perform—the descrip- 
tion of conditions in Europe as a whole. 

It is through this analysis of European social and intellectual conditions as 
a whole that the main theme of the book emerges. This theme is that in the years 
1715-1740 there occurred a conservative reaction through which corporate social 
groups tried to reassert themselves and safeguard their power against such over- 
mighty sovereigns as Louis XIV had been. It is true that this conservative reaction 
against centralized authority, whether lay or ecclesiastical, is a little hard to 
identify because it was not highly organized and articulate but, on the contrary, 
was largely spontaneous and unintellectual. But it was there, representing an 
attempted reversion to the medieval corporate practices of the Stándestaat, Thus 
we see that in the period 1715-1740 the ruling classes of Europe, in their quest for 
security, endeavored to perpetuate a society which was not individualistic nor 
egalitarian but corporate. Ultimately this effort failed, largely because of the social 
corrosiveness of the corollaries embedded in the doctrines of Locke, Accordingly, 
this period marked a turning point in the development of the governmental and 
social institutions of modern Europe. 

Some events perhaps worthy of mention are not discussed in this volume, such 
as the pestilence at Marseilles in 1720, the publication of the Henriade and of the 
Lettres persanes, the expulsion of Protestants from Salzburg in 1731-1732, the 
civic troubles at Geneva in 1737-1738, and the Corsican adventures of King 
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Theodore I. A map showing European boundaries in 1740 might have been in- 
cluded, to match the one for 1715. The fifty-four illustrations are excellent. 


Dartmouth College ARTHUR M. WILSON 


MACHIAVELLI. By /. H. Whitfield. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell; New York: 
William Salloch. 1947. Pp. vii, 167. $4.50.) 


Proressor Etienne Gilson once said to me that a man in a provincial university 
with a small library might be fortunately situated if he was thereby driven back 
on the texts of the great authors, instead of the books about them; from close 
study of the originals might come the best generalizations, Far too little close 
study has been given to the text of Machiavelli and strange have been the generali- 
zations made about him. Is there any great author about whom more books have 
been written with less that is new in them? It is, then, a pleasure to come upon 
a book by an author who has applied himself to Machiavelli’s writings and who 
has had ability and courage to hold to what he finds there, consecrated views 
notwithstanding. Indeed, much space is given to clearing away ill-founded and 
arbitrary opinions of precediag writers, such as that of Niccold as a cold scientist. 

Mr. Whitfield interprets Machiavelli as a man who burned with “an immense 
desire to achieve a good state of society” (p. 15). This belief he founds partly on 
the Legations, which “encourage no misconceptions as to the honesty of his 
character” (p. 50). One who understands this can see that The Prince is not the 
presentation of disinterested theory; yet because of its brevity and occasional 
quality, background must often be supplied from the other works. A chapter 
is devoted to Machiavelli and Savonarola, in which it appears that the former 
agreed with many of the political ideas of the prophet, but objected to his char- 
acter, “judging him from some more lofty stance than we had expected.” In 
bringing together the passages on the Frate, including the one in which he is 
called versuto—defined in Florio’s Dictionary (1688) as “full of crafty, wily, and 
cunning shifts’—Mr. Whitfield, like other writers on the subject, misses an 
illuminating alternative reading in an autograph of the Andria, which goes: 
“lo son Davo, non el frate” (1.2). To the Discorsi, “the capital book of Machia- 
velli,” the longest chapter is devoted, The author deplores the relatively small 
amount of critical study given to the content of this work and supplies some of 
it, especially on Machiavelli’s sources, which are used to make his thought clear. 
The idea behind the Discorsi is that “it is the office of a good man to teach to 
others the good which the malignity of his time or of his lot prevents him from 
accomplishing, so that some of them, being capable of it, more favored by heaven, 
may carry it out.” The bene comune, or general good, is the author's first interest. 

Though a work presenting so excellent a view of Machiavelli deserves wide 
circulation among those who do not read Italian, its usefulness to them will be 
limited by the author’s tendency to cite in the original only. And sometimes when 
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he does translate he carries over Italian words in such a way as to make the 
reading difficult for one who needs the English; for example the word umori, 
meáning, as Ercole has shown, something like “partisan activities,” is rendered 
as “humours.” Yet even those who read only English can find profit in Mr. 
Whitfield’s sound generalities. 


Duke University ALLAN H, GILBERT 


POLAND’S PLACE IN EUROPE. Edited by Zygmunt Wojciechowski, (Poznan: 
Instytut Zachodni. 1947. Pp. 460.) - 


Tue background history of this recent publication of the Western Institute 
of the University of Poznan deserves attention and respect. As a co-operative 
study by four well-qualified Polish historians it was prepared and in part secretly 
written during the German occupation of Poland between 1939 and 1945. It was 
published in abstracto shortly, perhaps too shortly, after Poland’s liberation to 
bring it up to standards of technical scholastic perfection. Yet undoubtedly short- 
comings in this respect—lack of an adequate bibliography and index, as well as 
defective quotations—may easily be excused by the necessarily still straitened 
conditions of Polish scholarly activities, 

It is questionable, however, whether such considerations justify serious short- 
comings in regard to editorial policy and political philosophy. Poland's Place in 
Europe, despite its misleading title, deals almost exclusively with the history of 
German-Polish relations. As such it is predominantly a plea for the historical, 
geographic, and strategic justification of the Polish frontiers as—according to 
Polish claims—definitely agreed upon at the Potsdam Conference, with the 
astounding proviso, however, that the desired Oder-Nisa frontier should not 
even be confined to the right bank of this river system but should comprise the 
whole Oder Valley including its left bank, the Gulf of Stettin, Frankfurt on the 
Oder, Greifswald, Swinemiinde, and Küstrin. To be sure, such a plea may 
possibly be comprehended, though not justified, on political grounds. Yet it is 
more than questionable whether this study can claim, as it does, impartial his- 
torical, economic, and ethnic reasoning. Certainly the authors cannot be excused 
for practically ignoring, for however compelling political motives, the whole 
complex of Poland’s Eastern policy, which today necessitates its radical geographic 
reorientation to the West. 

This one-sided nationalist-political approach is least disturbing in Tadeusz 
‘Lehr-Splawinski’s ethnic-historical analysis of “The Origin and Ancestral Home 
of the Slavs” and in Maria Kielczewska-Zaleska’s in many ways brilliantly written 
essay on the “Geographic Bases of Poland.” Yet even here a geopolitical plea 
based on Poland’s central position in Europe, not only between West and East 
“but less obvious [indeed] North and South” is, to say the least, astonishing. 

Even more questionable is Zygmunt Wojciechowski’s line of argumentation. 
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In his “Poland and Germany, Ten Centuries of Struggle” and “The Left Bank 
of the Oder” the conquests of the Piast dynasty from the tenth to the twelfth 
century serve largely as a means of justifying Poland’s present aspirations in the 
Oder Valley. The consequences of Russia’s most active participation in the par- 
titions of the kingdom and her nineteenth century anti-Polish policy are consist- 
ently underrated and the effects of Prussia’s ominous policy of Germanization 
conversely somewhat overplayed. Yet, at the same time, in an essay jointly written 
with the recently deceased, distinguished historian Jozef Feldman, “Poland and 
Germany, the Last Ten Years,” the author assails the peacemakers of Versailles 
for “their inclination to demarcate the territory of individual states in a manner 
corresponding as far as possible with their present nationality distribution instead 
of the strategic necessity.” 

These and similar techniques are, according to Wojciechowski, to justify 
the admittedly “undisputable fact . . . that Poland is proposed to expand far 
beyond its ethnic range, into a region which for two hundred years has been 
indubitab-y German.” It is further admitted that this urgently requested ex- 
pansion can be enforced only “to a certain degree” by “the purposeful expulsion 
of the remainder [of the German population] by means analogous to those in- 
vented and employed by the Germans themselves during the war... .” 

Obviously not only the Stuarts and the Bourbons have learned nothing and 
forgotten nothing through the ordeals of historical experience. 


Rutgers University Roserr A. Kann 


THE VOYAGE OF CAPTAIN BELLINGSHAUSEN TO THE ANTARC- 
TIC SEAS, 1819-1821. Edited by Frank Debenham, Director of the Scott 
Polar Research Institute, Cambridge. [The Hakluyt Society, Second Series, 
N. XCI, XCII.] (London: the Society. 1945. Pp. xxx, 259; vill, 261-474. 
£3. 155.) a 
ThE appearance of this excellent first English translation of a narrative report 

a full century and a quarter after the expedition it describes, is an event of much 

importance in the history of exploration. The original in the Russian language 

was not published until a full decade after the completion of the voyage. No 
copy of this original had been discovered in this country, and in Great Britain 
the only copies were those in the libraries of the British Museum and the Royal 

Geographical Society, A copy of the atlas which accompanied the report has 

long been in the Library of Congress. In the new English translation the maps of 

the atlas have been inserted in the text. 

The Russian expedition was one of the greatest, as well as one of the earliest 
to penetrate into Antarctic seas, and Bellingshausen’s discovery of Antarctic land 
(Peter I Island) in the extreme southern latitude of 69° was antedated by but one 
Antarctic landfall, and that only thirty-nine days earlier, by the twenty-one-year- 
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old American, Captain Nathaniel Brown Palmer of Stonington, Connecticut. 

Palmer's Land, now on the maps as the great Palmer Peninsula of the Ant- 
arctic continent, was skirted and imperfectly mapped by the American sea captain 
on November 18, 1820, and Bellingshausen's Peter 1 Island the Russian sighted on 
December 29, 1820. 

On February 5, 1821, there occurred the most dramatically interesting incident 
in all Antarctic history. Within that vast waste of waters while enveloped in 
heavy fog, the crews on the ships of Bellingshausen and Palmer were startled by 
the sound of bells coming to them out of the fog. As the fog lifted, Palmer on the 
tiny Hero saw a frigate and a sloop-of-war with Russian colors flying, and the 
near approach of a man-o’-war’s longboat. He was invited on board Bellings- 
hausen's flagship Vostok, and in rough sealer’s working suit, he was ushered into ' 
the august presence of the Russian commander and his staff, all in full naval 
uniform. The conversation which followed was carried on through the medium of 
an interpreter, with little doubt Captain Lazareff of the Mirnje, who had served 
in the British Navy. The accounts of this interview by the two principals to it 
agree well, though Palmer's is much the more complete. 

When in reply to a question of the Russian commander, Palmer told of the 
Antarctic land he had discovered, Bellingshausen asked, “How far south have you 
been?” “I gave him,” reports Palmer, “the latitude and longitude of my lowest 
point, He rose much agitated, begging 1 would produce my logbook and chart, 
with which request I complied and a boat was sent for it, When the logbook 
and chart were laid upon the table, he examined them carefully without comment, 
then rose from his seat saying, ‘What do I see and what do I hear from a boy 
in his teens—that he is commander of a tiny boat of the size of a launch of my 
frigate . . . and sought the point I, in command of one of the best appointed 
fleets at the disposal of my august master, have for three long, weary, anxious 
years searched day and night for.’ With his hand on my head he added, “What 
shall I say to my master? What will he think of me? But be that as it may, my 
grief is your joy; wear your laurels with my sincere prayers for your welfare. I 
name the land you have discovered, noble boy, Palmer’s Land.’ ” 

Palmer’s logbook, recently recovered at Stonington, is now preserved in a safe 
at the Library of Congress. This is fortunate, for Bellingshausen’s narrative account 
does not include this portion of their conversation, and Editor Debenham has 
devoted four pages of his introduction in an effort to impugn the truthfulness of 
Palmer’s report, and further, to prove that not he, but the British captain, Edward 
Bransfield, R. N., was the real discoverer of the sixth continent. 

The suppression from the narrative of his generous though impulsive and 
somewhat presumptuous speech, came quite naturally to Bellingshausen. Wholly 
apart from his need to win the approval of his august master, he no doubt on 
reflection realized that custom had accorded to explorers the right to name the 
lands they discover. Moreover, in the decade which had elapsed, Palmer’s Land 
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had for four years appeared as the only Antarctic land on the standard maps 
throughout Europe, and for the remainder of the decade on many of them. 

The first map to show Antarctic land based on discovery had been Wood- 
bridge's “Map of the Hemispheres.” This showed Palmer's Land in its correct 
position. It had been published at Hartford on September 28, 1821, only five 
months after Palmer's return to Connecticut, On November 1, 1822, the British 
admiralty published a copy of Palmer's map of the South Shetland Islands with 
Palmer’s Land and the Powell (South Orkney) Islands, which had been dis- 
covered by Powell and Palmer cruising in the ships Dove and James Monroe. This 
map the admiralty credited to the British sealing captain. On November 4, 1824, 
the admiralty issued an official chart of South America with the same material 
on it, but soon after they evidently recalled both maps, for they are not now to be 
found in the great libraries of the world. A few copies only are known to exist. 
The only copy of the admiralty chart of 1824, so far as is known, is in the Library 
of Congress, but the pertinent portion of it was reproduced in Science of June 
23, 1939. 

Though not mentioned by either Bellingshausen or Palmer, there is internal 
` evidence in the former’s report that he had been given a copy of Palmer’s map, 
which then included also the South Shetland Islands. These islands Bellings- 
hausen skirted soon after their meeting. His map of them (p. 436 of the transla- 
tion) shows in heavy lines all coasts which he could have seen, but the hidden 
coasts are dotted very lightly in accordance with Palmer’s map as published by the 
admiralty a year later. To this there is an exception for Elephant and Clarence 
Islands, which could not have been on the map at that time, since Palmer did 
not survey them until a year later, though in time to appear on the map as 
published in London. 

Bellingshausen was perhaps the most distinguished of the three great Russian 
explorers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, Bering, Krusenstern, and 
Bellingshausen. Bering’s name is attached to a great sea of the Arctic, and ` 
Bellingshausen’s to an almost equally large one in the Antarctic. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan Wium H. Hosss 


THE RUSSIAN: RELIGIOUS MIND. By George P. Fedotov. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1946. Pp. xvi, 438. $6.00.) 


Tue scope of Mr. Fedotov’s work is in some ways wider than its title suggests: 
it is an analysis of Russian culture during the so-called Kievan period of Russian 
history. Mr. Fedotov brings to the study of this subject a rich and varied knowl- 
edge and the sharp edge of his versatile, inquiring mind. Originally a student of 
Western medieval history, he is thoroughly at home in the problems of general 
and Eastern Orthodox theology, and is himself both a religious and a political 
philosopher with a definite, clear-cut conception of the underlying trends of 
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Russian history. The result is a stimulating work which will become indispen- 
sable to all students of Russian history, theology, literature, and culture in general. 

The method used by the author is a combination of analysis and synthesis. 
In his introduction he expresses his conviction that “historical problems are re- 
vealed only by a preliminary, clearcut, provocative synthesis.” Those who are 
familiar with Mr. Fedotov’s Russian writings know that he is one of the most 
stimulating and provocative Russian thinkers today. His synthesis of early Russian 
religious culture, summarized in the last fifty pages of his book is provocative 
enough; but there is also sufficient thought-provoking material in the earlier 
chapters of his book which can be divided into two parts: a general outline of the 
religious background of the period—and in particular of pre-Christian Russian 
paganism and of the religious mentality of Byzantium—and a masterly analysis 
of Russian religious life, based primarily on literature of the eleventh through the 
thirteenth centuries. Mr. Fedotov stresses especially the duality of the Russian 
religious and ethical ideal, the opposition between the prevailing Byzantine type 
of Christ-Pantocrator and the kenotic Christ, dearer and closer to the early Rus- 
sians. He brings out clearly the entirely historical nature of early Russian theology, 
its lack of rational or logical elements (a fact repercussions of which we find 
throughout Russian history). He proves convincingly, in the teeth of a widespread 
view, the predominantly social aspect of Russian religious ethics, especially of 
Russian monasticism, the role in it of charity. He has some interesting things to 
say about the ancient Russian idea of the state, his conclusion being that “never 
in her historical life has Russia been nearer the realization of political freedom 
than in the glorious days of her youtk.” He is far from idealizing Kievan Russia, 
but his general conclusion is that “Kievan Christianity has the same value for 
the Russian religious mind as Pushkin for the Russian artistic sense: that of a 
standard, a golden measure, a royal way.” 

Apart from a few stylistic lapses tke book is presented to the English-speaking 
reader in an eminently readable form, even though one misses the incisive bril- 
liance of Mr, Fedotov’s Russian style. A long selected bibliography is attached to 
the book. We noted the omission in it of the one and only English work. on a 
cognate subject, namely, N. Gorodetzky’s The Humiliated Christ in Russian 
Thought and Literature, and of Professor A. Mazon’s recent work on Slovo o 
polku Igoreve. 

. One will await with impatience the appearance of further volumes, this being 
only the first installment of a bigger work covering the whole history of the 
Russian religious mind. 


_ University of California GLEB STRUVE 
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THE SPANISH EMPIRE IN AMERICA. By C. H. Haring, Robert Woods 
Bliss Professor of Latin-American History and Economics, Harvard University. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1947. Pp. viii, 388. $5.00.) 


Tus volume is a welcome addition to the literature in English concerning 
Spain, a country whose history has in recent years been neglected by historical 
scholars, That it is concerned with Spain in America should make it particularly 
welcome to American students of history, whose attention has recently been often 
called to the need of improving our knowledge of Middle and South America. 
The Spanish Empire in America is the outcome of a series of lectures given by 
the author in 1934 at the Instituto Hispano Cubano of the University of Seville. 
Various topics considered in this book have been treated by Altamira, Bourne, 
Desdevises du Dezert, Mecham, Roscher, and Ruíz Guiñazú. 

Dr. Haring states in his preface that the needed preparatory studies for a 
volume on the Spanish Empire in America are inadequate or utterly lacking, that 
masses of inedited documents which concern his theme still await examination, 
and that his book does not pretend to be definitive. Indeed to a not inconsiderable 
extent it is based upon secondary accounts. Footnote references to authorities at 
times seem to be inadequate, but readers are directed for enlightenment to a 
bibliography which is arranged by topics, Although selected monographic studies 
are cited in footnotes and other items are listed in the bibliography, yet some 
useful works are not mentioned. Among works mainly concerned with social and 
economic topics the following omissions may be noted: Alejandro Garland, Estudio 
económico sobre los medios circulantes usados en el Perú; Antecedentes de politica 
económica en el Río de la Plata, edited by Roberto Levillier; Carlos O. Bunge, 
Historia del derecho argentino; Documentos para la historia económica de México; 
and Guía del archivo histórico de hacienda. 

This treatise is comprehensive in scope, It deals particularly with the period 
extending from the discovery of America to the opening of the struggles for in- 
dependence. To an extent it describes the transplantation of Iberian people, laws, 
and institutions to the New World. Though considerable attention is paid ta social 
and intellectual conditions in Spanish America, the main emphasis is upon the 
complicated political system. Even the little-known auditor de guerra does not pass 
unnoticed, Here and there suggestive comparisons are made of Spain's overlapping 
administrative system with other contemporary systems of colonial management. 
The author’s conception of Spanish colonial policy inclines more toward the sympa- 
thetic presentation in Edward G. Bourne’s Spain in America than to the view 
taken by believers in la leyenda negra. Some readers will perhaps regret that cer- 
tain administrative details were not suppressed and more attention paid to the 
pageant of colonial life. Serious students of the history of Latin America will 
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naturally differ with regard to the relative emphasis which should be laid upon 
this or that feature of Spanish activity in the New World. Special attention might 
well have been paid in this survey to the frontier, the infiltration of foreign 
philosophy, and the ecclesiastical administration which developed in the Spanish 
Indies. 

It is misleading to convey the impression on adjacent pages that the territorial 
jurisdiction of the audiencia of Charcas, which early included Paraguay as well 
as parts of Argentina, corresponded to “modern Bolivia.” Until monographic 
studies have been thoroughly exploited, unused archival materials published, and 
important topics investigated by trained scholars, however, this treatise will re- 
main the most useful volume in English concerning the administration of the 
Spanish Empire in Ámerica before 1808, It will be particularly helpful to students 
in university courses on colonial Latin America, Maps illustrative of administrative 
divisions would have added to its usefulness. 


University of Illinois WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON 


THE NEW WORLD: THE FIRST PICTURES OF AMERICA, MADE BY 
JOHN WHITE AND JACQUES LE MOYNE AND ENGRAVED BY 
THEODORE DeBRY, WITH CONTEMPORARY NARRATIVES OF 
THE HUGUENOT SETTLEMENT IN FLORIDA, 1562-1565, AND 
THE VIRGINIA COLONY, 1535-1590. Edited and annotated by Stefan 
Lorant. (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1946. Pp. 292. $20.00.) 


Tuts volume, which might with scholarly editing and conscientious publishing 
have become one of the most dramatic books in American history, represents the 
unhappy muffing of a unique opportunity. For this failure both the editor and the 
publishers must share the responsibility, The stated object of the editor was that 
of recreating, by means of contemporary narratives and pictures, the story of the 
abortive efforts of Ribaut, Laudonniére, Le Challeux, Amadas and Barlowe, and 
John White to establish French and English settlements on the North American 
mainland, It is clear, however, as the subtitle and other statements indicate, that 
the reproduction of the John White drawings was regarded as the principal fea- 
ture of the work, as well it might have been. On these drawings the publishers 
have lavished forty pages of three-color, sheet-fed gravure plates. On them the 
popular reviews have bestowed highest praise. On them, in part at least, rested 
the publishers’ award granted for the most creative specimen of publisking in 
1946. For three and a half centuries the more important of John White’s sig- 
nificant drawings have been known to the world through the engravings of 
Theodore DeBry, who first published them in 1590. The opportunity to make the 
originals available in their true color and line and to place belated laurels upon 
John White for making the first English drawings in the territory that is now 
the United States was an opportunity worthy of the highest scholarship and of the 
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best publishing efforts. The present attempt to seize this opportunity leaves John 
White’s skill as an artist little better understood, so far as fidelity to his original 
drawirgs is concerned, than when DeBry made his copperplates. 

la a prefatory note Mr. Lorant makes the following statement: 


During his stay in Virginia, John White made some exquisite water-colors of the 
life, flora, and fauna of the country. They are the earliest authentic pictures of 
aboriginal life in North America. Curiously, they have never before been pub- 
lished in their entirety and in their original colors. They are so reproduced for 
the first time in this volume, together with all the known eyewitness accounts of 
the first English settlements in Virginia. 


Only the first sentence of this passage may be allowed to go unchallenged. The 
White drawings, though historically of the first importance, are not by any means 
“the earliest authentic pictures of aboriginal life in North America,” as evidence 
produced in this volume itself abundantly testifies. Nor are they here reproduced 
in their entirety. Some of the White paintings apparently did not survive, but 
there are seventy-five now preserved in the British Museum. Sixty-three are re- 
produced in this volume, together with one additional drawing that has been 
attributed to White. Of the drawings not reproduced, five represent idealized early 
Britons (DeBry included four of them), five show figures from the Caucasus and 
Astrakhan district, and two depict Eskimo. 

But by far the most serious of the ill-founded claims reiterated by the editor 
and the publishers is that which asserts that the White drawings are here pre- 
sented for the first time “in their original colors.” This means, presumably, that 
the editor and publishers have made an effort to achieve high fidelity to the orig- 
inals in reproducing their colors. If so, why did they not resort to the authentic 
drawings in the British Museum instead of reproducing the “photographic, hand- 
colored” copies in the William L, Clements Library? These hand-colored copies 
may have been executed with some competence, but their colors belong to the 
twentieth century, not to the sixteenth. White’s drawings, marked by an artistic 
skill in line and color which can be appreciated through a single magnificent 
- reprocuction issued by the British Museum in 1936, have in the present volume 
been doubly filtered and muddied through copies of copies and with color imposi- 
tion characterized by such poor registry that one may fully discount the claim 
advanced by the editor in the passage quoted, A few of these drawings were repro- 
duced in the Publications of the Walpole Society in 1925. Even though Mr. Lorant, 
in referring to this and other reproductions pointedly and in some disparagement 
calls attention to the fact that they were black-and-white facsimiles, it is never- 
theless true that the plates issued by the Walpole Society reveal details about the 
drawings that are obscured or made indiscernible in the present volume. 

Since Mr. Lorant did riot scruple to use copies of White’s drawings for his 
book, one wonders why he dismissed in a single footnote the 130 (not 112 as he 
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states) copies in the Sloane collection made at least as early as the seventeenth 
century. These were long thought to be the White originals until Lord Charle- 
mont's collection turned up in 1865. They have since been conclusively proved 
to have been copies, but the late Laurence Binyon (Catalogue of Drauings by 
British Artists, IV, 334) showed that the copyist of White was “working from a 
variant of the original design, or had such drawings beside him” as well as the 
Charlemont originals, These variations need to be collated with the originals and 
with DeBry before scholars can be satisfied. This is only one instance oz a lack 
of critical appraisal of the materials. Mr. Lorant copied or paraphrased Binyon's 
measurements, descriptions, and zoological nomenclature, to which Mr. Lorant 
adds some errors of his own. The offset marks on the large drawings, caused by 
a fire at Sotheby's, are scarcely discernible in this volume, though quite apparent 
in Binyon's Walpole Society facsimiles; even so they should have received com- 
ment. Some of the reproductions have been cropped (e.g., “The Manner of their 
Fishing”), though the Binyon measurements are retained. The statement that 
“The Virginia Historical Magazine printed the twenty-three White drawings 
from which DeBry made his engravings” (p. 184) achieves in brief compass three 
explicit or implicit errors: The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography is 
the correct title; it reproduced only eighteen of the White drawings; and neither 
that journal nor any other could have reproduced the drawings for all twenty-three 
of the DeBry engravings since two of them are not extant. 

In spite of all this, the black-and-white gravure reproductions of the DeBry 
engravings merit a special word because they provide the one exception in this 
bleak desert of disparaging comment: they are superbly done. It was a praise- 
worthy idea to include the DeBry engravings and the White drawings in a single 
volume so that comparisons could be made. If the latter had been as admirably 
executed as the former, and if both had been supported by scholarly editing, this 
volume would indeed have merited the award given the publishers for a creative 
achievement. 

In view of the efforts that have been made in England and America to issue 
the White drawings properly, it becomes necessary to inquire more closely into 
the use of copies instead of originals in Mr. Lorant’s volume. Mr. Loranz points 
out that the British Museum in 1936 issued a prospectus soliciting subscriptions-for 
a complete edition of the White drawings in full color, to be sold at fifteen guineas. 
This project, according to Mr. Lorant, had to be abandoned because not enough 
subscribers “were willing to pay the high price . . . for a slim volume.” He further 
states: “In 1942 Archibald McLeish [sic], then Librarian of Congress, asked 
Randolph G. Adams to negotiate with the British Museum and make arrange- 
ments for publication. But before the negotiations were completed, McLeish left 
the Library to become Under-Secretary [sic] of State, and nothing came of the 
plan. There the matter rested.” At this point in the story, the transition is abrupt: 
“A year or so ago the editor of this volume spoke about the drawings to the late 
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Samuel Sloan and to Charles Duell, the heads of the enterprising publishing 
house. . . . Enthusiastic about the idea they were ready to publish them.” 

The publishers were ready, but were they authorized? Specifically were they 
authorized by the British Museum? Mr. Lorant, as shown by his own account, is 
authority for the statement that the negotiations begun under the then Librarian 
‘of Congress had not been completed. He makes no reference to any negotiations 
with the British Museum in his own behalf or in that of his publishers. He ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to the William L. Clements Library for permission to 
reproduce the “photographic, hand-colored” copies of the White drawings. He 
does not make a similar acknowledgment to the British Museum. In view of these 
facts, the only plausible inference to be drawn is that the authorities of the British 
Museum were not asked to grant such permission and did not, in fact, do so. 

If this inference is correct, it seems to me that a vigorous protest should be 
made against the editorial and publishing practice involved here.* This practice 
should be deplored and censured for two good reasons, one of them involving a 
matter of principle. First, it afíronts the amenities that should be observed among 
editors, publishers, and institutions, if indeed it does not violate institutional pre- 
rogatives and rights. Second, because of the unscholarly editing and because of the 
inferior quality of the reproductions, the publication of this volume will make 
more difficult if not impossible the task of bringing out an acceptable edition, a 
task which the British Museum set itself a decade ago and which, so far as one of 
its subscribers is aware, it has not officially abandoned. The proper publication of 
the White drawings is something that needs to be done now more than ever, in 
view of the misrepresentations and errors of the present performance. 

In his secondary objective, that of presenting the original narratives of White, 
Hariot, and others, Mr. Lorant has been guilty of even greater distortions to the 
originals than in the case of the White drawings. Apparently on the assumption 
that modern readers would find it impossibly difficult to cope with Elizabethan 
English, the editor has rewritten what, in one instance at least, he described as 
“vivid, crisp, and concise” narration. This accolade he bestows upon Hariot. The 
following example will show to what effect the praiseworthy style of one of the 
noted scholars of the sixteenth century has been altered: Hariot (1590 edition): 
“To the Adventurers, Favorers, and Wel Willers of the Enterprise for the In- 
habitting and Planting in Virginia .. .” Lorant: “Hariot’s Report to the Investors, 
Well-wishers, and Friends of the Settling and Planting of Virginia.” As all stu- 
dents of Elizabethan colonial and commercial enterprise should know, adventurer 
is not precisely synonymous with investor, If mere financial activity were to be 


1 [In the William and Mary Quarterly, July, 1947, Mr. Samuel E. Morison supplements his 
review in the January issue by a detailed report of a comparison of the originals in the British 
Museum with the Lorant prints. Mr. A. E, Popham, the Keeper of the Prints, supervised and 
endorsed the report, which amply documents all adverse comment on the so-called reproductions. 
Mr. Popham characterizes as "extreme discourtesy” the failure of Mr. Lorant or his publishers 
to make any reference or acknowledgment to the Trustees of the British Museum. Eprror.] 
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indicated, speculator would be the better word. In the foreword to the 1590 
edition of Hariot, translated by Hakluyt, DeBry explained that he had published 
White before Le Moyne, f 


albeyt I have in hand the Historye of Florida wich should bee first sett foorthe 
because yt was discovered by the Frencheman longe befor the discoverye of Vir- 
ginia, yet I hope shortlye also to publish the same, A Victorye, doubtless so rare, as 
I thinke the like hath not been heard nor seene. I creaved both of them [the White 
and Le Moyne paintings] at London, and brought them hither to Frankfurt, wher 
I and my sonnes haven taken ernest paynes in gravinge the pictures there of in 
Copper, seeing yt is a matter of noe small importance. 


Mr. Lorant, who incidentally gives to this narrative the title of the 1588 edition 
of Hariot, to which DeBry did not write a foreword, makes this passage read 
as follows: 


If I were to regard the order of events, the history of Florida (which I already 
have in hand) should have first been published, since the French discovered and 
conquered that land in a notable victory long before the discovery of Virginia. 
However, I hope shortly to publish this work also. I obtained both of them in 
‘London and brought them here to Frankfurt, where I and my sons have taken 
the most earnest pains in engraving them carefully on copper, since the subject is 
one of great importance, 


The “Victorye” that DeBry referred to was the victory that he as an enterprising 
and creative publisher of the sixteenth century achieved when he brought back 
to Frankfurt authentic paintings made by actual explorers, not the supposed suc- 
cess of the French in Florida, which could scarcely be called a victory, much less 
a conquest. Nor is obtained an adequate synonym for such a fine old Anglo-Saxon 
word as creaved (earlier in the DeBry foreword Mr. Lorant substitutes copied for 
creaved, an even worse mistake). To creave is to implore or to beg a gift or favor. 
When DeBry “creaved out of the very original of Maister John White,” he not 
only sought a great favor, but he also paid a worthy tribute to the charm and 
authenticity of the drawings. More, by referring twice to his solicitation of the 
originals and by his justifiable exultation over his “Victorye” in obtaining them, 
he gave his readers assurance of his painstaking effort at accuracy. DeBry's example 
is one that Mr, Lorant would have been well advised to emulate, 


Princeton University Jurian P. Boyp 


WINTHROP PAPERS, Volume YV, 1645-1649. Edited by dilyn B. Forbes. 
(Boston: Massachusetts Historical Society. 1947. Pp. xxxviii, 408.) 


Tuts volume of the Winthrop Pepers covering the years 1645-1649 completes 
the printing of the material centering on the life and times of John Winthrop, sr., 
who died on March 26, 1649. As long «as he lived he was the dominating in- 
fluence in New England as well as in Massachusetts, and it is apparent from 
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these papers that he was interested in building up a spirit of unity and co-operation 
throughout New England as a whole, at the came time steering his enterprise 
gradually away from too close contact with England. He neither wanted New 
England to be drawn under the authority of the mother country through a 
governor general sent by Parliament if the Puritans won out in the civil war nor 
did he want it to be made a dump for dissentients if they did not. He had a 
definite plan for his commonwealth which might be jeopardized in either case. 
In order to draw the various New England colonies more closely together and to 
live in peace with the Dutch and the Indians, he hoped to build up a strong New 
England confederation and to leave problems of common concern in the hands of 
the commissioners. When Peter Stuyvesant wrote him suggesting a meeting of 
representatives of the two nations in order that questions and differences con- 
cerning titles and injuries might “be neighbourlie Composed,” he answered that 
he had passed the letter on to the commissioners of the United Colonies as he was 
in duty bound to do, “the buisnes properlie concerning thém.” At the very end 
of his life he sent a message to John, jr., as “his last requst, that you wold striue 
no more about the pequod Indians but leaue theme to the commissioners order.” 

Increasingly he was disturbed by news of the progress of civil war in England 
and wars and rumors of wars in Europe in general. His nephew Sir George 
Downing wrote him in 1648 from England that “no mortall eye could in the 
face of things see any thing but ruine,” due chiefly to the “great divisions” among 
the Puritans. People asked themselves “what have I fought for all this while,” to 
which some found one answer, some another, and these differing answers confused 
the issue as to the future objective if the war were won. A friend wrote him in 
1648 that the “levellers” were “proiecting to bringe allmost a parity upon all per- 
sons in the Kingdome, none to excede 4ool/s per annum: noe freman to be with- 
out rolls yearly rents,” and their plans were supported by all those who had little 
or nothing to lose. “Bookes entitled Appeales to the people are put forth by 
Lilburne and others, informing them that now as well the Parliament, (as for- 
merly the Kinge,) haue lost all their authority by male administration .. . 
perswading the people, that all power and soveraignty is devolud and come backe 
to its first subiect, viz: themselues, and instructing them for a new mint and modell 
of Government.” 

Winthrop was determined that his colony should not suffer the same way, and 
he tended more and more in his later years toward the autocracy in religious and 
politicel matters for which he was criticized even by friends, Particularly was this 
true in regard to his stand against liberty of conscience which, as one of them 
wrote, “makes us stinke every wheare,” and many believed that it would actually 
interfere with the material development of the colony. But Winthrop remained 
steadfast on this point, even though he had to make a conspicuous example of a 
friend of his son, Dr. Child, a “very very usefull” man, a prospective investor in 
the lead mines project of John, jr. For liberty of conscience, like too much democ- 
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racy, could destroy the new Canaan which Winthrop believed God had directed 
him to establish in New England. 

As with the earlier volumes, relatively few of the papers included are printed 
for the first time and therefore little is added to the general knowledge of the 
period, but the availability of the complete Winthrop collection offers better op- 
portunity for a study of motives and ideas behind what happened. The series also 
makes an important contribution in offering a more widespread use of this im- 
portant colonial material than was possible by its appearance in collections and 
proceedings of historical societies. 


, Mount Holyoke College VioLa F, BARNES 


THE SHAPING OF THE AMERICAN TRADITION, Text by Louis M. 
Hacker. Documents edited by Louis M. Hacker and Helène S. Zahler, (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1947. Pp. xxiv, 1247. Textbook edition $6.00.) 


Tue title of this book is arresting. It is not “Shaping an American Tradition,” 
“but “The Shaping of the American Tradition.” This would seem to call, not for 
the huge volume which this is, but for a shelf of books, Of the total of 1,250 pages, 
approximately 225 are given to general introduction and introductory comments 
at the beginning of each- of the eleven parts into which the volume is divided;' 
about 150 pages are given to what may be termed narrative and explanatory text - 
prefatory to the sources; and the remainder, or about 875 pages, to what Mr. 
Hacker calls “documents,” which include a variety of material. 

It is thus a source book. But, as frankly indicated in the general introduction, 
as appears in division of materials, and as is amply clear in selection and charac- 
terization of sources, the editor and author is presenting his view of the “American 
Tradition.” It is a decided view. This is Mr, Hacker’s book, despite the fact that 
his words, in all forms of comment, fill only about one fourth of the volume. The 
general introduction is an eloquent summary of what America means to him. 

In Part One, the introductory note and the sources for the subdivision on 
“American Values” are all-important in revealing Mr. Hacker’s point of view. 
Beginning with Part Two, “The First American Revolution,” including all parts 
that follow, except Part Six, and concluding with Part Eleven, “The Third Amer- 
ican Revolution,” the division of text, comment, and documents appears in one 
pattern, namely: “The American Mind,” “The American Scene,” “American 
Problems,” and “The United States and the World.” The introductory notes com- 
prise a fragmentary narrative history. These are followed by the author’s selections 
for “The American Mind” and accounts of “The American Scene.” Yet the bulk 
of the material is on “American Problems,” and this might also include the ma- 
terial on “The United States and the World.” It is thus essentially a source book 
for consideration of American problems. In fact, according to the author, this 
book “has grown out of the requirements of the Contemporary Civilization 
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course at Columbia College, and more particularly its work in the second year.” 
This ‘purpose naturally leads to inclusion of materials rarely given much space by 
historians, and the exclusion of a great number of documents usually deemed 
essential in presenting, historically, the American tradition. Although the sources 
are the work of at least 138 individuals, most of whom are Americans, the utter- 
ances of Lincoln are confined to his reply to Horace Greeley on saving the Union, 
and the Preliminary Emancipation Proclamation. There are no words of George 
Washington. The Declaration of Independence does not appear, nor does the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Textbooks are powerful forces in formulating the public mind; books of read- 
ings, when used as required, even when used as supplementary, are of even greater 
weight in determining influence in that they draw deeply from sources of our 
national life in emotion as well as in thought. In testing a textbook and source 
book such as this—and bearing in mind its arresting title—it is necessary to con- 
sider not only accuracy, time-and-space balance, and the pedagogical usefulness 
of the book but also the expressed intent of the author and his evident purpose in 
selection and arrangement of materials, The alignment in the battle for political; 
economic, and social control in America during the next generation is being pre- 
pared now in the schools and colleges of this country. Ideas, patterns of thought, 
convictions, prejudices, and programs are constantly being formulated in the 
minds of students as they study “history,” particularly as it is presented in the 

“problem” approach. 

We may assume that Mr. Hacker is well aware of this, and he has prepared 
a book to present his view. He is frank about it, except that it is not always clear— 
at least to this reviewer—why he makes the selections he does. He does not really 
tell us, because frequently his introductory notes on authors do not place them in 
their historical setting. Many of them are included for what they have said in 
anticipation of the future and not for their influence on the men and women of 
their times! One is certainly safe in concluding that history is here being “used” 
to present problems. The heavy emphasis upon revolt, upon minority rights, and 
upon the points of view of the rebel would seem to bear out this view. Economic 
activity is the author’s primary concern. 

There are no photographs in this book; nor are there maps. Yet we know the 
continent rather than the council chamber was in the center of American imagina- 
tion, One coming to this book with little knowledge of America would not guess 
the size of the continent, nor the variety of life (and tradition) in the various 
sections of the nation. Neither would he suspect the developments in science and 
technology which have made the world we now occupy. 

There are no sources on music, drama, poetry. Yet, if we forsake our pre- 
occupation with “problems” for a moment, it may appear that in the shaping of 
the American tradition, music, drama, and poetry had considerable influence, and 
explain. much of historical emphasis and of present attitude, The “intellectual” 
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contribution in economic and political theory, or even philosophy, has limits in 
usefulness. The intention of the book to “show how American ideas and ‘institu- 
tions have been developed” has been met only in part. Notable is the almost com- 
plete absence of the contribution of the clergy, with the exception of Jonathan 


Mayhew, Roger Williams and Jonathan Edwards, and, later, of Elihu Palmer and . 


Timothy Dwight. We are told in “The American Scene at the Century’s Turn 
(1800),” that “Intellectuals had become Deists and had nothing to do with organ- 
ized religion, or attended churches only occasionally.” 

Mr. Hacker states that he has “tried to make the documents representative— 
not only of the strains in the American tradition that are still alive but of the best 
thinking in and about America.” He has included nine philosophers: Williams, 
Edwards, Franklin, Palmer, Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman, James, and Dewey. 
In economic thought there are selections from Franklin, Hamilton, Carey, George, 
Wells, Godkin, Sumner, Wright, Veblen, Mitchell, and Hansen. Political thought 
is represented by Mayhew, Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton, Lee, Bancroft, Webster, 
Calhoun, Hildreth, Wilson, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. Mr. Hacker’s list of for- 
eign commentators is less unusual. We are given here unusual political manifestoes 
and such calls for action as penned by Ignatius Donnelly, Eugene Debs, and 
Wendell Willkie. These are valuable. 

Mr. Hacker’s decided views will find wide dissent, for example, on the Deists 
(p. 251); on the necessity for the Civil War (pp. 465-66); on the character of 
Cleveland (p. 683). 

The weight of the book (almost six pounds) makes it cumbersome to handle. 
The table of contents divided, as is the subject matter of the book, into eleven 
parts, does not clearly differentiate introductory comment from text of document 
or from narrative summaries; hence it is difficult to use. There is no general index. 

Within the limits described, this is a monumental presentation. In the collec- 
tion of unusual materials, and in tke distribution of attention to the successive 
periods in our history, it is an outstanding example of pedagogical sxill and 
scholarly interest, For courses in contemporary civilization it should prove invalu- 
able. It is not to be thought of as competing with such contributions as Warfel, 
Gabriel, and Williams, The American Mind, nor with such a compilation as H. S. 
Commager’s Documents of American History, nor with The Heritage of America 
edited by Commager and Nevins. 


Stanford University Epcar Evcene Ropinson 


CRITICS AND CRUSADERS: A CENTURY OF AMERICAN PROTEST. 
By Charles A. Madison. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1946, Pp. xii, 
572. $3.50.) 

EscHEwING “the rigor and formality of impersonalized history” in this study 
of American social progress during the past hundred years, Mr, Madison presents 
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eighteen of the prime movers, Since reform concerns itself so immediately with 
humanity, this approach through people is fitting—though it leaves still to be 
written that analysis which will concern itself primarily with ideas and movements. 

Mr. Madison selects three reformers to exemplify each of the six types he defines 
and discusses in his background chapters. Garrison; John Brown, and Wendell 
Phillips stand for the Abolitionists. For the Utopians, his second type, the author 
chooses Margaret Fuller, Albert Brisbane (interpreter of -Fourier’s scheme of 
association), and Edward Bellamy. The third grouping—with Thoreau, Benjamin 
R. Tucker, and Emma Goldman as the examples—presents the anarchist vision 
of man totally free. Mr. Madison characterizes his Dissident Economists—Henry 
George, Brooks Adams, and Thorstein Veblen—as those economists who challenge 
an orthodox acceptance of the capitalist gospel of wealth. Fifth are the Militant 
Liberals—Altgeld, Steffens, and Randolph Bourne. Last come the Socialists: 
Daniel De Leon, Debs, and John Reed. 

Witkout the support of Mr. Madison’s text, these classifications might prove 
confusing, and readers may well think of other groupings, Rather, the strength of 
the book lies in its separate units. The parts are notable for perceptive biographical 
sketches and for clear, concise digests—first-rate expositions such as the one sum- 
marizing Marx’s doctrine of surplus value. Several of the individual portraits are 
so good it is hard to pick the best. Save for a love of liberty, the author carries no 
banners for the doctrines of any reformer; his effort is for clear exposition. He 
resists the temptation, probably great at times, to let his_liberalism talk out of turn. 
Instead, his book is an attempt to inform the reader, and let him take sides if he 
wishes to, from the record. . 

For the most part the author has used familiar sources, but his handling is 
fresh and disposes of several accepted suppositions. 

As Mr. Madison points out, these critics and crusaders, for all their differences, 
have one point in common—an idealism which impelled them to oppose existing 
wrongs. It is interesting to note other parallels. With a number, though of course 
not all, there is a contributing Puritan or Quaker background. With many, emo- 
tion was more than normally influential in starting them on their careers. Both 
Margaret Fuller and Emma Goldman—the only two women chosen for portraits— 
were more or less denied normal release for their- feminine instincts, Such inci- 
dental parallels help draw attention to one characteristic of the book inevitable in 
its plan—a certain repetitiousness. One cannot discuss Thoreau and John Brown, 
for instance, without going over much the same ground. Yet, along with the ably 
done portraits and the many heartening examples of self-sacrificing courage, the 
feeling this book gives of the immediacy and urgency of the long fight to preserve 
human freedom furnishes ample justification for Mr. Madison’s method. 


Swarthmore College TOWNSEND SCUDDER 
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AMERICAN SEA POWER SINCE 1775. Edited by Allan Westcott, Senior 
Professor, United States Naval Academy. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 1947. Pp. viii, 609. $5.00.) 

Tis new history of the Navy has been produced by a collaboration of writers: 
J. R. Fredland, W. W. Jeffries, N. T. Kirk, T. F. McManus, E. B. Potter, R. S. 
West, jr., and A. Westcott. It is somewhat similar to the excellent U. S. Navy: 
A History by Professors Alden and Westcott, with the addition of further World 
War II material: 210 of its 580 pages are devoted to the activities of the fleet after 
Pearl Harbor and through the Japanese surrender, It is therefore timely and use- 
ful, and at present the best one-volume account for the general reader and for 
classes in naval history. 

The scope of the work is stated in the preface: “The present volume is pri- 
marily an operational history of the Navy, covering its work in peace and war, 
from the beginnings to the present, in protection and promotion of our national 
interests.” Battles naturally get first place and the peace periods are summarily, 
but adequately, treated. For the Revolutionary War one would like to see the 
naval genius of George Washington, to which Admiral Mahan called attention 
and which Captain Knox has explored more fully, receive its due. The Mexican 
War, as usual, is slighted; it rates a page. 

The Monitor-Virginia battle gets seventeen pages, as against twenty-two for 
the entire Revolutionary War. But it was a great battle and should never be for- 
„otten. Critiques of the early campaigns (e.g., Port Royal) of the Civil War are 
lacking, but the New Orleans, Vicksburg, and Mobile campaigns are excellently 
done and clearly illustrated. The North’s anaconda squeeze blockade is men- 
tioned, but it is not clearly shown how this was implemented, with the holding 
or capture of coastal points and by setting up the various squadrons, 

In an operational history it might seem surprising to find three chapters deal- 
ing with geopolitical matters, but they are interesting and valuable. The titles are: 
“Geography and War Strategy,” “Geography and Logistics,” and “Sea Power, 
Life Lines, and Bases.” This section is by no means a rehash of pseudoprophetic 
utterances about the Heartland; it gives a fine perspective on sea power and its 
importance to the United States. 

The story of the Navy’s operations in the recent war seems to the layman as 
complete and well documented as it could be, as of mid-1947, and it is presented 
with the aid of many maps, battle Ciagrams, and tables, The pictures and dia- 
grams in the first two thirds of the book are taken from the Alden and Westcott 
history, with the addition of some first-class Civil War operational maps by Com- 
mander Potter. 

American Sea Power since 1775 is a readable and well-integrated book. It is 
sufficiently critical of American mistakes when such criticism is necessary. Every 
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reader may wish that some of his pet periods had received slightly different or 
more extensive treatment, but on the whole he will call this a good job. 


The Rice Institute Harpin CRAIG, JR. 


THURLOW WEED: WIZARD OF THE LOBBY. By Glyndon G. Van Deusen. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1947. Pp. xiv, 403. $4.00.) 


Tuurtow Weed is one of the last of America’s nineteenth century giants to be 
granted full-stature biographical commemoration. This fact stems intimately from 
Weed's lifetime of keeping himself in the background. He steadfastly refused 
public office, except for two terms in the New York assembly when he was a 
young man, long before he became a “dictator” or a “wizard of the lobby.” He 
preferred the role of Warwick, the part of the manipulator of the puppets on the 
political stage. Power he craved, and power he had; but it was the power of the 
man who pulls the strings from behind a velvet curtain. 

The result is that less has been known of him than of most figures of his 
political magnitude. Even in his own “autobiography”—largely a collection of 
sentimental, and too often inaccurate, anecdotes—he revealed less of himself than 
of his times, less of the motives and realities behind his machinations than of the 
human furbelows surrounding them. Even after his death his papers and letters 
lay in vaulted secrecy for nearly sixty years. Consequently, though the other two 
members of the “triumvirate,” Greeley and Seward, and most of the rest of the 
potent politicians of his time have been the subject of countless volumes, Thurlow 
Weed has remained until now exactly what he chose to be i in his lifetime—a 
shadow, a legend. 

This is the more remarkable since he must be counted among the nineteenth 
century leaders in two fields: journalism as well as politics. Just as every treat- 
' ment of his period’s political history offers brief references to his activities, so does 
every discussion of contemporaneous newspaper history, Yet few have been more 
than references, None is definitive or, in the broad sense, revealing; many are, in 
fact, mere mouthings of stereotyped half-truths. 

Professor Van Deusen’s biographical study, then, is one for which historians 
must have looked eagerly. They will greet it, I am sure, with a good deal of 
satisfaction. It is a painstaking, thorough, dependable research work; its 347 
pages are drawn almost entirely from original sources. The Weed letters and 
papers have so far been open to no scholar but its author, 

I believe that, in its presentation of the facts of Weed’s career and of the extent, 
methods, and use of his political power, it meets any reasonable demand. It de- 
scribes every significant event in the man’s life from his birth in a log cabin high 
above the middle Hudson to his death in a millionaire’s mansion on the island 
at the river’s mouth. It portrays the growth of his political opportunism from 
early days in western New York through his part in the nomination of John 
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Quincy Adams, his fight against the Albany regency, his “invention” of Harrison 
and Taylor (and his bitter disappointment at their deaths), his sponsorship of 
Seward, his defeat by adherents of the backwoodsman from Illinois at Chicago 
in 1860, and the decay of his grip on New York Republicanism after the war. 
It leaves no doubt as to his principle that, in politics, the end justified the means; 
yet it presents this principle no more cynically than Weed himself viewed it— 
which is to say with a kind of bland assumption that desirable goals may properly 
be defined by those with the whip hand, and achieved with moral impunity by 
whatever methods work. 

The book is at its most revealing, since this part of its story has not before 
been told, in describing how the poor boy and the penniless editor became the 
man who distributed a million dollars among his heirs. Here again become evi- 
` dent the opportunism and the pragmatic, “do-as-the-Romans-do” philosophy of 
the man Weed. 

Professor Van Deusen does not, I think, portray Weed’s human relationships, 
or his individual political relationships, as graphically as might be desired. One 
does not get, for instance, the full view of his friendship as a young man with , 
Frederick Whittlesey; of the personal as distinct from the political impact of 
Seward on Weed; of the genuine pain Weed felt at Greeley’s dissolution of the 
“partnership.” Nor does the reader see fully—at least in one piece—the fascinating 
tale of Weed’s effect on the politicel ambitions of Henry Clay; nor the picture 
of the Lincoln-Weed relationship; nor that of the Weed headquarters at the 
Astor in New York (perhaps the origin of the “smoke-filled room” school of 
political manipulation). This is unquestionably due in part to the physical limita- 
tions of a one-volume biography—so vast a mass of material as Van Deusen 
combed must inevitably yield much that must be, regretfully and regrettably, 
left out. 

However this may be, a good many modern biographers would have given 
more thought to the development of a tapestry of the basic impulses that pat- 
terned Thurlow Weed. The psychological rather than the strictly historical biog- 
rapher would suggest, I think, that Weed’s paternalism and his subconscious 
snobbery perhaps had a source in the experiences of the underprivileged boy 
whose father was more than once in debtors’ prison. He might have dwelt on 
the self-satisfaction Weed found in association with Bishop Hughes, Moses Grin- 
nell, and others in the “right” circles, This kind of analysis is fraught with error; 
certainly not all of Weed’s career can be explained by the psychoanalytic school 
of psychology. But I believe the approach furnishes an important clue to some 
of the man’s make-up, and I wish the book gave it weight. 

And—as a journalist—I think the lack of evaluation of Thurlow Weed as an 
editor is unfortunate. It is true’ that Weed contributed nothing original or even 
virtuosic to American journalism. But he was one of America’s most powerful 
editors in his long heyday; he was vigorous, widely “copied” and as deeply re- 
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spected in some circles as he was scorned in others, For the greater part of thirty 
years the Albany Evening Journal wielded heavy influence on the papers of his 
state, and on its thought. 

It is significant, too, that Weed’s decreasing satisfaction in the editorship of the 
Journal in the later years was in part due to his failure to grow journalistically 
with the American press, Certainly a factor in the miscarriage of his attempt to 
make the New York Commercial Advertiser a powerful political weapon was his 
lack of recognition that the editorial methods of the 1830’s did not meet the 
exigencies of the late 1860’s. Since Weed almost always chose to think—or at least 
to speak—of himself as a newspaperman, his complete portrait would have to 
take into account his journalistic strengths and weaknesses. 


University of Minnesota MircHELt V. CHARNLEY 


THE LINCOLN READER. Edited, with an Introduction, by Paul M. Angle. 
(New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1947. Pp. xii, 564. $3.75.) 


`” ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE WIDOW BIXBY. By F. Lauriston Bullard. 
(New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1946. Pp. xiii, 154. $3.00.) 


- Two important contributions to Lincoln literature come from Dr. Angle and 
Dr. Bullard through the medium of Rutgers University Press. The Lincoln Reader 
is a republication of 179 selections from the writings of 65 authors, cemented into 
a unified biography by running comment of the editor. Contributors range from 
Lincoln himself to that unknown, and perhaps fictitious, person to whom has been 
accredited The Diary of a Public Man. The better-known biographers are all rep- 
resented: Arnold, Barton, Beveridge, Charnwood, Herndon, Lamon, Nicolay and 
Hay, Randall, Sandburg, Tarbell. Diaries of Hay and of three cabinet members— 
Bates, Chase, and Welles—offer contemporaneous testimony. Selections from in- 
dividuals with special opportunity to observe some particular occurrence or phase 
include Busey, Brooks, Carr, Chittenden, Keckley, Koerner, Schurz, and Whitney. 
Impressive contributions to the early Illinois years are by former executive secre- 
taries of the Abraham Lincoln Association of Springfield, Illinois: Thomas, Pratt, 
and Angle himself. 

The abundance of material rendered the process of selection exceedingly dif- 
ficult, but the challenge was converted into an asset by Dr. Angle, who has spent: 
much of his own life reliving that of his subject. In fact, one conjectures that the 
same editor might successfully compile another Reader of equal quality without 
duplicating an item. This would be particularly true of the war years, which have 
just begun to receive adequate attention from biographers. After all, it is the 
achievements, successful beyond all reasonable expectation, of Lincoln the Presi- 
dent which inspire the fascinating experience of examining his background and 
earlier career. 
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For the Lincoln student this modestly sized book provides a unique oppor- 
tunity to review much that is well known and to discover not a little which is far 
from well known. For the nonstudent reader Dr. Angle has given a constructive 
answer to the perennial inquiry as to the best single volume about Lincoln. 

In Abraham Lincoln and the Widow Bixby Dr. Bullard has offered what should 
prove to be the final word about that wonderful, but elusive, letter of condolence, 
unless, contrary to every reasonable hope, the original should be found. Treating 
a subject unmentioned in the Reader, the author assembles the facts, states the 
issues, analyzes the evidence, demolishes the opposition, and reaches unimpeach- 
able conclusions. Relying upon the written authority of John Hay, to whom hearsay 
had posthumously attributed the authorship of this remarkable bit of English 
composition, he finds the letter was “genuine,” that is, was the expression of 
President Lincoln’s own thoughts, and was, at least, signed by him. Only dis- 
covery of the original could establish it as a holographic letter of the President. 

We are indebted to Dr. Bullard for a scholarly piece of historical detective 
work, for undertaking a task, both of investigation and of writing, which he was 
one of the few best qualified to undertake, and for producing a monograph which 
should stimulate thoughtful reading equally by the layman and by those making 
special study of the life of this timeless American, 


Boston, Massachusetts Raymonp S. WILKINS 


YANKEE TEACHER: THE LIFE OF WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS. By 
Kurt F. Leidecker. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1946. Pp. xx, 648. 
$7.50.) 

Or the three great figures who dominate American education in the nineteenth 
century only William Torrey Harris can properly be called a philosopher. Horace 
Mann and Henry Barnard, while they were absorbed in practical labors, were 
hardly contributors to educational theory, although the kind of educational out- 
look to which Americans could subscribe was clarified and crystallized by their 
work, 

With Harris, however, under the influence of Brockmeyer, Hegel was brought 
to these shores and domesticated; and the first fruit of this importation was Hegel's 
Logic. When, with the appearance of Spencer's First Principles in 1862, the second 
foundation stone of Harris’ thinking had been laid, he turned to the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy, which he founded and edited. Whoever is familiar with 
Hegel and Spencer, therefore, will at once recognize the sources of Harris’ thinking. 

All this is a necessary preliminary to one who is to thread his way through 
almost five hundred separate titles which cover the Harris bibliography. This 
laborious task has been undertaken by Kurt Leidecker in Yankee Teacher: The 
Life of William Torrey Harris, Among the more important titles in the bib- 
liography are the thirteen annual reports of the public schools of St. Louis, the 
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reports of the chairman of the Committee of Fifteen on the correlation of studies, 
and the report of the chairman of the subcommittee of the Committee of Twelve, 
which considered the problems of instruction and discipline in the rural school. 
To these contributions must be added the annual reports of the United States 
commissioner of education from 1889 to 1906, which won the admiration of Euro- 
pean educators and through which the Bureau of Education was established on the 
basis of sound scholarship. 

This much must be said, even within the limit of a brief review, because one 
strong claim which Mr. Leidecker’s work will have on the attention of the educa- 
tional historian is its judicious use of the literature flowing from Harris’ pen, 
particularly that issuing in the official reports enumerated above. From the broader 
perspective of the social historian, however, one might desire a more detailed 
reference to the part Harris played in the political struggles of nineteenth century 
America. I believe Professor Curti, who has given a chapter to Harris’ social 
views in his Social Ideas of American Educators, might well ask whether Hegelian 
idealism and Spencerian individualism do not add up to a rather definite political 
position, and whether, in consequence of this, the educational literature which may 
be examined in the Harris bibliography should not be studied with this possibility 

in mind, 


University of California Ricsard D. Mosier 


LAND OF THE DACOTAHS. By Bruce Nelson. (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1946. Pp. 353. $3.75.) 


Tus volume by a young North Dakota newspaperman consists of a series of 
word pictures or episodes in the history of the Upper Missouri Valley from the 
days of the Indians and early French explorers to the present-day plan of harness- 
ing the mighty-Missouri River with dams for flood control, irrigation, and hydro- 
electric power. 

This is not a history in the technical sense of the word. It.does not cover the 
entire scope of events in the three states under discussion: South Dakota, North 
Dakota, and Montana; and yet it interprets and presents in a vivid way the sig- 
nificant peaks in the mountain range of regional history of the area. 

Mr. Nelson has told again in a delightful way the story of the Indian way of 
life, the early explorers, the rivermen, the trappers, territorial days, crooked 
politics and governmental graft, Indian pacification, the rise and fall of the cattle- 
men’s empire, the railroad builders, the Nonpartisan League, the great drouth 
and depression, and finally the story of the struggle against various interests to 
tame and put to a useful program the energies of the powerful but tricky Mis- 
souri River. 

One of the most significant chapters is the story of James J. Hill’s endeavor 
to build an empire along his Great Northern Railroad in spite of the warning 
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of John W. Powell that the area was not suited to the traditional methods of 
agriculture. The author very truthfully points out that Hill was an empire spoiler 
rather than a builder, as the dust bowl days of the thirties were destined to prove. 
Two chapters, “Giants in the Earth” and “The Revenge of Crow King,” are in 
the form of fiction but they portray at least one phase of frontier life. 

Historians will find some errors in this very excellent volume, such as the 
statement on page 207: “The Civil War temporarily halted the Northern drives 
[of cattle] ...” and “The ranges of Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska had become 
stocked in the decades of the 1840’s and 50's .. .” Then, too, the author, a North 
Dakota newspaperman writing from the vantage point of his North Dakota 
newspaper office, has naturally seen and dwelt more particularly on North Dakota 
than on the other two states which he includes in his regional study. 

Nevertheless the volume is one of real significance and should be found in 
the library of all students of the Upper Missouri and particularly of North Dakota. 
The style is invigorating and lively and the reader will hesitate to lay the book 
down once he has taken it up. 

The University of Minnesota is to be congratulated on this volume which is 
the product of a Minnesota fellowship in regional writing. The format is pleasing, 
the illustrations are well chosen, and the index adequate. 


Union College _ . , Evererr Dick 


THE GREAT SALT LAKE. By Dale L. Morgan. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 

Company. 1947. Pp. 432. $3.75.) 

Dare L. Morgan knows the people of the Great Basin area. To those who 
love the Great Basin desert he has given a book packed with history, romance, 
geology, social conflict, religion, and speculation. 

“Cheyenne Dawson never forgot looking back once and seeing Nancy Kelsey 
- following resolutely after him down a precipitous path, her child in her arms, 
barefooted and leading her horse. Heroic woman who would not be left behind, 
she was the first white woman to see the Great Salt Lake and first to cross the 
Sierras.” That is history. 

Those of us whose mothers walked across the plains and through the moun- 
tains, thrill with that story, especially when our mothers survived it all and re- 
mained beautiful, serene, and cultured throughout their lives. That is romance. 

The government’s zeal in preparing surveys for the use of onrushing settlers 
and the development of science delights the reader in noting the change in his 
government’s attitude toward the desert and its lake. Within a short generation 
between the time when Webster declared the whole land useless as far as the eye 
could see or the crow fly and when Stansbury, Gunnison, Howell, King, and 
others did their work is a story of constructive nation-building. Then; when I 
realize that science has learned to make rain and snow, and engineers have taught 
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us how to bring water by diversion from one shed to another, it is terrifying to 
realize that if old Lake Bonneville should repeat its geologic history aided by 
man’s connivance or design it could wipe out all that man has done for himself 
and cover it as completely as some of the ancient ruins are covered by the dams 
in the Nile Valley or the old Mormon towns by Mead Lake as a result of the 
building of the Boulder or Hoover Dam. It took geologic ages, a half million years 
anyway, for Lake Bonneville to come and go. But when we realize that any water 
that comes into the Basin seldom gets out, even by evaporation, one cannot help 
wondering what might be done in a period of atomic and snow-making warfare 
to the transportation systems of the United States if this crossroads of America 
should cease to exist. That is speculation, 

Dale’s fine writing increased my interest as J read on. Still, “darn it,” he talked 
about Walker Brothers and did not mention my dad, who was their manager for 
years. He talked about the Jennings store and did not mention R. K. Thomas’, 
which was started in the same building, He described the views, but did not men- 
tion the most thrilling sight in the world, even a greater thrill than being high in an 
airplane, which comes to one who climbs up what used to be old Mill B or the 
South Fork of Big Cottonwood Canyon until one comes to the place where you 
look over high mountains and watch the sun set in the lake in the distance, or 
when zrom the middle part of Salt Lake County you look west and note the 
smoke which comes from one of the great smelter stacks coming out right at the 
point of a mountain and you see a more splendid volcano made by man, putting 
on a greater show than Vesuvius ever does and greater than any of the volcanoes, 
viewed from the top of Fuji San, do even in their best showing-off days. Then, 
too, Dale ought to get his readers to go up to the head of Farmington Canyon 
and look right down on the Jake. But this is not criticism nor a suggestion because 
Dale has written something very much greater than a guidebook. 

For those who love America, this book is a “must.” For those of us who were 
born in the Basin and who grew up under colloquialisms quite as characteristic 
if not as picturesque as those spoken in Brooklyn, I would say, “Now, my 
Brethren and Sisters, knowing whereof I speak, read of your past and the great- 
ness of your fathers, thrill over the land they have made to ‘blossom as a rose’ 
and the wondrous nature thereof.” 

The bibliographical note at the end of the book will be appreciated by all 
serious students of the history of America’s West. 


Washington, D. C. Exsert D. THOMAS 


AND THE MOUNTAINS WILL MOVE: THE STORY OF THE BUILD- 
ING OF THE PANAMA CANAL. By Miles P. DuVal, Jr., Captain, United 
States Navy. (Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1947. Pp. xvi, 374. $5.00.) 


Any author, setting out to write the history of the Panama Canal, faces dif- 


a 
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ficulties. First, there is an embarrassing wealth of material available which imposes 
a heavy task of appraisal, sorting, selection, and condensing. Secondly, there is 
the wide range of human interest and activity which the history of the Canal 
encompasses: promotion, finance, propaganda, international relations, national 
politics, government enterprise, engineering, sanitation and public health, inter- 
national trade, national transportation, personalities and morale, organization and 
administration, national defense, etc. 

Whether the author has resolved these difficulties adequately is debatable. 
Captain DuVal has produced a well-documented and indexed volume which 
should serve as a valuable intermediary or secondary source of reference. It may 
save much recourse to original sources by future writers, but it is hardly compact 
or definitive writing, for in spite of the author’s clear intent to the contrary And 
the Mountains Will Move is a little too general, a little too inclusive, perhaps even 
a little too popular in style for today. Thirty-three world-shaking years have 
passed since the opening of the Canal and the stupendous events of this period 
have dwarfed the once gigantic task of canal construction in the public mind. In 
broad terms Captain DuVal’s book is thirty years too late. 

Since the time for a “general” audience has passed, present writing should be 
pointed toward the technician whether he be historian, engineer, public health 
officer, or student of organization and administration. None of such technicians 
will be satisfied with Captain DuVal's work, The student might wish to find 
here the inside history of the “rape of Colombia” a vital prelude to construction. 
Or perhaps the full story of the “battle of the levels” with a President making a 
last minute decision contrary to public sentiment, the leanings of the Secretary 
of War and, seemingly, up to the very end, his own previous conviction. Much 
could be added on the menacing problem of the slides—ever-present, ever-threaten- 
ing, even into 1915—and the final gamble on letting the water into the cut to com- 
bat, with its weight, the upward thrust of the earth, Disproportionate space seems 
to be devoted to the history of the Panama Railroad though, admittedly, like God, 
if it had not already existed it would have had to be invented. Less of the trials and 
tribulations of De Lesseps on promotion and more of President Taft’s on tolls 
might be pertinent—or even of Walter Reed’s vitally important preliminary ex- 
periments in Cuba. Many anecdotes and much of the description of ceremonials 
might well be omitted to make way for elaboration of such subjects as these men- 
tioned. 

The genesis of the Canal is pretty well known to students. It is time for a 
book, or books, of specific, detailed, and definitive revelations, It is earnestly to be 
hoped that Captain DuVal's third volume will be compact, incisive, perceptive. 
He should possess the background zo accomplish this. 


Washington, D. C. DARRELL HEVENOR SMITH, SR. 
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WILSON: THE ROAD TO THE WHITE HOUSE. By Arthur S. Link. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. xiii, 570. $5.00.) 


Wirs the publication of Arthur Link's Wilson: The Road to the White House, 
there is beginning, it may be, the second period in the field of Wilson literature. 
This volume, the first in a series intended to carry the story to the end of Wilson's 
life, shows so much promise that if Mr. Link's energy and determination con- 
tinue, the completed biography may well serve to supplement Ray Stannard 
Baker's interpretation in the light of fresh evidence, and continue from the point 
at which Baker left off, | 

In this substantial first volume, the author has made telling use of over a hun- 
dred contemporary newspapers—a valuable contribution, since it has not been 
done before with anything like such thoroughness. He has used much new and 
valuable manuscript material in Princeton, at Duke University, in the Library of 
Congress, and elsewhere, And he has paid careful attention to the papers of Ray 
Stannard Baker, “an invaluable source, second in importance only to the Wilson 
manuscripts.” Since many of those with whom Mr. Baker corresponded and 
talked have since died, there now reside in this collection significant factual in- 
formation and contemporary comment unavailable elsewhere. Mr. Link has used 
this primary source in thorough and scholarly fashion, disagreeing radically at a 
number of points, especially where further material has come to light, reinforcing 
at other points, and, where the evidence has not shifted, taking from the older 
man what he might properly use. 

In this first volume, then, Wilson is carried through the years of his education, 
his first teaching experience at Bryn Mawr—which might well be called a con- 
tinuation of his education—his service on the Wesleyan and Princeton faculties, 
and his stormy years as president of Princeton, up to and into the opening of his 
political career. í ; 

The book takes some time to get under way, the introductory chapter being 
just that, with little new contribution. Mr, Link tends to patronize his subject, 
rather, and, like many biographers before him, to point out early and late how 
much better Wilson might have done. Dangerous techniques at best, if overdone 
these can return to plague the user. The Princeton chapters, again, are not Link's 
best work, but for different reasons. It is too soon for the unbiased story which he 
sincerely wants to give; hé is too near, in time and place, to those who feel strongly 
on both sides of the old controversy. But he does, in these chapters, make really 
effective use of his new material. Dean West comes out rather well, as do certain 
other earnest proponents of the anti-Wilson school. There is, perhaps, too much 
unction in attempting to set straight the record allegedly beclouded by earlier 
“Wilson apologists.” While this will do no harm, and may help to straighten the 
line, it is heady business even for a young man of Mr, Link's undoubted talents. 

But from the moment when the author, on page 92, picks up the beginnings 
‘of Woodrow Wilson's career as national and international leader, the story gains 
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force and momentum, and a certain vivid, living quality which occasionally results 
from the hourly, daily contact of a writer with his subject for a period of years. 
The quality was outstanding in the Baker volumes; and while Arthur Link is not 
yet the writer that his predecessor was, he is on his way. Mr. Baker had one great 
advantage which Mr. Link will never have—he was there. He lived through the 
events of which he wrote. He felt chem, he fought certain of the fights on the 
very field of battle, he knew the chief participants. But Arthur Link has one ad- 
vantage which Mr. Baker never had, and never could have had. He was not 
there. In this main body, this very meat of his book, he approaches real objectivity. 

Obviously the political period is where Mr, Link's interest lies. The Watterson- 
Harvey-Wilson episode is, by new evidence, shown to be what earlier bicgraphers 
without complete documentation have felt it to be, “the culmination of the Wall 
Street reactionary phase of the attack.” Wilson's development is traced from a con- 
servatism which appears to have been his natural bent, toward the liberalism with 
which his name has come to be associated. The handling of the Progressive move- 
ment in the South and East makes substantial contributión to existing literature 
on that subject, and will help the general reader to understand how the Scotch 
Presbyterian professor from the South fitted and was made to fit into the social 
and economic pattern then developing. The Baltimore Convention is colorfully 
described—no writer can resist the retelling of that tale—but there is a significant 
shift of emphasis, No longer is Bryan presented as the figure toward whom all 
eyes turned. While his “considerable share” during the early struggles in the con- 
vention is given some weight, Mr. Link maintains that Bryan was “really on the 
periphery during the convention in so far as the Wilson managers were concerned.” 

The whole political story, indeed, is minutely told, with excellent handling of 
detail. But Wilson himself, that strange complex of inheritance and background 
and training and character and emotion, is curiously missing from many of the 
pages. It will be difficult for those coming fresh to the subject to understand why 
this Wilson became what he did become. However, the quality of the man is re- 
vealed more clearly toward the end of the book, and Wilson, the leader, will, it is 
to be hoped, come completely alive in the next volume. 

Students of Woodrow Wilson and his period will do well to pay attention 
to this book, and to watch for its successor. 


Washington, D. C. KATHARINE E. BRAND 


PAPERS RELATING TO THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES: THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE, 1919. Volumes V, VI, 
VIII, IX. [Department of State Publications 2212, 2253, 2531, 2599.] (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1946. Pp. vi, 949; v, 1021; ili, 986; iv, 1053. 
$2.25 each.) 


PuBLICATION of these four volumes fills in the gaps left by the earlier appear- 
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ance of Volumes I and II (dealing with the preliminary preparations for the con- 
ference); III and IV (the plenary sessions; the meetings of the representatives of 
powers with special interests; minutes of the governing bodies of the conference, 
such as the Council of Ten); VII (minutes of the Council of Ten); and XI (min- 
utes of the American commissioners plenipotentiary, and of technical advisers )}— 
volumes already reviewed in this journal, some of which, like the last-mentioned, 
“read strangely today,” to use the words of a recent reviewer (cf. dm. Hist. Rev., 
April, 1946, p. 523). 

Volumes V and VI of the present spate are the most important of the whole 
series. They contain the minutes—hitherto made public only in excerpts—of the 
highly secret deliberations of the Council of Four in its more than two hundred 
meetings, consisting of the four heads of government, President Wilson, Prime 
Minister Lloyd George, Premier Clemenceau, and Premier Orlando. These were 
the supreme authorities of the Peace Conference. Their discussions reflect the 
struggle of Woodrow Wilson to integrate the whole peace into one plan, a set of 
principles which would govern all the defeated enemies. They reveal Wilson’s 
efforts to be loyal to the “acid test” of the Allies’ and Associates’ conduct toward 
Russia: self. determination of her own political development and national policy 
(Point 6 of the Fourteen Points). “The proper policy of the Allies and Associated 
Powers,” said President Wilson to his associates, “is to clear out of Russia and 
leave the Russians to fight it out among themselves.” 

The full record of the Council of Four should permit a fresh interpretation of 
Wilson’s policy, previously presented, from excerpts, in Ray Stannard Baker’s 
Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement, Lloyd George's Truth About the Peace 
Treaties, and Birdsall's Versailles Twenty Years After. 

Volumes VIII and IX continue and conclude the voluminous Minutes of the 
Council of the Heads of Delegations, the first volume of which (VII) was dis- 
cussed in the January, 1947, number of this Review. The Heads of Delegations 
was the title of the Supreme Council of the Conference during the absence of 
Woodrow Wilson in the United States. These meetings, held after the signature 
of the Treaty of Versailles on June 28, 1919, dealt mostly with the work of com- 
pleting treaties with Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. Is it not worthy . 
of notice that Woodrow Wilson and the negotiators of rọrọ insisted on tackling 
and finishing off the main problem, Germany, first, before turning to the sub- 
sidiary problems, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey? Without the settle- 
. ment of the German treaty no peace would have been possible. Might not the 
negotiators of 1946-1947 have profited from a study of this procedure? Would 
not the chances of peace in Europe be better today if they had followed the pro- 
cedure of rọrọ instead of reversing it? Of what validity is a peace with the little 
countries when the German question is left unsettled, when on it depends the 
peace of Europe and the world? 

These volumes exhibit the conscientious and capable efforts of the group of 
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skilled scholars who have prepared them for publication under the editorial super- 
vision of Dr. E. Wilder Spaulding, chief of the division of publication, and Dr. 
E, R. Perkins, editor of the series Foreign Relations. Among those listed as respon- 
sible for the work are Matilda F. Axton, James S. Beddie, John W. Foley, jr., and 
Morrison B. Giffen. The members cf the historical profession must continue to be 
grateful for the competent labors of these brethren as this monumental series 
marches slowly forward toward completion. . 


Yale University SAMUEL Fracc Bemis 


% 


BRANDEIS: A FREE MAN’S LIFE. By Alpheus Thomas Mason, (New York: 
Viking Press. 1946. Pp. xiii, 712. $5.00.) 


Proressor Alpheus Thomas Mason has worked on Brandeis for upwards of 
fifteen years; his writings are outstanding and worthy of his subject. Because this 
biography is based on Brandeis’ papers and conversations with him it may well 
be regarded as definitive, Certainly, it adds much to our knowledge of the life 
and times of an important American. We read in full for the first time of the 
bitter campaign that was waged against Brandeis’ appointment; we learn of 
Brandeis’ hostility to certain aspects of the New Deal; we get to know painfully 
well the Brahmin Boston that rejected this German Jew who had such an extraor- 
dinary sense of social justice. Professor Mason has done very well indeed and 
his book merits its great popularity. 

Brandeis’ was a full and satisfying life. It is perhaps too early and somewhat 
gratuitous to offer a judgment about its significance: for many of the forces 
among which he operated are still at work, Nevertheless, one might seek to set 
up a tentative balance sheet. 

Brandeis reached his maturity curing a period that marked the culmination 
of the first great onward surge of American industrial capitalism. Its achieve- 
ments were noteworthy; its consequences were unlovely. It is fascinating to specu- 
late about the existence of a rhythm in economic and social invention in terms 
of interlopers, as Henri Pirenne and Joseph Schumpeter have done. Following 
the first long wave of industrial expansion, from 1861 to 1893, there set in an 
equally long interval of the institucionalization of business, The Carnegies and 
the Rockefellers no longer were directing their companies; they were succeeded 
by lawyers and bankers who had none of those qualities that made the first 
innovators great and the country <hrobbing with life. Large corporations that 
were overcapitalized and therefore incapable or unwilling to explore the potentiali- 
ties of expanding consumer markets; “communities of interest” that lined the 
pockets of insiders and gulled investors; a bitter hostility to organized labor and 
an irresponsibility toward the idea of a living wage that turned the workers to 
radicalism—these were some of the zesults of the period of consolidation and con- 
traction during which Brandeis lived as a public figure. 
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He had the insights and limitations of Steffens, LaFollette, and Wilson. And 
because he was appalled at the grossness and afraid of the bigness of American 
business, he was willing to risk chopping off its vitality at the roots. In short, 
Brandeis refused to follow socialism; he remained really a populist to the end. 
What could he offer, therefore? Only a nostalgic Jeffersonian hope that the little 
men wou-d survive as entrepreneurs. In the long run, he failed to see, as we see 
today as a result of our experiences with the agriculture of the 1930's, that the 
maintenance of the little men—because of their inefficiencies; because heavy sub- 
sidies had to be poured out endlessly—was a terrific price to pay for sentimentality. 
Brandeis was unable—it was no fault of his; populism in our modern world can- 
not be constructive—to devise a single idea for the decentralization of economic 
power. Certainly, his scheme for savings-bank insurance and his devotion to co- 
operation have come to very little. 

I am not minimizing Brandeis’ immediate influence. He called attention to the 
plight of underprivileged workers, to the skullduggeries of corporation executives, 
to the muddleheaded way the country’s courts handled the questions of fair value 
and fair return, to the unnecessary and internecine warfare in our industrial rela- 
tions, to the stupid manipulation of companies by investment bankers. He was 
a tribune of the people; more, he was the country’s conscience. And much good 
came of his labors in consequence: industrial arbitration, the prudential-investment 
theory, the separation of investment affiliates from commercial banks, the respon- 
sibility of business management to its stockholders and to the public. 

But power—in business, in government—he was afraid of; and because he was 
afraid, he sought its atomization. In the case of government, he followed Woodrow 
Wilson rather than the Theodore Roosevelt of 1910-12; significantly enough, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt followed the latter rather than the former. The New Deal 
is engrafted on the New Nationalism and not on the New Freedom. The central 
government cannot avoid its responsibilities: the real problem is to make the 
citizen more alert and the functionary more responsive. 

Similarly, in regard to business, Brandeis shut his eyes to the achievement of 
increasing returns as a consequence of the greater efficiencies of integration. He 
made too much of monopoly and banker-domination, not enough of competition 
(albeit imperfect) and the rise of young men—the interlopers again—within the 
corporaticns themselves. If we are after welfare—and Brandeis was passionately 
devoted to welfare as much as to liberty and justice—we must work with Big 
Business and the Big State and we must come to grips with the question of power. 
Today, we are living in another cycle of expansion: perhaps that is why some of 
us are more sanguine than Brandeis was that social invention again will come to 
"our assistance. . 


Columbia University Lovis M. Hacker 
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PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS. By Wilfred E. Binkley, Professor of History 
and Political Science, Ohio Northern University. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1947. Pp. viii, 312, vii. $4.00.) 


Tuts book is a historical analysis of the struggle for supremacy between the 
executive and legislative branches of the federal government from 1789 to 1947. 
It tells with authentic scholarship and absorbing interest the story of executive- 
legislative relationships from consideration of the problem in the Constitutional 
Convention (chapter 1) down thrcugh the Second World War. In graphic style ` 
Professor Binkley describes the recurring conflicts between President and Congress 
which are inherent in our system of separated powers. The swings of the political 
pendulum between alternating periods of presidential and congressional leader- 
ship are examined in thirteen readable chapters, followed by a final chapter setting 
forth the author’s summary and conclusions, 

Professor Binkley’s chief objective in this book is to discover and describe just 
what American experience has beer: with our system of separated powers and how 
the perennial conflicts between the executive and legislative arms have been 
resolved during successive periods of our national history. The whole history of 
the continuing struggle is here illuminated in vivid detail from Federalist days 
down through the Second World War. The author concludes that the problem 
of integrating the executive and legislative branches remains unsolved. He rejects 
the parliamentary solution as “out of the question in the United States in the fore- 
seeable future.” Within our traditional constitutional framework he suggests as 
“feasible” reforms: better-balanced representation of rural and urban populations 
in Congress through poll tax repeal and reapportionment of congressional districts, 
and further strengthening o£ internal legislative organization and operation. Con- 
flicts might be lessened -if popular-leader Presidents dealt with a Congress more 
truly representative of the entire electorate. Meanwhile, legislative celays and 
compromises are viewed as the safety valve of sectional disputes. 

First published in 1937 as The Powers of the President, this book has been 
completely rewritten, revised, and brought up to date. Perhaps its chief contribu- 
tion is its historical documentation of the thesis of Thomas K. Finletter and others 
that better techniques of collaboration between the President and Congress must 
be devised to overcome the inherited handicap of our system of separated powers 
and to keep the means and ends of American government in balance. 


Washington, D. C. Grorce B. GALLOWAY 


AMERICAN POLICY AND THE CHINESE REVOLUTION, 1925-1928. 
By Dorothy Borg, Research Associate, Institute of Pacific Relations. (New 
York: American Institute of Pacific Relations. 1947. Pp. x, 440. $5.00.) 

Tue title of Dr. Borg’s study indicates accurately its scope. The author has 
made a detailed analysis of the adjustment of American policy to the new situa- 
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tion in China which resulted from the resumption of the revolution under the 
auspices of the reorganized and revitalized Kuomintang. American policy had 
been made the basis for the “solutions” found for the “problem” of China at the 
Washington Conference of 1921-22. At that time the counterrevolutions, which 
followed the revolution of 1911-12, had brought the political life of China to a 
very low level. National unity, from the political and governmental standpoints, 
had all but disappeared, although, for purposes of international relations, what- 
ever faction controlled Peking was dealt with by the Western Powers as the gov- 
ernment of China. Under these circumstances it is not hard to understand that 
the United States felt that it had taken an advanced and liberal position at Wash- 
ington in proposing and accepting the principles embodied in the Washington 
Conference agreements, and in. being willing to fulfill the obligations then ac- 
cepted. China was in no position to insist on the acceptance of her views as to the 
basis of relations with the Western Powers and Japan. 

By the time that the Western states had completed ratification of the con- 
ference treaties and agreements and were ready to enter upon the negotiations, 
with respect to the customs, that were contemplated in the Washington Con- 
ference agreements, a new situation from that existing in 1921 had begun to take 
shape. Bv 1925 the broad stream of revolution which had been flowing in economic 
and social channels had developed a swiftly flowing political current, This political 
current gained momentum and force as groups otherwise divergent in their in- 
terests and aims were given a unified organization under the Kuomintang and 
were united under the banner of a nationalism which was then sloganized as 
anti-imperialism and antiforeignism. The Shanghai incident of May 30, 1925, and 
the subsequent popular reactions in China, gradually compelled the Western 
Powers to accept the existence of a new political-psychological situation during 
the years 1925-28. The United States entered the negotiations of the period with 
the feeling that justice, as defined at Washington under American leadership 
should be done to China. By 1928 the view had begun to be accepted that as much 
as possible must be accepted of the Chinese nationalist’s view of the requirements 
of justice. 

The foreign-relations problems presented during this three-year period, as Dr. 
Borg shows, fall into two major groups. The first included important aspects of 
those problems transmitted from the nineteenth century, as most recently screened 
through the Washington Conference. The second group included those questions 
developed out of the tactics or the course of the nationalist revolution. The first 
group comprised problems of definition of the terms of revision of the “unequal” 
treaties, with particular immediate reference to the customs and extra-territorial 
treaties. The second set of problems centered on (1) conditions at Shanghai, during 
and after the May 30 affair, and subsequently on the problem of defense of the 
international settlement and the concessions at Hankow and elsewhere, and (2) 
the Nanking incident of 1927. 
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Dr. Borg presents, against the essential background, a careful analysis of the 
negotiations, on the American side, with respect to both groups of questions, show- ` 
ing the interrelationships of the problems to one another in the development of 
policy. But she goes beyond this to give the reader a view of the forces which, in 
their interaction, served to shape American policy. This made it necessary to esti- 
mate the impact of missionary opinion and that of church bodies in the United 
States on policy, Treaty-port opinion, as expressed in the press and through resolu- 
tions of important organs of foreign opinion, had to be evaluated. Congressional 
opinion, and general American opinion as given editorial expression had to be 
considered. The impact on policy of the different views of the meaning of the 
evolving situation held by the American minister and the diplomatic community 
in China, on the one side, and by the Secretary of State and the Department of 
State, on the other, had to be assessed. The conclusions with respect to the inter- 
action of these forces of opinion, as presented in the concluding chapter, are sus- 
tained by the evidence presented in the body of the study. The appended bibliog- 
raphy attests to the industry of the author, who has made a definite contribution 
. to the field of diplomatic history as well as to that of China. 


University of Cincinnati HaroLo M. VINACKE 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE NEAR EAST. By E. A. Speiser, Professor 
of Semitics, University of Pennsylvania, (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1947. Pp. xvi, 263. $2.50.) 


Tue modern Near East is more fully than any other part of the world the 
product of enduring geographical and cultural factors, These are nowhere so 
clearly, concisely, and masterfully described as in the first two chapters of this 
second volume in the American Foreign Policy Library. Drawing on his un- 
excelled knowledge of the ancient Orient, Professor Speiser shows the relation- 
ship between man and environment, the general patterns of culture which de- 
veloped, and the persistence of these patterns from the earliest historic times to 
our own day. In thirty-seven illuminating pages he paints this background with 
broad and deceptively simple strokes, whose correctness and lucidity testify to a 
truly subtle understanding of the subject. 

Turning from the broad generalizations appropriate to the sweep of more 
than fifty centuries to the recent histo-y of the Arab East, the author summarizes 
in seventy-six pages events down to November, 1946, emphasizing the years since 
1914. Here his touch is less sure. The continuity of Islamic polity and society 
through four hundred years of Ottoman domination to modern Egypt seems to 
elude him. Mehmet Ali he calls an Albanian, as though the founder of the present 
Egyptian dynasty had been a rustic mountaineer from the hills instead of an 
Ottoman from Thrace, as Turkish as most Americans are American. And surely 
Professor Speiser cannot really regard the Rashid Ali affair of 1941 in Iraq as 
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“full-scale war” by any contemporary standard. Yet in general the facts are ac- 
curately given and judicionsly. chosen. No one can be expected to agree completely 
with the selection, but it is doubtful if anyone could do better. 

In emphasis and interpretation the author is more difficult to follow. He shows 
a tendency to mistake the passionate Arab desire to be rid of foreign rulers, British, 
French, and potentially Zionist, for pro-Axis enthusiasm. And he exaggerates some- 
what the negative and xenophobic side of Arab nationalism at the expense of the 
centripetal cultural and linguistic factors, His complete lack of sympathy for 
King Ibn Saud and the Wahabi regime is outspoken, 

In Part IH, “Problems of the Present and the Future,” Professor Speiser neces- 
sarily deals with extremely controversial matters: strategic, economic, and social 
problems, the interests of the great powers, Zionism, and American objectives and 
policies. Though many of his broader statements are still valid to a considerable 
extent, the march of events has been extremely rapid during the eight months 
since he wrote his preface, His emphasis on Anglo-American rivalry and his oc- 
casional “sniping” at the British reflect the atmosphere of VE Day, when neither 
he nor our government foresaw a major Russian diplomatic offensive in the Near 
East. His statement that strategic considerations would make Britian “hold onto 
Palestine by whatever means” now seems questionable and throws out of focus 
his informative but quite confusing chapter on that tortured land, Apparently he 
fails to see that the United States can not simultaneously give active support to 
both the Zionist and the Arab national movements. His sharp criticisms of our 
foreign service are by no means fully supported by the reviewer's own experience 
in the Near East, but every university professor who worked in Washington during 
the war will sympathize with his caustic comments on our domestic bureaucracy. 

There are two sketch-maps in the text and both are entirely adequate. But the 
main reference map, which is affixed to the boards both front and back, is a com- 
plete miscarriage of laudable efforts to show graphically the varied relief of the 
area. It has no “mountains” in Arabia, Sinai, Palestine, or Lebanon, and Yemen 
is “hill land”! 

The nonprofessional reader, for whom Professor Speiser has written this book, 
will derive immense profit from it. Inevitably it shows haste, the nervous stress 
and strain of work under pressure in wartime Washington, and uneven depths 
of knowledge and understanding in the many fields which had to be covered. Yet 
its merits far outweigh its defects. It is an honest, well-balanced, and very well 
written effort by a fine scholar to inform his fellow citizens about an area which 
is “by reason of its position and its natural resources, and especially by reason of 
the fact that vital interests of the world’s leading powers converge here and clash, 
the global center of gravity.” 


Princeton University Water L, WRIGHT, yr. 


. « « Other Recent Publications . . . 


General History 


DISCOVERY OF EUROPE: THE STORY OF AMERICAN EXPERIENCE IN THE 
OLD WORLD, Edited and with an Introduction by Philip Rahv. (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1947, pp. xix, 743, $5.00.) This anthology is a popular convenience cn the sub- 
ject of cultural interplay which will more and more be a stimulating experience for 
both general reader and students of European and American history. Without eccen- 
tricity in selection, arrangement, or notes, Rahv’s materials extend from 1772 to 1939. 
The familiar passages from such as Franklin, Melville, Hawthorne, Ticknor, Henry 
James, Randolph Bourne, William E. Dodd, and John Reed gain new meaning in this 
juxtaposition. The good, fast reading in this collection should. not obscure the many 
teasing questions which always lurk in the simultaneous study of the subject and object 
of this “discovery of Europe.” For example, Rahv’s principal point is that these Amer- 
ican travelers’ experiences reveal the American character. Others would go further 
and say that some of the most acute writing on American—and European—history 
comes from this moment of cultural contact. How wise these travelers were is not now 
so important as the clue they give to those planning elaborate studies of the factors 
which create international anguish. Secondly, it sounds easy when Franklin says “For 
a thousand leagues have nearly the same effect with a thousand years” (p. 15), but 
here is a historiographical statement on space that has confounded many historians, 
especially now when the “leagues” hardly warrant definite measurement. Thirdly, 
although Rahv rightly limits himself, in this volume, he says enough to show that 
the whole literature of this kind may reveal profound cultural changes in commentator 
and in scene. When he quotes as one-sided yet essentially true—Europe is “the greatest 
thing in North America”-—he means there is also the side that rejects Europe. There 
might also be another possibility, to play upon the quotation in a similarly one-sided 
way—the “United States is the greatest thing in Europe.” There is irony, too, inten- 
tional or not. Margaret Fuller writes from Italy in 1847: “Take a good chance and 
do something; you have shown much good feeling toward the Old World in its physi- 
cal difficulties—you ought to do still more in its spiritual endeavor. .. . It would please 
me much to see a cannon here, bought by the contributions of Americans” (p. 165). 
This valuable collection will not give a continuous picture of Europe or America, but 
historians will welcome it for what it is and find it a stimulus to further study. 

Ricard H. HEINDEL 


HENRY THE NAVIGATOR: THE STORY OF A GREAT PRINCE AND HIS 
TIMES. By Elaine Sanceau. (New York, W. W. Norton, 1947, pp. 318, $3.50.) Among 
the men who helped to broaden the European horizon during the great age of ex- 
ploration, few have attracted the interest of historians more strongly than that 
enigmatic Portuguese prince, Henry the Navigator. His work is known to every 
schoolboy, but the man himself remains an almost unknown quantity. Reticent and 
aloof, few people in his own age understood him, and he left few personal records. 
He is, then, a rather unhappy choice for the hero of the kind of biography Elaine 
Sanceau has written. For Miss Sanceau is interested primarily in personalities, This 
is a charmingly written story of Prince Henry's family, supplemented by tales of the 
personal adventures of his sea captains, Henry's brothers and sisters were all very 
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articulate people, as were some of his captains, so that Miss Sanceau has ample ma- 

terial for her stories. The hero himself, however, remains but dimly seen. But for this, 

considering the lack of evidence, the author can scarcely be blamed. Nor, perhaps, is 

it fair to criticize her for not having furnished more technical information about the 

voyages Henry planned or fuller discussion of the economic and political develop- 

ments that made them possible. That was not the kind of book she chose to write. 
- WWAaLLace K. FERGUSON 


SOUTH AFRICA UNDER KING MANUEL, 1495-1521. By Sidney R. Welch. (Cape 
Town, Juta, 1946, pp. vi, 532, 505.) This is a book written by a private scholar who 
has devoted his leisure time over many years to a study of the Portuguese in southern 
Africa. Dr. Welch has made extensive use of Portuguese records, and for that reason 
alone his study will be well received. As a historian he is in the tradition of Theal, also 
a great admirer of Portuguese effort in Africa. Although it cannot be said that Dr. 
Welch adds a significantly new interpretation of the first generations of Pcrtuguese 
exploration and commerce, his very readable book abounds in those intimate details 
that give warmth and life and character to a body that we otherwise know well. It 
was, we learn, not Livingstone in the nineteenth century but the Arabs of the early 
sixteenth century who pleaded with the African natives to cover their nakedness, since 
clothes bring morality to the buyer and profit to the seller. The book has no footnotes 
but has a useful appendix of bibliographical notes, The index is sketchy, which is 
perhaps regrettable in a book so full of detail, C .W. ve KIEWIET 


EUROPE AND TWO WORLD WARS. By Arthur James May, University of Rochester. 
(New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1947, pp. xi, 700, $4.90.) 


THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES AND AFTER: ANNOTATIONS OF THE 
TEXT OF THE TREATY. [Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
States: The Paris Peace Conference, 1919. Volume XII. Department of State Publica- 
tion 2757.] (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1947, pp. xiv, 1018, $3.25.) 
When in October, 1943, President Roosevelt directed the preparation of an annotated 
edition of the Treaty of Versailles, he thought it might have some value in shaping a 
peace after the Second World War. It is more than doubtful whether the volume just 
published will prove of great practical use to Secretary Marshall, or that it will change 
existing opinions as to the respects in which the Treaty of Versailles was a good, bad, 
or indifferent document. It is, however, of undoubted value to the historian in that it 
brings together a large amount of important material, The plan of organization is to 
reprint the text of the treaty a section at a time, following each section with the details 
of how it was carried out or modified. In the case of reparations and German arma- 
ment the supplementary material is particularly full. The annotations were prepared by 
Mr. Denys P. Myers, under the general review of Dr. Harley A. Notter and Dr. E. 
Wilder Spaulding. Dr. Bernadotte E. Schmitt collaborated in their final editing. The 
editorial policy was to present factual material only, avoiding all editorial judgments. 
Thus the reader, as he turns the pages, must mull over again his own opinions as to 
whether the treaty as a whole, or in some of its parts, was harsh, unfair or inexpedient, 
or whether perhaps the chief mistake of the victors who framed it may not have been 
their failure to stick together in enforcing it, ARTHUR P, Scotr 


SEEN FROM E.A.: THREE INTERNATIONAL EPISODES. By Herbert Feis, (New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1947, pp. xi, 313, vii, $2.75.) Mr. Feis was economic adviser in 
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the State Department from 1931 to 1937 and adviser on international economic affairs 
from 1937 to 1944. In this publication of the Patten Foundation lectures at indiana 
University he has drawn upon his State Department experience in three international 
episodes. He presents his material as a “memoir” or running narrative without at- 
tempting much in the way of formal analysis or synthesis. He seldom indicates sources, 
but his own notes apparently suppliec most of the data. His method produces in- 
teresting material for the student of international relations and, on occasion, tense 
stories for the lay reader, but for the general historian seeking to interpret events, the 
major issues are often obscured by too many meetings and negotiations. Perhaps four- 
teen years’ service in the State Department trains one to present the “facts” and let 
others do the generalizing. Dealing with the matter of sanctions in the Italian- 
Ethiopian question, for example, Mr. Feis brings out clearly the local problems within 
the nations that frustrated internationa. co-operation, but he discreetly stops short of 
analyzing the underlying dilemmas of British diplomacy. Yet to many scholars the 
Ethiopian question, as well as the Japanese and Spanish problems which are not dis- 
cussed, cuts much deeper than the immediate relations of the League to these erring 
members. A more penetrating analysis might place the root of the trouble in the 
British desire for a world adjustment of power that would be both “balanced” ex- 
cluding Russia and “balanced” agains: Russia, Mr, Feiss narrative of the United 
States’s efforts to secure a stockpile of rubber before the war, a campaign in which he 
played a leading part, and his account of the tedious negotiations over the position of 
American oil companies in the Near East show the difficulties of combining the needs 
of national preparedness for war with the day-to-day demands of “business as usual.” 
Rubber stockpiles, either government or private, might make American commercial 
buyers more independent of the Anglo-Dutch control authorities, Government pro- 
tection for certain oil companies holding Near Eastern concessions might affect the 
markets of their competitors. As a resul:, the stockpile of rubber was inadequate, and 
an Anglo-American oil agreement has yet to be ratified by Congress. The effect of 
all three essays is to leave the reader with a strong impression of the complexity of 
international affairs, the difficulty of inte-national co-operation and the unpredictability 
of international events. THomas C, CocHRAN 


DICTATORSHIP AND POLITICAL PCLICE: THE TECHNIQUE OF CONTROL 
BY FEAR. By E. K. Bramstedt. (International Library of Sociology and Social Recon- 
struction.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1947, pp. ix, 275, $4.75.) Dr. Ernst 
Kohn Bramstedt, author of a searching study on aristocracy and the middle classes in 
Germany, 1830-1900, set himself a fascinating task in the present book: he wanted 
to write contemporary history on a sociological basis in the very thick of events. He 
started work in the summer of 1942 and finished shortly after the fateful happenings 
of July 20,-1944. The results of his experiment are valuable, even though now many 
important details are known of which he could have no notice, and certain events 
appear in a somewhat different perspective. The book deals with three basic questions. 
The first, whether a systematically working secret police is a novelty, is answezed in 
the negative. Bramstedt shows on the examples of Napoleon I and Napoleon III that 
dictatorship in the nineteenth century tried to keep in power by methods of vigilance 
and terror not unlike those employed by the Gestapo, though they were of course far 
less scientific, and the reader feels that Fouché was not much better than Himmler. 
The second question relates to structure and function of secret police in our time. 
This part suffers from a grave shortcoming. While OVRA, the Italian secret police, 
and especially the Gestapo are dissected with great thoroughness, no attention is paid 
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to the OGPU, their Russian counterpart and (in some respects) their model. Bramstedt 
claims that for various reasons it has not been feasible to embark on an analysis of the 
Soviet secret police, but unfortunately he does not elaborate on the statement. Another 
less serious limitation of this “interim report,” as the author calls it, is the fact that 
the activities of fifth columns are not included in the presentation, although there is a 
logical connection between them and the machinations of the secret police, Finally, 
Bramstedt answers in considerable detail the third and hardest question: how Goering, 
Himmler, Heydrich, and their henchmen could exert such a devastating influence on 
the people of continental Europe. He explains very lucidly the techniques of terror 
by which they gained and kept their tight grip on the population, and he characterizes 
their activities aptly as a “systematic modern homo homini lupus approach on an 
almost scientific basis.” In a number of appendixes he reproduces some documents 
which throw additional light on the mentality of Heinrich Himmler and on the 
workings of his police apparatus. Bramstedt's study may suffer from those inade- 
quacies which come from necessarily incomplete information. Nevertheless, the book 
deserves attention for its unusually effective combination of the historical and sociologi- 
cal approaches. It is hoped that some day the author may replace his “interim report” 
by a definitive work; he is eminently equipped for this task, FELIX E. Hiascu 


THE FARMER IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR. By Walter W. Wilcox, Professor 
of Agricultural Economics, University of Wisconsin. (Ames, Iowa State College Press, 
1947, pp. xii, 410, $4.00.) Historians, as well as agricultural economists, Will be grateful 
to the United States Department of Agriculture, the Social Science Research Council, 
the University of Wisconsin, and Dr. Wilcox for making available the volume under 
review. It is a comprehensive study based largely on congressional committee hear- 
ings, statistical reports, and memorandums from various governmental agencies, sup- 
plemented by information secured in the press and by means of personal interviews. 
Dr. Wilcox, a member of the War Food Administration in 1943, was confronted with 
a mass of data, much of it in mimeographed form, but he successfully gleaned the 
essentials of the story and presented them in a clear, logical manner. In the words of 
the author the survey “is an attempt to bring into one focus the many related develop- 
ments in agriculture during the period of hostilities.’ Major attention is paid to the 
United States, but the rest of the world is not entirely neglected. The pattern is pretty 
much the same throughout: a statement of the condition of various phases of agricul- 
ture at the outbreak of war is given; then the effects of the war are treated, frequently 
with a comparison to developments in World War I; and finally comes a discussion of 
the impact of the war on the future of agriculture. Since government control of 
farming has expanded so greatly since 1933, “records and interpretations of govern- 
ment actions and farmers’ response to these programs form a large part of the his- 
torical record.” Wilcox feels that “more serious mistakes were made in the livestock 
and feed programs than in any other sector of agriculture during the war period,” 
but “price policies, in an over-all sense, ... were intelligent and successful.” Congress 
and the OPA made their greatest mistake by imposing “price ceilings on thousands of 
products without adequate provision for keeping the supplies flowing through the 
established channels.” Farm income in the United States more than doubled between 
1939 and 1943, and farm prices averaged from 106 to 119 per cent of parity 1942- 
1945, yet “1946 witnessed the greatest famine in the civilized world’s history.” Wilcox 
concludes, “Though substantial progress has been recorded in farm families’ standard 
of living and in the legislation designed to improve and stabilize their incomes, the 
basic problems remain unsolved.” MERRILL E. Jarchow 
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WARTIME CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND 
POPE. PIUS XII. With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes by Myron C. Taylor, 
Personal Representative of the President of the United States of America to His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XII. (New York, Macmillan, 1947, pp. xiii, 127, $2.50.) Ever since 
Mr. Roosevelt, on December 22, 1939, appointed Mr. Myron C. Taylor as his personal 
representative, with the honorary rank of ambassador, to His Holiness (a mission 
which has been continued by President Truman), there has been opposition from 
some quarters to this action. Just what has been accomplished by Mr. Taylor will not 
be fully known until the nature of the instructions and dispatches between the White 
House and its representative at the Vatican is disclosed. It is known that the first 
reliable information of Japan’s intention to quit the war came to President Roosevelt 
from Mr. Taylor. The letters here beautifully printed, with prefaces by President 
Truman and Pope Pius XIU, and with a revealing introduction and explanatory notes 
by Mr. Taylor, which place the letters within the historical framework, show more of 
the character of this mission than has heretofore been told. The correspondence, cover- 
ing a period of five years, is not merely an exchange of pious and moral platitudes. 
The letters illustrate the main purposes-of the commission, namely, to mobilize the 
moral forces of mankind and to invite the co-operation of the pope in keeping the 
war from spreading, in discussing the bases of peace, and in the alleviation of suffer- 
ing. To this story Mr. Taylor contributes more than the letters. Something is said of 
the unsuccessful effort to keep Mussolini a nonbelligerent, of the problem of aiding 
Russia, whose political philosophy was condemned by the Vatican, and of the bombing 
of Rome. If this brief and incomplete record of one phase of this unofficial mission 
does not form a chapter in the diplomatic history of the war, it at least contributes an 
interesting footnote. L. F. Srocx 


LA SECONDE GUERRE MONDIALE (1939-1945). Par Roger Céré, Professeur 
d'Histoire Diplomatique, Maître de conférences à l'Institut d'Etudes Politiques. [“Que 
sais-je?” 265.] (Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1947, pp. 118.) 


MAKING THE PEACE TREATIES, 1941-1947. A history of the making of the peace 

. beginning with the Atlantic Charter, the Yalta and Potsdam Conferences, and cul- 
minating in the drafting of peace treaties with Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumanta, 
and Finland. [Department of State, Publication 2774, European Series 24.] (Wash. 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1947, pp. ix, 150, 50 cents.) 


THE GREEK DILEMMA: WAR AND AFTERMATH. By William Hardy McNeill. 
(Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1947, pp. 291, $3.50.) The first chapter of this work 
summarizes events from the advent of Venizelos to the 1940 Italo-Greek war, and the 
following ten chapters describe in detail the war, the occupation, and the post- 
liberation developments to the third return of King George in September, 1946, The 
book is timely, well organized, clearly written, and based on firsthand observation 
during the author’s twenty months’ service in Greece as American assistant military 
attaché. There is evident, however, an overreliance upon personal experiences. No 
footnotes or bibliography are provided, but the text indicates that little use, if any, has 
been made of the very considerable body of important Greek material on these years. 
The other chief weakness is the rather obvious partiality for the British as against 
the Greek Left. Admittedly recent events in Greece will remain a source of controversy 
for decades, and no account of these events can satisfy all readers, It needs to be noted, 
nevertheless, that the available evidence does not justify the assertion that the EAM 
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resistance movement sought to seize power in December, 1944, and was forestalled by 
British intervention. Similarly it is difficult to accept the explanation that the British - 
refused to permit the republican Sophoulis government to dismiss extreme royalist 
officers because no competent republican officers were available. The concluding: chap- 
ter leaves the impression that Greece is doomed to perpetual poverty because of lack of 
natural resources. This is not the case. The recent report of the FAO Mission for Greece 
and numerous earlier studies by Greek technical experts show that a respectable living 
standard is possible if the available resources are fully and efficiently exploited. 
L. S. STAVRIANOS 


HUNGARY AT THE CONFERENCE OF PARIS [1946]: PAPERS AND DOCU- 
MENTS RELATING TO THE CZECHOSLOVAK DRAFT AMENDMENT CON- 
CERNING THE TRANSFER OF 200,600 HUNGARIANS FROM CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA TO HUNGARY. Edited by Zoltán Baranyai. [Hungary and the Con- 
ference of Paris, Volume IV.] (Budapest, Hungarian Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
1947, PP. xxi, 201.) 
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T. Robert S. Broughton . 


GREEK STUDIES. By Gilbert Murray, formerly Regius Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1947, pp. 231, $5.00.) Of the 
eleven studies contained in this volume none is more recent than 1941, while one 
(“The ‘Tradition,’ or Handing Dowr. of Greek Literature”) appeared in the Yale 
Review as far back as 1913, and need not be discussed here. Not only do these studies 
vary widely in date of composition but also they are written on quite different levels, 
some for the general reading public, athers for specialists. Three essays in particular 
“Hellenism”; “Greece and England”; and “Humane Letters and Civilization”) are 
designed to demonstrate the importance of Greek and Latin for the modern world. On 
such a theme originality can hardly be expected, but the unfailing charm of Murray’s 
style, as well as his magnificent confidence in the permanence of classical values during 
the darkest period of the war (see esp. pp. 20-21), makes these essays anything but 
commonplace. Some readers may be interested in comparing them with Victor Ehren- 
berg's less sanguine, perhaps more thoughtful observations on the same theme {Aspects 
of the Ancient World [New York, 1946], pp. 234 ff.). O£ more interest to scholars are 

three lectures delivered at Cambridge in 1928 (pp. 87-170). Each lecture describes 
the transformation of conventional values brought about by maturing Greek thought, 
the first two being concerned primarily with Sophocles’ Trachiniae and Euripides’ 
Troades. It is gratifying to see that Gilbert Murray occasionally tips the scales in favor 
of Sophocles (pp. 121 ff.). One or two examples may suffice to show why the third 
lecture, on Theopompus (pp. 149-370). is less convincing. In discussing Theopompus’ 
use of myths, Murray says: “Myths of this sort were not, I think, in the ordinary 
practice of the historians” (p. 165). Actually, Theopompus himself tells us he intended 
to surpass Herodotus, Ctesias, Hallanicus and the writers on India in their use of myth 
(see Strabo 12,35). Then again, Murray makes the rather rash statement that Isocrates 
“reformed the study of history, and . . . practically all his reforms were right” {p. 151). 
His use of the Cynic term paracharexis could have been made more effective had 
Murray revised his judgment on Diogenes of Sinope (p. 106) in the light of recent 
scholarship (cf. Donald R. Dudley, 4 History of Cynicism [London, 1937], n. 3, 
pp. 54-55). Of the remaining essays one (“The Beginnings of Grammar, or First At- 
tempts at a Science of Language in G-eece”) recommends itself particularly to serious 
students of language, and is distinguished by remarkable clarity on a technical subject. 
The others are a series of annual lectures given to classical students at Oxford, on the 
topics of Greek literature, history, and philosophy, respectively (pp. 22-86). 

TRUESDELL S. BROWN 


EXCAVATIONS AT OLYNTHUS. Part XI, DOMESTIC AND PUBLIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By David M. Robinson, Vickers Professor of Archaeology and Epigraphy 
and Lecturer on Greek Literatire in the Johns Hopkins University. [The Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, No. 36.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1946, pp. Xxx, 519, plates, $30.00.) Most of this new Olynthus volume is 
devoted to the houses excavated in 1938, a rather generous “supplement” (p. v) to 
Olynthus, VIN, The Hellenic House. Indeed the question may well occur whether 


1 Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed by the 
persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise responsible only 
for the lists of articles and documents. 
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the size and cost of this “uéya BiBAlov,” especially under present conditions, is war- 
ranted by the amount of new evidence. The most valuable new material is Dr. Mylonas’ 
careful re-examination of the difficult flue-kitchen problem in Excursus II (which 
there is no space to examine here); otherwise, outside of a little new data on wali 
decoration and on adobe bricks, the rest does little to alter the previous picture as 
presented in Olynthus, VIII (see Professor Dow's review in Am. Hist. Rev, XLIV 
[ April, 1939], 580). The houses in general are definitely less interesting than those 
of preceding campaigns; the best, the House of Many Colors, is much inferior to the 
- Villa of Good Fortune (excavated 1934). Only one mosaic floor was found and that 
of haphazard design. The new data on the city-plan are interesting but somewhat dis- 
appointing, for while we are told that corners were found on Avenue G at 300 Greek 
feet from Avenue F (as I had conjectured, see Olynthus, VIII, 31) yet nowhere are any 
actual measurements given; moreover the use of dashed lines rather than dots, as done 
in Olynthus, VHI, Pl. 109, has made the plan on Plate 271 very difficult to read and 
check on what is certain and what conjectural. Much space could have been saved by 
more concise descriptions (for example by omitting room dimensions and “finds,” 
except where significant), by avoiding repetitions and unfruitful alternative sugges- 
tions, also by reserving much of the learned documentation (often needlessly repeated 
from Olynthus, VII) for separate articles. The illustrations are generally good though 
lavish. There is no space here to correct the rather numerous slips in citing directions 
or giving dimensions; misprints are not particularly frequent considering the size of 
the book. A few notes follow: (1) the stairway in the Toronto model is zot in the 
wrong place (p. xi); (2) page 225 note 7, the instances referred to are nof the first 
found at Olynthus nor do they contradict the statement in Olynthus, VII, which 
explicitly referred to the plastering of exterior adobe walls not to rubble foundations 
(plastered foundations were found in the alley of A vi, Olynthus, VIII, Pl. 97); (3) 
page 231, the stairbase is surely not ín situ as a stairway in such a position is practically 
impossible; (4) page 309, a plan of the “arsenal” is lacking; (5) pages 323 f, “no 
mosaics were uncovered in 1931”—more were found in 1931 than in any other year! 
(5) Pls. LIU, the buff background given to the mosaics existed only in Von Peschke's 
imagination, being simply gray cement; (6) the plans on Pls. 238, 240, and 246 lack 
both scale and compass direction. Apart from the houses, the stoa-like building A iv 10 
(pp. 82-94) presents interesting problems, and the excavation of the long aqueduct 
leading to the fountain-house (pp. 95-114) has added much important information. 
A small Byzantine church was also excavated. J. WALTER GRAHAM 


THE INTELLECTUAL ADVENTURE OF ANCIENT MAN: AN ESSAY ON 
SPECULATIVE THOUGHT IN THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST. By H. and H. A. 
Frankfort, John A. Wilson, Thorkild Jacobsen, William A. Irwin. (Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1946, pp. vii, 401, $4.00.) Though the various chapters in this volume 
were first given as a public course of lectures in the division of humanities of the 
University of Chicago, they are by no means superficial popularizations, On the con- 
trary, they are such learned and careful discussions of difficult matters that the reviewer 
wonders whether even the youthful mental giants whom Chancellor Hutchins re- 
portedly has assembled at the University of Chicago did not at times find them a 
little stiff, A person wishing to derive full value from these lectures must read and 
study them, not merely listen to them with the zeal of an exemplary undergraduate. 
Mr, and Mrs, Frankfort contribute the introductory and concluding chapters, the first 
dealing with certain aspects of primitive mentality, especially its tendency to regard 
all nature as animate and akin to man, while the last traces the change from this at- 
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titude to the objectivity of the Greeks. The authors declare that primitives and the 
men of the ancient Orient conceived the relation between man and nature in the 
formula “I-Thou” while the Greeks end we express it as “IIt” The other authors 
each repeat this formula once or twice, but they certainly cannot be charged with 
cutting their material to fit this preccnceived notion. In the remaining ten chapters 
Professors Wilson, Jacobsen, and Irwin, discuss the thought of the Egyptians, the 
Mesopotamians, and the Hebrews respectively, laying especial emphasis upon ideas 
regarding the nature of the universe, zhe function of the state, and the values of life. 
Each finds a physical foundation for such speculation i in the geography of the region 
under discussion, describes the cosmology and theology of its inhabitants, and shows 
how these ideas worked out in political and social life. Perhaps the most interesting 
chapter in the book is the one in which Professor Wilson contrasts the free and 
enthusiastic self-reliance of the Egyptians under the Old and Middle Kingdoms—the 
former aristocratic, the latter democratic—with the regimented bureaucracy of imperial 
times. He attributed this change, or decay, to a fear psychosis engendered by the 
Hyksos invasion at the end of the Middle Kingdom. The authors of such a book as this 
must be not merely archaeologists and philologists and historians but philosophers 
and theologians as well; the cornpetence of the present authors in each field is high, 
yet the most theological of them all, on page 260, seems to confuse the Immaculate 
Conception with the Virgin Birth! This volume is dera as “An Oriental Institute 
Essay,” which seems to imply that it is the first of a new series designed to supple- 
ment the Communications, Studies, and Publications, which the Institute has been 
issuing for several years. The Essay apparently is conceived as less formal, and as 
having a wider popular appeal, than these volumes for specialists, yet learned and 
authoritative. The Oriental Institute is to be congratulated upon this new venture and 
upon its first Essay. . J. W. SWAIN 


SEAL IMPRESSIONS OF NUZI. By Edith Porade. [The Annual of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, Volume XXIV for 1944-1945, edited for the Trustees by 
Millar Burrows and E. A. Speiser.] (New Haven, American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, 1947, pp. viii, 138, plates, $3.50.) 


THE HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, By 
Edward Gibbon. Three volumes. (New York, Heritage Press, 1946, $17.50.) This fine 
edition is new evidence of the continued popularity of Gibbon's great history, The 
twentieth century has already seen at least four inexpensive editions of the Decline and 
Fall, and two expensive ones, the former of which have often been listed among the 
best sellers by their respective publishers. In the present edition Gibbon’s text is re- 
printed entire but the notes are much abbreviated: all references to authorities are 
deleted, as are the passages which Gibbon left veiled in the obscurity of a learned 
language; the notes which remain are obiter dicta upon matters discussed in the text. 
A unique and valuable feature of this new edition consists of reproductions of about 
fifty of Piranesi’s etchings of Roman ruins, These famous drawings were made at 
about the time of Gibbon’s visit to Rome in 1764 and they enable us to form a juster 
estimate of what the historian had seen looking at and thinking about during the 
weeks preceding the famous evening in October when, as he sat musing amidst the 
ruins of the Capitol, the idea of writing the decline and fall of the city first started 
to his mind. J. W. SWAIN 


~ 
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GENERAL ARTICLES 


Husn Henckxen. Future Aims and Methods in Research in Prehistoric Europe. dm. Jour. 
Archaeal., July, 1946. 

Marte-Lovise Bunt. The Goddesses of the Egyptian Tree Cult, Jour. Near East. Stud., Apr. 

Homer H. Duss. A Canon of Visible Penumbral Lunar Eclipses for the Near East and Egypt 
from —-1400 to —1o00. Ibid. 

GEORGE E. MENDENHALL, The Message of Abdi-Ashirta to the Warriors, EA 74. Ibid. 

C. Umuav Wo rr. Traces of Primitive Democracy in Ancient Israel. Ibid. 

W. E. STAPLES. Some Aspects of Sin in the Old Testament. Ibid. 

H. H. RowLey, The Marriage of Ruth. Harvard Theol. Rev., Apr. 

A. Leo OPPENHEIM., A Fiscal Practice of the Ancient Near East. Jour, Near East. Stud., Apr. 

O. NEUGEBAUER. The Water Clock in Babylonian Astronomy. Isis, nos. 107-108 (pub. May, 
1947). 

Dows Dunnam. Notes on the History of Israel, 850 B.c-a.D, 350. Am. Jour. Archaeol, July, 
1946. . 

P, CLocHE, L’activité militaire et politique d'Athènes en Grèce de 457 à 454 et en Egypte de 
459 à 454 avant J.-C. Rev. belge de philol. et d'hist., XXV, 1946-47. 

CHARLES Epson. Notes on the Thracian Phoros. Class. Philol., Apr. 

KENDRICK Prrrcuetrt. Months in Dorian Calendars. dm. Jour. Archaeol., July, 1946. 

BENJAMIN D. Merirr. The Attic Archons Diokles-Timarchos. Am. Jour. Philol., Apr. 

CHRISTINE Hanson and FRANKLIN P. JomNsoN, On Certain Portrait Inscriptions, dim. four. 
Archaeal., July, 1946. ` 

VIRGINIA GRACE, Wine Jars. Class. Jour., May. 

ELIZABETH Prerce BLEGEN. News Items from Athens. dm. Jour, Archaeol., July, 1946. 

TRUESDELL S, Brown. Greek Influence on Tiberius Gracchus. Class. Jour., May. 

Bessie S. RATHBUN., Vesontio: Crossroads of History. Ibid. 

James H. OLiver. The Descendants of Asinius Pollio, Am. Jour. Philol., Apr. 

GIOVANNI Barrisra PicH1, I commentari dei giochi secolari d'Augusto, di Claudio e di Settimio 
Severo, Epigraphica, MI, 1941. 

*Joser DoBrás. The Expedition of M. Vinicius, Cos. 19 B.C., beyond the Danube. Eunomia I, 
1939. 

Em. CONDuRacHI. Quelques considérations sur la “renaissance” des arts pagia à l'époque 
d'Hadrien. Rev. hist. du Sud-Est Européen, XXIII, 1946. 

Gumo BARBIERI L. Aemilius Frontinus, Proconsole d'Asia. Epigraphica, Ul, 1941. 

Si.vio ACCAME. Il testamento di C. Cornelio Egriliano e l'arco di Caracalla 3 in Tebessa. 1bid. 

Gastone M. Bersanetti. Studi sull’Imperatore Massimino il Trace, VII. Le acclamazioni imperiali. 
Ibid. 

OLGA PERGREFFI. Ricerche epigraphiche sui Liberti If. Ibid. 

Vincenzo ARANGIO-RuIz, Sull’iscrizione superficiariz di Arausio. Ibid. 

Herricf FUHRMANN. C, Cacionius Rufus Volusianus Lampadius. Ibid. 

A, E. Gorpon, More Rambles among Latin Inscriptions. Class, Jour., May. 

*Joser DoBrá3, Kolek ne cedniku z Lysé [the mark on the Roman wine-strainer from Lysa on 
the Elbe]. Pamatky archaecologické, XXXXI, 1940. 

*VoyrécH ONDROUCH. Rimska stanica c Stupve a rimske stopy v PajStune [the Roman station 
at Stupava and Pajátun]. Historia Slovaca. Acta Eruditae Societatis Slovacae, I-I, 1945—46. 


INSCRIPTIONS n 


ArriLIo Decrassi. Note epigraphiche. Epigraphica, Ul, 1941. 

Bruna ForLaTI Tamaro, Un’iscrizione votiva di Sommacampagna. Ibid. 
ANTONIO FERRUA. Analecta Sicula. Ibid. 

Maurizio Corran! Cervi. Nuove iscrizioni romane d} Modena. Ibid. 
CARLO PETRANGELI, Note di epigrafia otricolana. lbid. 

G. ACHILLE MANSUELLI. Iscrizioni di Forum Corneli e di Bononia. Ibid. 
SALVATORE AURIGEMMA. Due epigrafi riminesi. lbid. 

P. C. SEsTIERI Bolli anforari rodî d'Albania. Ibid. 
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P. Antonio FERRUA, Addenda et corrigenda al Corpus Inscriptionum ludaicarum. Ibid. 

“ANT, SaLac. Napisy rimské kolonie Apulum v rukopise Národní a universitní knihovny v Praze 
(Inscriptions of the Roman Colony Apulum in the Ms of the National Library of Prague). 
Listy filologické, LXVII, 1940. 
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Bernard |. Holm 


THE ANCESTRY AND LIFE OF GODFREY OF BOUILLON. By John C. Andres- 
sokn, [Indiana University Publications, Social Science Series. No. 5.] (Bloomington, 
Indiana University, 1947, pp. 125, $1.50.) In later legend Godfrey of Bouillcn was 
the greatest hero of the First Crusade: actually he was one of the most important 
but not one of the most brilliant leaders in that eventful expedition. While he has 
been the subject of several popular lives, until the present there has never been a 
scholarly biography attempted. In this slender volume, Dr. Andressohn gives us our 
first critical life of Godfrey based almost exclusively on the original Latin sources. 
Unfortunately Godfrey was little more than a brave soldier and his life does not hold 
the interest of such a figure as Bohemond. Further, Dr. Andressohn has confined his 
work exclusively to the deeds of Godfrey, without trying to build up a general picture 
of the crusade in either its European or Eastern setting. Dr. Andressohn does not claim 
for his hero virtues he did not possess. He recognizes that Godfrey was overshadowed 
by Bohernond and Raymond de St, Gilles throughout the crusade, and that he became 
ruler of Jerusalem only because the more influential leaders refused the position. In 
clearing away much of the legend of Godfrey and in bringing the man into his true 
historical place, Dr. Andressohn has done a valuable work. The first two chapters of 
the book deal with Godfrey’s ancestors, both paternal and maternal, and with his life 
before the crusade. Here Andressohn gives a good picture of Lorraine in the eleventh 
century; unfortunately the genealogical tables do not show all the persons mentioned 
in the text and seem overly abridged. Concerning Godfrey before the crusade, little 
is to be known and the author seems to have exhausted his subject; but when he takes 
Godfrey on the crusade, Andressohn seems to omit too much of the necessary back- 
ground, Perhaps he intended his book only for specialists, but it would be clearer if 
more consideration had been given to the political situation in the East and to the gen- 
eral problem of the crusade. Godfrey’s personal activities are chronicled in detail, but 
the whole account is rather too much a record of battles, and squabbles among the 
crusader chiefs, which seem to be occurring almost in a vacuum. The last chapter, on 
Godfrey as ruler of Jerusalem, is also unsatisfactory in this same respect. A fuller 
discussion of the relations of the patriarch with the secular rulers would have been 
valuable, and the political organization of the kingdom is passed over rather briefly. 
Exception must be taken to Andressohn’s statement on pages 105-106 that Godfrey 
“was king in fact, if not in name, and later writers as well as contemporary documents 
nearly always designate him as king.” In none of the contemporary documents 
listed in Rohricht’s Regesta is he referred to as king, and the subsequent kings of 
Jerusalem always numbered themselves in succession from Baldwin, first Latin king 
of Jerusalem, The deficiencies of the work are indicated in the bibliography, No 


*I owe the titles marked with an asterisk zo the kindness of Dr. Glanville Downey, who sent 
me a list of Czechoslovak studies in ancient history during the war which had been prepared by 
Professor Dobiáš. T.R.S,B, 
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reference is made to either Arab or Armenian sources; Anna Comnena is the only 
Eastern chronicler cited, While these authors may not say anything specifically about 
Godfrey personally, they are necessary to the general picture of the crusade. Also 
Dr, Andressohn omits many of the standard recent works on the crusades which one 
would expect to find in any bibliography in the field: Nicholson's Tancred, Grousset's 
Histoire des Croisades, the studies of M. Grandclaude on the Assizes of Jerusalem, 
Robricht's Deutsche Pilgerreisen, Paetow's Essays on the Crusades, Stevenson's Cru- 
saders in the East are among the works missing. This is the more conspicuous as he 
includes such items as Belloc's Book of the Bayeux Tapestry and the Victoria County 
Histories of Essex and Hertford. Dr. Andressohn’s study has filled an important gap; 
unfortunately one cannot but feel that he has missed an opportunity to write a really 
significant work. Joun L. LaMonre 


EDWARD OF CARNARVON, 1284-1307. By Hilda Johnstone, Sometime Professor of 
History in the University of London. [Publications of the University of Manchester, 
No. CCXCV, Historical Series No. LXXXHI.}] (Manchester, Manchester University 
Press, 1946, pp. xii, 146, 145.) With this volume Dr, Johnstone rounds out the long 
series of studies on Edward II she began under the direction of Professor Tout at Man- 
chester. It now remains for some historian to write the more complete study of Ed- 
ward II promised in Dr. Johnstone's revision of Tout's Place of the Reign of Edward II 

-in English History (Manchester, 1936), and it is to be hoped that she herself will 
undertake the task before succumbing completely to the lure of English local history. 
No one else could do it so well. Dr. Johnstone has set about to investigate the character 
and career of Edward of Carnarvon during the period before his accession to the 
throne with a view to obtaining “some clues towards the explanation of his later 
policy and outlook.” Her account offers a good many incidental suggestions for 
profitable further research and provides an excellent picture of what the life of 
thirteenth century noble children was like. Most of the fresh evidence she utilizes 
comes from the surviving wardrobe accounts, which are very complete and quite 
informative. As a matter of fact, they tell almost more about the Scottish wars of 
Edward I than about the doings of his son and are as valuable as much for the one as 
for the other. Her use of them provides an additional argument for printing the ward- 
robe records in extenso. Dr. Johnstone’s conclusion is that Edward was handicapped 
initially by being denied the ease and confidence that comes from being a member of 
a happy family circle during childhood, This may account, though only in part, for 
Edward’s attraction to Peter of Gavaston. Further disadvantages lay in the burdensome 
French marriage and in the fact that the voung prince was unable to play his part 
and to win reputation in enterprises that were destined to be successful. Here Dr. 
Johnstone is referririg to relations with Scotland and France, and her judgment is 
that Edward can be justly criticized for “impolicy and lack of courage in failing to 
come boldly into the open with the lessons experience had taught him.” But the ques- 
tion may be asked whether it would not have required a stronger king even than 
Edward I to cope successfully with the problems to which Edward of Carnarven fell 
heir. She comes nearer the truth when she states in conclusion that the prince “was 
born into a world which had its rigid conventions and which knew of no way of 
fitting his particular type of unconventionality into its scheme of life.” 

G, P. Currino 


ROAD TO REFORMATION: MARTIN LUTHER TO THE YEAR 1521. By Heinrich 
Boehmer, Translated from the German by Join W. Doberstein and Theodore G, 
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Tappert. (Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1946, pp. xiii, 449, $4.00.) This is a transla- 
tion of a well-known German book entitled Der junge Luther, published in the series 
intended for the general reader entitled “Die deutschen Führer.” First published in 
1925, it was republished in a third edition in 1940, with an appendix by Heinrich 
Bornkamm. The author, Heinrich Boehmer (1869-1922), was professor of church - 
history first at Leipzig then at Marburg, and was a veteran student of Luther and his 
times, The story ends with the seizure of Luther by his friends on his way home from 
Worms in 1521. “From this point onward Luther's own lifestory can be told only in 
connection with the development of the evangelical movement,” The author's lifelong, 
critical study of the sources enables him to write a vivid narrative. He corrects many 
details of the traditional account. To cite but one instance out of many: Luther’s aver- 
sion to the indulgence system antedated the appearance of Tetzel, It can be raced 
back at least to 1515, and he had already written a formal tractate upon the subject. 
The Ninety-five Theses were intended simply to force the issue into the open. It took, 
not fourteen days, but more nearly fourteen weeks before they were disseminated 
throughout Germany. Each of Luther’s early writings is briefly summarized in its 
proper place, and the development of Luther’s religious experience and thinking is 
carefully traced. The fact that Boehmer was an orthodox Lutheran enhances tke his- 
toricity of the account, for it ensures a sympathetic understanding. The result is to 
reinforce the established view of the conservatism of Luther and the slow, almost 
reluctant, growth of his revolutionary views. The appearance of Boehmer’s work in 
its English dress is therefore most welcome. Donard McFaypven 


HET MEMORIAAL VAN JEHAN MAKIEL, KLERK EN ONTVANGER VAN 
GWIJDE VAN DAMPIERRE (1270-1275). Uitgegeven met een inleiding en nota ’s 
door J. Buntinx, Archivaris bij het Rijksarchief te Gent. (Brussels, Académie Royale 
de Belgique, Commission Royale d'Histoire, 1944, pp. xlviii, 202.) 


ACTES RELATIFS A L'ADMINISTRATION DES REVENUS DOMANIAUX DU 
DUC DE BRABANT (1271-1408). Par Mina Martens, Licenciée en Philosophie et 
Lettres, (Brussels, Commission Royale d'Histoire, 1943, pp. 355.) 


ACQUITS OU DOCUMENTS JUSTIFICATIFS, RENDUS PAR LE RECEVEUR 
DES AIDES DE HAINAUT A L’APPUI DE SES COMPTES (1496-1540%. Par 
Maurice A. Arnould, Aspirant du Fonds National de la Recherche Scientifique. 
¿Brussels, Commission Royale. d'Histoire, 1941, pp. 169, 25 fr.) 


OBITUAIRE DU MONASTERE: DE GROENENDAEL DANS LA FORET DE 
SOIGNES, Publié avec une introduction et des notes par Mare Dykmans, S.]., Pro- 
fesseur au Collège Philosophique et Théologique de la Compagnie de Jésus à Louvain. 
(Brussels, Commission Royale d'Histoire, 1940, pp. xcviii, 562, 75 fr.) 


ITINERAIRES DE PHILIPPE LE BON, DUC DE BOURGOGNE (1419-1465) ET 
DE CHARLES, COMTE DE CHAROLAIS (1433-1467). Par Herman Vander Lin- 
den. (Brussels, Commission Royale d'Histoire, 1940, pp. x, 533, 100 fr.) 


MATRICULE DE L'UNIVERSITE DE LOUVAIN. IL, 31 AOUT 1453—31 AOUT 
1485. Publiée par Jos. Wils. (Brussels, Commission Royale d'Histoire, 1946, pp. 504.) 


ST. AUGUSTINE: THE FIRST CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION (DE CATE- 
_CHIZANDIS RUDIBUS). Translated and Annotated by the Rev. Joseph P. Chris- 


` 
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topher, Professor of Latin, Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, New 
Jersey. [Ancient Christian Writers: The Wcrks of the Fathers in Translation, edited 
by Johannes Quasten, S.T.D. and Joseph C. Plumpe, Catholic University of America, - 
No. 2.] (Westminster, Md., Newman Bookshop, 1946, pp. 171, $2.50.) 


LES ORIGINES DU JANSENISME, I, CORRESPONDANCE DE JANSENIUS, Par 
Jean Orcibal. [Bibliothéque de la Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, Fasc. 25.] (Louvain, 
Bibliothèque de l'Université, 1947, pp. xxv, 645.) 


GENERAL, POLITICAL, AND INSTITUTIONAL 


J. R. H. Moorman. A, G. Little: Franciscan Historian, Church Quar, Rev., Apr—June. 

Cur. Courrors. Reliques carthaginoises et légendes carolingiennes. Rev, de Phist, des rel., Jan. 
June, 1946. i 

JuLes Roussier. L'aventure lombarde en Italie. Rev. de la Médit., May-June, 1946. 

Jean RicHarp, Origines féodales: les Chalon, les Vergy et la Puisaye. dan. de Bourgogne, June, 
1946. 

JEAN STENGERS. Sur trois chroniqueurs [le continuateur anonyme de Monstrelet, Jacques du 
Clercq et Jean de Wavrin]. Ibid. . 

Jean RicHarD. Le surnom Sans Terre et le deuxième duc 'capétien, Ibid. 

Josep CALMETTE. Charlemagne et les problèmes franco-allemandes. Rev. de défense nationale, 
June. 

Jean Duonpt. Henri Ir, l'Empire et l'Anjou (1043-1056). Rev. belge de at et d’hist., XXV, 
nos. 1-2, 1946-47. 

P. BONENFANT, Chastellain fut-il chevalier de la Toison d'Or? Ibid. 

E. PerroY. Feudalism or Principalities in Fifteenth Century France, Bull. Inst. Hist. Rescarch, 
- XX, no. 61. 

Purre WoLrr. The Armagnacs in Southern France (14th-15th centuries). Ibid. 

Leon GALLET. La monarchie française d'après Claude de Seyssel. Rev, hist. de droit fr. et etr, ` 
Jan.—June, 1944. 

Josian C. Russert. The Triumph of Dignity over Order in England. Historian, Spring. 

THE Rr. Hon. Lorp Cooper. The Numbers and the Distribution of the Population of Medieval 
Scotland. Scottish Hist. Rev., Apr. 

J. R. Pamir. Sallust and the Declaration of A [the Barone letter to the pope, 1320]. 
Ibid. 

Leron Dievu. Marco Polo: Quel est le texte authentique de sa relation? Rev. d'hist. ecciés., XLI, 
nos. 1-2, 1947. 


- $» 


LEGAL - 


ADOLPH BERGER. Notes on the “Missing” Constitutions in Cod. Just. VI, 61. Byzantina-Metaby- 
zantina, 1, 1, 1946. 

SIMON STEIN, Le Salica, Y. Speculum, Apr. ; 

W. ULLMANN. Some Medieval Principles of Criminal Procedure, Juridical Rev., Apr. 


Economic 


Mason Hammond. Economic Stagnation in the Roman Empire. Jour. Ec. Hist., Supp. VI, 1946. 

RAPHAEL Levy. An Ingot in Foreign Exchange, Med. Stud., VII, 1946. 

RAYMOND DE Roover. Le contrat de change depuis la fin du treiziéme siécle jusqu'au debut du 
dix-septième, Rev, belge de philol. et d'hist., XXV, nos. 1-2, 1946-47. 

Id. The Decline of the Medici Bank. Jour. Ec. Hist., May. 


+ 


BYZANTINE AND EASTERN EUROPE 


J. Bromperc. Du nouveau sur les Princes de Theodoro-Mangoup en Gothie criméenne. Byzantina- 
Metabyzantina, 1, 1, 1946. 

PETER CHARANIS, Nicephorus I, the Savior of Greece from the Slavs (810 a.v.). Ibid. 

F, Dvornix. The Circus Parties in Byzantium. Ibid. 

RODOLPHE GUuILLAND. Etudes sur l’histoire administrative de Byzance. Ibid. 
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H. D. Austin, Henry Karane, and Rente Kamane. Byzantine INAANIKOZ2, -Frankish 
ANDANICUM, “Indian steel.” Ibid. 

A. A. Vasiizv. The Emperor Michael II] in Apocryphal Literature. Ibid. 

GEORGE Vernapsky. “The Rus” in the Crimes and the Russo-Byzantine Treaty of 945. Ibid. 

Tuomas Wurrremore. An Unpublished Seal of the Patriarch Ignatios. Ibid. 

V, Laurent. L'idée de guerre sainte et la tradition byzantine. Rev. hist. du Sud-Est Européen, 
XXII, 1946. 

E. HERMAN. “Chiese private” e diritto di fordazione negli ultimi secoli dell’ impero bizantino. 
Orientalia christiana periodica, XUL, nos. 3-4» 


Tue CRUSADES AND ÍSLAM 


Jonn L. LaMoNTE. The Lords of Caesarea in the Period of the Crusades. Speculum, Apr. 

1d. Three Questions concerning the Assizes of Jerusalem. Byzantina-Metabyzantina, 1, 1, 1946. 

SAMUEL M. ZwEMER. Al Haramain: Mecca and Medina [a description for the tourist, reprinted 
from 1900], Moslem World, Jan. 

RicHarD N. Frye. The Role of Abu Muslim in the Abassid Revolt. Ibid. 

Joun E. Merritt. Dr. [Richard] Bell's Analysis of the Qur'an [new translation featuring a 
critical rearrangement of the suras]. Ibid., Apr. 

Eric F. F. Bisnop, Some Relationships of Samaritanism with Judaism, Islam, and Christianity. 
Ibid. 

M. A. VAN DEN OUDENRIJN. Le “Sour Petrosi,” vade-mecum pour les missions asiatiques du 
xiv-me siècle, Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft (Nouvelle revue de science mission- 
naire), I, no. 3. 

Joser FIENNINGER. Spuren christlicher Glaubenswahrheiten im Koran. Ibid., I, nos. 2, 4; H, no. 2; 
HI, no. 2. ` 

Id. Une campagne chrétienne contre le centre de l'Islam au x1™® siècle. Ibid., II, no. 1. 

Id. Mohammedanische Polemik gegen das Christentum in 1001 Nacht, Ibid., II, no. 4, 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 


- 


Note on the Revised List of Popes. Jurist, Apr. 

Rocer Hazerron. God and the Soul: Augusine on the Devotional Life. Jour. Religion, Apr. 

U. MONNERET DE VinLARD, Antiochia e Milano nel vi seculo, Orientalia christiana periodica, XIL, 
nos. 3-4. 

PAUL ANTIN., Saint Jérôme et son lecteur. Recherches de science relig., Jan. 

G. Morin. A propos d'Astérius “episcopus Ansedunensis” disciple de S. Jérôme. Rev. Bénédictine, 
LVI,. 1945. 

René Dracuer. L'Histoire lansiaque. Une oeavre écrite dans Vesprit d'Evagre (fin). Rev. d’ hist. 
ecclés., XLII, nos. 1-2, 1947. * 

P, SALMON. Le martyrologe-calendrier conservé dans le ms, lat. 14086 de Paris et ses origines. 
Rev. Bénédictine, LVI, 1945. 

FERNAND ToussarnT, Election et sortie de charge du doyen de chrétienté dans les anciens diocèses 
de Liège et de Cambrai. Rev. d'hist. ecclés, XLII, nos. 1-2, 1947. 

G. MoLLaT. Les graces expectatives du xn* au xrv° siècle. Ibid. 

J. M. De SMET. L'exégéte Lambert, écolatre d'Utrecht. Ibid. 

R. Kirpansky. L’Epitre de Berenger de Poitiers contre les Chartreux. Rev, du moyen áge latin, 
Aug., 1946. 

J. P. Bonnes, Un des plus grands predicateuzs du xn? siècle: Geoffroy du Loroux, dit Geoffrey 
Babion. Rev, Bénédictine, LVI, 1945. 

G. G. Wars., The Fathers of the Church in English. Thought, Dec., 1946. 

Ienatius SMITH. Saint Thomas Aquinas and Human Social Life, New Scholasticism, Oct., 1945. 

G. PERRELLA. Il pensiero di $. Agostino e $. Tommaso circa il numero del senso letterale nella 
S. Scrittura. Biblica, XXVI, fasc, 3. 

L. BieLerR, Der Bibeltext des hi. Patrick, dd. 

GIUSEPPE ABATE, La tomba del ven. Giovanni Duns Scoto, O.M., nella chiesa di S. Francesco a 
Colonia. Note e documenti, Misc. Francescana, XLV, fasc. 1-4. 
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Lorenzo Dx Fonzo. La famosa bolla di Leone X “Ite vos,” non “Ite et vos” (29 maggio 1517). 
Ibid. 

G. MoLLaT. Documents parisiens sur le droit de patronage en Normandie sous Charles VI et 
Charles VII. Rev. du moyen áge latin, Aug., 1946. 

RAYMONDE ForEVILLE. Les archives ecclésiastiques en Angleterre et l'histoire mediévale. Ibid. 

Jonn Hennic. Augustine Gibbon de Burgo: A Study in Early Irish Reaction to Luther. Irish 
Eccles. Rec., Feb. 


` MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LEARNING 


LESLIE WEBBER Jones, Further Notes concerning Cassiodorus’ Influence on Medieval Culture: 
Speculum, Apr. 

Vicror SCHOLDERER. Conradus, Boethius and Pseudo-Boethius. Ibid. 

CHARLES H. Beeson. The Manuscripts of Bede. Class. Philol., Apr. 

LESLIE WEBBER Jones. The Scriptorium at Corbie: I. The Library. Speculum, Apr. 

B. DE VREGILLE. Fragment d'un traité de la prière dédié par Bernon de Reichenau à Henri MI, 
roi de Germanie. Rev. du moyen áge latin, Aug., 1946. 

A. CORDOLJANI. Le comput de Gerland de Besançon. Ibid. 

J. M. Dechaner. Guillaume [de Saint-Thierry] et Plotin. Ibid. 

J. LecLerco. La collection des lettres d'Yves de Chartres. Rev. Bénédictine, LVI, 1945. 

Lynn THorNDIKE. More Light cn Cecco d'Ascoli. Romanic Rev., Dec., 1946. 

Id. Translation of Works of Galen from the Greek by Niccolo da Reggio (c. 1308-1345). 
Byzantina-Metabyzantina, I, 1, 1946. 

A. W. Ricueson, The First Arithmetic Printed in English, Isis, nos. 107-108 (pub. May, 1947). 

ARTHUR LiTTLE. The Battle of Aristotle, Studies, Mar. 

PAULINE AIKEN. The Animal History of Albertus Magnus and Thomas of a Speculum, 
Apr. 

PauL E. Betcuner. The Old French Verse Bible of Macé de la Charité, a Translation of the 
Aurora. Ibid. 

J. P. ELDER. A Mediaeval Cornutus on Persius. Ibid. 

Id. Clues for Dating Florentine Humanistic Manuscripts. Sted. Philol., Apr. 

Harbin Cralic, ef al. Recent Literature of the Renaissance [bibliography]. Zbid. 

Tuomas GREENWOOD. L'éclosion de scepticisme pendant la Renaissance et les premiers apologistes. 
Rev. de "Univ. d'Ottawa, Jan. 

Annie I. DunLop. Scottish Student Life in the Fifteenth Century. Scottish Hist. Rev., Apr. 

Epuarp His. Selbstkarikaturen [drawings] des Erasmus. Basler Zeitsch. für Gesch. und Altertum- 
skunde, XLV, 1946. 

A. GERLO. Erasmus en Dürer. Rev. belge de philol. et d'hist., XXV, nos. 1-2, 1946-47. 

PIERRE MESNARD. Erasme et Espagne. Rev. de la Médit., Jan.—Feb., 1946. 

Otis H. Green. A Critical Survey of Scholarship in the Field of Spanish Renaissance Literature, 
1914-1944 [from standpoint of history of ideas]. Stud. Philol., Apr. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


HELEN AnoLF. On Mediaeval Laughter. Speculum, Arr. 

Myers Ditton. The Hindu Act of Truth in Celtic Tradition. Mod. Philol., Feb. 

Ronatp N. WALPOLE, Note to the Meredith-Jones Edition of the Historia Karoli Magni et 
Rotholandi ou Chronique du Pseudo-Turpin. Speculum, Apr. 

RAPHAEL Levy, The Term “language” in Le Pelerinage de Charlemagne. Mod. Lang. Notes, 
Feb. 

HELEN ADOLF. New Light on Oriental Sources-for Wolfram's Parzival and Other Grail Romances. 
Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., June. j 

ALFRED ADLER. Sovereignty in Chrétien's Yvain. Ibid. 

Corr F. BúmLer. The Fleures de toutes vertus and Christine de Pisan’s L’Epitre d'Othéa. Ibid., 
Mar. 

H. D. Austin. Further Gleanings from “Dante's Latin Dictionary.” Romanic Rev., Feb. 

IRENE SAMUEL. I] Veltro Once More: A Note on Inferno, I, 101. Ibid. 

WILLIAM J. ENTWHISTLE, La Estoria del noble varón el Cid Ruy Diaz el Campeador, Sennor que 
"fué de valencia, Hispanic Rev., Jan, 
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D. W. ROBERTSON, JR. The Cultural Tradition of Handlyng Synne. Speculum, Apr. 
CLAUDE CHIDAMIAN, Mak and the Tossing in the Blanket. Ibid. 

E. P. Kuut, Why Was Chaucer Sent to Milan in 1378? Mod. Lang. Notes, Jan. 
RoserT H. WiLson. Caxton's Chess Book. 14d, 


MEDIEVAL ART AND Music 


R. Jonas. A Newly Discovered Portrait of the Emperor Julian. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Apr.—June, 


1946. : 
O. Demus. An Unknown Mosaic Icon of the Palaeologan Epoch. Byzantina-Metabyzantna, |, 


I, 1946. 

R. W. Dawkins. The Arrangement of Wall-Paintings in the Monastery Churches of Mount 

" Athos. Ibid. i 

RuboLF BERLINER, The Origins of the [Christmas] crèche. Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Oct—Dec., 
1946. 

GUY DE TERVARENT. Astrological Concepts in Renaissance Art, Ibid. 

REGINALD CALL. The Plimpton Chaucer and Other Problems of Chaucerian Portraiture. Speculum, 
Apr. 

MarceL Francon. Note on the Use of the Guidonian Nomenclature by Machaut and: Rabelais. 
Ibid. 

MANFRED F. Buxorzer. A Newly Discovered 15th Century Manuscript cf the English Chapel 
Royal, Part II. Musical Quar., Jan. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
Francis H. Herrick 


STUDIES OF BRITISH NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS FROM THEIR BE- 
GINNING TO 1800: A BIBLIOGRAFHY. By Katherine Kirtley Weed and Richmond 

` Pugh Bond. [Studies in Philology, Extra Series, Number 2.] (Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1946, pp. 223, cloth $3.50, paper $2.50.) In 1927 appeared 
A Census of British Newspapers and Periodicals, 1620-1800, compiled by Professors 
R. S. Crane and F. B. Kaye, which subsequent students of British history and literature 
in the period covered have found to be very useful. Now from the same press comes 
a supplementary compilation by Professor Bond:and Mrs. Weed listing studies of these 
newspapers‘and periodicals with less complete supplementary lists dealing with those 
published in Europe and America, The items relating to British newspapers and 
periodicals are arranged in five categorizs: “Bibliographies and Bibliographical Studies”; 
“Beginnings of the Newspaper: Corantcs, Newspapers, Newsletters”; “General Studies”; 
“Individual Newspapers and Periodicals; Editors, Authors, and Publishers; Towns and 
Counties”; “Special Subjects.” Items in the last category deal with such subjects as 
advertising, the Character, circulation and reading public, clubs, freedom of the press, 
stamp tax. There is an index of the authors of the items listed, over two thousand in 
number. As is apt to be the case with such lists, an informed user will discover omis- 
sions that impress him as important and will disagree in some respects with the method 
of arrangement. The compilers are more familiar with literary than with political sub- 
jects. All students will be grateful, however, that specific directions for finding so many 
items are made easily available. W. T. LAPRADE 


THE WEALTH OF ENGLAND FROM 1496 TO 1760. By G. N. Clark. (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1947, pp. 199, $1.25.) Yes, the use of wealth instead of capital 
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in this title is significant. It implies that the author is thinking of and recording the 
material position of classes and groups and not dealing with their production or 
struggle, It means that the positions have been attained. There is no Marxian inter- 
pretation. In 1496 arrangements were made to have Cabot embark upon his explora- 
tions on behalf of England. In 1760 England was waging a successful world war. The 
years in between these two dates were heavy with meaning for the political and 
economic future of Great Britain. Professor Clark has presented the facts of English 
history during the period in question in an entertaining manner. In fact, this little 
book is pleasant reading and informative—just such”a book as we might take on a 
train trip between London and Edinburgh. It is based on the researches of others and 
of the author himself—in the Anglo-Dutch field, But it is not challenging, arresting, 
or stimulating. The preference of the author for facts and breadth of treatment is out- 
standing. When we finish the delightful little volume, we cannot help saying, “Well, 
what has it told us?” The answer perhaps is, “Too much.” The author is a pretty sure- 
footed scholar. He slipped on a nursery rhyme, however, when he alleged that people 
ate blackbirds. Perhaps they did, but the evidence does not lie in these lines: “Sing a 
song of sixpence, a pocket full of rye,/ Four and twenty blackbirds baked in a pie.” 
If he had quoted the next two lines, he would have seen that when the pie was opened, 
the birds began 'to sing. Dangerous historical evidence, these nursery rhymes! The 
period of 264 years is dealt with in eight chapters in the form of four surveys of con- 
ditions and developments: in 1496, from 1496 to 1572, from 1572 to 1662, and from 
1662 to 1760. We learn about the policy of the government; the customs system; the 
existence of artisans, retailers, and merchanis; the rise in prices; rivalry in foreign 
trade; and the growth of industry, The treatment of the last-named subject is a useful 
introduction to the study of the later Industrial Revolution. I miss, however, an ade- 
quate treatment of the work of the London goldsmiths, the South Sea Bubble, which 
had such significance for the later period, tke contributions of the great agricultural 
leaders, and the nexus of mercantile capitalism, which was giving way to industrial 
capitalism. No other period in British history displayed so much dynamic power, 
leadership, creative capacity, and accomplishment on the part of individual men in 
various walks of life. Professor Clark has wholly missed the spirit of the times. Rarely 
does he see men planning or managing. Rarely does he balance success and failure. 
Things happened but no one brought them about. We should judge this volume asa . 
piece of dignified popularization. If we do this, we will not criticize the author on the 
ground that he says little about accomplishments in research or about problems for 
future study. To the reviewer it would seem far better to have dealt with a few large 
topics, leaving out the details of the four surveys and weaving the topics into a con- 
nected whole, The very essence of popularization is oversimplification: the scholarly 
instincts of Professor Clark, however, rebel against such treatment. N. S. B. Gras 


NEWTON AT THE MINT. By Sir John Craig. (Cambridge, at the University Press; 
New York, Macmillan, 1946, pp. 128, $2.50.) Newton and Pepys have become legends: 
Pepys the man-about-town, frequenting playhouse and coffee-shop; Newton the scientist, 
with a stray apple to thank for his greatest discovery. Students of the Diary and the 
Principia may smile, but how many of them would correctly picture the diarist or the 
physicist as a hard-working bureaucrat: the one a top-notch naval expert; the other 
for some thirty years chief administrator of the mint? In Newton at the Mint Sir John 
Craig, the present deputy master of the mint, concentrates on Sir Isaac the civil servant, 
showing the learned Lucasian professor in the novel role of money-assayer and counter- 
feiting sleuth. In Newton’s first years as warden the mint was busy with the great 
recoinage, but Newton had had no part in deciding that controversial measure. The 
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later years of his administration were largely occupied with routine matters. Craig’s 
specialized study highlights an unfamiliar aspect of Newton's career, but aside from 
a digression on the controversy with Leibnitz over the discovery of the calculus, and 
a more diverting one on the liaison between Newton’s niece and the Whig leader, 
Lord Halifax—a love affair that apparently had nothing to do with Newton’s appoint- 
ment, though a contemporary gossip preferred to believe otherwise—there is little of 
general historical interest. One error should be noted. Halifax was never “lord treas- 
urer.” For some years he sat at the head of the treasury board; but the office of lord 
treasurer was in commission throughout William’s reign. R. WALCOTT, JR. 


THE NAVIGATION OF THE GREAT OUSE BETWEEN ST. IVES AND BED- 
FORD IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Edited by T. S. Willan, Lecturer in 
History in the University of Manchester. [The Publications of the Bedfordshire His- - 
torical Recórd Society, Volume XXIV.] (Streatley, Beds., the Society, 1946, pp. 153.) 


FROM SAIL TO STEAM: THE FINAL DEVELOPMENT AND PASSING OF 
THE SAILING SHIP. By H. Moyse-Bartlett, [The Historical Association, General 
Series, G4.] (London, the Association, 1946, pp. 19, 15. 1d.) 


FOUR WHO SPOKE OUT: BURKE, FOX, SHERIDAN, PITT, By Robert T. Oliver. 
(Syracuse, Syracuse University Press, 1946, pp. x, 196, $2.50.) The author makes, for 
the period 1765 to 1806, “an effort to assess the means by which -the four greatest 
speakers of the time exercised their influence over the English Parliament and nation. 
. » « Historians, political scientists, and students of speech will be interested in the per- 
sonalities and techniques . . . discussed in these pages” (p. ix). Condensation of the 
background history into the first third of the book necessarily makes some statements 
debatable. Others—e.g., that the elder Pitt resigned in 1760, that Young traveled “all 
over Europe,” that the crop rotation he condemned “permitted the fields to lie fallow 
on alternate years”-—are misleading. Mo footnotes cite the sources of even the matter 
directly quoted, and the want is felt where, too often, the matter within quotation 
marks is evidently corrupt—e.g., from Wraxall, on page 33, beginning “In the King's 
rountenanre [sic], and the two from Burke, page 128, neither quite accurate and one 
involving an error in a matter of peerege which would have irritated Burke, The care- 
ful proofreading to be expected in a work from a university press should have elim- 
inated some of these errors in quotations and some of the others, too numerous, else- 
where. The most useful part of the book is the exemplification of techniques of 
persuasion from selected speeches. They are analyzed, and their effects estimated from 
primary and secondary evidence, Perscnalities, moral and even physical, can hardly be 
developed in compass so brief, Fox remains to the end, “a French dandy” in dress, 
with no picture of the later man in buff-and-blue, or the unbathed sloven. He is 
characterized as “Dishevelled Advocate” and “Debater” par excellence. Burke is 
“Genius on Fire,” Sheridan is “Player off Stage.” Pitt is “Genius on Ice,” and “Artisan” 
in method, his great responsibility and achievement understated. Appendix I sum- 
marizes, in parallel columns, the lives of the four, a useful device to restore chronologi- 
cal unity (but, be it said, Pitt’s mother was not countess of Temple). Despite sensible 
precepts*set forth in Appendix II, “Bibliographical Note,” the printed list of works 
needs critical classification, and the inclusion of several titles such as Cobban’s Burke. 
There is no index. WARNER F. WooDRING 


HISTOIRE DU CANADA. By Marcel Giraud. [“Que sais-je?” no. 232.] (Paris, Presses 
universitaires de France, 1946, pp. 134.) On the whole this is a very good piece of 
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popularization and condensation, though in places it is overburdened with names, 
M. Giraud places greatest stress upon the nineteenth century period up to Confedera- 
tion. This he regards as the vital formative time in Canada's development, Curiously 
enough, since the author is French, the role of the French Canadians in Canadian 
history is rather minimized, especially in the nineteenth century, though too much 
emphasis is given to the Riel Rebellion and the Manitoba Schoo! question. The treat- 
ment of the period after Confederation, nctably the twentieth century, is unfortunately 
sketchy. In view of the rapid rise of Canada, and of the many significant changes that 
have taken place in its life during that time this is greatly to be regretted. Since this 
little book is intended as ar introduction to the study of Canadian history, it is also 
unfortunate that no selected bibliography has been offered to guide the reader. 
RicHarp M. SAUNDERS 


JOHN KERR. By Constance Kerr Sissons. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1947, 
pp. ix, 282, $3.00.) John Kerr, an Ontaric Jad of nineteen in search of adventure, en- 
listed as a soldier in the Wolseley expedition, which the Canadian government sent to 
Fort Garry in 1870 to make sure that the rebel Riel would no longer block the transfer 
of the West from the old Hudson’s Bay Company to the new Dominion. After a year’s 
military service, Kerr joined the Manitoba Constabulary, which preceded the famous 
Mounted Police. But he was soon attracted by the wilder life of the great plains be- 
yond. He then became the only white man in a large party of métis who, under the 
captainship of Gabriel Dumont, the later rebel of 1885, lived by the buffalo hunt. Re- 
turning to civilization in Winnipeg, your.g Kerr was sworn in as a special constable, 
in which capacity he arrested Lépine, Riel’s colleague in the rising of 1859-1870. 
Turning trader, Kerr wandered out as far as the Rockies, gathering pelts and addi- 
tional exciting experiences, He was also employed as a government interpreter in the 
negotiation of the Indian treaties of 1876, That job done, he became domesticated, with 
the wife he had married a few months defore during a hasty trip to his birthplace. 
Over the remaining years of his long life, which lasted until 1940, the author skips 
swiftly. This book is therefore almost encirely an account of Kerr’s many adventures 
in the Canadian West from 1870 to 1875. It is a vivid tale, told mostly in his own 
words, of this part of the Dominion before it was tamed, and as such it will be of 
special interest to all students of western Canadian history. Its most valuable con- 
tribution is the clear picture it gives of Gabriel Dumont, for whom Kerr had a great 
admiration not shared by many Canadians who have written about this picturesque 
half-breed without having known him. Kerr’s estimate of the rather enigmatic Indian 
chief, Big Bear, should be compared with the more sympathetic one of W. B. Cameron, 
the only white man to survive the Frog Lake Massacre of 1885. A. L. BURT 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEOEY AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION IN 
NEW BRUNSWICK, 1784-1900: A STUDY IN HISTORICAL BACKGROUND. 
By Katherine F. C. MacNaughton. Edited with an Introduction by Alfred G. Bailey, 
Dean of Arts and Professor of History in the University of New Brunswick. Foreword 
by Milton F. Gregg, President of the University of New Brunswick. [University of 
New Brunswick Historical Studies, No, 1.] (Fredericton, the University, 1947, pp. 
(xvi), 268.) This volume deserves a word of hearty commendation. It is an excellent, 
almost a model, study of its kind. And the astonishing thing is that the author in her 
preface speaks of it as a master’s thesis. li Professor Alfred G. Bailey who set the topic 
and sponsored the study has any more students and theses of this quality, he can export 
them as a good neighbor gesture to rais2 the level of similar studies for the doctor’s 
degree in the United States. This volume initiates a series of historical studies to be 
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issued by the University of New Brunswick, The next two numbers, now in prepara- 
tion, will deal with higher education for the period 1784 to 1900 and social and intel- 
lectual attitudes as revealed in the literature of New Brunswick. 


ARTICLES 


Don A. Kerer. The Birth Date of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Mod. Lang. Notes, June. 

PauL H. KocHer. The Physician as Atheis: in Elizabethan England. Huntington Lib, Quar., 
May. 

F. A, Burrress and R, W. G. Dennis. The arly History of Seed Treatment in England. Agric. 
Hist., Apr. 

STANLEY JouNson. John Donne and the Virginia Company. E L H, June. 

GeorcE B. Parks. John Evelyn and the Art of Travel, Huntington Lib. Quar., May. 

R. D. MERRIMAN. Sir John Ernle—A Confusion of Identities. Mariner's Mirror, Apr. 

Epwarp Curr. Naval Inventions of Charles Third Earl Stanhope, 1753-1816. Ibid. 

ALICE STAYERT BRANDENBURG, English Education and Neo-Classical Taste in the Eighteeath Cen- 
tury. Mod, Lang: Quar., June, 

Dororuy GrorcE, Some Caricatures of Wales and Welshmen. Natl Lid. of Wales Jour., Summer. 

Gitpas Trpzorr and K, Monica Davies. The Archives of the Calvinistic Methodist or Presbyterian 
Church of Wales, Ibid. 

CUTHBERT MAUGHAN., Beginnings of Insurance, Quar, Rev., Apr. 

GeraL Hursr. The Centenary of County Courts. 1614, 

Davin V. Erpman. Byron and Revolt in England. Sct. and Soc., Summer. 

G. P, GoocH. Lord Acton: Apostle of Liberty, For. Affairs, July. 

G. A. BaLLarD. British Central Battery Ships. H.M. Ships Sultan and Superb. Mariner's Mirror, 
Apr. 

RoserT LesLie Jones. The Old French-Canadian Horse: Its History in Canada and in the 
United States. Can. Hist. Rev., June. 

Sypney G. Perrir. “Dear Sir Matthew”: A Glimpse of Judge Begbie, Brit. Col. Hiss. Quar., 
Jan. 

B. A. McKetvie. Lieutenant-Colonel Israel Wood Powell, M.D., C.M. Ibid, 

D. W. Kirk. Settlement Pattern of the Listowel Region, Southwestern Ontario. Ec, Geog., Jan. 

WILFRED EGGLESTON, Strategy and Wealth in Northern Canada. Queen's Quar., Summer. 

DonaLp F. Warner. The Post-Confederation Annexation Movement in Nova Scotia, Caz. Hist. 
Rev., June. 

D. L. Guicxman. The British Imperial Preference System. Ouar, Jour. Ec., May. 

Linpsay Rocers. The Last Tory Prime Minister [Neville Chamberlain]. Pol. Sez. Quar., June. 

S. C. Biccs, Treason and the Trial of William Joyce. Univ, Toronto Law Jour., Lent. 

Ema M, J. CAMPBELL and U, Donnexty. Peasant Life in the Glens of Antrim. Ec. Geog., Jan. 

Haroub E, HaLL. Economic Rehabilitation in Eire, Ibid. 

A. E. Kaun. The British Balance of Payments and Problems of Domestic Policy, Quar, Jour. 
Ec., May. 

K. L. LrrriE. Mende Political Institutions in Transition [Sierra Leone]. Africa, Jan. 

Cyri Betsuaw. Native Politics in the Solomon Islands. Pacific Affairs, June. 

Roy E. James. The South Pacific Commission. Ibid. - 

R. D., Rees-WiLLiams. The Constitutional Position in Malaya, Ibid. 

J. W. WiLuiams. Recent Economic Developments in New Zealand. Ibid. 

Ceci. Hob»s, Nationalism in British Colonial Burma. Far Eastern Quar., Feb. 


DozuMeENTS 


CuarLes F. MuLLerr, Some “Paradoxes” ol the Glorious Revolution. Huntington Lib. Quar., 
May. 

Marie Marre. Hatcn, Letters of Captain Sir John Jervis to Sir Henry Clinton, 1774-1782. 
Am, Neptune, Apr. 
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FRANCE 
Beatrice F. Hyslop 


THE COURT OF THE CONNETABLIE: A STUDY OF A FRENCH ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE TRIBUNAL DURING THE REIGN OF HENRY IV. By John Hewitt 
Mitchell, Instructor in History in Wellesley College. [Yale Historical Publications, 
Miscellany, XLVIL] (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1947, pp. viii, 166, $3.00.) 
The Court of the Connétablie et Maréchaussée de France was originally the product 
of the fifteenth century merger of two older military jurisdictions. During the sixteenth 
century it gradually lost its military character and by the beginning of the seventeenth 
it had become primarily an administrative tribunal. The history of this institution 
thus admirably epitomizes certain aspects of the transition from the feudal to the 
administrative monarchy. Of the volumes of records of this court preserved in the 
Archives Nationales in Paris, Mr. Mitchell has carefully gone through those which 
relate to the reign of Henry IV. He has purposely limited himself to these sources in 
order to describe more clearly the actual functioning of the court as distinct from 
the ideas of contemporary theorists on what the court was or ought to be, On the 
basis of his study of these records, many of which are of a highly technical nature, 
Mr. Mitchell is able to describe in some detail the nature of the administrative juris- 
diction exercised by the court over the police force, the procedure of the court which 
more and more approximated that of the ordinary courts, and the type of personnel 
serving as officers of the court now no longer military and feudal but professionally 
trained lawyers. Twelve appendixes provide material from the records to illustrate the 
text. The question of perhaps most general interest raised by Mr. Mitchell’s book con- 
cerns the nature of the process of recovery in France after forty years of civil war. 
How much was this recovery due to government action and how much to forces 
beyond the government's control? Mr. Mitchell finds that in spite of the disintegration 
which undoubtedly appeared in all departments of the administration during the wars 
of religion, there was a vitality in such institutions as the Connétablie which appeared 
in persistent local efforts to maintain the authority of the court, and there was also a 
popular disposition to respect and have recourse to the traditional organs of adminis- 
trative order. These attitudes, manifesting themselves from below, coincided with the 
efforts of Henry IV and his ministers from above to make possible the remarkable 
recuperation of France in so short a space of time. Myron P, GILMORE 


LES FRONTIERES DE LA FRANCE. Par Roger Dion, Professeur A la Sorbonne. 
(Paris, Hachette, 1947, pp. 112, 120 fr.) This stimulating study is concerned especially 
with the origins and problems of the ethnic and linguistic frontiers of France. It deals 
also with the Rhine question and the forét Charbonniére and contains some rather 
interesting observations. The chief aim of the volume, however, is to show how the 
frontiers of the French state were established. In tracing the evolution of the French 
boundaries the author goes back to ancient Gaul, emphasizes the division at Verdun 
(843), and examines the question of natural frontiers and arbitrary frontiers, such as 
those created by war. In this connection, he shows how the purely arbitrary frontier 
established as a result of the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) helped to make possible the 
discovery of the French “coal basin of the north.” The author concludes his study by 
stating his belief that modern frontiers are being influenced by ideological conflicts as 
well as by economic rivalries. Professor Dion seems to be a Lablachíste, but not a 
dyed-in-the-wool one. He differs from Vidal de la Blache somewhat in interpreting the 
division of Verdun (843) as designed on the basis of cultural, ethnic, and agricultural 
realities. But in his discussions of frontiers during modern times, he makes no men- 
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tion of Vidal de la Blache's basic theory of urban “nodalities” which the lat:er asserts 
as the determining factor of truly natural boundaries. To the reviewer, the most acute 
observation the author makes is that regarding the establishment of frontiers which 
were fundamentally “unnatural” ard chosen for military advantages, but which 
through the long agency of political organization have become real bases of ethnic, cul- 
tural, and economic differences without making for peaceful relationships among such 
differences. He is correct when he states that “the best frontier, in fact, is not neces- 
sarily that which expresses most exac:ly geographic realities, but, in every case, is that 
which contributes the most to the establishment and maintenance of peace between 
the neighbors which it separates” (p. 98). This scholarly monograph seems to be 
based on a thorough study of the pertinent literature on the subject, 1t is well docu- 
mented, possesses excellent illustrations and maps, and contains a geographizal and a 
bibliographical index. FRANKLIN C. PALM 


SOUS LA TERREUR., Par Jules Mazé. (Paris, Hachette, 1947, pp. 255, 165 fr.) The first 
chapter of this book is appropriately called “Le prologue du drame” because the pages 
that follow are written in language so dramatic that the reader can close his eyes and 
see rivers of blood. Chapters about the September Massacres, the Convention, the Reign 
of Terror, and the Revolutionary Tribunal are followed by three entitled “Marat et 
le roman de Simonne Evrard,” “Les Prisons de la Terreur,” and “Des ncyades de 
Nantes aux danses macabres d'Arras.” The last chapter, “Le crépuscule,” contains swift 
sketches of the lives of some memters of the Convention who lived through the 
Terror: Barére, Sieyés, Drouet, Thuriot, David, Billaud-Varennes, Maignet, Tallien. 
These men, states the author, “avaient le droit de se pencher sur leur passé, ces hommes 
qui avaient résisté à l'Europe entière, tenu ses armées en échec et donné la liberté 
@ leur pays.” This is high praise for the survivors of the Convention, Never, appar- 
ently, did France owe so much to so few. M. Mazé has written eighteen books. About 
this one there are questions too numerous to mention. Have any historians of con- 
sequence been “tentés de confondre avec la foule parisienne ces hordes révolutionnaires 
qui parcouraient les rues en chantant la Carmagnole ou le Ca ira, injuraien: les con- 
damnés, dansaient devant la guillotine’? Some events in the “sanglantes saturnales” of 
1792 are described from notes taken by a witness “qui furent retrouvées, plus tard, 
dans une liasse de vieux papiers” There were other witnesses to other things. Were 
they all “independent and not self-deceived” men like those the historians always 
seek? Many short paragraphs, spliced with dialogue, leave the reader wary. Was 
Robespierre tortured before his execution? Why is it considered necessary to repeat a 
conversation with a caretaker about 1925 to establish the location of Fouquier-Tinville’s 
apartment? Or to relate, even in a footnote, that a lock of hair from the head of a 
princess of the eighteenth century was in 1931 “aussi brillants qui s‘ils avaient été coupés 
la veille” The publishers state that “Lenotre edit aimé ces pages.” It may bz so, but 
not because Lenotre was a historian, GOLDWIN SMITH 


LA VIE QUOTIDIENNE EN FRANCZ DE 1870 A 1900. Par Robert Burnand. (Paris, 
Hachette, 1947, pp. 306, 200 fr.) This is a charming and detailed accourt of the 
minutiae of life during the early years of the Third Republic, Typical cha>ters are 
those dealing with manners and custcms, town and country, travel and the outdoors, 
street scenes, and pleasures of the mind and body. The author, an archivist who ex- 
perienced those years himself, draws in part upon his own memories, He would agree 
with Talleyrand about la douceur de vivre in a vanished society. Except for a slender 
concluding chapter, the book portrays almost exclusively the life of the middle and 
upper classes, There is an occasional tendency to minimize differences among French- 
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men. It is questionable whether all Frenchmen were proud of the Russian alliance, 
and whether none in 1900 believed a general war possible. And if all military cadets 
after 1870 became increasingly earnest about their duties it is difficult to explain the 
stir caused by young Captain Lyautey’s article in 1891 on le rôle social de l'officier, The 
much neglected social history of the Third Republic remains to be written, nor does 
the author pretend to write it. The reader of this volume will come away with a 
miscellany of information on.such matters as the Parisian omnibus, the etiquette of the 
fan, and Félix Faure’s sartorial experiments, On this lesser plane, M. Burnand manages 
to convey a good deal of the feeling and flavor of the period. He also acknowledges by 
occasional references the exceptional contribution to his subject made by that meticulous 
observer of the regnant social circles of the time, Marcel Proust. 
CARL VINCENT CONFER 


FRENCH LABOR FROM POPULAR FRONT TO LIBERATION, By Henry W. 
Ehrmann. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1947, pp. x, 329, $4.00.) This book 
provides a detailed, dispassionate, and highly useful history of the French labor-union 
movement during the critical years immediately preceding the fall of France. Dr. 
Ehrmann bases his account on his own firsthand acquaintance with the prewar CGT 
and on union publications and other materials not readily available in the United 
States. His extensive discussion of the documentation in the notes will be very helpful 
to students of French labor problems and of the Popular Front. The main theme of 
the book is the spectacular growth of the CGT after the sit-down strikes of 1936 and 
its subsequent and equally spectacular decline. Dr. Ehrmann analyzes at length the 
stresses within the CGT, particularly the rivalry of the Communist, reformist, and, 
pure syndicalist factions. He evaluates not only the famous forty-hour week but also 
more obscure and more significant factors, like the inadequacy of machinery for col- 
lective bargaining and the stringency of the labor controls introduced during the 
“phony” war. He discusses the activities of the principal foes of the CGT in the gov. 
ernment administration and in the business world. The book, thus, is not simply a 
parochial account of the CGT. Dr. Ehrmann appraises the Catholic unions, for in- 
stance, and he demonstrates the close relationship between the fortunes of the CGT 
and the disintegration of the Popular Front and of the whole international order in 
Europe. The concluding chapters, treating developments after June, 1940, however, 
are sketchy and inadequate. Dr. Ehrmann has found it impossible to obtain a reliable 
account of the reconstruction of the labor unions in the Resistance. Consequently, he 
does not deal effectively with the problem of Communist control over the CGT and 
with some other major issues which were already confronting French labor when 
the Liberation occurred. Jonn B, CHRISTOPHER 


HISTOIRE DE L'ALSACE. Par Fernand L'Huillier, Agrégé de Université. [“Que 
sais-je?” 255.] (Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1947, pp. 127.) 


INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH NORTH AFRICA and INTRODUCTION TO 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA. Two lectures delivered to members of the Lend-Lease 
Administration’s African Mission at the Mission Training School, Washington, D. C., 
in March, 1943. By Lowell Ragatz, Professor of European History in the George Wash- 
ington University. (Washington, Paul Pearlman, pp. 30, 15, 50 cents each.) 


ARTICLES 


M. G. Jèze. L'évolution de Pimpót en France, Rev. de science et de législation financières, Apr., 
1940-June, 1946. 
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Jean RicauLr,. La frontière de la Meuse: Putilisation des sources historiques dans un procès 
devant le Parlement de Paris en 1535. Eibliothéque de VEcole de Chartes, 1945—46. 

GEORGES Tessier. Originaux et pseudo-originaux carolingiens du chartrier de Saint-Denis. 1b1d. 

COMTE DE SAINT-AULAIRE. Mazarin et la Guerre. Rev. d'hist. dipl., Jan.—Apr., 1946. 

MarceEL Dunan. Napoléon et le Système continental en 1810. Ibid. 

Joes Larcche, La Visite du Président Loubet 4 Rome en 1904. Souvenirs d'un diplomate. Ibid. 

COMTE DE SalnT-ÁULAIRE. Louis de Narbonne. Ibid., May~Aug., 1946. 

RoBERT DE Bitty. Charles Loiseau. Ibid. 

MARQUISE DE NoaAILLES. La vérité sur le Congrès de Chatillon (1814). Ibid. 

Rocer Picar, Lamartine historien. Rev. de 'Univ, de Laval, Sept., 1946. 

Jacques CHARPENTIER, La justice depuis la Libération, Rev. de Paris, Oct., 1946. 

CHRISTIAN DE Mannie. Gluck A Paris. Ibid. 

R. ForeviLLE et M. MoLLar. Bibliographie pour l'étude de la société féodale en France. Rev. 
d'hist. de la philos. et d' hist. générale de la civilisation, Oct—Dec.,. 1946. 

CHARLES RUELLAN. Prisonniers de guerre francais et anglais au xvi" siècle. Rev. de défense 
nationale, Nov. 

Grorces Bourcin. Le “droit au travail” e: la Révolution de 1848 en France. Synthése, Nov.— 
Dec., 1946. 

P. DE Saint Jacos. Etudes sur l'ancienne communauté rurale en Bourgogne, H—La banlieue du 
village. dun. de Bourgogne, Dec., 1946. 

Prerre Gras. L'élection de Chalon-sur-Saéne du xtv® au xvi" siècle, Ibid. 

GEORGES LEFEBVRE. La 24 février 1848. 1548 et les Révolutions du xix? siècle, Autumn, 1946. 

Lours MicHEL. Les origines et les transformations de la “Chanson de Roland.” Rev. belge de 
philol, et d'hist., 1946-47. 

J. Dhonbr. Henri I, Empire et Anjou (1043-56). Ibid. 

PauL AnbrÉ, Le Centenaire d'un grand livre: “Le Peuple,” de Michelet. Monde francais, Jan., 
1947. 

ANDRÉ LALANDE. La philosophie en France, 1945-46, Philosophical Rev., Jan. 

Louis Mazoyer. L'ouvrier de 1830 et sa vision mondiale. Rev. soctaliste, Jan. 

PIERRE NicoLLE. Epuration et Ravitaillement en Van H, bid, 

ROBERT SCHNERB. Les vicissitudes de l'impó: indirect. Annales, Jan.-Mar. 

Henri Hauser. Esquisse d'une philosophie de l'histoire de la géographie économique. Rev. hist., 
Jan.—Mar, 

GEORGES LEFEBVRE. Avenir de l'histoire, Thid. 

Lovis Mazoyer, Les origines du prophétisme cévenol (1700-1702). Ibid. 

Francois GocuEL. Géographie du referendum du 13 octobre et des élections dú 10 novembre, 
1946. Esprit, Feb. . . 

ALEXANDRE CHABERT. L'évolution des prix et des salaires de 1939 à 1946. Rev. socialiste, Feb. 

ROBERT SCHNERB. Finances proudhoniennes. lard. 

FERNAND Evrard. Les paysans du Máconnais et les brigandages de juillet 1789, Part I. Aun. de 
Bourgogne, Mar. 

ANDRÉ GÉrauD, The New French Constitution, For. Affairs, Apr. 

Eva Maria NEUMEYER. The Landscape Gerden as a Symbol in Rousseau, Goethe, and Flaubert. 
Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr. 

Davin H, KeLLeEY. New Considerations of the Carolingians. New Eng. Hist. Geneal. Reg., Apr. 

Maurice PALÉOLOGUE. Juin, 1914. Rev. de Parts, Apr. 

E, CAMPAGNAC. Les Fils de Danton (suite et fin). dan, hist. de la Révolution française, Apr— 
June. 

Roserr K, Goocu. Recent Constitution-making in France. Am. Pol, Sci. Rev., June. 

JosepH CALMETTE. Charlemagne et les problèmes franco-allemands. Rev. de défense nationale, 
June. 

Ernest D'HAUTERIVE. Le redressement de l'an vur Rev. de Paris, June. 

B. MIRKINE-GuerzÉviTCH. Le parlementarisme sous la IV” République. Rev. politique et parle- 
mentaire, June, 

Davi C. CABEEN. Montesquieu: A Biblicgraphy. Bull. New York Public Lib., June, July. 

Maurice Baumonr. French Critics and Apologists Debate Munich, For. Affairs, July. 
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H. B. Acron, Philosophical survey: Philosophy in France [since 1939]. Phi"osophy, July. 

- ALBERT Bayer. La presse francaise. La République française, Jan—Mar. 

RENÉ Cassy. La réforme de la fonction publique en France. Ihid. 

B. Mimxine-Guetziviren. Le régime parlementaire sous la Quatrième République, I. Ibia. 

MarceL RousseLeT. L'avancement dans la magistrature, I. Ibid. 

The New Constitution of France: Pierre Cor. General Report on the 1st Draft of April 19, 1946; 
M. Cosre-FLorET. General Report on the 2nd Draft of September 29, 1946. Jour. Legal and 
Polit. Sociol, Summer, 1946-Winter, 1947. 


DocuMENTS 


Text of French Constitutions of April 19, 1946, and September 29, 1946. Jour. Legal and Polit. 
Sociol., Summer, 1946-Winter, 1947. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
B. H. Wabeke 


ROMEINSCHE BRONNEN VOOR DEN KERKELIJKEN TOESTAND DER 
NEDERLANDEN ONDER DE APOSTOLISCHE VICARISSEN, 1592-1727. 
Uitgegeven door R. R. Post. Deel II: 1651-1686. [Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién, 
uitgegeven in opdracht van het Departement van Opvoeding, Wetenschap en Cul- 
tuurbescherming, 84.] (’s-Gravenhage, Martinus Nijhoff, 1941, pp. viii, 810.) 


RESOLUTIEN DER STATEN-GENERAAL VAN 1576 TOT 1609, Bewerkt door 
` N. Japikse. Elfde Deel: 1600-1601. [Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién, 85.] ('s-Graven- 
hage, Martinus Nijhoff, 1941, pp. x, 792.) 


BRONNEN TOT DE GESCHIEDENIS VAN DEN HANDEL MET ENGELAND, 
SCHOTLAND EN IERLAND. Uitgegeven door H. ]. Smit. Tweede Deel: 1485- 
1585; Eerste Stuk: 1485-1558. [Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién, 86.] (’s-Graven- 
hage, Martinus Nijhoff, 1942, pp. xv, 784.) 


PIETER VAN DAM: BESCHRYVINGE VAN DE OOSTINDISCHE COMPAGNIE. 
Derde Boek. Uitgegeven door F. W. Stapel. [Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién, 87.] 
(s-Gravenhage, Martinus Nijhoff, 1943, pp. xxiii, 612.) 


BRONNEN TOT DE BOUWGESCHIEDENIS VAN DEN DOM TE UTRECHT. 
Uitgegeven door N. B. Tenhaeff. Tweede Deel, Eerste Stuk (Rekeningen 1395-1480). 
[Riks Geschiedkundige Publicatién, 88.] (s-Gravenhage, Martinus Nijhoff, 1946, pp. 
lxxxi, 695.) - 


DOCUMENTS SUR LE PERSONNEL SUPERIEUR DES CONSEILS COLLATER- 
AUX DU GOUVERNEMENT DES PAYS-BAS PENDANT LE DIX-HUITIEME 
SIECLE. Par Joseph Lefèvre, Conservateur aux Archives Générales du Royaume. 
(Brussels, Académie Royale de Belgique, Commission Royale d'Histoire, 1941, pp. 
473-) pS 


LETTRES DE PHILIPPE ET DE JEAN-JACQUES CHIFFLET SUR LES AFFAIRES 
DES PAYS-BAS (1627-1639). Par Bernard de Meester de Ravestein. (Brussels, Com- 
mission Royale d'Histoire, 1943, pp. 230, 40 fr.) 


CONTRATS DE TRAVAIL LIEGEOIS DU XVII™m° SIECLE. Par Jean Yernaux, 
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Conservateur des Archives de VEtat à Liége. (Brussels, Commission Royale d'Histoire, 
1941, pp. 382, 50 fr.) 


TAFELS VAN DE RESOLUTIEBOEKEN DER STATEN VAN VLAANDEREN. 
II (1631-1656). Uitgegeven door J. Dkondt. (Brussels, Commission Royale d'Histoire, 
1941, PP. 957.) 


THE NETHERLANDS IN A CHANGING WORLD: A SERIES OF ESSAYS. By 
Bartholomeus Landheer. (New York, Roy, 1947, pp. 224, $3.00.) “Essay on Holland's 
current economic, psychological, and, in general, her domestic and world problems, 
postwar, with some review of her history.” 


a 


ARTICLES 


J. Sre. Christiaan Huygens en de Jezuieten. Bijdr. v. d, philos. en theol. faculteiten der Ned. 
Jezuteten, IV, 1941. 

O. Noorpensos. Prof. Dr. Johan Huizinga, 1872-1945. Critisch Bull., Dec., 1945. 

Davm T, Roserrs. The Dutch-Belgian Economic Union. For. Affairs, July. 

R. Merecy. De Antwerpsche pers onder het “Vereenigd Koninkrijk.” Gulden Passer, XXIII, 
1945. 

C, D. Kester., De Schotsche brigade in de Nederlanden (1752-1782). Historia, Dec., 1946. 

G. G. ELLERBROER, Johan van Beverwyck, ur adversaire hollandais de Montaigne. Neophilologas, 
XXXI, no, 1, 1947. i . 

G. SIMENON. Van Bommel et la constitution belge. Rev. ecclés, de Liége, XXXIII, 1946. 

H. C. W. Roemen. Vertrek uit de provincie Limburg naar overzeesche gewesten in de jaren 
1851 tot en met 1877. Tijdschr. v. econ. geographie, Dec. 

D. Huurman. Nederland tezamen met Groot-Britennie, De V. S. van N. Amerika en Frankrijk 
in W. Indie, West-Indische Gids, Feb. 


DOCUMENTS 


L. HaLkiw, Lettres inédites du bollandiste Du Sollier à l'historien Schannat (1721-1734). 
Analecta Bollandiana, LXII, 1944; LXIII, 1945. 

R. A. WeicerT. Les demeures de Grotius 4 Paris, 1621-1645. Documents inédits. Bull. Soc. de 
Vhist. du protestantisme français, XCV, 1946. 

Oranje en Egmond, Egmondiana, VI, no. 2, 1946. 

W. R. MENKMAN. Uit de geschiedenis der opening van het Surinaamsche binnenland (een 
onderzoekingstcht door J. F. A. Cateau wan Rosevelt en J. F, A, E. van Lansberge, West- 
Indische Gids, June, Oct., Nov., 1946. 

P. WAGENAAR HUMMELINCK. Het dagelijksch leven op de Surinaamsche koffieplantage “Koks- 
woud” in 1828, Een brief van H. van Borchare. Ibid., Feb. 


- 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
O. Į. Falnes 


A PEOPLE WHO LOVED PEACE: THE NORWEGIAN STRUGGLE AGAINST 
FASCISM. By Roy Walker. (London, Gollancz, 1946, pp. 111, 3s. 6d.) 


FALLANDE DOM SOM FRIAR. By Hjalmar J. Procopé. (Stockholm, Fahlcrántz & 
Gumaelius, 1946, pp. 289.) There is -included a collection of documents bearing on 
Finland's war guilt trials; the validity of the procedures is challenged. 


THE STORY OF LITHUANIA. By Thomas G. Chase. (New York, Stratford House, 
1946, pp. 392, $3.50.) A historical survey with maps and bibliography. 


” 
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i ARTICLES 

THERKEL Marniassen. Krigsárenes danske oldtidsfund fra Tórvemoserne. Nord. Tids. no. 1, 
1947. 

E, C. Baronis. Latvia and. the Latvians. Jour. Central Eur. Affairs, Oct., 1945. 

Lauritz WEIBULL. S:t Knut i Osterled. Scandia, no. 1, 1946. 

Gosra ALDENER, Bidrag til upprorsledaren Amund Sigurdsson Bolts historia. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), 
no. I, 1947. 

Sigurp Kroon. Provinsialkonsiliet 1 Söderköping ár 1436. Scandia, no. 2, 1946. 

KJELL KumMLren. Problemet om den svenska Riksdagens uppkomst. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 1, 


1947. 
Sven KjOLLERSTRÓM, Stigtomtaprasten och den s.k. D.-kállan ull Uppsala möte, Scandia, no. 2, 


1946. ; 

Jerxer Rosén. Statsledning och provinspolitik under Sveriges stormaktstid. En forfattningshis« 
torisk skiss. Ibid. _ 

Sven A. Niusson. Johan Adler Salvius [review article of Sune Lundgren's Johan Adler Salvius 
problem kring freden, krigsekonomien och maktkampen}. Ibid., no. 1, 1946. 

Hans Lennart Lunou. “Skandinavism och liberalism” [review article of Ake Holmberg's 
Skandinavismen i Sverige vid 1800-talets mite]. Ibid., no. 2, 1946. 

Axe HoLmBErG. Skandinavismens kris. Alliansfrágan våren och sommaren 1863. Ibid. 

C. F, PALMSTIERNA. Ett bidrag till historien om den politiska skandinavismens sammanbrott 
1863—1864 [extracts from the memoirs of C.F.H. Palmstierna]. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 1, 1947. 

Huco VALENTIN. Snoilskys “demokratiska” historieuppfattning. Ord och Bid, no. 5, 1947. 

Harvpan Kour. Trongen til demokrati i 1914. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 1, 1947. 

Gunnar JAHN. Våren og sommeren 1940. Samtiden, no. 5, 1947. 

Henrix BercH. Quisling [reply to earlier article by Benjamin Vogt]. Ibid. 

Epvarp WELLE-STRAND. Polarvinteren tok knekken pa Hitlers [Kirkenes] fantasibane! Gads 
Dan. Mag., Jan. 

TueneE Parm. Den tyska propagandan under kriget. Sv. Tids., no. 2, 1947. 

Frepa Bruce LockmarT. Scandinavian Springclean [analysis of the Norwegian and Swedish 
“White Books”]. Nineteenth Cent., June. 

Cur, A. R. CHRISTENSEN. Norge 1 1946, Nord. Tids., no. 1, 1947. 

Perer HALLBERG. Baser och annan politik pá Island. Sv. Tids., no. 1, 1947. 

-EpvarD WELLE-STRAND. Svalbard er trukket ind i storpolitiken. Gads Dan. Mag., Mar. 

ARNE Opp JoHNsEN. Den moderne hvalfangstens kausalproblemer. Hust, Tids. (Nor.), no. 1, 
1947. 

Laurin ZiLiacus. What Happened in Finland? Adantic, May. 

La VERNE BRADLEY. Scenes of Postwar Finland. Nat'l Geog. Mag., Aug., 1946. 

LENNART NYLANDER, Russia and Sweden Today. Am. Scand. Rev., June. 

Ryssarna i Baltikum. Sv. Tids., no. 2, 1947. 

E. C. BeLLquIsT. Government and Politics in Northern Europe: An Account of Recent Develop- 


ments. Jour, Politics, Aug., 1946. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 
Ernst Posner 


FACTORS IN GERMAN HISTORY, By G. Barraclough. (Oxforc, Basil Blackwell, 
1947? pp. 176, 8s. 6d.) “This book contains the Post-Reformation section of Professor 
Barraclough's larger work The Origins of Modern Germany [see Am. Hist, Rev., July, 
1947, p. 788] with two new introductory chapters summarizing the history of Ger- 


many from a.D. 800 to 1500.” 


NUREMBERG DIARY. By G. M. Gilbert. (New ‘York, Farrar, Straus, 1947, pp. 471, 
$5.00.) For the historian the Nuremberg trials are a unique phenomenon. Although - 
special courts have been set up in the past to judge political crimes before extraor- 
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dinary authority, no such court has ever been so universally recognized. Captain G. M. 
Gilbert, a military intelligence officer with the 20th Armored Division who was deeply 
interested in the psychological aspects of Nazism, was assigned as prison psychologist 
at the Nuremberg trials. It was a most fortunate choice, for Dr. Gilbert has a deep 
respect for the meaning of history and for historical documentation. At Nuremberg 
he checked the I.Q. of the Nazi overlords, listened patiently to their excuses and ex- 
planations in their cells, observed their threats, curses, taunts, and doublecrosses com- 
mon to Nazism, noted their personal disintegration, and collected a mass of inside 
information on the leaders and prophets of the Third Reich, All this he carefully 
recorded in his diary, which is a valuable adjunct to the mass of trial testimony. A 
remarkable picture of the concluding spectacle of World War H, it makes absorbing 
reading. One can only wonder at the personal worthlessness of these parasites who led 
the German people to ruin and degradation. With the exception of Goering, who 
maintained a show of loyalty to the end, the accused at Nuremberg blamed it all on 
Hitler the madman. In the silence of their cells, the top Nazis, grasping at any straw 
to save their lives, confessed their bewilderment or confusion to the American captain. 
Goering, who knew that he had nc chance of escape, decided with an eye on history 
to die a martyr, but in the meantime he persistently retained the old familiar air of 
grandiose strutting and exhibited a joviality that he did not in reality feel. Ribbentrop, 
depressed, frightened, and evasive, who in 1939 had claimed in writing sole credit 
for every “achievement” of Hitler’s foreign policy, now protested that he had never 
been more than a rubber stamp. “The sheer, bare-faced hypocrisy of this man is in- 
crediole,” says Dr. Gilbert. The other portraits are full drawn: Hess in a fog of 
amnesia; the worried youth leader Baldur von Schirach aging rapidly and showing 
signs of remorse; the financier Schecht accentuating an air of hurt innocence; Julius 
Streicher still lewd, perverse, and defiant; Frank, the butcher of Poland, seeking refuge 
in religion to soften the blew to his ego; and the military and naval leaders, Jodl, 
Keitel, Raeder, and Doenitz, doing a bad job of pretending a military and naval 
aloofness. This parade of human weakness is a devastating commentary on the Ger- 
man genius for propelling midgets into the seats of the mighty. Lours L, SNYDER 


FINAL JUDGMENT: THE STORY OF NUREMBERG. By Victor H. Bernstein. With 
an Introduction by Max Lerner. (New York, Boni and Gaer, 1947, pp. xii, 289, $3.50.) 
This is a well-written account of the Nuremberg trial by a correspondent of the New 
York newspaper PM. The took does not attempt to evaluate the trial. It does not 
deal with its lega] basis, its significance for international law, its impact upon the 
German people. It rather brings out and highlights the salient factors of Nazi policy 
as they appeared during the trial. These factors are organized under three headings: 
“Not Peace but the World” comprises the Nazi preparations for the seizure of power, 
the ascendance of the Nazis, the preparation for war and the conquest of Austria. 
Part Two: “Aggression,” traces the aggressive deeds of World War IJ; and the third 
chapter “Todesraum” (death space) deals with what the Nuremberg agreement and 
judgment call “crimes against humanity.” For popular dissemination, the book has 
great merits because the author succeeds in presenting in an extremely dramatic form 
the essence of Nazi policy. For the scholar, there are, however, quite serious criticisms 
to raise. True, in an appendix, the author lists some hundred documents, But they are 
not referred to in the text so that it is quite impossible—unless one possesses an ex- 
tremely intimate knowledge—to check the quotations. Secondly, and far more serious, 
are historical statements which apart from being irrelevant, appear utterly untenable 
or inadequately proven. There is first the assertion that the victorious Allies never 
gave the German revolution a chance so that, instead of Liebknecht and Luxemburg, 
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Ebert won the day. There is but little proof of active Allied intervention against 
Spartacus. This was totally unnecessary since the revolution of 1918 had neither a 
basis in the masses nor a revolutionary vanguard. It is possible and perhaps likely that 
Allied intervention might have occurred if the revolution of 1918 had developed to- 
ward communism. The second statement pertains to the Nazi-USSR nonaggression 
pact. The author defends it and his defense is familiar. A good case can be made for 
it. But if so, it is the duty of the objective historian to point out that the USSR went 
far beyond the establishment of “at least a minimum of friendly relations with Ger- 
many.” Indeed the Communist parties denounced the war as an imperialist one and 
fighters against Nazism in Germany were denounced by Communists to the Gestapo. 
Franz L. NEUMANN 


LG. FARBEN., By Richard Sasuly. (New York, Boni and Gaer, 1947, pp. xX, 312, $3.00.) 
Richard Sasuly was a member of the finance division of the Allied Control Council 
in Germany and in this position participated in an investigation of 1G. Farben. 
What he has written is not, as might be inferred from the title, a business history 
of a great cartel, and only incidentally is it a history of I.G, Farben at all. It is rather 
an indictment of Germany for its warmongering and warmaking and of I.G. Farben‘ 
for its all too willing collaboration in such undertakings. It contains a bitter con- 
demnation of I.G.’s “foreign alliances,” especially the American ones which, it is 
claimed, worked to the disadvantage of this nation. It ends with severe charges 
against the American military government of Germany for not destroying the chemi- 
cal colossus. Sueparp B. CroucH 


THE SWISS CONTRIBUTION TO WESTERN CIVILISATION. By Raphael E. G. 
Armattoe. With a Foreword by Professor Julian S. Huxley, (Dundalk, England, 
Dundalgan Press; New York, G. E. Stechert, 1944, pp. 91, $1.80.) Switzerland is a 
very small country, with a territory of only 15,944 square miles, one quarter of which 
is unfit for cultivation, unfit even for human habitation. Its population of 4.2 million 
speaks four languages and a variety of dialects. It has no coal to speak of, no iron, no 
access to the sea, no colonies and is thus decidedly what used to be called before the 
war a “have-not” nation. But in spite of these handicaps, or perhaps thanks to the 
difficulties the country had to struggle with at all times, it was able to develop a 
flourishing trade, an industry of high quality, a high material and cultural standard 
of living, and one of the freest democracies in the world. The author has set himself 
the difficult task of giving in a short pamphlet a cross section of the Swiss contribution 
to Western civilization, and such an attempt can obviously hardly give much more 
than a list of names. It includes Swiss who distinguished themselves in the country 
and others who found fame abroad, and also lists foreigners who found asylum or 
obtained posts in Switzerland. Ie is obvious that every reader familiar with the subject 
will miss some names and, on the other hand, that some foreigners have been in- 
cluded whose relation with Switzerland was a rather loose one. But the achievements 
listed present an impressive picture and the pamphlet will be found useful for a rapid 
orientation on the subject. Henry E. Siceristr 


ARTICLES 


CLEMENT VoLLMER. The Teuton Once Swept Eastward. South Atlantic Quar., July. 

A. GERLO. Erasmus en Dürer, Kev. belge de philol, et d’hist., XXV, nos. 1-2, 1946-47. 

JosspH Kruscue. Die Entstehung und Entwicklung der ständigen diplomatischen Vertretung 
Brandenburg-Preussens am Czarenhofe, Bull, Internat. Comm. Hist, Sci., June, 1941. 

G. P. Goocw. Mirabeau's Secret Letters from Berlin. I. Contemp, Rev., June. 
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Ossip K. FLecHTHEIM. Hegel and the Problem of Punishment. Jour, Hist. Ideas, June. 

C. v. Drerzz. Geschichte des Vereins für Sozialpolitik, 1872-1932; zum gleichnamigen Buch 
von Franz Boese. Jahrb. f. Nationalók. u. stat., July, 1941. 

Hans Rormrens. Problems of a Bismarck Biography. Rev. Politics, July. 

WoLFGANG WINDELBAND. Bismarck’s Agyptenpolitik. Bull. Internat. Comm. Hist. Sci., Jan., 1943. 

WALDEMAR GURIAN. Antisemitism in Modern Germany. Reprinted from Essays on Antisemitism, 
2d ed., New York, 1946. 

ADoLF Koser. Jewish Communities in Germany from the Age of Enlightenment to Their 
Destruction by the Nazis. Jewish Social Stad., July. 

Davin BaumcarDT. Rationalism and the Philosophy of Despair: Pre-Nazi German Ethics, 1913- 
1933. Sewanee Rev., Spring. 

W. A. WiLLIBRAND. The Timely Dramas cf Ernst Toller. Monatshefte, Mar. 
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RUSSIA AND SLAVIC EUROPE 
= Sergius Yakobson. 


DEJINY VÝCHODNÍCH SLOVANU. By Josef Macurek. Three volumes. (Prague, 
Melantrich, 1947, pp. 284, 214, 210, 80 kč. 65 kč., 55 kč.) An interpretation of the 
history of the eastern Slavs from a pan-Slavic point of view. Scholarly and useful in 
spite of its ideological limitations. Good bibliography, 


RUSSIA: A SHORT HISTORY. By Helen Gay Pratt and Harriet L. Moore. Issued 
under the auspices of American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. (New York, 
John Day, 1947, pp. 282, $3.00.) Miss Moore's revision and expansion of Miss Pratt's 
ten-year-old book exaggerates the Soviet period and minimizes tsarist Russia, Interest- 
ing, generally well written with flashes of brilliance, unusual in the use of illustrative 
quotations and in its emphasis upon the peasants, the book does not qualify even as 
a short history of Russia. Less than one hundred pages are given to the whole Russian 
story from the ninth century through the Bolshevik Revolution. The condensation 
skillfully avoids most errors of compression, but the choice of material is not always 
happy. The authors find space, for example, to name Lady Mary Hastings, the Webbs, 
John Graves, and Joseph E. Davies; but the reader will nowhere find mention of 
Witte, Stolypin, Miliukov, or even Rasputin. Five wellwritten- pages are devoted to 
the Mongols, but the Zemstvos and the Duma get only one paragraph each and all the 
story of Russian expansion from 1733 to 1900 is compressed into a single page. The 
authors’ attitudes towards the Soviets are sympathetic but not wholly uncritical, The 
lack of political liberty and individual freedoms are faced quite frankly, but many 
other facts are glossed over. The famine of the thirties gets scent attention and no one 
would guess at the existence of a labor draft from the statement that “... now young 
men and women find their jobs before they leave school” (p. 203). The account of the 
“Supreme Council” does not make clear the rubber-stamp nature of that body. The 
thickest whitewash is applied in the account of foreign relations which unfailingly 
presents the USSR in a very favorable light. Some readers will find it difficult to accept 
the authors’ statement that “. . . [the Soviets] won the war largely by their own 
strength” (p. 249); or the remark of Zaslavsky, quoted with apparent approval, that 
“We do not seek to force others to accept the Soviet style of arranging their home” 
(p. 260). Finally, it is unfortunate that the suggested bibliography, with a few notable 
exceptions, lists only works which are notoriously partial toward the Soviets. 

Warren B. WALSH 


ISTORIIA NA RUSIA OT NACHALO NA XIX VEK DO VTORATA REVO- 
LIUTSIIA (1917 GOD): VUTRESHNA POLITIKA I OBSHCHESTVENI DVI- 
ZHENIIA [history of Russia from the beginning of the roth century to the second 
revolution (1917): internal policies and social movements]. By P. Bizilli, (Sofia, 
Universitetska Biblicteka, no. 342, 1947, pp. 161.) The author of this book, now 
professor of modern history in the University of Sofia, began his academic career in 
Russia. His first research study dealt with the Renaissance period; and, in addition 
to further studies in social and political history, he has done much work in Russian 
literary history and criticism. His approach to modern Russian history has thus been 
determined by these two earlier interests: he interprets the main social and political 
trends in Russiass development from a broad historical point of view, and he is 
particularly interested in Russian intellectual movements, both political and literary. 
The main peculiarity of Russian historical development, lies, he believes, in the merg- 
ing of the problem of social equality with that of political emancipation. The struggle 
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between “government” and “society,” which in France ended in 1789, continued in 
Russia to 1905 and even then, until 1917, the old absolutism was not entirely elim- 
inated. The book is divided in two parts, the first, really an introduction, dealing with 
“Russia in the Eighteenth Century,” and the second, “The Modern Age,” covering 
chronologically the period from 1801 to 1917. The last chapter occupies about half the 
book, and, of the preceding chapters, that dealing with Alexander II's reign is the 
longest. Much attention is paid to the literary salons and intellectual circles, including 
the Westernizers and Slavophiles, and to the growth of revolutionary ideas. The 
economic aspects are somewhat neglected. Taken as a whole, however, the book 
presents an intelligent and sympathetc account of Russian intellectual and political 
history. G, VERNADSKY 


ALEXANDER I OF RUSSIA: THE MAN WHO DEFEATED NAPOLEON, By 
Leonid 1. Strakhovsky. (New York, W. W. Norton, 1947, pp. 302, $3.50.) This is a 
book which attempts to develop two points of view with regard to the life and times 
of Alexander 1 of Russia: the secular or materialistic, describing his conduct in the 
world of men and affairs; and the spiritual, concerned mainly with the development 
of Alexander's religious experience and character from the time of his reluctant but 
tacit participation in the murder of his father, the emperor Paul, to the “renunciation” 
of his throne on the occasion of his dramatic arrangement for his own “death” in order 
to live on in the person of one Fyodor Kuzmich, hermit, in remote Siberia. It is the 

. second of these themes, which is both implicitly and directly developed in the course 
of Dr. Strakhovsky's book. The spiritcal struggle involved in such a choice and the 
difficulties of arranging a plausible exit from this life's travail are well described by the 
author, who writes smoothly and effortlessly and manages to create an atmosphere of 
suspense worthy of a good piece of fiction. On the other hand, the readers of this new 
biography will find no psychological cnalysis of the subject’s dilemma but rather a 
conventional explanation stemming from Alexander’s remorse of conscience over one 
of the key episodes of his young life. Nor is it a straight historical account but rather 
a series of brilliantly painted but overlapping portraits, so integrated as to give a good 
picture cf Alexander’s character in close concordance with the events and persons of 
his time. The Alexander that emerges is a person of humility, but more than a match 
for the arrogant Napoleon. Bowed by responsibility, eager for reform, he is never quite 
ready to undertake its prosecution. Possessed of some firmness of character and aim, he 
is at the same time subject to influence by the persons who came in contact with him 
in the course of his official life, whether the scheming Count Pahlen or the mystic, 
Prince Golytsin, or Madame de Krúdener, all of whom appear in Dr. Strakhovsky's 
book in their proper colors. The theme of Alexander's decision to renounce his throne 
to become a simple monk is not new, nor is it described for the first time in English. 
But while Dr, Strakhovsky indicates his own conclusions on this matter, he is 
scrupulously careful to cite the historiographic difficulties in the path of the inves- 
tigator, Unlike such accounts as, for instance, that of Francis Gribble, his treats this 
problem with the seriousness and detachment which it deserves. At any rate, the stu- 
dent of human nature and history must await the possible new evidence contained in 
the papers of the Cathcart family, as yet unopened. While the average reader will be 
gratified by the numerous quotations from sources in the book, the scholar may feel 
frustrated by the absence of page references which might assist him in tracking down 
useful material, There is a serviceable bibliography. GEORGE WAsKovicH 


VTORAIA GOSUDARSTVENNAIA DUMA (VOSPOMINANIIA SOVREMENNIKA) 
[the Second State Duma (memoirs of a contemporary)]. By V. A. Maklakov. (Paris, 
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Editions et Librairie “La Renaissance,” 1646, pp. 260.) In his memoirs of the Second 
Duma V. A, Maklakov, jurist, publicist, and right-wing Kadet leader, reiterates a 
major theme in his postrevolutionary writings. In essence he holds that the liberal 
opposition to the tsar's government in the Duma period is largely to blame for the 
failure of the constitutional experiment in Russia because of its refusal to come to 
terms with Stolypin’s government of “legal order” and its inclination to vote with 
the revolutionary left rather than form a working majority with rightist elements. But 
a close study of Kadet tactics in the Second Duma raises the question as to whether 
Mr. Maklakov has fairly appraised Kadet policy, its possibilities and implications. 
Kadet tactics in the Second Duma were aimed primarily at preserving and strengthen- 
ing Russia’s new parliamentary institutions. The Kadets aimed, therefore, to support 
a practical reform program which they hoped would not arouse the opposition of the 
government and, at the same time, would increase the Duma’s prestige and enhance 
its reputation among the people. Within the Duma they would unite with any group, 
rightist or leftist, which was willing to support such a program. In accordance with 
these basic tactics they opposed efforts by the extreme, and, at times, moderate left to 
utilize the Duma as a platform for revolutionary agitation. And by the same token 
they refused to countenance provocative demands by the extreme right which aimed 
primarily to prove that the Duma was revolutionary and therefore dangerous to the 
regime—in complete accordance with published programs of rightist groups. The 
great majority in the Kadet party was not convinced, as was Mr. Maklakov, that 
Stolypin’s government was one of “legal order’—that it usually acted within the 
letter and spirit of the constitution, There is a plenitude of evidence from the period 
that the bureaucracy, both high and low, did not easily adapt itself to the constitu- 
tional regime. By direct political pressure and by trickery it tried to influence the 
outcome of the election campaign, and its method of changing the electoral law on 
June 3, 1907, was flagrantly unconstitutional. Nor did the government show any 
marked respect for the spirit of the constitution in introducing such vital measures 
as the land reform bill under emergency article No. 87, and by forbidding experts to 
testify before committees in the Duma. The government would no more bury its 
mistrust of the Duma than its mistrust of old public organizations like the Zemstvos. 
Under these circumstances, the Kadets could not afford to undermine their position 
of leadership in the liberation movement and abandon their program for wider re- 
form by supporting all government measures and refraining from criticism of its 
policy and tactics. They could not stand by silently while public order and morality 
were being undermined by clandestine support of rightist terrorists, provocateurs, 
and various states of siege. ALFRED LEVIN 


DIPLOMATICHESKAIA BOR’BA V GODY PERVOI MIROVOI VOINY [the 
diplomatic struggle during the First World War]. Volume I. By F. 1. Notovich. 
(Moscow, Izdatel'stvc Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1947, pp. 748, 34 r.) This study, pre- 
pared under supervision of Professor Tarle, will eventually consist of four volumes, 
of which the first covers the first year of World War I. The central theme of the 
volume is “the inconsistencies and contradictions in Russian, British, and French 
diplomatic behavior which led to the loss of the Balkan peninsula by the Entente 
in 1915.” This diplomatic debacle was—according to the author—of first-rate impor- 
tance, as it was large! y responsible for the deterioration of Russia's international posi- 
tion and for the prolongation of the war. 


THE STORY OF THE UKRAINE. By Clarence A. Manning, Assistant Professor of 
East European Languages, Columbia University, (New York, Philosophical Library, 
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1947, pp. 326, $3.75.) In his introduction, penned with all the fire of political pamphle- 
tecring, the author states, “If in the future Ukraine does not receive its just dues, if the 
Ukrainians fail to win the benefits of the Four Freedoms, it will be only because 
history has reversed itself and mankind in the midst of unparalleled scientific develop- 
ment has lost its hopes, its aspirations, and its power of moral advancement.” The 
first eleven chapters are given to the history of the Ukraine from the days of the 
Kievan Rus’ to the nineteenth century. The author’s viewpoint may be illustrated by 
a quotation from a publication of the Polish National Committee during World War I: 
“In very deed, Russia stripped Ukraine of everything; she even appropriated its very 
name of ‘Rus’ (Ruthenia), she annexed its history of pre-Tatar times, she declared the 
language was a Russian dialect.” This, the author says, “is a clear statement of con- 
ditions.” The part of the book beginning with chapter xu discusses the reawakening 
of the national spirit, events connected with the Russian Revolution, and the brief 
lives of political bodies which came into being after 1917. In the chapter on the 
Ukrainian Soviet republic the author comments on the establishment of new in- 
dustrial plants: “The majority of the workmen in these factories were brought ia from 
other parts of the Union and the Soviets carried out a definite policy of transportation 
of population in order to crush once and for all the growth of a national or even a 
local spirit in any of the subsidiary republics.” The book was written from the Ukrain- 
ian nationalist point of view and is a very effective presentation of it. There are some 
exaggerations, e.g., the statement on page 106: “It is not too much to say that every 
scholar or literary man of Moscow during the eighteenth century was of Ukrainian 
origin or had been largely trained in che Academy of Kiev.” Admittedly, Moscow 
was then to the educated Ukrainian something like what Dr. Johnson thought London 
was to the Scot of his time. Nevertheless, Ukrainians were merely one of the several 
elements which made up the Muscovite educated society in the eighteenth century. 
The volume is well written and reads with the ease of a novel. The apparatus of notes 
is absent, and the bibliography consists of eleven titles, D. Fevororr WHITE 


POLAND IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT, 1939-1945. Volume I, BRITISH 
GUARANTEES TO POLAND TO THE ATLANTIC CHARTER (MARCH 1939- 
AUGUST 1941). Compiled and editec by Waclaw Jedrzejewicz, Director, Józef 
Piłsudski Institute of America. With the assistance of Pauline C. Ramsey. [Document 
Series No. 1.] (New York, Józef Piłsudski Institute of America, 1946, pp. xxix, 495, 
$5.00, $4.25 to libraries.) 


O STÁTE ČESKÉM, By Pavel Stránsky. (Prague, Sfinx, 1946, pp. 328, 115 kč.) This 
small encyclopedic handbook offers valuable information on the history, the various 
aspects of the governmental organization, and the leaders of the Czech state. 


TISICILETOU STOPOU ČESKOSLOVENSKÉHO LIDU. By Milos V. Kratochvíl. 
(Prague, Bohumil Janda, 1947, pp. 396, 285 kč.) A new attempt to rewrite the social 
history of the Czechoslovak people based on source material which has only recently 
come to light. Includes valuable maps. 


ZAHRANIČNÍ NÁBOŽENSKÁ PROPAGANDA V ČECHÁCH V PREDVEČER 
REVOLUCE 1848. By Václav Žáček. (Frague, Česká akademie véd a umění, 1945, 
pp. 62.) An interesting contribution to a so far neglected field: foreign religious 
(especially German Catholic) propaganda in Bohemia on the eve of the 1848 revolu- 
ton. 

ARTICLES 


E. GENKINA. K voprosu ob izuchenii istorii SSSR sovetskogo perioda [the study of the soviet 
period of Russian history]. Voprosy istorii, nc. 3, 1947. 
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M. Isaev. Ugolovnoe prave Kievskoi Rusi [the criminal law of Kievan Russia]. Uchenye Truay 
Vsesoiuznogo Inst, luridicheskikh Nauk, no. 8, 1946. 

A. Taxusovsku, O russko-khazarskikh i russko-kavkazskikh otnosheniiakh v ¿x-x vekekh [the 
relations between Russia and the Khazars and Russia and the Caucasian countries in the gth 
and roth centuries]. Izvest. Akad. Nauk SSSR; ser. ist. i fil., TI, no. 5, 1946. 

G. Koxrev. Iz istorii snoshenii Rossii s Kavkazom (1x-xix vv.) [relations between Russia 
and the Caucasian countries from the ninth through the nineteenth centuries}. Uchenye zapiski 
Kabardinskogo Nauchne-lssledovatel’skogo Inst., 1, 1946. 

SH. Jurxuanov. Ekonomika i kultura Turkmenistana v 1x-x vv, [economics and culture of 
Turkmenistan in the gth and roth centuries]. lzvest, Turkmenskogo filiala Akad. Nauk SSSR, 
no. 1, 1946. 

A. Monaarr. Staraia Riazan’ [the old Riazan”]. Voprosy istorii, no. 4, 1947. 

P. Smirnov. K voprosu o proiskhozhdenii tatar Povolzh’ia [the origins of the Volga tatars}. 
Sovetskaia Etnografiia, no. 3, 1946. 

N. Voros’ev. Proiskhozhdenie Kazanskikh tatar po dannym etnografii [the origins of the Kazan 
tatars]. Ibid. 

L. Zatrar. K voprosu o pzoiskhozhdenii tatar Povolzh’ia [the origins of the Volga tatars]. Ibid. 

A. Iakusovskn., Iz istorii padeniia Zolotoi Ordy [the fall of the Golden Horde]. Voprosy istorii, 
NO. 2, 1947. : 

V. Picueta. Institut kholopstva v velikom kniazhestve Litovskom v xv-xv1 vekakh [serfdom in 
Lithuania in the 15th and 16th centuries]. Istoricheskie zapiski, XX, 1946. 

S. Iusnxov. Razvitie russkogo gosudarstva v sviazi s ego bor’boi za nezavisimost’ (do x1x veka) 
[the growth of the Russian state and its fight for independence up to the 19th century]. 
Uchenye Trudy Vsesotuznoge Inst, luridicheskikh Nauk, no. 8, 1946. 

I. Bunovnrrs. Ivan Groznyi v russkoi istoricheskoi literature [Ivan the Terrible in Russian his- 
torical literature]. Istoricheskte zapiski, XXI, 1947. 

WALTHER KIRCHNER. The Russo-Livonian Crisis, 1555: Extracts from Joachim Burwitz’ Report 
of February 19, 1555. Jour. Mod. Hist., June. 

G. Krasinski. Pokorenie Sibiri i Ivan Groznyi [the conquest of Siberia and Ivan the Terrible]. 
-Voprosy istorii, no. 3, 1947. 

I. Smirnov. Predvestniki vosstaniia Bolotnikova [the antecedents of the uprising of Bolotnikov]. 
Istoricheskie zapiski, XX, 1946. 

G. Bimikov. Opyt voennoi reformy 1609-10 gg. [the military reform of 1609-10]. Ibid., XIX,. 
1946, 

O. Vatnsuretn. Russko-shvedskaia voina 1655-1660 godov (Istoriograficheskii obzor) [the 
Russo-Swedish War of 1655-1660]. Voprosy istorit, no. 3, 1947. 

P. P. Epiranov. Nachalo organizatsii Russkoi reguliarnoi armii Petrom I, 1699-1705 [the 
creation of a regular Russian army by Peter the Great]. Uchenye zapiski Moskovskogo 
Gosudarstvennogo Univ., LXXXVII, 1946. 

E. Zaozerskala, Spisok manufaktur voznikshikh pri Petre I [a list of industrial enterprises estab- 
lished under Peter the Great]. Istoricheskie zapiski, XIX, 1946. 

B. KAFENGAUZ. Ural'skie zavody P. Demidova v xvin stoletti [the Demidov factories in the Urals 
in the 18th century]. Uchenye zapiski Moskovskogo Gosudarstvennogo Univ., LXXXVII, 1946. 

K. Srvxov. Podpol'naia foliticheskaia literatura v Rossii y poslednei treti xvi v, [Russian under- 
ground political literature in the last third of the 18th century]. Istoricheskie zapiski, XIX, 
1946. 

T. KryLova. Diplomaticheskaia podgotovka vstupleniia russkoi armii v Pomeraniiu v 1771 g. 
[diplomatic activities prior to the entry of the Russian army into Pomerania in 1771). Ibid. 

P. ALEFIRENKO. Chumnyi bunt v Moskve v 1771 g. [the Moscow plague revolt of 1771]. 
Voprosy istorii, no. 4, 1947. 

L. KovaLENKo. O vliianii frantsuzskoi burzhuaznoi revoliutsii na Ukrainu [the influence of the 
French Revolution on he Ukraine]. lbid., no. 2, 1947. 

G. MESHCHERIAKOV, Russkaia voennaia mysl’ v pervoi polovine xx stoletiia [Russian military 
thinking in the first half of the roth century]. Voennaia mysl’, no. 9, 1946. : 

P. Rozuxov. Parallel’noe presledovanie napoleonovskoi armii Kutuzovym [the pursuit of Napo- 
leon’s armies by Kutuzov]. Ibid., no, 8, 1946. 
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Arkhivnaia Polka [an archive shelf]. [Report by the Ataman Graf Platov to Field Marshall 
Kutuzov, February 19, 1813.] Russkaia voennaia starina (Paris), I, 1947. 

Max M, Laserson, Democracy as a Regulative Idea and as an Established Regime: The Demo- 
cratic Tradition in Russia and Germany. Jour. Hist. Ideas, June. 

B, SULEIMENOV. Podgotovka “reformy 1867-1868 godov v Kazakhstane [the institution of the 
1867-63 zeform in Kazakhstan]. Izvest. Kazakhskogo filiala Akad. Nauk SSSR, ser. ist., no. 
2 (27), 1946, 

S. Kunisxi. Otkliki na Parizhskuiu Kommunu v russkoi periodicheskoi pechati v 1871 godu 
[comments on the Paris Commune in the Russian press of 1871]. Voprosy istorii, na. 4, 1947. 

MELVIN C, Wren. Pobedonostsev and Russian Influence in the Balkans, 1881-1888. Jour. Mod. 
Hist., June. 

A. Lur’z. Novoe ob admirale Makarove [new data on Admiral Makarov]. Zramia, no. 8-9, 
1946, 

E. CHERMENSKIL, Vybory v IV Gosudarstvennuiu Dumu [the elections to the Fourth State 
Duma]. Voprosy istorit, no. 4, 1947. 

A. TURSUNBAEV, Sotsial’no-ekonomicheskie posledstviia pereselencheskoi politiki tsarizma v 
Kazakhstane [the social and economic results of the tsarist resettlement policy in Kazakhstan]. 
lzvest. Kazakhskogo filiala Akad. Nauk SSSR, ser. ist., no. 2 (27), 1946. 

A. SHELICBSKIL Bol’shevistskaia propaganda i revoliutsionnoe dvizhenie na severnom fronte 
nakanure 1917 goda [Bolshevik propaganda and the revolutionary movement on the north- 
ern front on the eve of 1917]. Voprosy istorii, no. 2, 1947. 

S. N. Poxrovsku. Nachalo grazhdanskoi voiny v Semirech’e [the origins of civil war in 
Kazakhstan]. Izvest. Kazakhskogo filiala Akad. Nauk SSSR, ser. ist., no. 2 (27), 1946. 
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October revolution and the civil war in Kazakhstan]. Voprosy istorii, no. 4, 1947. 

B. SHTEIN. Diplomatiia Antanty i proekt konferentsii na Printsevykh ostrovakh [the diplomacy 
of the Entente and the project of a conference on the Princes’ Islands]. Ibid., no. 3, 1947. 

I. Mints, O traditsiiakh Krasnoi Armii [the traditions of the Red Army]. Uchenye zapiski 
Moskovskogo Gosudarstvennogo Univ., LXXXVII, 1946. 

D. BaevsK31. Leninskii plan sotsialisticheskogo preobrazovaniia Rossii i GOELRO [Lenin’s plan 
for the socialist reconstruction of Russia and the State Commission for the Electrification of 
Russia]. Veprosy istorii, no. 3, 1947. 

A. Denisov. Fazy razvitiia sovetskogo gosudarstva i prava [the single stages in the development 
of Soviez state and law]. Uchenye Trudy Vsesoiuznogo Inst. luridicheskikh Nauk, no. 8, 
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X. The Sources of Soviet Conduct. For. Affairs, July. 

N. RUBINSHTEIN, Sovetskii Soiuz i zarubezhnoe obshchestvennoe mnenie [the Soviet Union and 
foreign public opinion]. Voprosy istorii, no, 2, 1947. 
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Spring. 
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Roserr Srrausz-Hupt, The Western Frontiers of Russia. Rev. Politics, July. 
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Vera MicHeLESs Dean. Russia's Foreign Economic Policy. For. Policy Reps., Feb. 1. 
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Jan. 

WiniFrRED N, Hanser. Czechoslovakia's Road to Socialism. For. Policy Reps., Feb. 15. 

S. GRINBERG. Pervaia mirovaia voina i bolgarskii narod [the First World War and the Bulgarian 
people]. Istericheskie zapiski, XXI, 1947. 
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ARTICLES 


James E, Carver. Rock of Aden, Contemp. Rev., Mar, 

PauL Epwarp Case. I Became a Bakhtiari. Nal Geog. Mag., Mar. 

F. GENDRE., Voyageurs et géographes. I, II. Rev. de géog. marocaine (Rabat), I, no. 2-3, 1946. 

Aret Inan. A Historical Field Trip between Ankara and Samsun [in Turkish]. Ankara Univ. 
Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakültesi Dergisi, Jan-Feb. 

SHANNON McCune. The Land of Ceylon. Jour. Geog., Mar. 

The Empire and the Middle East. Round Table, Mar. 

India’s Deadlock Unbroken. Ibid. 

Turchia-effeti della guerra civile greca. Política Estera (Rome), III, 1946. 

Himmet Axin. An Investigation on the History of the Aydin, Ogullar [in Turkish]. Ankara 
Univ. Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakültesi Dergisi, Jan.—Feb, 

A. APPADORAL The Task before the Constituent Assembly, India Quar. (Delhi), Mar. 

Joun Arcuer. India Is Like This. 4m. Scientist, Apr. 

E. Arryan. The Arab League. World Affairs, Jan. 

H. J. B. Arxins. The French North African Background, I. Islam. African Affairs (London), 
Jan. 

Appas Au-‘AzzAwl. Ibn Abi Udhayba and His History [in Arabic]. Maz. al-Majma' al-“Urai 
al-‘Arabi (Damascus), July-Aug., 1946. 

Id. The Family of Bektegin. Muzaffar al-Din Kokbúri, IL, HI [in Arabic]. Zdid., Nov.—Dec., 
Jan.~Feb. 

A. P. BARANNIKOV. The Cultural Relations bezween Russia and India [in Russian]. Izvest. Akad. 
Nauk SSSR, Otdel. lit. i yaz., V, 1946. 

W. W. BarrmoLo. The Marwani Sect in Islam [in Turkish]. Belleten (Ankara), Apr., 1946. 

V.-Busnevicn. India’s Struggle for Independence [in Russian]. Mirovoye khoz. i mirovaya pol., 
1946. 

S. S, Burer. The Problem of the Sudan. World Rev., Mar. 

Dáwúpb AL-CHALABT. The Town Saray [in Arabic], Maj. al-Majma' al-Ilmi al-‘Arabi. July- 
Aug., 1946. 

GEORGE CUNNINGHAM, Tribes of the North-West Frontier of India. World Rev., Feb. 

A, Dyaxov. The Events in India. New Times, Dec. 15. 

A. C. Epwarns, Persia Revisited. Internat. Affairs, Jan. 

E. E. Evans-PRITCHARD, Italy and the Bedouin in Cyrenaica, African Affairs, Jan. 

Rosin Feppren. Notes on the British Consulate in Egypt in the XVIIth and XVIIth centuries: 
1580-1775. Bull. de l'Inst. d'Égypte (Cairo), XXI, 1946. 

A. J. Fiscer. Turks and Arabs. Contemp. Rev., Mar, 

Ricuarp N. Frye and Aypin SAYILI The Turks in the Middle East before the Seljuks [in 
Turkish]. Belleten, Jan., 1946. 

Hatrorp L, Hoskins. Background of the British Position in Arabia. Middle East Jour., Apr. 

Cecin A. Houran1. The Arab League in Perspective. Ibid. 

Harry N. Howard, Some Recent Developments in the Problem of the Turkish Straits, 1945-46. 
Dept. of State Bull., Jan. 26. 

L. James. The Future of French North Africa, Contemp. Rev., Feb. 

Osman Nuri Kazara. Georgia and Turkey: The Historical Backeround, Royal Central Asian 
Jour., Jan. 

STEPHEN H, LóncricG, The Future of Eritrea. African Affairs, July, 1946. 

Harotp MACMICHAEL. The Problem of the Sudan, Ibid., Apr. 

‘Asp AL-QAbir AL-MacHrasi. Al-Malik al-Zahir Baybars (end) [in Arabic]. Maj. al Majma’ 
al-llmi al-‘Arabi, July-Aug.. 1946. 

Yusur MEHERALLY, Landmarks in India’s Struggle for Freedom. India Speaks (Calcutta), May, 
1946, 
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Rosekr Monracne. Evolution in Algeria. Internat. Affairs, Jan. 

Asoka MEETA, Evolution of Indian Nationalism. India Speaks, May, 1946. 

Tuomas Var. Morrer. The Massawa Legend. Infantry Jour., May. 

YAKoUB Osman. The Case for Sudanese Independence, African World (London), Dec. 

Tausin Oz. The Archives of Sinan Pasha, Conqueror of the Yemen, in the Topkapi Sarayi Museum 
lin Turkish]. Belleten, Jan., 1946. 

Duarm Pau. The Bhootan War. Calcutta Rev., Dec. 

I. PerrusmevskY. A Newly Discovered Persian Document on the History of the Mongolian 
Invasion [in Russian]. Voprosy istorii, no. 1z, 1946. 

Saan. M. H. Ramman. Political, Social and Economic Setup in Turkey. Jour. Indian Inst. 
Internat. Affairs, Oct. 

FRANCOIS DÉ RoMAINVILLE. Les musulmans en U.R.S.S. et la politique islamique. Cahiers du 
monde nouveau (Paris), Feb. 

S. K. RarcLrrFE. India—End and Beginning. Contemp. Rev., Apr. 

Swami Buawanr DayaL Sannyast and LANKA SUNDARAM. India's Case against South - Africa. 
Mod. Rev, (Calcutta), Nov. 

HEMANTA K. SARKAR. A Plea for Separation of West Bengal. Ibid., Feb. 

RICHARD SCHNEER. Famine in Bengal, 1943. Sct. and Soc., Spring. 

A. SILLERY, Libyan Aspirations, African Affairs, Jan. 

Munammap As‘ap Tatas, Darb al-Hiita ‘ala Jami‘ al-Ghúta by Ibn Tilin, III [in Arabic]. Maj. 
al Majma al-‘Iimi al- Arabi, July-Aug., 1946. 

SALAHADDIN T'ANSEL. Concerning Ottoman-Prussian Relations in the Time of Frederick the Great 
[in Turkish]. Belleten, Jan.—Apr., 1946. 

J. L. TELLER. Behind Palestine’s Arab ‘Armies.’ Commentary, Mar. 

Osman Turan. Seljug caravanserais [in Turkish]. Belleten, July, 1946. 

Isma. Haxx1 Uzuncarsiii. Murad V's Attempted Flight to Europe [in Turkish]. Jé:d., Jan., 
1946. 

Id. Report 2nd Letters Relating to the Medical Treatment and Death of Sultan Murad V [in 
Turkish]. 1bid,, Apr., 1946. 

id. The Removal of the Sherif of Mecca, Abdiilmuttalib, by Means of a Fabricated Order of 
Osman Nuri Pasha, Governor of the Hijaz [in Turkish]. 1b1d,, July, 1946. 

L. VaroLin, On the Question of Anglo-Egyptian Relations [in Russian]. Mirovoye khoz. i 
mirovaya pol., June, 1946. 

Yu. Zuvxoy. The Great October Socialist Revolution and the Colonial East [in Russian]. 
Bolshevik, Oct., 1946. 

WALTER LIVINGSTON WRIGHT, JR. Contradictory Forda Policies in the Near East. Virginia Quar, 
Rev., Spring. 

The Change in Turkey. Great Brit. and East, Jan. 

Inland Navigation in India. Indian Engineering (Calcutta), Feb. 

L. J. BarracLoucH. The Indian Coal Mining Industry. Calcutta Rev., July, 1946. 

Jonn M. Beze, Iraq’s Chief Economic Problems. Great Brit. and East, Mar. 

C. H. Buasna. Damodar Valley Scheme. Indian and East. Engineer (Calcutta), Jan. 

A. Bonne. Irrigated Agriculture in the Middle East, Great Brit. and East, Jan. 

S. C. Cuareryea. The Damodar Valley Project. India Quar., Mar. 

A. C. De. Indian Railways a Century Ago. Mod. Rev., Feb. 

R. Gurvich. Famine in India and the Indian Peasantry [in Russian]. Mirovoye khoz, i mirovaya 
pol., no, 7-8, 1946. 

K. Sarwar Hasan. Indian Interests in the Pacific. Jour. Indian Inst, Internat, Affairs, Oct., 1946. 

Raymond F, MixeseLL, Monetary Problems of Saudi Arabia. Middle East Jour., Apr. 

KARUNAMOY MUKHERJEE. Bengal Famine of 1943 and Problems of Relief Operations. Calcutta 
Rev., July, 1946. 

V. L. S. Praxasa Rao and P. C. CHAXRAVARTI. Port-planning in India. Mod. Rev., Feb. 

R. V. Rao, On a New Economic Policy for India-—Gandhian View Examined. Calcutta Rev., 
July, 1946. 

P, C. Saxena. On the Abolition of Zemindari. Indian Rev. (Madras), Feb. 

Al-Kuwayt [in Arabic]. 41-Mujtama' al-Jadid (Cairo), Apr. 
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H. F. Ancus. East Indians in Canada. Internat. Jour., Winter, 1946-47. 

P. C, Baccut, Castes of Indian Mystics. Visva-Bharati Quar. (Calcutta), Oct., 1946. 

WiLLiam P. Barton, Caste in India. Fortnightly, Feb. 

Eric F. F. Bismop, Some Relationships of Samaritanism with Judaism, Islam, and Christianity. 
Moslem World, Apr. 

Lapy Drower. Marsh People of South Iraq. Royal Central Asian Jour., Jan. 

A. H. Granspen. Chaldean Communities in Kurdistan. id. 

Manowar Ipcunyr. Progress of Social Insurance in India. Social Service Quar, (Bombay), Jan. 

C. Konpapr. Indians Overseas: A Survey of Developments in 1946. India Quar., Mar. 

HerBERT J. Liesesny, International Relations of Arabia: The Dependent Areas. Middle East 
Jour., Apr. 

Ricuarp H. Sancer. Ibn Saud's Program for Arabia. Ibid. ; 

B. A, Kurtin. Prehistoric Culture Sequence in Transcaucasia. Southwestern Jour. Anthropology, 
Autumn, 1946. 

MunammMap Yunus AL-QADI. The Beginnings of the Cinema in Egypt [in Arabic]. Al-Mujtama‘ 
al-Jadid (Cairo), Apr. 

GERALD REITLINGER. Sultanabad. Classification and Chronology. Trans. Orient. Ceramic Soc., 
XX, 1944-45. 

Cant Scuusrer. Some Comparative Considerations about Western Asiatic Carpet Designs. 

- Artibus Asiae (Ascona, Switzerland), IX, nos. 1-3, 1946. 


Far Eastern History 
E. H. Pritchard 


THE HISTORY OF JAPAN, By Kenneth Scott Latourette, D. Willis James Professor 
of Missions and Oriental History and Fellow of Berkeley College in Yale University. 
(New York, Macmillan, 1947, pp. vi, 290, $4.00.) A set of illustrations and charts, 
along with forty added pages on the China and Pacific wars, constitute the chief new 
features in this comprehensive revision of Professor Latourette's useful summary of 
Japanese history, formerly entitled The Development of Japan. The sound propor- 
tions of the old volume, allotting major space to modern Japan since the advent of 
Commodore Perry, are retained and the whole is not substantially enlarged. Nearly 
every page bears the mark of some rewriting and improvement. Mainly through 
elimination of certain detailed passages on China's civilization, the early chapters 
have been considerably shortened and made swifter moving and more coherent, The 
difficult task of condensing the recent era of Far Eastern conflict is admirably handled, 
while the concluding pages briefly summarize Japan under the occupation. A few 
changes in emphasis and selection might be suggested. From the background chapters 
the reader will gain but little knowledge of the grinding misery and oppression of 
the Japanese peasantry or of the arrogant overlordship of the feudal militarists and 
nobles. Our data on the brutal suppression of widespread and stubborn peasant revolts 
under the Tokugawas are already considerable and are steadily being augmented, yet 
of this era the author writes that “the state encouraged agriculture” and “there was 
but little poverty.” The choice and placing of some of the illustrations could also be 
improved. Thus for the Fujiwara era, one of the unsurpassed Nara structures showing 
the influence of Chinese architecture would be more appropriate than a Nikko temple. 
These are matters of detail, however, and it may be expected that this study will con- 
tinue its past valuable service in introducing American students to the development 
of Japan’s civilization. T. A. Bisson 


CHINA: A SHORT HISTORY. By Owen and Eleanor Lattimore. [Revised edition.] 
(New York, W. W. Norton, 1947, pp. 218, $3.00.) 
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ARTICLES 


Horace BeLsHaw. Industry and Agrarian Reform [in the Far East]. Far Eastern Survey, July 2. 

ALLAN B. Core. The Ringgold-Rodgers-Brooke Expedition to Japan and the North Pacific, 1853- 
1859. Pacific Hist. Rev., May. 

Esson M. Gare, Postwar Economy of the Far East. Michigan Alumnus Quar. Rev, Winter. 

Gussie E, GaskiLL, Ear H. Prircuarp, and Cecil Hosss, Far Eastern Bibliography 1946. 
Far Eastern Quar., May. 

Roy E. James. The South Pacific Commission. Pacific Affairs, June. 

Wiis Kerr. Acquiring Books on the Far East for a College Library. Far Eastern Quar., May. 

Frep W. Ricos. U.S. Legislation Affecting Asiatics. II. Far Eastern Survey, May 21. 

Vironia THoMpson and RicHARD ADLOFF. Asian Unity: Force or Facade. Ibid., May 7. 

C. BAUMANN. Reflections Prompted by Laotse: A Psychological Approach. Mitt. Schweiz. Gesell. 
Freunde Ostasiatischer Kultur, Dec. 

Derk Boppe. Sinological Literature in the United States, 1940-1946. Quar. Bull. Chinese Bibliog., 
n.s. VI, 1946. 

Id. Chinese Philosophy and the Social Sciences. Pacific Affairs, June. 

Dororny Bore, The China Market. Far Eastern Survey, July 2. 

Josern P, CHAMBERLAIN. Structure of China's Constitution. Ibid., May 7. 

Cuim-Mar Cren. The Next Step in China. China, July. 

KENNETH K., S. CH'EN. A Study of the Svágata Story in the Divydvaddéna in Its Sanskrit, 
Pali, Tibetan, and Chinese Versions. Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., Feb. 

CuianG Kat-saex. Premier Chiang's Political Report to the P.P.C. China, June. 

The Chinese Association of Labor. 4merasia, Mar. 

CLARENCE Bunron Day. Contemporary Chinese Cults. Far Eastern Quar., May. 

MUZAFFER M, ErseLcuk. Electricity in Japan, Ibid. 

Joun K. FAREANK. China's Prospects and U.S. Policy. Far Eastern Survey, July 2. 

CHARLES J. Fox. The Sino-American Treaty. I. Ibid., June 18. 

Yu-sHan Han. The Role of the Historian in China. Pacific Hist. Rev., May. 

Evererr D. Hawxixs. Education in Manchuria, Far Eastern Survey, Mar. 12. 

Id, Manchuria's Postwar Economy. Ibid., Feb. 12. 

Ricard C. S. Hu. Sinkiang, the New Dominion. Moslem World, Jan. 

Kuomintang Rule in Formosa. Amerasia, May. 

T'arceru Liao. The Ko Lao Hui in Szechwan. Pacifice Affairs, June. 

Lin Lin. American “Non-Policy” toward China, China, June.. 

MICHAEL Linpsay. Military Strength in China. Far Eastern Survey, Apr. 9. 

Franz MICHAEL. Revolution and Renaissance in Seas -Century China: The Age of Tseng 
Kuo-fan. Pacific Hist. Rev. » May. 

Fer Penc. The Literary Scene in China Today. China, July. 

‘The People’s Political Council: A Record of Achievement. Ibid. 

NATHANIEL PEFFER, China's Education: Casualty of Peace. Far Eastern Survey, July 23. 

James P. Sprer, II. Liquidation of Chinese Liberals. Ibid. 

J. E. Spencer. The Houses of the Chinese. Geog. Rev., Apr. 

M. Sriassny, Ein Chinesisches Tuschebild aus Schweizer Privatbesitz. Mite. Sia Gesell, 
Freunde Ostasiatischer Kultur, Dec. 

GUNTHER STEIN. China's Forbidden [economic] Crisis. Far Eastern Survey, Mar. 12. 

Anna Louise SrronG. A World's Eye View from a Yenan Cave. An Interview with Mao Tze- 
tung. Amerasia, Apr, 

Id. The Thoughts of Mao Tse-tung. Ibid., June. 

Id, Communist Regime in Manchuria, Ibid., May. 

Turning Back the Clock in China. Ibid., Oct., 1946. 

Wen-Hao Wong, CHia-HuA Cru and Wer Lin. Report on China: National Resources; Educa- 
tion; National Defense. China, July. 

ARTHUR WricHr. Sinology in Peiping 1941-1945. Harvard Jour, Asiatic Stud., Feb. 

LIEN-SHENG YANG. A Note on the So-called TLV Mirrors and the Game Lin-po. lbid. 

C. Yun and Han-senc CHEN. Government Monopoly in China, Far Eastern Survey, Feb, 26. 

Doo Yonc Kim. Labor Legislation in North Korea. Amerasia, May. 
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GrorcE S. Lanz. The Tocharian Punyavantajitaka: Text and Translation. Jour. Am. Oriental 
Soc., Jan-Mar. 

Leonarpo OLscuKx, Oliin’s Chemise. An Episode from the “Secret History of the Mongols.” 
Ibid. = í 

A Picture of North Korea's Industry. 4merasia, Feb. 

Joun N. WAsHBURN. Russia Looks at Northern Korea. Pacific Affairs, June. 

A. PurnELL Barkey, A Chaplain in Japan. Religion in Life, Spring. 

Roserr H. Berxov. The Press in Postwar Japan. Far Eastern Survey, July 23. 

Hucn Borron. United States Occupation Policies in Japan since Surrender. Pol. Sci. Quar., June. 

DELMER M. Brown. The Importation of Gold into Japan by the Portuguese during the Sixteenth 
Century. Pacific Hist. Kev., May. 

MirraMm S, FarLeY. Labor Policy in Occupied Japan. Pacific Affairs, June. 

Orro G. GRAF. Japanese Democracy in the Making. Michigan Alumnus Quar. Rev., Winter. 

LAWRENCE A. Horrman. Japan: Main Population Concentrations. Jour. Geog., Feb. 

Japan’s Postwar Labor Movements. Amerasia, Dec. 

Jonn M. Maki. Japan: Political Reconstruction. Far Eastern Survey, Apr. 9. 

LAWRENCE K. Rosincer, The Occupation of Japan. For. Pol. Reps., May 15. 

James G, Torrens, Japan's Textile Industry. Far Eastern Survey, June 4. 

V. Yarovoy, The Postwar Economy of Japan and American Monopolies. Soviet Press Transla- 
tions, Jan. 15. 

VIRGINIA THOMPSON [AbLoFF]. Aspects of Planning in Indonesia. Pacific Affairs, June. 

Id, Report from Indonesia. Far Eastern Survey, Apr. 23. 

Cyrm BeLsHaw. Native Politics in the Solomon Islands. Pacific Affairs, June. 

Witam F. Borricxe. Rehabilitation of Philippine Mining. Far Eastern Survey, May 21, 

LAWRENCE PaLMER Bricos. The Aubaret versus Bradley Case at Bangkok 1866-67. Far Eastern 
Quar., May. 

Burma Faces Britain's Stratagem, Amerasia, Feb. 

SENATOR Ramon Dioxno. Roxas Violates the Constitution. Ibid., Dec. 

J. S. Furnivae, Capitalism in indonesia. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

PIERRE Gourou. For a French Indo-China Federation. Ibid. 

W. H. van HELSDINGEN, The Netherlands-Indonesian Draft Agreement. Ibid., June. 

CLARENCE HENDERSHOT, Burma Compromise. Far Eastern Survey, June 18, 

GERMAINE KRULL Ivens. Errors in Laos. Ibid., June 4. 

The Philippines and Indonesia: A Contrast. dmerasia, May. 

D. R. Rees-WiLLIaMs. The Constitutional Position in Malaya. Pacific Affairs, June. 

Max SEITeELMAN. Political Thought in Malaya. Far Eastern Survey, June 4. 

id. Malaya in Transition. Ibid., May 21. -* 

V. Vasttyeva. Events in Indonesia. Soviet Press Translations, Jan. 31. 
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E. C. Burnett 


GENERAL 


THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE JOHN CARTER BROWN LIBRARY: A HISTORY 
WITH A GUIDE TO THE COLLECTIONS. By Lawrence C. Wroth. (Providence, 
Associates of the John Carter Brown Library, 1946, pp. vi, 88, $5.00.) Since the pub- 
lication of Justin Winsor's Narrative and Critical History of America (Boston, 1889) 
students of American history have known in a general way that the John Carter 
Brown Library at Providence is a treasure house of original editions of books, pamph- 
lets, prints, and maps printed in 1800 or earlier, relating to the history of the Western 
Hemisphere, but only a few have been familiar with the extent of its less conspicuous 
holdings and the facilities it offers for research. Specialists in Americana look forward 
each fall to reading Mr. Wroth’s annual report as librarian, with its succession of bril- 
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liant short essays on the most noteworthy of the accessions of the past year, but these 
annual reports, fascinating as they are to read, bring out only incidentally the extent 
to which the library covers the field of American history to the end of the eighteenth 
century. A few years ago Mr, Wroth’s Source Materials of Florida History in the John 
Carter Brown Library ... (Florida Historical Quarterly, XX, July, 1941) made gen- 
erally known the wealth of material in the John Carter Brown Library on the history 
to 1800 of the southeastern part of the United States, Now for the first time, in Part H 
of the book under review, “An Analysis of the Collections,” there is a comprehensive 
statement under twenty-three heads, of which the Florida section is only one, of the 
various collections of the library. Part I of Mr. Wroth’s account is entitled “A Brief 
History of the Library” and Part III, “The Work of the Library.” The short “History” 
is good reading for anyone interested in the beginnings and growth of a library now 
probably superior to any other in material relating to America printed before 1801. 
Here reproduced is the first invoice rendered John Carter Brown by Henry Stevens, 
the Yale graduate who became the famous London bookseller. It is dated London, 
March 3, 1846, and lists three Columbus letters printed in 1493 at a total, for the three, 
of 38 pounds! Part II, “The Work of the Library,” describes its various catalogues and 
other tools for research. One of the most useful of these is a catalogue of every book 
in the library arranged by year of publication. This chronological conspectus is an 
invaluable aid to the study of any period. Mr. Wroth’s book is almost indispensable to 
any student of American history for the period ending with the year 1800. 
THomas W. STREETER . 


DANIEL COIT GILMAN: CREATOR OF THE AMERICAN TYPE OF UNI- 
VERSITY. By Abraham Flexner. (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1946, pp. ix, 173, 
$2.00.) That Gilman was the leader in developing American graduate instruction 
after European models is a commonplace, but few realize how remarkable he was as 
a man and as thinker and administrator in education. He was a radical whose views 
and policies were built on careful study of evolving educational needs in relation to 
an era of-rapid social and cultural change; an idealist who took practical account of 
time, place, and men. He utilized European ideas and practice in relation to American 
conditions and needs: “This is the University of California; it is not the University of 
Berlin or of New Haven; it must be adapted to this people,” to their schools, geograph- 
ical position, society, and resources, and should even keep in mind the trans-Pacific 
neighbors. He had all that was sound of the “functional approach” now so much 

_ lauded by our curriculum reformers but without their too-frequent shallowness and 
confusion, His wide interests included not only graduate and medical education but 
elementary and secondary schools, the education of teachers, science and technology, 
and the undergraduate college for which, in those days of heated controversy over 
election or prescription of courses, he set up the group system at Johns Hopkins. He 
was a pioneer in ideas and plans for university “Extension” that have not yet been 
fully and adequately applied. With a sure sense of comparative values he saw that 
the matter of supreme importance for the new Johns Hopkins University would be 
the quality of his faculty and from the day he took charge, without a plant, in the late 
seventies, he began to assemble that amazing group of brilliant men who attracted 
to Baltimore so large a proportion of the young men who were soon to achieve 
eminence in American and world scholarship. The only extended biography of this 
extraordinary man, by Fabian Franklin, Hopkins professor of mathematics and bril- 
liant essayist, appeared in 1910. It is a competent and valuable study but not definitive, 
for viewpoints and methods have changed and there are manuscripts and other sources 
awaiting exploitation. A History of the University Founded by Johns Hopkins (1946) 
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by Professor John C. French assembles a mass of valuable though undocumented in- 
formation. No general history in terms of social and cultural change, no biography 
utilizing today's resources and perspective, has yet appeared. Dr. Abraham Flexner— 
Johns Hopkins A.B. of 1886, author of books on university and medical education in 
Europe and America that have had immense influence, able student and thinker— 
has important qualifications for preparing either the biography or the history, but 
he has chosen in this small book to set himself a limited objective. “My interest at 
this time is in Gilman's ability, his experience, his equipment, his achievement, and 
his technique,” and he adds the hope that postwar executives and faculty cammittees: 
will “study what Gilman did and the way in which he did it.” His documentation is 
almost entirely from secondary sources but he had access to the manuscript materials 
at Johns Hopkins University and has taken advantage of important personal contacts. 
His excellent analysis and summary are lucid, intelligent, and comprehensive. The 
book would be convenient and useful even if we already had a full-length study of 
Gilman in relation to the swiftly changing America of the last third of the nineteenth 
century, ` J. MONTGOMERY GAMBRILL 


WOODROW WILSON: SOME PRINCETON MEMORIES, Edited by William Starr 
Myers. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1946, pp. vi, 91, $1.50.) What think ye 
of Wilson? The question remains, not eternal but enduring, through R. S. Baker, 
Link, and all the rest, even including a sumptuous movie. In this little book the reader 

- may find personal recollections, concentzated on the Princeton president, but adumbrat- 
ing also the world statesman whose reach exceeded his grasp. Four of the seven 
authors were preceptors (Root, Spaeth, Corwin, Myers) of the earliest days (1905); 
Harper and Eisenhart had been professors already, Conklin arrived in 1908. There is 
variety in the fields of expertness, three in literature, two politics, one mathematics, 
one biology; there is unanimity in appreciation of Wilson as “a very great man,” 
under whose leadership all were proud to collabarate in the dedication of Princeton 
to the nation’s service. Four points seem to this reviewer especially worthy of note. 
(1) Root reminds us that the preceptorial system was for “intellectual enfranchisement,” 
and that its author was no aloof scholar or stern pedagogue but a “very gracious and 
charming Christian gentleman.” (2) Harper as an intimate friend wistfully dwells 
on the “happy family.” He and Wilson had early brought a trivial spat to a quick 
end by “brotherly gesture and reconciling words.” If only that procedure could have 
been applied to later differences, academic with Andrew West in Princeton, political 
in Washington and Paris. Instead of reconciliation and compromise, opinions hard- 
ened, friendships broke, personality superseded principle. He was “too scornful of 
advice, too much inclined to trust his own intelligence and his own conscience.” 
(3) Spaeth directly quotes Wilson on the function of the responsible leader, who 
“should keep an open mind ... until the necessity of action makes a decision impera- 
tive.” Apparently decision is final, irrevocable, unadjustable, and slams the mind 
shut; those who challenged what he had decided became unprincipled and willful 
men. (4) One of Wilson’s stalwart supporters in the controversies of 1908-10 was 
Conklin the biologist. Deeply he must have regretted his leader’s blind spot, the sig- 
nificance of science in education. Right and truth for Wilson were not subject to 
relativity: they were absolutes, He could not understand “how difficult it is to avoid 
error and to reach perfect truth,” “that compromise and adjustment are the great 
laws of physical and social life.” ; Henry R, SPENCER 


THE LIVES OF EIGHTEEN FROM PRINCETON. Edited by Willard Thorp. 
(Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1946, pp. ix, 356, $3.75.) This collection of 
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short biographies of eighteen “Representative Princetonians” is written “for senti- 
ment’s sake” by twenty other Princeton alumni and faculty members. Its object in 
general is to present the Princeton story through the medium of life-writing and in 
particular to show “what Princeton, through her graduates, has meant in the life of 
this country, generation after generation in the several professions, and in different 
regions.” This task the editor and biographers have performed diligently and with 
affection. The complete work is attractive in appearance, and the absence of bibliog- 
raphies, footnotes, and an index will not detract from its popular appeal. The value 
of the present volume suggests the usefulness of similar studies. Old and new friends 
of Princeton may question the inclusion or omission of subjects of the sketches, and 
they will note the balancing of wellremembered against now-forgotten Princetonians. 
Further inquiry will show that each one selected is of lively contemporary interest 
and that the sketch subjects are collectively a fair representation of the Princeton 
family and of their activities in the various occupations and professions, Their fame 
ranges from that of James Madison and Woodrow Wilson, who became Presidents of 
the United States, to the comparative obscurity of George Dallas, the “other Vice- 
President from Princeton,” and Frank Blair, another Missouri statesman. The general 
reader will welcome the brevity of these portraits in miniature. The sketches average 
twenty pages each and give the essential information about Princeton’s service to the 
nation through “her sons” during the past two hundred years, from William Paterson 
(1745-1806), a forerunner of John Marshall, to Scott Fitzgerald (1896-1940), “the 
laureate of the Jazz Age.” No one is idealized by his biographer. Each life is viewed 
in light of time and place, and interest is enhanced by keeping the reader informed 
about the movement of contemporary figures. Balance and a style that is engaging 
characterize this collection of life stories as a happy union of literature and scholar- 
ship with history and biography. ALBERT A. ROGERS 


THE MODERN PRINCETON. By Charles G. Osgood, et al. (Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1947, pp. vii, 159, $2.50.) This charming little volume on modern 
Princeton is written chiefly by three emeritus professors. An alumnus and a trustee 
add chapters. It is a tribute to the vigor of Princeton’s modernity that the oldsters are 
its appointed exponents. Of course, they are modestly deprecatory about claims to 
superiority on behalf of Princeton. It just has uniqueness at some major points. One 
they don't mention and all would freely grant is in having a group that includes 
Charles Osgood, Christian Gauss, and Robert Root, no one of them a Princeton 
alumnus, to reveal in limpid English the strength and beauty that has bound them 
to Princeton, 


GEORGE THOMAS WHITE PATRICK: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, TEACHER AND 
PHILOSOPHER, By Herbert Martin. (lowa City, University of Iowa Press, 1947, 
pp. 180, $2.00.) AMOS NOYES CURRIER. By Luella M. Wright. (1bid., 1947, pp. 71, 
$1.00.) WILLIAM GALT RAYMOND. By B. J. Lambert. (Ibid., 1947, pp. 52, $1.00.) 
CHARLES BUNDY WILSON, By Nellie Slayton Aurner. (1bid., 1947, pp. 77, $1.00.) 
As one way of marking its hundredth birthday the University of lowa has projected 
a series of biographical studies of the “grand ald men” who were makers of its name. 
Of the four in this group Professor Patrick most certainly deserves the latter designa- 
tion. And the account of him is the best because he wrote it himself in a breezy style 
at the age of ninety. He checked some of the incidents with one of his former pupils, 
who is ninety-two. The appreciation of him as a teacher and philosopher is added 
by a colleague. Studies of Calvin and MacBride will be included with the above four 
to make Volume I, Papers on Loos, Peck, Shambaugh, and Shimek are in preparation. 
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Perhaps it is not presumptuous to ask what about Walter Jessup and, if the living can 
be included, Carl E. Seashore? In any case the project is a worthy and dignified óne 
suited to the occasion. 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN IN NORTH CAROLINA. By Douglas L. Rights. (Dur- 
ham, Duke University Press, 1947, pp. xx, 206, $5.00.) This volume, devoted to the 
study of the Indians of one state, should be placed on the shelf with studies of Indians 
of other states, such as those of A. L. Kroeber and Chapman Milling. The author 
deals with the character and manner of living of the Indians who have lived in 
North Carolina, listing the tribes and tracing tribal movements, presenting them 
according to the order in which they were discovered by the white man. The book 
is based on original research as well as on the records of early explorers and studies 
of later historians, archaeologists, and anthropologists, This reviewer feels that this is 
a definitive work—one that should not have to be done again. An indication of the 
scope of the study may be seen from noting some of the chapter headings, such as: 
“The Indians Meet the Spaniards,” “The Indians Meet the English,” “Decline of the 
Coastal Tribes,” “The Tuscarora,’ “Last Chronicles of the Piedmont Tribes,” “The 
Catawba,” “The Indians of Robeson County,” “The Cherokee,” “Notes on Indian 
Life,” “Archaeology,” and “Indian Antiquities.” Possessing a readable and interesting 
style, the author has rendered an invaluable service in making this scholarly work 
available. It will be read not alone by the student of Indian history and those interested 
in the history of North Carolina, but by the general reader as well. Adding much to 
the interest and value of this book are the 110 full-page illustrations, including a 
number of the John White pictures. The section containing the author’s acknowledg- 
ments should prove valuable to students who may wish further to pursue a study of 
this topic. The index is excellent—comprehensive and helpful. The bibliographical 
references at the end of each chapter will prove useful, although this reviewer could 
wish that there were also a complete bibliography at the end of the book. The Amer- 
ican Indian in North Carolina maintains the high standard which scholars have come 
to expect from the Duke University Press. James W, Morrirr 


THE TRAVELS OF WILLIAM BARTRAM. Edited by Mark Van Doren. (New York, 
Dover Publications, 1947, pp. 414, $3.75.) William Bartram’s Travels through North 
& South Carolina, Georgia, East & West Florida . . . was first made easily accessible 
to the modern reader by Mark Van Doren almost twenty years ago as one of the 
volumes in his reprints series, “An American Bookshelf.” The Travels had been 
printed first in Philadelphia in 1791 and reprinted in London, 1792; but after the 
second edition of 1794 in London it was never reissued again until Mr. Van Doren 
performed his service in 1928. The volume deserved to be more widely known and 
it must have regained some of its earlier popularity, for it was reprinted from the 
same plates in 1940 for the Facsimile Library with an introduction by John Livingston 
Lowes, and now it appears once more with the editor’s note which Mr. Van Doren 
wrote in 1928. The text is given without abridgment. Bartram was on the move 
almost continuously during his travels from the Carolinas to the lower Mississippi 
from 1773 until the end of 1777. Although the chief purpose of his journeys was 
botanical, to collect specimens and make drawings for Dr. Fothergill, who aided him 
financially, Bartram's keen observations of all natural phenomena produced an in- 
valuable record of our southeastern wilderness before it was spoiled by the white man. 
His book is notable for its portrayals of Indian life and no less fascinating for its vivid 
descriptions of alligators and crocodiles. Seldom do historians and natural scientists 
find such an opportunity to revel mutually in the same book, Now that these Travels 
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are generally available in a “popular” edition (though not at a price in accord with 
the inferior typography and cheap paper), there is still need for a fine edition rep- 
resenting bookmaking of high quality, worthy of this American classic, with reproduc- 
tions from the collection of Bartram's drawings. Lester J. CAPPON 


GEORGE WASHINGTON: VATER EINER NEUEN NATION. By Werner Richter. 
(Zurich, Eugen Rentsch, 1947, pp. 208, 8.50 fr.) This brief biography is written to make 
Washington and his strength and success comprehensible to a German reading public. 
In his own day he was a hero to the Germans second only to the Corsican Paoli. If 
this simply written appreciation of Washington’s character and his achievements as a 
genera] and as a statesman could find in present-day Germany as hearty a welcome 
as it would have found at the close of the eighteenth century, it would be a most sig- 
nificant sign. It makes good supplementary reading for German classes and for grad- 
uate students facing a reading test in German. 


THE GREAT NATIONAL PROJECT: A HISTORY OF THE CHESAPEAKE AND 
OHIO CANAL. By Walter S. Sanderlin, Washington and Jefferson College. [The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LXIV, 
Number 1.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1946, pp. 331, $3.00.) This is a much 
needed work, carefully documented, and for the most part thorough, clear, and con- 
cise. More complete than its predecessors, it should prove very useful to the large 
number of persons interested in the history of the national capital, not to mention 
the smaller number of students of the canal era in the United States. The Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal was planned as a major east-west route from tidewater to the Ohio 
River. It was never completed as such, but the finished portion from Washington to 
Cumberland, Maryland, 184.5 miles, has had a long, picturesque, and tumultuous 
history. Mr. Sanderlin gives us hardly an inkling, hardly a scintilla, of the romance 
that has always hung over the canal, or of the sheer picturesqueness and beauty of 
its route. But he gives us endless facts; his bibliographical note is excellent, one por- 
tion of it, entitled “Physical Survivals,” is a masterpiece of condensation. Adequately 
covered are the long series of obstacles, the sheer tragedies, in the path of the project’s 
success: miseries among the laboring force that built the canal, the frustrating struggle 
between thè canal and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad for prior right of way, 
political interference, injury during the Civil War, the poverty of the Potomac Valley 
itself, and above all the sheer, stark tragedy of repeated floods. Time and again the 
canal has been struck down, as it were, by floods. In 1942 the Potomac rase and 
smashed the canal back into the wrecked condition in which the government had 
taken it over a few years earlier. “Due to war time conditions nothing has been done 
to restore the waterway since 1942. Park officials insist that ultimately it can and will 
be done. But older and wiser canal and river people sadly shake their heads.” Even as 
late as the summer of 1947 the waters struck at the canal again. Fortunate indeed that 
it is today only “a quaint reminder of less sophisticated times—preserved for public 
recreational purposes.” ALBERT W, Atwood 


JESSE BUEL, AGRICULTURAL REFORMER: SELECTIONS FROM HIS WRIT- 
INGS. Edited, with Introduction, by Harry J- Carman. [Columbia University Studies 
in the History of American Agriculture, Number 12.] (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1947, pp. xxxvi, 609, $6.75.) A small group of agrarian writers and editors 
made the first half of the nineteenth century memorable in the annals of American 
agricultural reform. In the van of this group was Jesse Buel, whose interest and enter- 
prise founded The Cultivator, and whose literary skill and editorial energy pushed it 
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to the forefront of the expanding crop of agricultural periodicals. Buel preached on 
all occasions the gospel of better farming, and The Cultivator is replete with in- 
formation of a practical sort gathered from wide editorial correspondence and read- 
ing, and from personal observation, for Buel was himself a successful farmer. In 
addition Buel early and constantly championed the cause of agricultural education in 
its broadest ramifications, continuously taught the worth and dignity of the farmer, 
` and keenly appraised the place of agriculture in the national structure. His observa- 
tions possess contemporary value. Buel’s writings long lay buried, their existence 
largely unknown except to the special scholar, and their significance unappreciated. 
Dr. Carman has done a real service in making accessible to the more casual student 
of history this edition of Buel’s writings and addresses, and he has performed his task 
well. An adequate biographical essay serves as an introduction to the material from 
the pen of Buel himself, which is carefully chosen from The Cultivator and from 
other sources. The editor has included entire The Farmers Companion, a handbook 
written by Buel and published posthumously in 1839. Editorial footnotes, thoughtfully 
provided throughout the text, give succinct biographical information on the numerous 
agricultural experimenters and reformers to whom Buel frequently referred. The 
index has been carefully prepared. Minor editorial slips occur, but these are incon- 
sequential when weighed against the worth of the volume to the historian, especially 
the historian of American agriculture. New A. McNaLrz 


TWO BLADES OF GRASS: A HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT IN 
THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. By T. Swann Harding. (Norman, 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1947, pp. XV, 352, $3.50.) A very comprehensive survey, 
covering an extended period of time, and a large range of scientific interests of a great 
governmental agency. One marvels that any single individual could have brought so 
much factual material together. A convenient summary of a wide variety of activities 
is thus afforded, Its nontechnical style results, perhaps, in an impression of the com- 
pleteness of certain researches, which researchers would classify as still in progress. It 
does afford the nonprofessional reader an idea of the intricacies of agricultural re- 
search, however, and of the co-operation between numerous specialists, trained in the 
several physical, biological, and sociological fields, who must pool their resources in 
the solution of many agricultural problems. Doubtless it will be agreed that a com- 
plete history of agricultural research cannot be written in terms of the contributions 
of any single unit. Concurrently with the work covered by Harding, other agencies, 
private and state-supported, were effectively active. This is suggested by the brief, but 
incomplete reference to the state experiment stations in the chapter concerning nation- 
wide research subsidy. Likewise, certain co-operative programs are not made fully 
evident, as witness (p. 163) the reference to the location of the Regional Swine 
Breeding Laboratory at Ames, Iowa, without indicating the major role played in that 
laboratory by the professional staffs of several co-operating state experiment stations, 
It must be conceded, however, that Harding did not set out to write a complete his- 
tory of agricultural research. As a historian of the*Department of Agriculture, he has 
produced a useful and illuminating document. All who have any knowledge of the 
evolution of science will recognize that the characters in this historical drama must 
be appraised in terms of their setting in time and also of the facilities afforded them. 
This appraisal should be facilitated by the factual material recorded in this book. 

E C. H. Batwey 


SHIRT-SLEEVE DIPLOMAT. By Josephus Daniels, Ambassador to Mexico, 1933-1942. 
(Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1947, pp. xix, 547, $5.00.) “In this 
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volume, the fifth of my autobiography, there is compressed what ‘me befel’ in. the 
years 1933-1942, when I was Ambassador from the United States to the Republic of 
Mexico. I essay no history. . .. I tell of the things I saw and of the people... .” If 
-this account is not history it is valuable source material—a collection of illustrative 
quotations from a weekly diary and correspondence. It is an important additicn to the 
accumulating firsthand accounts of those who played instruments in the Roosevelt 
ensemble. The Good Neighbor policy is shown in action complementing and supple- 
menting the Six Year Plan of Cardenas and other revolutionists in their tense 
struggle against landed and clerical and oil interests. This story, regrettably only a 
fourth of the book, is splendidly told. The honest, lovable, jovial, naive, protocol- 
hating characteristics of an able politician and determined diplomat are splashed 
throughout the forty-seven chapters of the book. Six hundred individuals are skillfully 
measured by the Good Neighbor standard in the hands of a professed “militant 
liberal” whose good work paid large dividends as World War II broke. The descrip- 
tion of embassy life and of his beloved wife’s part and of informal diplomatic pro- 
cedure are excellent, but too little credit is given to those who labored at secondary 
“career” jobs. At least half of the two hundred tales and bright sayings are pertinent 
and may be read without much exasperation. The faults of the book (poor arrange- 
ment, jumbled chronology, misplaced photographs, absence of a map and occasionally 
needed translations, repetitions, digressions, and unimportant inconsistencies) are 
primarily those of the publishers who should have given the dear octogenarian more 
assistance in tightening and polishing the manuscript even though he is one of Amer- 
ica’s most famous newspapermen. Cranton W. WILLIAMS 


THE WALLACES OF IOWA. By Russell Lord. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1947, pp. 
xiii, 613, $5.00.) For a shy and modest individual, Henry A. Wallace has in his 
political career created an immense amount of strife and furore. Although many of 
his fellow citizens have attempted to dismiss him as a troublemaker, a visionary, and 
a mystic, Wallace still remains a significant factor in American life. The Wallaces of 
lowa is an attempt to explain Henry A. Wallace in terms of his Iowa origins and his 
family background. Russell Lord, author of Behold Our Land and for many years 
associate editor of the Country Home, has produced a well-written, informative book. 
Lord traces the Wallace family from its Scotch-Irish backgrounds to the migration 
of Henry (“Uncle Henry”) Wallace to Iowa after the Civil War. “Uncle Henry” 
carved an important place for himself through farming and editing country journals 
in the post-Civil War era. Formerly a preacher in the United Presbyterian Church, the 
first Henry Wallace was always a deeply religious man. “Kinsmen and friends,” writes 
Russell Lord, “who have known Henry Agard Wallace all his life say that you can 
not begin to understand him until you know something about his family, and more 
particularly about “Uncle Henry”, his patriarchal grandfather.” The author relies 
heavily on Uncle Henry's memoirs, written when he was near eighty, for the material 
in the early part of this book. Through frequent quotations from the memoirs the 
reader receives a good picture of the development of the Iowa corn belt, the growth 
of Iowa State College, the problems of farm journalism, and the agrarian atzempt to 
control the Republican party. The material on “Uncle Henry's” son, Henry C. Wallace, 
is also of importance in terms of the information furnished on agriculture, Wallace’s 
Farmer, and on his trials as Secretary of Agriculture under President Harding. The 
greatest value of the book for the historian, however, lies in the information dealing 
with Henry A. Wallace's activities as Secretary of Agriculture, as Vice-President, and 
as a member of President Truman’s cabinet. During Wallace's days as Secretary of 
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Agriculture, Lord worked for Wallace and, thus, much of the later part of this book 
is written by a man who participated in the events he describes. Although this is not 
an official biography of the Wallace family, Henry A. Wallace did read’ nearly all the 
manuscript and grant the author many interviews. For this reason the book should be 
valuable to those later writers who attempt to explain Henry A. Wallace’s varied 
activities since 1933. Although The Wallaces of Iowa is a far better book than Frank 
Kingdon's 4n Uncommon Man: Henry Wallace and 60 Million Jobs (New York, 
1945), it lacks the warmth and insight that only unrestricted access to personal corre- 
spondence can afford. The complete and truly meaningful story of the Wallace family 
can be written only when personal letter files are open to researchers. 
WALTER JOHNSON 


PEARL HARBOR: THE STORY OF THE SECRET WAR. By George Morgenstern. 
(New York, Devin-Adair, 1947, pp. xv, 425, $3.00.) The debate over the war guilt 
question of 1941 has opened with even more asperity than usually accompanies such 
postwar controversies. Mr. Morgenstern, a member of the Chicago Tribune editorial 
staff, contends that war guilt rests upon the Roosevelt administration, which saw to it 
that Japan was “reduced to desperation” and “deprived of hope.” The attack on Pearl 
Harbor, he holds, was ardently desired, cleverly provoked, and thoroughly expected 
by the administration. General Short and Admiral Kimmel were made the scapegoats. 
Eleven official investigations of the Pearl Harbor disaster, and the publication of the 
decoded “intercepts” of Japanese diplomatic and espionage dispatches have made it 
apparent that the Japanese attack of December 7, 1941, was not all that the exigencies of 
war propaganda made it convenient for people to believe, and that responsibility for 
the breakdown in the defense of the naval base extends beyond the local military 
command to high places in Washington. But Mr. Morgenstern goes far beyond these 
conclusions. He is fascinated by “the shadowy outline of a monstrous, unbelievable 
conspiracy,” which has “the ingredients of a mystery story.” The Machiavellian con- 
spirators “reckoned with cold detachment” the risks they took—which included the 
destruction of the Pacific Fleet. Prompted by “a desire to do nothing that would deter 
or forestall the attack which would produce the overt act so long and so fervently 
sought,” they saw to it that “the ‘warnings’ they sent to Hawaii failed—and were so 
phrased and so handled as to insure failure.” The motivation suggested includes “the 
failure of the administration’s domestic policy,” “Roosevelt’s personal ambition,” and 
his “subservience to foreign interests.’ As for General Marshall, Admiral Stark, 
Admiral Wilkinson, and numerous other military officers in Washington involved 
in the “conspiracy,” they were lured by “the vision of spectacular commands and 
stars upon their shoulders.” In order to lend substance to the “shadowy outline” of 
the conspiracy thesis, Mr. Morgenstern departs from the documentation which sup- 
ports much of his took and resorts to conjecture and the assignment of motives. 
The extent to which his method carries him is indicated by his suggestion that the 
decision to withhold from the public the findings of the Army board and Navy court 
on Pearl Harbor was defended “by resorting to the convenient pretext of national 
security.” These reports, one of which was filed on the day before and one on the 
day of our landing in the Philippines, revealed the complete command of our crypto- 
graphers over the Japanese cipher—an invaluable source of military intelligence until 
the end of the war. C. Vann WOODWARD 


THE BEGINNINGS OF OPA. Part I, THE PRICE CONTROL ACT OF 1942. By 
William Jerome Wilson. Part II, THE PRICE STABILIZATION DIVISION, By 
John A. Hart. Part Ul, SELECTIVE PRICE CONTROL. By George R. Taylor. 
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[Historical Reports on War Administration, Office of Temporary Controls, Office of 
Price Administration, General Publication No, 1.] (Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947, pp. X, 246, 50 cents.) 


HISTORY OF THE OFFICE OF THE COORDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS. [Historical Reports on War Administration.] (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1947, pp. vii, 284, $1.25.) 


MARSHALL, CITIZEN SOLDIER. By William Frye. (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 
1947, pp. 397, $3.75.) In presenting this book on the man who was Chief of Staff of 
the United States Army during World War II, and who more recently became Secre- 
tary of State, the author admits that his sources were chiefly oral and that he has 
written a study rather than a biography. But his sources were good; he states: “The 
friendly interest and generous co-operation of the Secretary of War, Rcbert P. 
Patterson, alone have made possible even so limited a study as this of General Mar- 
shall.” Perhaps because some of his authorities wished to remain anonymous, there is 
a complete lack of documentation. Despite these handicaps, the book is valuable. In 
the first place, Marshall himself has prohibited the writing of a truly documented 
biography by refusing, for personal reasons, to aid such a project in any way. Until 
those historians who. are now at work on the Army’s multivolumed history of the 
last war have produced the story of Marshall as Chief of Staff from the records to 
which they alone have had access, we probably can expect to have no better knowl- 
edge of the man than that which is in this book. The author did considerable research 
on Marshall’s early years, his family background, his education, and the beginnings of 
his Army career, by interviewing and by collecting old letters, From this garnering, 
scant though it must have been, emerges a credible picture of an unusually gifted man 
and soldier. From there on the narrative is based largely on the public record and the 
reminiscences of Marshall’s fellow Army officers who gave both fact and interpreta- 
tion. To these the author has added an impressive amount of thought, and presumably 
personal knowledge. There are important, but under the circumstances inevitable, 
omissions, While the book could have been more critical, it is well balanced (less than 
one third deals with Marshall as Chief of Staff) and it is most engagingly written. 

HaroLo Dean CATER 
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NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


CONCORD: AMERICAN TOWN. By Townsend Scudder. (Boston, Little, Brown, 
1947, pp. 421, $5.00.) This is a history on a new plan, and if its necessary limitations 
are considered, a successful one. Mr. Scudder has taken the most famous of all Amer- 
ican small towns and has written its personal history, That is, he has made his story 
from what individuals were, and did, and said, Institutions are not neglected but kept 
in the background. Geography becomes a setting for the men and women who 
subdued it. The place of Concord in the broad sweep of American economic, sociolog- 
ical, military, and political history is defined, whenever possible, by the acts and words 
and personal pressures of the citizens of Concord, His thesis is that Concord is a 
if not the typical American small town. With so remarkable a community, with so 
remarkable a history, this thesis is sometimes strained, and sometimes disputable, But 
there is no question as to the success of his method. Behind the book is a vast body 
of firsthand research in every kind of record, local for Concord, national for the sig- 
nificant events all over the continent in which Concord men have played their part. 
Thus, in addition to scenes, some world famous, some purely domestic, in Concord 
itself, there are dramatic and excellently narrated incidents of the Indian wars, of the 
Civil War, down to the last great conflict in the Pacific. The research in preparation 
for this book will be evident to the scholar, but it is nowhere allowed to interfere 
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with the free flow of the narrative, which it makes obviously authentic without 
clogging it with a catalogue of sources. The best part of the book is to be found in 
the colonial and Revolutionary periods, Here Mr. Scudder's approach results in a fresh 
handling of old themes, which come alive with the individuals who live them. We 
see this or that figure, often little known before, now become familiar, and picked 
out in the action as with a powerful glass. The most useful section of the book for 
the social and literary historian is the account of Concord's era of great men. For. 
here Thoreau, Emerson, Alcott particularly, appear not as outstanding geniuses, but 
as citizens who, however notable in history, are here part of the close-knit fabric of 
Concord. Inevitably, the least effective section of the book is the last, when in our 
own times Concord does become actually just another American small town. But 
here Mr, Scudder makes his argument most successful, Concord, whatever its history, 
will serve now for America, with only minor modifications. Such a book in no way 
takes the place of a “Middletown,” for in such kind of analysis, Mr. Scudder shows 
little interest, The book is neither sociological, psychological, nor philosophical, But 
if what the historian wishes to do is to capture the personality, the known personal 
experience of a community, Mr. Scudder has shown how it can be done. 
Henry SEIDEL CANBY 


HISTORY OF THE ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL, 1645-1945. By Richard Walden 
Hale, jr. (Cambridge, Mass., Riverside Press, 1946, pp. iv, 170.) 


EDWARD KAVANAGH: CATHOLIC, STATESMAN, DIPLOMAT FROM MAINE, 
1795-1844. By William Leo Lucey, S.J., Chairman, Department of History and Political 
Science, College of the Holy Cross. (Francestown, N. H., Marshall Jones, 1946, pp. viii, 
270, $3.50.) The task of gathering into a biography the strands of a minor and miscel- 
laneous life is at best a doubtful enterprise and can be justified only where new 
material of genuine public significance is introduced. By that test the volume at hand 
fails. As a biography, it adds little to Howard K. Beale’s incisive sketch in the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography. The Kavanagh papers, used half a century ago by 
C. W. Collins, have disappeared, and the private manuscripts here examined add 
little that is not trivial. If, as it appears, the author is interested in the status of 
Catholicism in New England before the period of large-scale Irish immigration, he 
has failed to give us any perceptive insights. Kavanagh emerges, and no doubt cor- 
rectly, as an intimate of the hierarchy and as a man of private devotion to his faith 
rather than as a lay leader of importance. To most of his contemporaries he was 
familiar less as an aggressive Catholic than as a faithful member of the Jacksonian 
machine in Maine. But never in this account of Kavanagh as governor, congressman, 
and as one of the Maine state commissioners who negotiated with Webster on the . 
boundary aspects of the Ashburton Treaty do we get a sense of the dynamic nature 
and political significance of the frontier in Maine. The treatment of the boundary 
problem rests largely on secondary works, and the author never gets below the surface 
of the authorized and official state of Maine version of the story. With Kavanagh's 
career as American minister to Portugal, and with the trade treaty of 1840-41, the 
author does his best work. His historical craftsmanship is demonstrated in the use 
he has made of the United States National Archives, but his failure to use the records 
of the British Foreign Office and the continuing inaccessibility of the Portuguese 
archives together mean that the definitive work on this many-sided aspect of Anglo- 
American-Portuguese-Brazilian relations will be the task of a later scholar. 

Tuomas Le Duc 
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THE ANCIENT TOWN OF PELHAM, WESTCHESTER COUNTY, STATE OF 
NEW YORK. Compiled by Lockwood Barr. (Richmond, Dietz Press, 1946, pp. 190, 
$5.00.) 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT AND ARCHIVES IN PENNSYLVANIA. Prepared by 
the Pennsylvania Historical Survey. Edited by Sylvester K. Stevens and Donald H. 
Kent. (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 1947, PP. X, 
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Jottings by the Way: A Sailor's Log—1862-1864 [I1]. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. wid Biog., July. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


. THE WAY OF THE SOUTH: TOWARD THE REGIONAL BALANCE OF AMER- 
ICA. By Howard W. Odum. (New York, Macmillan, 1947, pp. vi, 350, $3.00.) In 
convenient form for layman and specialist the Kenan professor of sociology at the 
University of North Carolina has digested his researches and those of his co-workers 
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in the Southern way of life, Dr. Odum writes with the authority gained from forty 
years of experience with his subject. He brings to it not only the necessary under- 
standing and sympathy but also an equally requisite criticism, Stylistically, after the 
manner of Whitman and Sandburg, he captures much of the folk quality of the people. 
The book is indexed and, although there are no footnotes, the groundwork upon 
which it rests is made clear in the concluding chapter. Dr. Odum has succeeded in 
doing, 1 in a preliminary way, what he says (p. 335) was originally planned but found 
to be “too large an undertaking for the time,” namely, writing “a biography of the 
Southern United States.” The historian as well as the sociologist can follow his ap- 
proach to the subject. Proper emphasis is placed on the importance of a knowledge 
of the South's physical setting, natural and human resources, historical development, 
and social heritage in understanding its presentday ways and problems. The South 
is portrayed in all its colors and complexity of advantages and handicaps. The author 
constantly stresses the role of the folk and gets down to individuals as well. Once 
again attention is called to the presence and place of the majority middle class in the 
social caste system along with the more publicized planter, Negro, and “poor white.” 
Various kinds and levels of planning are explained and the need for planning in 
solving the South’s problems is demonstrated. Another important point made is that 
the South, despite its real and much-heralded uniqueness, is, and has been, fundamen- 
tally a part of America and a kind of microcosm of American development. In various 
of its aspects, analyzed in successive chapters, the way of the South is shown to have 
been largely the way of America. Dr. Odum presents the South not as a sectional 
pervert but as a regional entity possessing much in the way of resources and ideas, 
developed and potential, to contribute to the composite that is America. He places the 
South in its true national and world setting and assigns it the task of striving for 
regional excellence through the combined efforts of all groups in the South and in 
the nation. Especially called for is an improvement in the quality of the leadership 
and citizenship everywhere in and out of the South. LAWRENCE F. BREWSTER 


PRELIMINARY CHECKLIST FOR ABINGDON, 1807-1876. Compiled by various 
hands and edited by John Cook Wyllie, Curator of Rare Books, the University of 
Virginia. [Virginia Imprint Series, Number 1.] (Richmond, Virginia State Library, 
1946, pp. 45, $1.00.) “The Abingdon list is the first of a Virginia imprints series 
projected under the joint sponsorship of the Library of Congress, the University of 
Virginia, the Virginia State Library, the College of William and Mary, and the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society. . . . Basically this is the W.P.A. Imprints Inventory List with 
additions and notes.” 


THE WILDERNESS ROAD. By Robert L. Kincaid. (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1947, 
Pp. 392, $3.75.) The Wilderness Road has not been neglected by historians, but the 
present account differs from earlier works in several respects, It begins before the days 
of Daniel Boone, treating of the first explorations of transmontane Virginia, the settle- 
ment of the Great Valley, and of the journeys of Thomas Walker and of the Long 
Hunters. Furthermore, it does not end at the close of the eighteenth century, as do 
the earlier accounts, but brings the history of the old road down to the present day, 
giving a graphic account of the Civil War operations in the neighborhood of Cumber- 
land Gap, and of the economic development of that region in modern times. Dr. 
Kincaid is peculiarly fitted for the writing of such a work, for he has spent most of his 
active life at Lincoln Memorial University, situated at the threshold of Cumberland 
Gap, and is now vice-president of that institution. He knows the present and the past 
of this region and writes of it in an authentic and charming manner. It is, therefore, 
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unfortunate that he extended his account to include the road down the Valley of 
Virginia, He speaks of this as a part of “the original Wilderness Road,” which "began 
at Wadkin's Ferry on the Potomac River,” but the “true Wilderness Road to Ken- 
tucky and the Northwest took up this feeder Valley Road at Kingsport.” This interpre- 
tation of the extent of the road gave the author opportunity to include a chapter on 
“Settling the Great Valley,” and this also is unfortunate, for he has depended on 
secondary sources which are not always reliable. For instance, on page 40 he tells the 
familiar story of Benjamin Borden’s capture of a buffalo calf “which he took to 
Williamsburg as a present for Governor Gooch,” whereupon “the governor entered 
an order on his official book authorizing Borden to locate 500,000 acres on the upper 
Shenandoah and James Rivers.” The buffalo story is discredited even by the secondary 
authorities which the author used, Borden was granted only 100,000 acres, and James 
Patton was not his son-in-law. But since footnotes are used with the greatest economy, 
it is difficult to trace the origin of any particular statement. There are a few obvious 
slips in other sections of the book, such as “jurat” for “javat” in a familiar Latin 
quotation (p. 37), and the statement that the Ohio Company was making money 
out of western lands (p. 94). However, it is a different matter when Dr. Kincaid is 
dealing with the Cumberland Gap region. There he is on familiar ground, and his 
vivid narrative of Civil War operations and of the spectacular financial ventures of 
Alexander Alan Arthur during the flush times before the crash of 1893 are fresh, 
apparently authentic, and thoroughly readable. On the whole, this volume-is a credit- 
able beginning of the series on great highways being edited by Jay Monaghan, state 
historian of Illinois. THOMAS PERKINS ABERNETHY 
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LETTERS FROM LEE’S ARMY, OR MEMOIRS OF LIFE IN AND OUT OF THE 
ARMY IN VIRGINIA DURING THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES. Com- 
piled by Susan Leigh Blackford. Annotated by Charles Minor Blackford. Edited and 
abridged for publication by Charles Minor Blackford UI. (New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1947, pp. 312, $3.50.) This volume is the second Civil War bock (see 
Am. Hist. Rev., LI [April, 1946], 518) to come from the notable Blackford family 
of Lynchburg, Virginia, five sons of which saw active service in the Confederate 
army. It consists Jargely of letters from Captain Charles M. Blackford to his wife, 
Mrs. Blackford’s letters to her husband, which portrayed the usual hardships of the 
homefront, and brief extracts from William M. Blackford’s diary. Mrs. Blackford ties 
the story together with a narrative composed in after years. Captain Blackford’s letters 
from the Potomac area, first Manassas, Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, East Tennessee, 
and finally from the army defending Richmond, are rich in human observations. 
Recorded here are examples of heroism as well as the reverse, Federal and Con- 
federate. This high-minded Virginian, despite occasional bitterness, could view his 
adversary with admiration, as when he praised Colonel E. D. Baker’s gallantry at 
Ball’s Bluff, or with poignant sympathy when he reflected upon the dead Union 
soldier at first Bull Run. Calm and objective was his characterization of Lincoln in 
June, 1864: “He [Lincoln] seems to be a man of very good sense, rough, uncul- 
tivated, but I have no doubt is honest in his opinions” (p. 256). There are also 
vignettes of Lee, whom he idolized, and of Longstreet, Kirby Smith, Jeb Stuart, 
Braxton Bragg (whom he criticized), Jefferson Davis, and others. Of especial value 
is the firsthand picture of “Stonewall” Jackson. Here are underscored Jackson’s sincere 
religious zeal,:his abstraction, rudeness, and lack of consideration, and also the in- 
spiriting genius of this “curious, wonderful man” (p. 96). Through these pages, 
moreover, the decline of Southern morale unfolds. Captain Blackford became appre- 
hensive as early as April, 1862; he at once read the true significance of Gettysburg, 
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and noted the effect of the hopeless economic situation on morale, 1864-65. Yet on 
occasion Blackford could. be Dantonesque, as when he complained, “There is too 
little of the terrible earnestness of a revolution” (p. 231). Able to fend for himself 
and family, however, Blackford retained his perspective and humor to the end. This 
book, despite inadequate editing, is an Important addition to the source literature of 
the Civil War. OLLINGER CRENSHAW 
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WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA: SIXTY YEARS. By Gilbert E. Govan 
and James W. Livingood. (Chattanooga, University of eer 1947, PP. Xiv, 
271, $3.00.) 
EXECUTIVE PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATE OF INDIANA, 1816-1836, Edited 
by Dorothy Riker. (Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Bureau, 1947, pp. xiv, 911, $5.00.) 
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THE PIONEER LAWYER AND JURIST IN MISSOURI. By William Francis English, 
Associate Professor of History. [The University of Missouri Studies, Vol. XXI, No. 2.] 
(Columbia, . University of Missouri, 1947, pp. 144, $1.50.) This well-documented 
monograph traces in detail the development of the bench and bar of Missouri from 
1804 until the middle of the century. Although in most respects a typical frontier 
state, the influence in Missouri of French and Spanish courts and legal codes, differing 
widely from American institutions and doctrines, was an unusual factor. The pro- 
longed and lucrative controversies involving Spanish land grants compelled the abler 
Missouri lawyers to master the intricate Spanish law and to participate in the political 
manipulation in support of a “liberal policy” for their acquisitive clients. Until 1850, 
the dockets both of federal and of state courts were crowded with land-title suits, The 

- members of the bench and bar came chiefly from New England, Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. Their legal training was meager and superficial; few were graduates 
of colleges or of law schools, but “read law” in the office of a local attorney. The 
‘practice of law was a rough routine, conducted over isolated circuits and centered in 
the village market place, with primitive facilities, inadequate libraries, and only fairly 
‘competent judges, As the commonwealth developed, litigation grew in land cases, the 
fur trade, lead mining, transportation, and merchandising. Usually conservative in 
matters of economic and financial policy, lawyers themselves engaged in land specula- 
tion, railroad promotion, and other business enterprises. Politics, office-seeking and 
-office-holding were, for many, fields of major interest. In the wider area of public 
affairs, the Missouri lawyer had an important part in the development of education, 
journalism, and scientific agriculture, as well as in the social and religious life of the 

_times. The author enlivens his careful and meticulous work by interesting descriptions 
of the careers of numerous pioneer lawyers and judges. A few of these, notably 
Thomas Hart Benton, Edward Bates, Hamilton R. Gamble, and Charles D. Drake, 
achieved national recognition. Tuomas S. BArcLAY 


THE BIG BONANZA: AN AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF THE DISCOVERY, 
` HISTORY, AND WORKING OF THE WORLD-RENOWNED COMSTOCK 
LODE OF NEVADA. By Dan De Quille [William Wright]. Introduction by Oscar 
Lewis. [Western Americana, edited by Robert Glass Cleland and Oscar Lewis.] (New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1947, pp. xli, 439, viii, $5.00.) This classic work by the Boswell 
of early Nevada mining days must always bear comparison with. Mark Twain’s 
classic Roughing It. Twain’s book is superior as literature; De Quille’s is much 
superior as history. The first and only edition of The Big Bonanza was published in 
1876, and went out of print in 1912. We now have a handsome reprint, including 
reproduction of the original illustrations—first of a series of reprints in the field 
of early Western Americana. Dan De Quille was the nom de plume of William 
Wright, an Iowan who tried his luck at prospecting in California and Nevada (or 
Utah), from 1857 to 1862, without success. Then from 1862 until its suspension in 
1893, he was reporter and editor on the Virginia City Enterprise, meanwhile con- 
tributing frequent sketches on mining life to California periodicals, As Twain's room- 
mate and senior reporter, he exercised great influence upon the younger man during 
his formative years, while Mark was first trying his hand as full-time journalist and 
humorist. The humorous sketches, or “Quaints,” of De Quille were the models for 
those with which the fledgling Twain tried out his wings, not always with success. 
Twain spent only two years as a Comstock reporter; he had a poor memory and 
preferred to rely on extravagant flights of imagination. De Quille’s is accordingly much 
the better work as a documentary source book for Comstock history. Mr. Lewis, in 
his introduction based on new materials, shows how De Quille had first planned two 
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books—one of humorous sketches reprinted from his newspaper, one of dry facts 
and statistics as inspired by the rich mineowners, who wanted a book to publicize 
themselves and to boom their stock shares. Mr, Lewis shows how Twain persuaded 
De Quille to combine the two, to come to Hartford for final writing, and to let 
Twain's own subscription publisher handle publication. Whatever its literary or com- 
mercial failings may have been, to the historian this is a sound and dependable source 
on Comstock mining days, from the 1850's to the great fire of 1875. It overpraises. 
De Quille's rich mineowner friends, and neglects some men and events. But it is in- 
valuable for technical problems of mining as well as for social life of the miners— 
both of which the author knew so well, Austen E, HUTCHESON 


FRANCES GREENBERG ARMITAGE PRIZE WINNING ESSAYS: ARMITAGE 
COMPETITION IN OREGON PIONEER HISTORY, REED COLLEGE, 1942- 
1946. [Reed College Bulletin: Volume XXI, Number 4; Volume XXIII, Number 2; 
Volume XXIV, Number 2; Volume XXV, Number 3.] (Portland, Oregon, Reed 
College, 1942-47, pp. 40, 32, 46, 84.) An annual competition in Oregon pioneer his- 
tory was established for undergraduates and graduates of Reed College in 1941, and 
the essays awarded prizes after the first year have been published from time to time 
in the Reed College Bulletin. The present volume, distributed without title page, 
explanatory preface, table of contents, or index, binds together the four issues of the 
Bulletin containing the ten essays so published and an appreciation of Sylvanus. 
Crittenden Armitage, the donor, which appeared in the January, 1945, issue. Whether 
these are reprints or the original issues is not apparent, Despite this rather haphazard 
method of publication, the quality of the essays is a credit to Mr. Armitage, to Reed 
College, and to Professor Dorothy O. Johansen’s sound scholarship and teaching in 
this field. Although no awards in the graduate division have been made since 1942, 
all of the essays are distinctly superior to most of the articles that have appeared, for * 
instance, in the Oregon Historical Quarterly during the same period. Without excep- 
tion they contribute knowledge to Oregon history, are acceptably written and well 
documented; several are based on manuscript sources that had not been fully exploited. 
The reviewer is puzzled by two phenomena noted in perusing this volume. First, all 
of the essays published except one, and that the second prize for last year, were written 
by women. Is this the result of the war years, or are men shying away from history? 
Or is it only that women, at least at Reed College, take contests more seriously than 
men? Secondly, all but one of these essays are devoted principally, most of them exclu- 
sively, to pre-Civil War subjects. To anyone who knows something of the drama 
of the Pacific Northwest in that period the fascination of the forties and fifties is 
understandable, but it is amazing that only one in ten found anything of interest in 
the comparatively unworked era after 1850. Within the definition of the competition, 
which is limited to pioneer history, there are at least another thirty years open to 
investigation. Jesse S. DouGLas 
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HAmBLETON Tapp, el al. Rogers Clark Ballard Thruston (November 6, 1858—December 30, 1946). 
Filson Club Hist. Quar., Apr. i 

SAMUEL C. WiLLriams. Early Iron Works in the Tennessee Country. Tennessee Hist. Quar., Mar.. 

Donatp Day, The Life of George Washington Harris [1814-69]. Ibid, 

JosePHiNE E. PmLuirs. Flatboating on the Great Thoroughfare. Bell. Hist. and Phil. Soc. Ohio, 
une. 

TA WiLrrED E, BinkLeY. Evolution of Ohio Northern University. Northwest Ohio Quar., Apr- 

CuirForD R. BorTEL. Old Canal Days at Texas, Ohio. Ibid. 
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Winniam O. Lync. An Early Crisis in Indiana History. Indiana Mag. Hist., June. 

CHELSEA L, Laws. The Great Migration and the Whitewater Valley. Ibid. 

JuLius T. MuzncH, The Contributions of Missouri's German Immigrants. Bull. Missouri Hist. 
Soc., Apr. ek 

«CHARLES E, Pererson. Colonial St. Louis [1]. Ibid. 

Eprror. Jean Baptiste Roy—-St, Louis Fur Trader. Ibid. 

WILLIAM J. PETERSEN. Beginnings of Journalism in Iowa. Iowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., July. 

Eare D. Ross. George Barnard Sargent: Western Promoter [1818-75]. Ibid., Apr. 

GEORGE B. SARGENT. Lecture on the “West” [Boston, Feb. 24, 1858; reprint]. Ibid. 

Epwarp E, Youncer. John A. Kasson at Vienna and Berlin (1877-81, 1884-85]. Ibid. 

“Jacon A; SWISHER. Good Templars in Iowa. Ibid., July, 

W, A. Tirus. A Brief Account of the Stockbridges. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., June. 

Ricwarp N. Current. The First Newspaperman in Oshkosh [James Densmore, 1820-89]. Ibid. 

ANDREW F. Jensen. Two Decades of Trouping in Minnesota, 1865-1885. Minnesota Hist., June. 

Zyuipua S. Morton. Harriet Bishop, Frontier Teacher. Ibid, 

RoserT L. Broom. Kansas and Popular Sovereignty in Pennsylvania Newspapers, 18<6—1860. 
Pennsylvania Hist., Apr. 

:ArcH O’Bryant. Differences in Wichita Indian Camp Sites as Revealed by Stone Artifacts. Kansas 
Hist, Quar., May. 

Evererr N, Dick. Problems of the Post Frontier City as Portrayed by Lincoln, Nebraska, 1880- 
1890, Nebraska Hist., Apr. 

Ray H. Marrison. The Burlington Tax Controversy in Nebraska over the Federal Land Grants. 
Ibid, 

‘Norsert R. MABNKEN. Ogallala—Nebraska’s Cowboy Capital. Ibid. 

«CAROLYN Tuomas FOREMAN. Education among the Quapaws. Chron, Oklahoma, Spring. 

James D. Morrison. Travis G. Wright and the Leavenworth Expedition. Ibid. 

“Harvey ELMER Tose. Oregon Labar Disputes, 1919-1923: I, The Living Wage. Oregon Hist. — 
Qrar., Mar. 


DocuMENTS 


Joun C. ANDRESSOHN, The Kothe Letters [1854-74]. Indiana Mag. Hist., June. 

‘Some Letters of James Mathews and Caroline Mathews Stone [1857-66]. Iowa Jour. Hist. and 
Pol., July. 

Ernest Sr. Ausin. Autobiography of Michael Frank [1804-94]. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., June. 

_Ricmarp Baron and Grace Lee Nure. A Winter in the St. Croix Valley, 1802-1803: A Fur 
Trader's Reminiscences, by George Nelson. Minnesota Hist., June. 

“Henry F. Lucas, Early Dutch Settlement in Minnesota: The Hollanders in Minnesota, 1856- 
1897, by Herman Rogers. lbid. 

¿PowELL Moore. A Hoosier in Kansas: The Diary of Hiram H. Young, 1856-1895 [concl'd]. 
Kansas Hist, Quar., May. 

Letters of Julia Louisa Lovejoy, 1856-1864 [I]. Ibid. 
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James S. Cunningham 


HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES: 1044. NO, 10. A SELECTIVE 
GUIDE TO THE MATERIAL PUBLISHED IN 1944 ON ANTHROPOLOGY, 
ARCHIVES, ART, ECONOMICS, EDUCATION, FOLKLORE, GEOGRAPHY, 
GOVERNMENT, HISTORY, INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, LABOR AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE, LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE; LAW, LIBRARIES, 
MUSIC, AND PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Miron Burgin, for the Library of Congress 
and the Joint Committee on Latin American Studies of the Conference Board of As- 
sociated Research Councils, National Research Council, American Committee on Edu- 
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cation, American Council of Learned Societies, and the Social Science Research 
Council. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1947, pp. 440, $7.00.) 


BIBLIOGRAFÍA HISPANOAMERICANA. LIBROS ANTIGUOS Y MODERNOS 
REFERENTES A AMÉRICA Y ESPANA. Recopilado por D. y R. Behar. Prólogo 
del Dr. Enrique Gandía. (Buenos Aires, Liberia Panamericana, 1947, pp. 371.) 


LIBRO PRIMERO DE LA RECOPILACION DE LAS CEDULAS, CARTAS, 
PROVISIONES, Y ORDENANZAS REALES, Por Juan de Solórzano Pereira. Two 
volumes. [Facultad de derecho y ciencias sociales, Instituto de historia del derecho 
Argentino.] (Buenos Aires, 1945.) 


THE PAGEANT OF MIDDLE AMERICAN HISTORY. By Anne Merriman Peck. 
(New York, Longmans, Green, 1947. pp. x, 496, $4.00.) The author is not to be con- 
fused with Miss Annie S. Peck, an earlier writer on Pan American economics and 
geography. “Pageants” from her ready pen already depict Mrs. A. M. Peck’s wide 
reading and travel in South America and Canada, not to mention her other cultural 
and social studies devoted to Europe. In all of these, artistic sketch maps and chapter 
headings have given her a reputation as illustrator in keeping with her ability as a 
writer, especially for juvenile readers. They also appeal to more mature circles. “Mid 
America” in her treatment consists of Mexico and the five Central American republics 
and Panama. Others would include the West Indies, not merely as introductory points 
to the discovery of the mainland, But within the limits the author has marked out 
for herself, she presents the salient historical features of each separate area from pre- 
historic Indian imperialism to its modern counterpart. Both text and sketch display 
the results of wide reading and observant and appreciative travel. Her narrative really 
presents personalities—Alvarado, Zumárraga, Morazán, and Cárdenas as well as 
Cortés, Santa Anna, Juárez, and Diaz. Hidalgo and Lombardo Toledano both stand 

* for the Mexican peon, and William Walker and Minor Keith represent different types 
of isthmian interventionists, The bock is about equally divided between the colonial 
and the national periods; more of its pages belong to the twentieth than to the nine- 
teenth century. An impressive list of titles makes up her bibliography, as her text abun- 
dantly confirms, although the absence of an accepted authority like W. O. Scroggs; 
Filibusters and Financiers, may suggest the occasional use of an inferior substitute. 
The observations of seasoned travelers such as Thomas Gage, Madame Calderén 
de la Barca, and John L. Stephens are scattered through the appropriate chapters. Her 
statements show some perusal of original as well as secondary sources, but specialists 
may not always agree with her conclusions. On page 219 “José de Valdez” obviously 
is intended for José de Gálvez, Morelos (p. 235) was hardly “shot secretly without 
a trial” (cf. Bancroft, History of Mexico, IV, 618~22). Her stirring narrative we 
may well believe records few such slips. She criticizes those who “took” Panama or 
supported “dollar diplomacy” as well as the local dupes or dictators who brought on 
their intervention. The “Rebirth” of Mexico is described as sympathetically as its long 
drawn out “Revolution.” In the fullness and fairness of its interpretation this book 
should prove as acceptable to mature readers as to younger groups, Both classes will 
appreciate the artistry and the interest she imparts to a long and difficult summary of 
events in a strategic area. Isaac J, Cox 


The following new periodicals have appeared: Inter-American Economic Affairs (Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Studies, Simon G. Hanson, Editor, Miron Burgin, Associate 
Editor), Washington, I, no. 1, June. This important publication will provide an out- 
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- let for mature scholarship in economic history and current problems, pertinent 
analyses of government policy and administration, and the Institute contributions from 
a program of business. research. Poltbiblon: Bibliografía acumulativa Argentina e 

- hispanoamericana (Polibiblon, S.R.L., Director comercial, Ernesto Machado, Director 
técnico, Carlos Victor Penna), Buenos Aires, I, no. 1, May r. (See Am. Hist. Rev., 
April, 1947, p. 642, for note on The Soctal Sciences in Mexico, etc., the first number of 
which appeared in May.) 


ARTICLES 


RaúL Porras BARRENECHA. Quipu y Quilca (contribución histórica al estudio de la escritura en el 
antiguo Perú). Mercurio Peruano (Lima), Jan. 

Atronso Caso, The Eagle and the Nopal. Soc. Set. Mexico (México, D.F.), May. 

ARMANDO ALVAREZ Peproso. Plano científico de Colombo para o descobrimiento e evolucao de 
suas idéias geográficas, Rev, Inst. Hist. Geog. Brasileira (Rio de Janeiro), Jan., 1946. 

ALBERTO Mario SaLas. Los caballos en la conquista de América. Logos (Buenos Aires), no. 7, 
1945. 

Venancio D, Carro. El indio y sus derechos y deberes según Francisco de Vitoria, O.P. Ree. 
Indias (Madrid), Apr., 1946. 

ALEJANDRO Sóro CÁRDENAS. Las leyes de Indias y la realidad Alcan: Clío (Santiago de 
Chile), Nov., 1946. 

DANIEL ANTOKOLETE: Influencia del Padre Francisco de Vitoria en la formación del derecho 
internacional moderno. Rev. Fac. Derecho y Ciencias Soc. (Buenos Aires), Oct., 1946, 

Carnos WyLp Ospina. La metrópoli guatemalense y su éxodo por tierras y siglos, Rev. Guate- 
mala, Dec. 

José Rojas GarcrpueNas. Fray Juan de Alameda, arquitecto franciscano del s. XVI. Abside 
(México, D.F.), Jan. 

GasrreL MÉNDEZ PLANCARTE. Fray Diego Valades, humanista franciscano del siglo XVI. Ibid., 
July, 1946. 

ALLAN CHRISTELOW. Great Britain and the Trades from Cadiz and Lisbon to Spanish America 
and Brazil, 1759-1783. Hispanic Am. Hist, Rev., Feb. 

SAMUEL WiLsoN, yr. An Architectural History of the Royal Hospital and the Ursuline Convent 
of New Orleans. Louistana Hist. Quar., July, 1946. 

ANDRÉ LAFARGUE. Opera in New Orleans in the Days of Yore. Ibid. 

Arturo UsLar Prerri. Andrés Bello, el desterrado, Cuadernos Americanos (México, D.F.), May. 

WILLIAM A. KELEBER. The Year of Decision. New Mexico Hist, Rev., Jan. 

Luts Recasins SicHEs, The Social Sciences in Argentina. Soc. Sci. Mexico, May. 

E. L. Kanpev. Education in Latin America. Hispania, May. 

MARGARET ALEXANDER MarsH. Monoculture and the Level of Living: An Hypothesis. Inter-Am. 
Ec, Affairs, June. 

KincsLeY Davis. Latin America’s Multiplying Peoples, For. Affairs, July. 

Epwin Ryan. What Is “Latin America”? Americas, Apr. 

GERMÁN AÁRCINIEGAS. Presencia del Nuevo Mundo: La EE en la América Látina. Ree. 
América (Bogota), Apr. 

CHARLES Lyon CHANDLER. Origem das relações políticas e comerciais entre o Brasil e os Estados 
Unidos. Rev. Inst. Arq. Hist. Geog. Pernambucano, 1945. 

Antonio Rocha, Pan Americanism as a Living Force, Bull. Pan Am. Union, May. 

ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG. A Hemisphere in Tune. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


- A. Twesar. Instructions for the Confessors of Conquistadores Issued by the Archbishop of Lima 
in 1560. Americas, Apr. 
HILDEBRANDO AccioLy. A questão da sucessão dinástica em Portugal, após a morte de D. Joao VI. 
Una carta inédita do Primeiro imperador do Brasil ao Papa Gregório XVI, Rev, Inst, Hist, 
Geog. Brasileira (Rio de Janeiro), Jan., 1946. 
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Ricard S. PATTERSON, The New Granadan Draft of a Convention for the Settlement of the 
Panama Riot Claims, Hispanic Am, Hist, Rev., Apr. 


INDEXES, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ARCHIVE GUIDES 


Bibliografía (Montevideo), Oct. 

Bibliografía hispanoamericana. Rev. Hisp. Mad., nos. 1, 2, 1945. 

GUILLERMO MONCKEBURG BARROS. Ensayo de una bibliografía de historia ecclesiástica de Chile. 
Bol. Acad. Chilena Hist. (Santiago), Sept., 1946. 

MeLissa A. CiLLEY. Brazilian Literature: A Selected Bibliography. Hispania, Feb. 

WALTER SPALDING, Literatura brasilera. Univ. Pontificado Bolivariana, Aug., 1946. 

TANCREDO DE Barros Parva, Bibliografía cronológica compilado por “Um bibliógrafo carioca.” 
Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Brasileira, Jan., 1946. 

Fontes para estudo da vida e da obra do jornalista da independencia, 1bid. 

Matcotm D. McLean. The Bexar Archives. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Apr. 

Laura L. Porreous (marginal notes by Walter Prichard). Index to the Spanish Judicial Records 
of Louisiana, LXXXIV, July, 1785. Louisiana Hist. Quar., July, 1946. ; 

Indices: Gobernación y Capitanía General, tomo XXIII; Reales provisiones, tomo XXVII; 
Compañía Guipuzcoana, tomo XIII; Intendencia de Ejército y Real Hacienda, tomos XXIII y 
XXIV; Hojas militares, tomo XII, letras U y V; Gobernación de Guayana, tomos XII y XIII; 
República de Venezuela, Secretaría del Interior y Justicia, tomos LXXXI, LXXXII, 
LXXXIII. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Caracas), Mar., 1946. 

Raren R. Shaw. Bibliographical Cooperation with Latin America. Bull. Pan dm. Union, May. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 
ARTICLES 


SiLvio ZavaLa. Colonial Origins of Peonage in Mexico, Soc. Sci. Mexico, May. 

Joun Francis Bannon. Black-Robe Frontiersman: Pedro Méndez, S.J. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., 
Feb. 

ALBERT C. Manucy. Florida in North Carolina Spanish Records. Florida Hist, Quar., Apr. 

GEORGE J. UNDREINER. Fray Marcos de Niza and His Journey to Cibola, Americas, Apr. 

J. Ienacto Rusio MaN£. El Conde de Lizarraga-Bengoa, D. Martín de Urzúa y Arismendi, 
Gobernador y Capitán General de Yucatán, Mem, Acad, Mex. Hist, (México, D.F.), July, 1946. 

GUILLERMO Porras Múñoz. Fray Pedro de Espinareda, Inquisidor de Nueva Vizcaya. Ibid. 

JorcE Icnacio Rusio MaÑÉ, Jurisdicciones del Virreinato de Nueva España en la primera mitad 
del siglo xvui, Rev. Indias (Madrid), Apr., 1946. 

ADOLFO DE Hosros. The Status of the Boriquenses under Spanish Sovereignty. Acta Americana, 
Oct, 

ARTHUR Woopwarp. Lances at San Pasqual [concl.]. California Hist. Soc. Quar., Mar. 

A. Marín García, Un precursor de la independencia de Cuba. América (La Habana), Mar. 


DOCUMENTS 


Un inventario de los documentos de la colonización Boturini por Vicente de la Rosa y Saldívar, 
Intérprete General de la Real Audiencia, Mem. Acad. Mex, Hist. (México, D.F.), July, 1946. 

La relación de Chiepetlan, Guerrero (1777). Ibid. 

Rosertr H. BarLow. Relación de Tlalcozauhtitlan. El México Antiguo, Mar. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


EL REGIMEN DE LA TIERRA EN LA AMÉRICA ESPAÑOL DURANTE EL 
PERIODO COLONIAL. Por José M. Ots Capdequi. [Publicaciones de la Universidad 
de Santo Domingo, XLIII.] (Ciudad Trujillo, Editora Montalvo, 1946, pp. 174.) 
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ROBERTO LeviLLIER. El Imperio Incaico. Pan América (Buenos Aires), Sept., 1946. 

Juan B. Lasrres. Garcilaso y la medicina [cont.]. Ree. Argentina Hist. Medicina (Buenos Aires), 
Apr., 1946. 

SISTER Mary ANGELA BLANKENBURG. German Missionary Writers in Paraguay [cont.]. Mid-Am., 
Apr. 

Ricarno Levene. Historia de la segunda Audiencia de Buenos Aires. Rev. Indias Medal: 
Apr., 1946. 

Martín S. Norr. La villa imperial. Bol, Acad, Nac. Hist. Buenos Aires, 1946. 

Mario BriceñO-IracorrY. Un enemigo de la humanidad (capítulo VII del libro en prensa, “El 
Regente Heredia o la Piedad Heróica”). Rev. Nac. Cultura (Caracas), Mar. 


DocuMENTS 


Inventario de los Bienes pertenecientes a la Iglesia Catedral de Caracas. Bol. Arch. Gen, Nac. 
(Caracas), Mar., 1946. 

Testimonio de la concordia celebrada en esta capital en 6 de junio de 1691 . . . que señala los 
Estipendios que gozan los Curas Doctrineros. fhid. f 


BRAZIL 


ÅRTICLES 


HéLio Viana. Matías de Albuquerque. Rev. Inst. Arq. Hist. Geog. Pernambucano, 1945. 
Gi pe Meruépio MARANBáo. Descrição das capitanias do Brasil em 1545. Ibid. >` 
ALronso E. Taunay. Escuadra francesa em Pernambuco (1661). Ibid. 


Basítio DÉ MAGALHÁES. O agúcar nos primórdios do Brasil colonial. Brasil Agucareiro (Rio de. 


Janeiro), Jan. 
AFonso VÁRZEA. O engenho do fação na carta. Ibid., Feb. 


NATIONAL PERIOD í 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


ÅRTICLES 


ALFONSO TEJA ZABRE. Posteridad. y presencia de Morelos. Memoria Acad, Nac, Hist. qe 
(México, D.F.), no. 1. 

LeRoy P. Grar. Colonization Projects in Texas South of Nueces, 1820-1845. Southwest Hist. 
Quar., Apr. 

Howarp F. Cuine. The “Aurora Yucateca” and the Spirit of Enterprise in Yucatan, 1821-1847. 
Hispanic Am, Hist. Rev., Feb. 

Jesús SiLva Herzoc. Las ideas económicas de México de 1821 a 1855. Cuadernos Americanos 
(México, D.F.), May. 

Id. Economic Ideas in Mexico in the A Congress of 18547. Soc. Sci. Mexico, May. 

ANTONIO VILLALOBOS. Los partidos politicos mexicanos. América (La Habana), Mar, 

Kurt F. REINHART. Positivism in Mexico. Americas, Apr. 

SANFORD A. Mosk. Financing Industrial Development in Mexico. Inter-Am. Ec. Affairs, June. 

SIR FRANK STOCKDALE. The Work of the Caribbean Commission. Internat. Affairs, Apr. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA ’ 


BOLIVAR AND THE INDEPENDENCE OF SPANISH AMERICA. By J. B. Trend. 
[Teach Yourself History Series.] (London, English Universities Press, 1947? pp. 299, 
4s. 6d.) “A very interesting informative account, for the general reader, of the career 
of Simon Bolivar (1783-1830), “the Liberator, and the great part which he played 
in the struggle for independence in the northern Spanish territories in South America.” 
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$ ARTICLES 


PauL A. Ruiz y Ruiz. La “Logia Lautaro” en la independencia de América. Rev. Oficial Junta 
Provincial Estud. Hist. Santa Fe (Argentina), Oct., 1946. 

ENRIQUE DE GANDÍA. Las ideas políticas de Perátdo Monteagudo. Universidad (Santa Fe, Argen- 
tina), Oct., 1945. 

CARLOS GREGORIO ROMERO Sosa. Nuevas investigaciones sobre Redhead, el médico de Belgrario y 
de Gúemes [cont.]. Rev. Argentina Hist. Medicina (Buenos Aires), Apr., 1946. 

Mariano DE VEDIA Y MITRE. La personalidad de Rivadavia. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. Buenos Aires, 
1946. 

Mario BELGRANO. Rivadavia y sus gestiones diplomáticas en Europe. Ibid. 

EMILIO RAVIGNANI. Rivadavia y la reorganización política de la provincia de Buenos Aires. Ibid. 

Ernesto H, CELESIA. Rivadavia y las reformas culturales, 1b:d. 

Luis ALaYsa Y Paz SoLDÁN. Grau. Mercurio Peruano, Nov. 

J. A. Osorio Lrzarazo. Biografía de un caudillo: Benjamín Herrera. Rev, América (Bogotá), 
Apr. 

RonaLp HiLron. Recuerdos de un criollo: William Henry Hudson. Mercurio Peruano, Jan. 

AMÉRICO A. Tonpa. Algunos rasgos del periodismo de la reforma. Rev. Oficial Junta Provincial 
Estud. Hist, Santa Fe, Oct., 1946. 

RopuLFo AMANDO PHILIPPI. Los orígenes de la colonización alemana en Chile. Bol. Acad. Chilena 
Hist, (Santiago), Sept., 1946. 

Rozsert A. RENNIE. Argentine Fiscal Policy. Inter-dm, Ec. Affairs, June. 

Hicinio Argo. Política Paraguaya. Cursos y Conferencias (Buenos Aires), Jan. 

Jusro Prieto. El problema del Paraguay mediterráneo. Pan América (Buenos Aires), Dec. 

GONZALO RoBLEs, Sudamérica y el fomento industrial. Trim. Ec., Apr. 

Isaac J. ANAYA. Confederación de la América del Sur. Pan América (Buenos Aires), Feb. 

FERNANDO DE LA VEGA. Apostillas históricas. Estudio (Bucaramanga), Oct., 1945. 


DocuMENTS 


Correspondencia del general Páez. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac, (Caracas), Mar., 1946. 
Sucesos del 24 de enero de 1848 en Caracas, Ibid. 
Documentos oficiales sobre “El Huáscar.” Mercurio Peruano (Lima), Nov. 


BRAZIL 
ARTICLES 


HENRIQUE Borreux. O conselheiro Manoel José de Souza França. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Brasileira 
(Rio de Janeiro), Jan., 1946. 

GERALDO BEZERRA DE MENEZES. O conselheiro Paulino, Aspectos da política Fluminense no 
segundo reinado. lbid. 

CarLos RizziNr. Dos clubes secretos os lojas macónicas. Ibid. 

EucÉnio Ecas. Libertação dos escravos. Rev. Inst. Arg. Hist. Geog. Pernambucano, 1945. 

RaúL J. BITTENCOURT. Perspéctiva histórica dos ideais de educação no Brasil. Rev. Brasileira 
Estudos Pedagógicos (Rio de Janeiro), Feb., 1946. 

JuLia FLANIGAN Succs. Women Workers in Brazil. Phylon, no. 1. 

Henry W. SPIEGEL. Income, Savings and Investment in Brazil. Inter-Am. Ec. Affairs, June. 
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eos» Historical News s... 


American Historical Association 


The List of Doctoral Dissertations in History Now in Progress at Universities 
in the United States, June, 1947 (see Am. Hist. Rev., July, p. 819) is now ready 
for distribution. The office of the Executive Secretary has some copies over and 
above those required to fill advance orders, Anyone wishing to order a copy may 
do so by writing the American Historical Association, Study Room 274, Library 
of Congress Annex, Washington 25, D. C. The price per copy is $1.00. 


Other Historical Activities 


Among the recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, may be 
noted: two letters to Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia, from the Cherokee warriors 
Outasite and Wateotta, bearing their marks, and “taken from the mouths of the 
two warriors at Fort Frederick, 18th of Feby. 1756”; photostatic copy of John 
Briscoe’s deed to 2,060 acres of land in Frederick County, Virginia, signed by 
Thomas Lord Fairfax, March 1, 1768; original resolutions of George Washington 
and other commissioned officers of the First Virginia Regiment, drawn up in a 
meeting at Fredericksburg, Virginia, November 23, 1772; about sixty mercantile 
letters and memorandums, in French, addressed mainly to Barthelemy Terrasson, 
French consul in Baltimore and later merchant in Philadelphia, July 13, 1773 to 
October 10, 1807; eighteen letters and memorandums of Benjamin Franklin to 
Dr. Jan Ingenhousz and others dealing for the most part with scientific subjects, 
mainly April 5, 1775 to October 23, 1788; microfilm of a volume of some eighty 
autograph letters addressed to Saint John de Crévecoeur, essayist and French 
consul general in New York, by George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, William 
Short, James Madison, Lafayette and others, mainly September 6, 1784 to January 
19, 1798; holograph letter from George Washington to George William Fairfax, 
June 30, 1786; microfilm of a 366-page early transcript of certain correspordence 
of John Cleves Symmes with Elias Boudinot, Jonathan Dayton and others, relating’ 
to the Miami Purchase, June 11, 1788 to December 20, 1796; autograph draft of 
the annual report of the Potomac Company, written by George Washington as 
the company’s president, [August, 1788]; one box of additional papers of Alfred 
Mordecai, relating to the Mordecai, Gratz, and Hays families, mainly 1790 to 
1900; ten autograph letters of James Monroe addressed to St. George Tucker and 
others, August 18, 1791 to November 6, 1829; autograph letter from Thomas 
Jefferson to Joseph Mussi, Philadelphia merchant, January 21, 1795; micro£lm of 
ten letters from or to Thomas Jefferson, February 27, 1795 to April 2, 1825; 
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holograph letter from George Washington to James Ross, in which public opinion 
on Jay's Treaty is discussed, August 22, 1795; autograph letter from George 
Washington to his nephew, George Lewis, April 9, 1797; seventeen letters, in one 
volume, mainly from Henry Dearborn to Joseph Bradley Varnum, March 7, 1798 
to April 6, 1814; photostatic copies of five letters of Thomas Jefferson, four ad- 
dressed to Albert Gallatin, and one to Thomas Newton, [February 14, 1804] to 
March 2, 1808; three holograph letters from Andrew Jackson to Colonel Stockley 
D. Hays, Quartermaster General, W. B. Sprague, and Samuel D. Ingham, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, November 22, 1813, April 7, 1829, and March 6, 1830; letter 
from William Henry Harrison to Isaac Shelby, April 5, 1818; nine boxes of papers 
of John Bassett Moore relating principally to William Learned Marcy, including 
copies of letters, diaries, and documents of Marcy, and approximately one hundred 
letters to Judge Moore in regard to Marcy, ca. 1820 to 1901; twelve holograph 
letters from John Tyler, addressed to Daniel Webster, Beverly Tucker, Thomas R. 
Dew, and others, mainly September 26, 1837 to November 5, 1860; fragmentary 
handwritten “Account of Mails Received at the Post-Office” mainly from offices 
in Ohio, 1840 to 1841; handwritten financial statement of the Baton Rouge 
Grosse Tete & Opelousas Rail Road Company, April 20, 1858; twenty-six boxes 
of the private and public papers of John G. Nicolay, including letters to or relating 
to Abraham Lincoln, contemporary memorandums by Nicolay of Lincoln’s con- 
ferences with his generals and cabinet officers, and further material gathered by 





Nicolay for his biography of Lincoln, as well as papers relating to Nicolay-s other 
literary work, ca. 1860 to 1905; holograph letter from Abraham Lincoln to F. H. 
Pierpont, onetime governor of West Virginia, letter to J. R. Fry in the writing of 
John Hay but signed by Abraham Lincoln, and four other papers bearing the 
autograph of Lincoln, August 5, 1861 to April 30, 1864; photostatic copy of a 
holograph letter from B. F. White, written from “Col. Speights Regiment,” Com- 
pany H, Little Rock, Arkansas, to his father and mother, September 24, 1862; 
manuscript petition to the Senate and House of Representatives of the Confederate 
States for compensation for the loss of a slave, signed by Mary Clark, and enclosing 
five supporting papers, and a manuscript report from the Committee on Claims 
to the Speaker of the House relating to the petition, [1863]; holograph letter from 
_Brigham Young to J. F. Kinney, M.C., dated at “G.S.L. City” March y, 1864; 
order for the release of prisoners of war upon condition that the oath of amnesty 
be taken, written and signed by Andrew Johnson, April 12, 1865, and endorsed 
by Abraham Lincoln, April 14, 1865; dispatch of Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of 
War, to Charles Francis Adams, minister of the United States to the Court of 
St. James, advising him of the assassination of Abraham Lincoln, April 15, 1865; 
dispatch from James Thompson to Charles Francis Adams, reporting the capture 
of Jefferson Davis and others, May 16, 1865; typescript copy of a letter from Mary 
Todd Lincoln to Mrs. [James W.] White, and photographic copy of portions of 
the holograph original, August 30, 1869; twelve holograph German letters of 
) 
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Ludwig Louis Buechner, author of Kraft und Staff, 1871 to 1888; twelve holo- 
graph letters from Lafcadio Hearn to J. W. Bouton, 1883 to 1887 and undated; 
holograph letter from Woodrow Wilson to D. C. Heath, April 19, 1886 (re- 
stricted); thirty-five scrapbooks of Frederic William Wile, containing mainly 
Wile's news stories, dispatches from abroad and columns, but including also a 
few letters and other papers, 1898 to 1941; photostatic copies of holograph letters 
from Woodrow Wilson to Walter M, Rankin and f  ] Seidensticker, March 
15, 1909 and September 4, 1911 (restricted); eight holograph letters and one post- 
card, in German, from Thomas Mann to the German writer and critic, Julius 
Bab, 1909 to 1930; three letters from P. T. Sherman to Eleanor S. Ewing, De- 
cember ro and 22, 1933 and April 16, 1934 (restricted); twenty-three additional 
papers of Lavinia L. Dock, 1935 to 1947; original manuscript of Irodiada by the 
late Vladimir Ivanovich Nemirovich-Danchenko, Russian novelist; two-page 
pencilled note from which Paul Valéry spoke at the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
appealing to the United States to recognize the responsibility of the Western 
Hemisphere as the last hope of civilization, November 21, 1938; microfilm of a 
sixty-three-page typescript copy of a grammar of the “Kepauku [Ekari]” lan- 
guage of Dutch New Guinea by Jean Victor de Bruijn, dated at “Erarotali,” 
February 25, 1942; a large collection of the papers of Raymond Clapper; teletype 
sheets containing messages relating to the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt, April 
12 to April 20, 1945; photostatic copies of additional papers of Lillian Everts, in- 
cluding letters from Louis Untermeyer, Robert Hillyer, and others, 1946 to 1947; 
typescript copy, with handwritten corrections, of an address by Thomas Mann, 
on “Nietzsche in the Light of Contemporary Events,” delivered at the Library of 
Congress, April 29, 1947. 


Since the first session of the Eightieth Congress did not appropriate funds for 
the continuation of the World War II Records Project, set up in the National 
Archives in the fall of 1947 at the request of President Truman, the work on the 
project has been suspended. The “Handbook of World War II Agencies and 
Their Records,” which was the principal undertaking of the project to date and 
on which excellent progress was made, will probably be published, although it may 
not be as comprehensive as was originally planned. 


Under date of June 12, 1947, the Bureau of the Budget issued in processed 
form a report of World War II histories then in progress. Copies of the report 
may be obtained on request to the Bureau, attention of Mrs. Eleanor Hyder. It is 
an interesting survey even if it did come out just as an economy-minded Con- 
gress was writing the obituary notices of many of the projects. 


It will be quite impossible to take notice in the review section of the increasing 
flow of the histories of individual combat and service units. A mere list of them 
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would take several pages, They are basic contributions to the ultimate over-all 
history of American military participation in World War II. They are published 
in various forms and by various houses. They are equally various in merit, as is 
pointed out by Mr. Lawrence in the May issue of Salute. Some of them represent 
the most vivid and effective writing produced in our day. This is true of the battle 
and area campaign studies produced by the Historical Division of the War De- 
partment under the general title “American Forces in Action.” Twelve paper- 
bound monographs have appeared, entitled severally: Guam, Papuan Campaign, 
Merrill's Marauders, Makin, The Admiralties, The Winter Line (in Italy), To 
Bizerte, Salerno, Volturno, Omaha Beachhead, St. Lo, and Small Unit Actions. 
Others are to follow. The War Department monographs are available through the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
at thirty-five or forty cents each, except Omaha Beachhead, which is extra size 
with twenty-five maps, many in colors, and seventy remarkable large photos, all 
for $1.50. The histories of combat units will interest the veterans who fought in 
them. The Infantry Journal (1115 17th St., N.W., Washington, D. C.) is publishing 
over fifty of these and, as a public service, is keeping a list of all such histories 
published by other presses, and will answer inquiries. 


The Robert Todd Lincoln Collection of the Papers of Abraham Lincoln in the 
Library of Congress has been made available in microfilm form to libraries and 
other purchasers since the public opening of the collection on July 26. The size 
of the collection is indicated by the fact that a single copy of the microfilm will 
extend nearly two miles (10,300 feet). The collection has been indexed, in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the donor, Mr. Robert Todd Lincoln, and the index 
cards are incorporated into the microfilm. A single copy of the film may be pur- 
chased from the Library's Photoduplication Service for $645, and a microfilm copy 
of the index alone sells for $32. 


In the April, 1947, issue of the Review (p. 621) there is an announcement of 
the plan to publish a comprehensive edition of the papers of Lincoln. The sponsors 
of the project have sent out the following appeal: “The Abraham Lincoln As- 
sociation, First National Bank Building, Springfield, Illinois, solicits information 
concerning the present private ownership and location of any document com- 
posed by Abraham Lincoln, whether or not it has been published hitherto. Docu- 
ments in public institutions are readily accessible, but many of those held by 
individuals have not been located to date. The preparation of a complete edition 
of Lincoln’s writings from original sources will be greatly facilitated by informa- 
tion leading to procurement of photostatic copies of documents held by private 
individuals. Acknowledgment of assistance will be fully made upon publication.” 


The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission (Harrisburg) has 
authorized the printing of the papers of Colonel Henry Bouquet, Swiss-born com- 
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mander of British forces in Pennsylvania during the French and Indian War and 
the Pontiac War. Two or three volumes will be issued during 1947-49. S. K. 
Stevens, state historian, Donald H. Kent, associate historian, and Mrs. Autumn L. 
Leonard, editorial assistant, will be the editors. They will be grateful for knowl- 
edge of any Bouquet material in private collections or single letters in other 
manuscript collections. 


The microfilming of the Miles Poindexter Papers, 1897-1937, in the University 
of Virginia Library, has recently been completed. Undertaken as a joint project 
by the University of Washington, at Seattle, and the State College of Washington, 
at Pullman, the microfilm consists of 180 reels of film, covering 550,000 of the 
750,000 items in the collection. They cover, among other matters, Poindexter’s 
service in Congress, where, as United States senator from Washington (1911-23), 
he was a leader in the opposition to the participation of the United States in the 
League of Nations. President Harding appointed him ambassador to Peru, r923- 
28. He died in Virginia in 1946. 


Princeton University, beginning this fall, is offering an expanded program 
for the training of men for eventual service in government, business, teaching, 
and missionary work in the Near East. The new program is directed by the 
division of Oriental languages and literatures under Philip K. Hitti as chairman. 
Walter Livingston Wright, jr., former president of the American College, Istanbul, 
and now professor of Turkish language and history at Princeton, is associated 
with Dr. Hitti, and three other specialists have been added to the faculty of the 
division: T. Cuyler Young, asscciate professor of Persian language and history, 
and Lewis V. Thomas and Edward J, Jurji, lecturers in Arabic. Colloquial lan- 
guage instruction is included, and courses in the culture, religion, history, and 
institutions of the Near East are offered in co-operation with the department of 
history, politics, and economics aad the School of Public and International Affairs. 


The University of Minnesota this fall has initiated a Scandinavian atea study 
program through a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The 
new program, offered in the Scandinavian department headed by Alrik Gustafson, 
includes courses in languages, culture, and customs, with additional expanded 
studies in the history, politics, modern social advances, geography, and economic 
life of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, and Finland. The courses are or- 
ganized under the university's international area study program, of which Harold 
S. Quigley is the general chairman and L. S. Steefel the acting chairman. 


A new research organization, the Business History Foundation, Inc. (P. O, Box 
255, Forest Hills, New York), has been established to engage in and facilitate 
research in the history of the administration and operation of business and to 
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assist in the publication of studies in the field. It is a nonprofit corporation, which, 
it is expected, will be financed by gifts from individuals, institutions, and com- 
panies. The first notable project to be undertaken by the foundation, after more 
than a year's exploratory study of its feasibility and importance, is the preparation 
of a history of the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), which has made a gift 
to the foundation to facilitate its work. This project is planned to take at least five 
years; the research will be exhaustive, the presentation candid, and publication un- 
restricted. The work will be done by a group of scholars including Dr. Ralph W. 
Hidy and Dr. Muriel E. Hidy, formerly of Wheaton College (Massachusetts); 
and Mrs, Evelyn Knowlton, Mr. John Ewing, and Dr. C. S. Popple, who were 
trained in business history at the Harvard School of Business. Professor N. S, B. 
Gras will head the project, in a consulting capacity until his retirement from 
Harvard University, and Dr. Henrietta M. Larson has been granted leave from 
Harvard to have active charge of the work of the foundation and also to par- 
ticipate in research. 


International Organization is the name of a new periodical to be published 
quarterly by the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt, Vernon Street, Boston 8. The 
first issue appeared in February and in its 278 pages are news and documents from 
all types of international organizations, together with three articles by Leland 
Goodrich, Philip E. Moseley, and Dwight E. Lee. Miss Marie Carroll is responsible 
for a helpful selected bibliography on the chief international commissions and 
agencies, chiefly those connected with the United Nations. The annual subscription 


is $3.50 a year. 


An annual volume of abstracts of East European publications in history and 
the social sciences, including linguistics, is now being contemplated at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Dr. Thomas A. Sebeok, of Indiana University, will edit 
the “East European Abstracts,” as the series will be called. East European special- 
ists in the various social sciences are invited to communicate with the editor. 


The first issue of a new and interesting periodical Indian Archives (January, 
1947) has recently appeared. Its chief editor is Dr. S. N. Sen, Director of Archives, 
Government of India. This issue of ninety-six pages contains three original arti- 
cles by Indian contributors, three articles reprinted by permission from Western 
periodicals, a long “News Notes” section (pp. 45-87), and a shorter book review 
section. In his opening “Editor’s Note” Dr. Sen speaks of “the wisdom of the 
West in a science the West has made its own” and laments the fact that Western 
publications are generally not available to the keepers of records in India. It is in 
line with his purpose of making this journal “an information bureau for Indian 
archivists” that the Western material is reprinted. Western readers will discover 
from the “Study on Palm Leaf Manuscripts” by S. Chakravorti, in this issue, that 
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India is not behind in the scientific analysis of some of her own special problems. 
The article by Colonel R. H. Phillimore on records of the Survey of India, a large 
and valuable body of official cartographical records soon to be transferred to the 
Imperial Record Department, will interest archivists, historians, and geographers 
alike. Special mention should be made of the section of the news notes wherein 
the work of the various record offices in India is summarized, This is informa- 
tion not generally known and not easily obtainable by Western archivists and 
historians. Indian Archives is published quarterly by the Imperial Record Depart- 
ment, Government of India, New Delhi. The annual subscription is Rs. 8. 


The Egyptian Ministry of Education announces the formation of the Royal 
Society for Historical Studies with headquarters in Cairo. Its objects are, broadly 
speaking, comparable to those of our own progressive state historical societies, in- 
cluding a periodical. The publications will be mainly in the Arabic language with 
occasional articles and studies in a. modern European language. 


Renewing its grant to the Newberry Library for the Newberry Fellowships 
in Midwestern Studies, the Rockefeller Foundation has increased its former 
amount of $25,000 to $50,000. The fellowships are awarded for the writing of 
sound and readable books about the Middle West. Applications are now being 
received by Stanley Pargellis, Librarian of the Newberry Library, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. g 

The following awards in history and related fields have been granted by the 
Social Science Research Council: Grants-in-aid (for completion of research projects 
currently under way): Lamberto Borghi, New York City, a history of education 
in modern Italy; Eberhard F. Bruck, Harvard University, a history of the migra- 
tion of a religious idea through the laws of the Eastern and Western world; 
Jobn W. Coulter, University of Cincinnati, a study of the island of Ireland since 
its division into two governments in 1921; Frederick H. Cramer, Mt. Holyoke 
College, a study of the influence of the sciences in Roman life and law; Dorothy 
G. Fowler, Hunter College, a study of the life and times of John C. Spooner, 
United States senator from Wisconsin, 1885-91, 1897—1907; Leo Gershoy, New 
York University, an analysis of events preceding and during the Vichy regime 
with particular emphasis on the influence of Marshal, Pétain; Oscar Handlin, 
Harvard University, study of the cultural effects of separation upon emigrants to 
the United States; Lawrence A. Harper, University of California, an economic 
history of the Thirteen Colonies with special reference to the relative effective- 
ness of social planning and private enterprise; Helmut Hirsch, Roosevelt College, 
collection of data on the international government of the Saar Territory and com- 
pletion of a volume entitled “Pioneer in International Government”; Richard J. 
Hooker, Roosevelt College, study of the South Carolina frontier, 1766-72; Oscar 
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Jászi, Oberlin College, research on recent social and political changes in the 
Danubian countries and cheir probable consequences; Neil A. McNall, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, an investigation of mortgage indebtedness of farmers, and of 
mortgage loan activities of investors in the Genesee Valley, 1835-60; Graham H. 
Stuart, Stanford University, preparation of a volume on the history, organiza- 
tion, and work of the Department of State. Southern grants-in-aid: Thomas B. 
Alexander, Clemson College, a study of the political, and particularly pertinent 
social and economic, phases of the Reconstruction period in Tennessee; Berlin B. 
Chapman, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, a history of federal 
management of lands in the Cherokee Outlet from 1803 to 1907; Robert B. Holt- 
man, Louisiana State Uriversity, analysis of the use of historical references in 
German and Italian radio broadcasts during the war; Weymouth T. Jordan, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, a social history of Mobile during the 1850's; 
James W. Silver, University of Mississippi, research on public opinion in the Con! 
federacy. Research training fellowships (to Ph.D. candidates for work on disserta- 
tions): Robert I. Crane, Yale University, the Indian National Congress as a socio- 
historical movement; William W. Kaufmann, Yale University, British policy and . 
the independence of Latir: America, 1804-28; Helen Sullivan Mims, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Spanish social organization in its relation to the democratic tradition; 
Russell E, F. Planck, Columbia University, a study of public opinion on major 
internal political issues in postwar France and its relation to electoral returns; 
Eugene V. Schneider, Harvard University, the sources and social foundations of 
the “liberal” tradition in American life; William L. Spalding, jr., Cornell Uni- 
versity, the development of imperialistic tendencies within the German Social 
Democratic party, 1914-13; Theodore H. Vor Laue, Ph.D. Princeton University, 
for study at the Russian Institute of Columbia University (history). 


The director of the Institute of Early American History and Culture announces 
the awarding of a grant to Babette May Levy of Hunter College for completing a 
work on “Puritanism in the South and in the West Indies,” and to Frederick B. 
Tolles of Swarthmore College for finishing his manuscript on the “Philadelphia 
Quaker Merchant.” 


Shepard B. Clough, af Columbia University, has received a grant from the 
Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical Society to aid in continuing his study 
of the economic history cf the factors of production, primarily in the European- 
American scene. 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York' has made available a grant for a 
comprehensive study of the role of state universities in American education and 
the effects of government support upon these institutions. The study will be con- 
ducted by Frederic L. Paxson, Margaret Byrne professor of history, University of 
California. 
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Among the Guggenheim Latin American Fellowship Awards for 1947 two 
are for historical studies: Aníbal Sánchez Reulet, dean of the faculty of philosophy 
and letters, University of Tucumán, Argentina: studies of the influence of philo- 
sophic ideas in Spanish America, especially during the wars of independence; 
Eduardo Arcila Farías, historian, Caracas, Venezuela: studies of the economic ideas 
of Spanish America during the eighteenth century—in collaboration with Dr. 
Earl J. Hamilton, professor of economic history in the University of Chicago. 


Kenneth Bjork of St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota, has taken leave of 
absence for the coming year to study the contribution of Norwegian-Americans to 
the development of the Pacific Coast area. The project was conceived and is sup- 
ported by the Norwegian-American Historical Association. 


The annual meeting of the Mediaeval Academy of America was held in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, on Friday and Saturday, April 25-26, 1947. Archer Taylor, 
professor of German in the University of California, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent. Belle DaCosta Greene, director of the Pierpont Morgan Library, John Life 
LaMonte of the University of Pennsylvania, G. H. Gerould of Princeton, and 
John W. Spargo of Northwestern were elected to the council. Antonino De Stefano, 
professor of medieval history at the University of Palermo, was elected a corre- 
sponding fellow. Charles R. D. Miller, executive secretary of the Mediaeval Acad- 
emy, was appointed editor of Speculum to succeed the late Samuel Hazzard Cross. 
H. M. Smyser, professor of English in Connecticut College, Barnaby C. Keeney, 
assistant professor of history in Brown University, and John P. Elder, assistant 
professor of Greek and Latin at Harvard, were named assistant editors. Joseph R. 
Strayer, chairman of the department of history at Princeton, was elected a.fellow 
of the Academy. Others elected fellows are: Tom Peete Cross, University of 
Chicago; Sirarpie Der Nersessian, Dumbarton Oaks Research Library of Harvard 
University, Washington, D. C.; and B. L. Ullman, University of North Carolina. 


At the annual meeting of the council of the Institute of Early American His- 
tory and Culture, held in Williamsburg, May 2-3, 1947, Wesley F. Craven of 
New York University, John A. Krout of Columbia University, Richard Lee Mor- 
_ ton of the College of William and Mary, Raymond P. Stearns of the University 
of Illinois, and Carl Van Doren of New York City were elected to the council for 
a term of three years each. The principal topic of discussion at the mecting was 
the problem of the decline of interest in teaching and research in the field of 
early American history and the working out of ways and means of reviving it. 
At the meeting Louis B. Wright of the Huntington Library, a retiring member 
of the council, was presented with the first copy of Robert Beverley’s History and 
Present State of Virginia, which he edited for the Institute as its first publication. 
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The first New York annual state-wide convention of junior historians was ` 
held at Albany on May 10, with an attendance of 649 junior members of the New 
York State Historical Association, Thirty-six of the association’s sixty-one chapters 
were represented. 


Personal 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Wayne C. Grover has been named assistart archivist of the United States. He 
succeeds Dan Lacy, who recently resigned to accept a position in the Library of 
Congress. 


C. Mildred Thompson, dean of Vassar College for the past twenty-five years 
and professor of history, will retire at the close of the academic year 1947-48. She 
will continue to be active in the field of education for women in the South and in 
international education. 


C. W. de Kiewiet, dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, Cornell University, 
has gone to the Union of South Africa to visit the leading educational institutions 
and to write a report on research and teaching in the postwar Union. 


Lowell Ragatz, professor of European history in the George Washington 
University, has been granted sabbatical leave for the academic year 1947-48 and 
is now in London carrying on research in comparative colonial policies. 


Merle Curti is to be the first occupant of the Frederick Jackson Turner chair 
in history, recently established by the University of Wisconsin with funds provided 
“by the newly organized University of Wisconsin Foundation. 


Pitman B, Potter, formerly chairman of the department of international rela- 
tions and organization in the School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs of the 
American University, is now dean of the graduate division. Dr. Potter succeeds 
Dr. Ernst Posner, who has become associate director of the School of Social 
Sciences and Public Affairs, 

John D. Hicks has resigned as dean of the Graduate Division of the University 
of California, Berkeley, and has been made head of the department of history. 


Avery O, Craven, professor of American history at the University of Chicago, 
is a visiting professor for six months at the University of Sydney, where he is lec- 
turing on Western history. Dr, Craven will return about January 1, 1948. 


O 
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Yale University announces the following promotions and appointments: Wal- 
lace Notestein has become Sterling professor of English history emeritus; Alfred 
Whitney Griswold has been promoted to be professor of history; Hartley Simpson 
has been made associate professor of history and associate dean of the graduate 
school; Franklin LeV. Baumer and David M, Potter have been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor of history. Dr. Potter has been granted leave of absence 
for the academic year 1947-48 and has been appointed Harmsworth professor of 
American history at Oxford University. Samuel Hugh Brockunier of Wesleyan 
University has been appointed visiting lecturer in history, and Charles S. Gardner 
has been appointed visiting associate professor of Far Eastern history for the year. 


J. Montgomery Gambrill, of the Johns Hopkins University, is visiting professor 
of history at Smith College for the current academic year. 


Richard N. Current, formerly of Lawrence College, has been appointed May 
Treat Morrison professor of American history at Mills College. 


Gerald S. Graham, formerly professor of history in Queen’s University, King- 
ston, Ontario, is now reader in history in the University of London. 


Robert Kimball Richardson, professor of history and chairman of the depart- : 
ment at Beloit College, retired in June, 1947, after a tenure of forty-six years. 
Louis Taylor Merrill, who has been on the staff since 1938, succeeds Professor 
Richardson as head of the department. 


In the University of New Mexico, Josiah C. Russell has been made head of 
the department of history, Frank D. Reeve has been promoted to professor of 
history, and Arnold H. Price, of the State Department, has been appointed visit- 
ing assistant professor of history. 


Washington and Lee University has announced the election of William Glea- 
son Bean to a professorship on the Thomas Ball Foundation and the promotions 
of Ollinger Crenshaw to professor of history and of William A. Jenks to assistant 
professor of history. 


Rosser H. Taylor, formerly of Furman University, has been appointed professor 
of history and head of the department of social science in Western Carolina Teach- ' 
ers College, Cullowhee, North Carolina. 


Edward McClung Fleming, formerly of the City College, New York, has 
accepted appointment as dean and professor of history in Park -College, Park- 
ville, Missouri. 
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W. S. Tryon has been appointed professor of history in Boston University. ' 


Marvin W. Schlegel has resigned as assiszant state historian for the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical and Museum Commission to become chairman of the department 
of history and government at St. Helena Extension, College of William and Mary, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


F. Garvin Davenport, head of the history and political science department at 
Transylvania College for the past eleven years, has resigned to accept a position as 
head of the same department in Monmouth College, Illinois, 


Edwin J. Urch has accepted an appointment as professor of history and head 
of the department of history and political science at Defiance College, Defiance, 
Ohio. 


John Clinton Adams has been promoted to professor of history at Dartmouth 
College and Richard Blaine McCornack has been appointed instructor in history 
in the same institution. 


The George Washington University announces the promotion of Howard Max- 
‘ well Merriman to professor of American diplomatic history and the appointment 
of Roderic Hollett Davison, formerly of Princeton University, as assistant professor 
of European history. 


Samuel C, McCuiloch, formerly of the University of Michigan, has joined the 
staff of the department of history at Rutgers University... 


Alexander Marchant has accepted an associate professorship in the newly 
created Institute of Brazilian Studies at Vanderbilt University. 


Winston B. Thorson has been promoted to associate professor of history in 
the State College of Washington, Pullman. 


Robert M. Langdon, formerly of Stanford University, has joined the staff of the 
department of history of the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. 


The historical research section of the Air University, Montgomery, Alabama, . 
announces the appointment of Robert Earl McClendon, formerly of Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, and Oron Percy South, od of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, to its research staff. 


John Richard Alden has been promoted to associate professor of aa in the 
University of Nebraska. 
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J. Cutler Andrews, formerly a member of the department of history in the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, has been appointed associate professor of history 
in the Pennsylvania College for Women. * 


Neil A. McNall of the New York State College for Teachers, Albany, has: 


joined the department of history of Pennsylvania State College. 


William C. Bark, formerly of the University of Chicago, has accepted an ap- 


pointment as associate professor of history at Stanford University. 


Williams M. Mitchell of Westminster College (Fulton, Missouri) has accepted 
an appointment as associate professor of history at Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege. Walter S, Sanderlin, of the political science department at Washington and 
Jefferson College, has been appointed assistant professor of history at the same 
institution, 


Clara G. Roe has been appointed associate professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Akron, 


Lynn W. Turner, formerly of Monmouth College, is now executive director 
of the Indiana War History Commission and assistant professor of history 3 in 
Indiana University. 


Waldo E. L. Smith has been appointed assistant professor in Queen's Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Ontario, with special ESP for the courses in medieval 
and Renaissance history. 

J. Walter Graham, formerly assistant professor of classical languages and 
archaeology in the University of Missouri, is now assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of art and archaeology in the University of Toronto and keeper of the 
classical collection of the Royal Ontario Me 


New York University announces the promotion of John E. Fagg, Edwin G. 
Olson, Joseph Reither, and Minna R. Falk to assistant professors of history. 


Wayne S. Vucinich has been appointed assistant professor in history at Stan- 
ford University. 


Thomas H. Greer, formerly chief of the historical studies branch of the air 


historical office (headquarters, AAF) has been appointed assistant professor of ` 


history at Michigan State College. 


7 
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George B. Engberg, formerly of the University of Minnesota, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of history in the University of Cincinnati. 


Chester A. Bain, formerly of New York University, has gone to Idaho State 
College as instructor in history. 


The department of history of the University of Maryland announces the ap- 
pointment of the following to instructorships in American history: James L. 
‘Bates, E. James Ferguson, Crawford Sensenig, David S. Sparks, and Irvin G. 
- Wyllie. 


John B. MacInnes has been appointed instructor in history at Wheaton Col- 
lege, Norton, Massachusetts. 


RECENT DEATHS 


The death of Evarts Boutell Greene, June 24, closed a long and distinguished 
career as teacher and contributor to the history of colonial America, To everyone 
who knew him, either during his residence at the University of Ilinois, or his 
later years in Columbia University, or through his services to the American His- 
torical Association, his death brings a poignant sense of persona! loss. He was 
one of God's noblemen, the embodiment of what we mean when we say “a 
scholar and a gentleman.” 

Evarts Greene was born in Japan seventy-seven years ago, the son of Daniel 
Crosby Greene, a distinguished and well-loved missionary from 1869 to his death 
in 1913 in Tokyo. The son Evarts was the first of four distinguished sons to return 
to Ámerica to complete his education. After three years in Northwestern Univer- 
sity he transferred to Harvard University, where he graduated in 1890, and where, 
three years later, he received his doctor's degree, followed by a year's fellowship 
spent in study in Germany. His first and longest association, from 1894 to 1923, 
was with the University of Illinois where, as a professor and head of the depart- 
ment and as dean of the arts college, he helped build that institution up to front 
rank among state universities, That was especially true of the department of his- 
tory. But academic administration in a dean's office was distasteful to him. A 
professorship in Columbia University, however sharp the change, offered a chance 
to devote himself more completely to teaching and to his own research. From 
1923 to his retirement in 1939, from 1926 as DeWitt Clinton professor, he added ' 
distinction and gave faithful service to the department on Morningside Heights. 
For his civic and scholarly services to the Historical Library Centennial Commis- 
sion in Illinois, he substituted services to similar groups in New York City. In 
addition to this, he had, during close to a score of years, served on almost every 
committee and held nearly every honorary office in the American Historical As- 
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sociation closing with the presidency in 1930. Membership in learned societies and 
honorary degrees were his in full measure. 

As a writer and editor of documents, Professor Greene’s work was marked by 
painstaking care at every point rather than by facile writing or bold generaliza- 
tions. The caution of the scholar reinforced the innate restraint of the man. His 
first published work, The Provincial Governor in the English Colonies of North 
America (1898), was a model of its kind. His volume in “The American Nation” 
series was on Provincial America (1905). To the Fox-Schlesinger series on the 
“History of American Life,” he contributed the volume, The Revolutionary Gen- l 
eration, 1763-1790 (1943). Other useful volumes were a college text on the colo- 
nial period and, with R. B. Morris, 4 Guide to the Sources for Early American 
_ History in New York City. One should add the title that would be perhaps his 
own favorite, Religion and the State in America (1941), and also the tribute to 
his father in 4 New Englander in Japan (1927). A congenial home was always 
his through the devotion of his sisters, for Professor Greene never married. He 
died at Croton-on-the-Hudson, New York, where the gentle and somewhat absent- 
minded professor had made his place in the community, and 1t pleased him that 
his last honor was to be elected to the local Rotary Club. 


Nellie Neilson, professor emeritus of history at Mt. Holyoke College, died at 
her home in South Hadley on May 26 after an illness of two months, Miss Neilson 
was born in Philadelphia on April 5, 1873. She was a graduate of Bryn Mawr 
where she took her B.A. in 1893, her M.A. in 1894, and her doctorate in 1899 
under the guidance of the late Professor Charles M. Andrews, During these years 
she held a fellowship in history from 1894-95 and a fellowship from the Associa- 
tion of University Women (the Collegiate Alumnae) in 1895-96. She studied in 
_ England, a year at Cambridge with Professor Frederick William Maitland and two 
years at Oxford with Sir Paul Vinogradoff. She was a reader in English at Bryn 
Mawr from rgoo to 1902, when she came to Mt. Holyoke as instructor in history. 
In 1905 she became chairman of the department of history and political science, 
a position which she held until her retirement in 1939. 

Miss Neilson’s publications include Economic Conditions on the Manors of 
Ramsey Abbey (1899); Customary Rents in “Oxford Studies in Social and Legal 
History” (1910); 4 Terrier of Fleet, Lincolnshire (1920), and The Cartulary . 
of Bilsington, Kent for the “British Academy Records of the Social and Economic 
History of England and Wales”; “Domesday Monarchorum” and “Domesday 
Survey of Kent” in the Victoria County History of Kent (1927); The Year Books 
of 10 Edward IV, edited for the Selden Society in 1931; Medieval Agrarian Econ- 
omy in the “Berkshire Studies in European History” (1936); “Medieval Agrarian 
Society in Its Prime: England” in The Cambridge Economic History of Europe 
(1941); “Royal Forests” and “The Court of Common Pleas” in The English Gov- 
ernment at Work, 1327-1336, published by the Mediaeval Academy (1940 and 
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1947). At the time of her death she had completed an edition of The Stoneleigh 
Leger Book to be published for the Dugdale Society by the Oxford University 
Press, 

Miss Neilson wrote scholarly papers and book reviews almost continuously from 
1897 to 1947. Over forty articles and reviews have appeared in the American 
Historical Review and others in periodicals such as the Harvard Law Review, 
Toronto Law Journal, American Economic Review, Economic History Review, 
_ Speculum, and History. Ske was an active member of the American Historical 
Association, serving on the Council and on the Board of Editors of the Review. 
In 1941 she was elected sezond vice-president, and in 1943 she succeeded Professor 
Arthur Schlesinger as president, the first woman to hold this office. She was also 
active in the Mediaeval Academy, serving on the advisory board of Speculum and , 
as vice-president. The first woman to be a fellow of the Academy, she was serving 
as president of the fellows at the time of her death. In England, where she had 
spent many summers and leaves-of-absence, she was a fellow of the Royal His- 
torical Society, a member of the Selden Society, of the Institute of Historical Re- 
search, and of the Place-Mame Society. In 1938 Smith College awarded Miss 
Neilson the honorary degrze of L.H.D., and two years later she received the degree 
of Litt.D. from Russell Sage College. 

Of the thousands of Mt. Holyoke students who studied with Miss Neilson, a 
very large number took advanced degrees in various fields of history. Wherever 
they are today, they and el! who knew her will remember and honor Miss Neil- 
son, not only for her distinguished mind but also for her unwavering devotion to 
the highest standards of scEolarly work. What Miss Neilson’s sensitive conscience 
told her was her duty she did at any cost and nothing could deter her, She was 
a rare combination of intelligence, character, and personal charm. Her name will 
be preserved at Mt. Holyoke by the fund, set up in her name when she retired, 
to be devoted to the purchase of books on English history. 


Albert Shaw became a member of the American Historical Association Febru- 
ary 5, 1885. His death, Jure 25, at the age of eighty-nine, strikes from the rolls the 
earliest elected member, As a student in Grinnell College, he had the rare privi- 
lege of coming in contact with Jesse Macy whose original mind and sturdy inde- 
pendence entitles him to be called a founder, if not the founder, of political science 
as we know it in the colleges of the United States. From Grinnell, Shaw went to 
the Johns Hopkins University in its days of undisputed leadership, Under Richard 
T. Ely he studied a communistic settlement in Iowa and published learia: A 
Chapter in the History of Communism (1884). For six years he was editor of the 
Minneapolis Tribune. In 1890 he turned from a possible professorship in govern- 
ment in Cornell Universicy to the career that made him a recorder of current 
history month by month, the editorship of the American Review of Reviews. For 
forty-six years his name aad that of this important impartial chronicle were 
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synonymous. The Review of Reviews was a periodical of great significance in its 
day and of great usefulness to the historian of the period, It set a high standard 
of fairness and of unemotional rationality. Its strength ebbed away slowly as the 
age changed and it ended when the Review and the tottering Literary Digest 
staggered into each other's arms and over the brink. Dr. Shaw wrote many studies 
and received many honors; but his monument and his memorial are the American 
Review of Reviews at the turn of the century. 


Emily Hickman, professor of history in the New Jersey College for Women, - 


was drowned June 12 when the car she was driving failed to make a turn and 
plunged into a reservoir near Somers, New York, Dr. Hickman was born July 
12, 1880, and received both her bachelor’s and her doctor’s degree from Cornell 
‘University. Following the completion of her graduate work she went to Wells 
College as professor of history from 1611 to 1927, when she joined the staff of the 
New Jersey College for Women. Last spring she received the $1,000 Avon award 
for the Woman of Achievement of 1946, and on the Sunday preceding her death 
she had been awarded the degree of Doctor of Humane Letters by Russell Sage 
College. Dr. Hickman was on the State Department public liaison staff at the 1945 
United Nations conference in San Francisco. She was a working member of many 
civic and cultural organizations and an indefatigable and popular lecturer on 
public questions, for the last two years chiefly in advocacy and explanation of the 
United Nations. She was a contributor to the Dictionary of American Biography 
and to scholarly periodicals. Dr. Hickman had been a member of the American 
Historical Association since May 26, 1904. 


The Right Reverend Monsignor Peter Guilday died July 31 after a protracted 
illness. He stood easily in the first rank of Catholic historians in America and his 
reputation was international. The friends and admirers of Msgr. Guilday were 
legion and there were no sectarian lines when they spoke of him either as a lovable 
character or the distinguished author of some ten volumes or monographs bear- 
ing on the history of his church in America, Several of them were biographies of 
leading Catholic churchmen, and at the time of his death he was working on the 
life of Bishop Hughes. He was sixty-taree years old March 25, 1947. For the last 
thirty-three years he had been a member of the history department of the Catholic 
University of America, since 1923 as rofessor of American church history. One 
of the most enduring monuments that he leaves is the Catholic Historical Associa- 
tion, initiated by him in rgrg at the Cleveland meeting of the American Historical 
Association. The plans of Dr. Guilday and his associates owed much of their 
initial success to the sympathetic interest and advice of Professor J. Franklin 
Jameson. The second monument is the Catholic Historical Review of which he 
was the founder and first editor. Many are the stories that will be told of his wit 
and learning and unconventional speech and spirit. They are the lighter side that 
should not be lost when the time comes to appraise the teacher and the scholar. 
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Harley Farnsworth MacNair, professor of Far Eastern history and institutions 
at the University of Chicago, died at his home on June 22, 1947. Before joining 
the faculty of this university in 1928, he had taught for sixteen years at St. John's 
University, Shanghai, and more briefly at the University of Redlands, where he 
also had done his undergraduate work, and at the University of Washington. 
From his long residence in China, supplemented by extended visits to the Far 
East during the 1930’s, came his wide and deep knowledge and sympathetic 
appreciation of Chinese life and culture. These he shared with his devoted grad- 
uate students both in his classroom and in his home. His numerous articles and 
books, of which his Far Eastern International Relations (with Hosea B. Morse, 
Shanghai, 1928, New York, 1931) and China (in “The United Nations Series,” 

Berkeley, 1945) are perhaps the best known, treat of China’s domestic history and 
especially of her international relations during the last two hundred years. He 
was one of the earliest Western authorities on the history of China to base his 
published works in considerable degree upon official documents, from which he 
quoted generously in his writings. His influence as a scholar was the wider be- 
cause of his membership on the boards of editors of several scholarly periodicals, 
including the Far Eastern Quarterly, and because of his active participation in 
the work of a half-dozen societies seeking to promote better understanding and 
closer ties between the Far East and the Western world. During the recent war 
he was a staff member of the Civil Affairs Training School of the University of 
Chicago and a consultant to the Far Eastern section of the Office of Strategic . 
Services in Washington. Urged by the State Department to accept much more 
important assignments, he was obliged to decline because of his poor health. At 
the time of his death he had nearly completed his portion of a manuscript, with 
Professor, Donald F. Lach of Elmira College as co-author, to BF published in the 
near future as The Twentieth Century Far East, 


Matthew Page Andrews, well-known writer of popular histories of the United 
States and of Maryland and Virginia, died in Baltimore, June 20. His last pub- 
lication, in 1944, was entitled Social Planning by Frontier Thinkers. He was born 
in 1879 and educated at Washington and Lee University. He had lived most of his 
life in Baltimore. 


Word has come belatedly to the Review of the death on January 23, 1944, of 
Mr. Henry E. Scott, the last surviver of the group-that formed the American 
Historical Association at Saratoga in 1884. The minutes of that meeting list him 
as from Harvard University, presumably a graduate student. Mr. Scott was later 
a teacher in the Medford, Massachusetts, High School. Medford was his home 
thereafter until his death. 
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The Molding of the Middle West 


Tuomas J. WERTENBAKER * 


OTHING good ever came cut of the East,” a midwestern lady once 
remarked to Dean Andrew Fleming West. “Not even the Westerners?” 
asked the Dean. He might with equal propriety have asked whether it had 
occurred to her that the Christian religion, representative government, the 
English language, the bill of rights had come to the Mississippi Valley from 
the eastern states. This good lady was but one of a numerous company, for 
only too many of our historians, many of them writers of distinction, have 
minimized this vital factor in the creation of our great West. Yet for the 
region beyond the Appalachians, the Atlantic seaboard and the Piedmont 
was the mother country, the hive from which its people swarmed, the source 
of its civilization. 
We can gain an insight into the development of western civilization by 
a study of the forces which created the Atlantic civilizations, out of which 
it sprang. 
There were four of these forces—the force of inheritance, the force of local 


* Presidential address delivered at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association 
in Cleveland on December 28, 1947. The author is professor emeritus of history in Princeton 
University. 
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conditions, the force of continued contact with Europe, and the force of the 
melting pot. 

The cornerstone of our early civilizations, for there were several, was the 
transplanting of Europeans to our shores. It is well to remember that this 
movement was not confined to the English, but embraced, also,’ Dutch, 
Ulster Scots, Germans, French, Walloons, Flemings, Finns, Scots. Within 
some of these national groups were included minor groups, out of which grew 
localized American civilizations—the Wilderness Zion, Penn’s Holy Experi- 
ment, the United Brethren, etc. 

The true nature of the creation of American civilization has been obscured 
by a misleading metaphor—the birthplace of the nation. Long and bitter has 
_been the battle over this matter between Virginians and New Englanders, 
the former pointing- out that Jamestown was the first successful English 
settlement and the place where the first representative assembly was estab- 
lished, the latter claiming that the Pilgrims who founded Plymouth repre- 
sented the American spirit. Now certain writers have made the claim that 
neither Jamestown nor Plymouth has a right to the prize, since it belongs 
rightly to Roanoke Island. If Roanoke Island is the birthplace of the nation, 
then the nation was stillborn, And I may add that the New Englanders, 
being from the days of Cotton Mather better propagandists than the Vir- 
ginians, have gained the greatest following. 

But is not the whole matter based on a false conception? American 
civilization was not the outgrowth solely of the settlement on the banks of 
the James; it did not develop solely from the Pilgrim Fathers, despite the 
vast numbers who claim descent from them, nor even from the founders of 
the Massachusetts Bay colony. Our civilization was the result of the estab- 
lishing of a number cf what may aptly be called beachheads of European 
civilization. The beachhead on Roanoke Island was destroyed, but those at 
Jamestown, New Netherlands, Plymouth, Maryland, South Carolina, Phila- 
delphia, and elsewhere were expanded to embrace the neighboring country, 
so as to become the bases of new civilizations. 

These new civilizations were the product, not only of inheritance—of the 
languages, religions, traditions, social customs, governments, agricultural 
methods, architectures, crafts, etc—of the peoples who founded them but 
of local conditions in the various regions in which they were planted. The 
tobacco civilization of Maryland, Virginia, and northern North Carolina, 
was shaped in a large measure by the soil, climate, and rivers of the Chesa- 
peake Bay region; Puritan New England, despite the efforts of some of its 
leaders, could not escape the molding influence of geography and economic 
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‘law. Before the end of the colonial period, the visitor to America, as he 
traveled from one province to another, distinguished a number of civiliza- 
tions, each different from the other, and all different from the civilization 
of Great Britain. 

Some of these civilizations were influenced profoundly by the melting 
pot. In New Jersey, Flemings and Walloons mingled with the Dutch, the 
Dutch touched elbows with Puritans, while Scots, Germans, Ulster Scots, 
and New Englanders sat down side by side with Swedes, Finns, and English 
Quakers. Pennsylvania, founded by the Quakers, became a refuge for thous- 
ands of Germans and Ulster Scots. Even in Virginia, Scotch merchants and 
French Protestants mingled with the English in the tidewater and Piedmont 
sections, while, in the Shenandoah Valley, Ulster Scots, Germans, and Swiss 
struggled to retain their religions, tongues, and customs, in the face of the 
tide of eastern Virginians who swept over the Blue Ridge. 

Striking across the forces of diversity was the continued contact with 
Europe, especially with Great Britain. With New Englanders, Pennsyl- 
vanians, Carolinians, and other colonials reading English books and gazettes, 
wearing clothes cut in the English fashion, shaping their architecture to the 
Georgian model, reclining in English-made chairs, and eating from English 
pewter or silver dishes, turning, many of them, for religious leadership to 
the bishop of London, they continued to have much in common with each 
other and with the mother country. 

The story of the founding and development of our eastern American 
civilizations gives us the pattern for the founding and development of the 
civilizations of the great West. They were shaped by the same forces—transit, 
local conditions, the melting pot, and continued contact with the parent 
regions. With the Atlantic states playing for the West the role which Europe 
formerly played for the colonies, history repeated itself, though with an in- 
finite number of minor variations. The civilization planted on the southern 
shores of the Great Lakes did not reproduce exactly the civilization of New 
England; Kentucky was not another Virginia; southern and middle Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois had a distinct civilization of their own; but we cannot 
understand these regions unless we know New England, Virginia, and the 
other states from which most of their settlers came. 

The transplanting of our eastern civilizations to the West, certainly one 
of the most important movemerts in our history,-is also one of the most 
neglected. Has anyone told the story of the expansion of Virginia and Mary- 
land and evaluated the contributions of these states to the Mississippi Valley 
regions? Where do we turn for a definitive study of the establishment of 
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New England civilization in western New York, northern Pennsylvania, 
on the shores of Lake Erie and Lake Michigan, and along the banks of the 
upper Mississippi? We would like to know more about the migration from 
the Middle States and its influence in shaping the West. 

South of the Mason and Dixon’s line it was soil exhaustion and soil 
erosion which sent thousands of young men to seek their fortunes in the land 
of promise. Starting in the tidewater region they swarmed over the Pied- 
mont, invaded the Shenandoah Valley, where they contested the supremacy 
of Germans and Ulster Scots, and then leapt over the mountains to stake 
out their claims in the West. Here they fanned out in an ever-moving semi- 
circle, some crossing the Ohio to establish farms in the fertile plains of In- 
diana, Ohio, and Illinois; others pushing out to Kentucky, Missouri, and be- 
yond; still others heading for the Southwest, to play a major role in the 
development of Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Texas. 

The distinctive Virginia accent became familiar in the streets of Cincin- 
nati, on the banks of the Missouri, in the tobacco fields of Kentucky, in the 
far-off Brazos Bottom, even in the gold fields and fertile valleys of California. 
After the War between the States, cowboys, many of them Confederate vet- 
erans, carried the Virginia-Maryland tradition to every corner of the Great 
Plains. When a group of Princeton geologists under the leadership of the 
late William B. Scott lost their way in Idaho, they were received with hos- 
pitality by a settler in his log cabin. But on their departure the next morn- 
ing, the host remarked, “Strangers, I am glad I let you in, but I wouldn’t 
have done so had I known you were Yankees.” 

It would be hard to exaggerate the influence of the settlers from the to- 
bacco states upon the vast West. They brought with them their governmental 
system; their religions; so far as soil and climate permitted, their agriculture; 
where the law did not forbid, the institution of slavery; their architecture; 
their social customs; their mental characteristics. Today thousands of western 
families take pride in tracing their ancestry back to a Harrison or a Clopton 
or a Carter, and have for Virginia and Maryland the same reverence that 
the colonial Virginians and Marylanders had for England. 

The New Englanders, in turn, exerted a similarly powerful influence 
upon the regions where they settled. The farmer, weary of trying to wrest 
a living from his infertile soil; the sailor, thrown out of work by the Em- 
bargo, the War of 1812, and the Tariff of 1816; the poor and the dissenter, 
resenting the restrictions upon their political freedom, created in the West 
a new New England. No doubt this Yankee West, like the Virginia-Mary- 
land West, would have been fan-shaped, had not Canada interposed to 
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the northwest and west. So the New England host, upon reaching the 
Great Lakes, were shunted southwestward before they could move out into 
Michigan, northern Illinois, Wisconsin, and beyond the Mississippi. There 
were New Englanders in all parts of the old Northwest, but their chief line 
of advance was from the Mohawk to the Western Reserve and thence west- 
ward to lowa. 

Everywhere they were welcomed. “Come to us,” urged a western editor. 
“Come you poor job-hunting, street-walking Yankee mechanics and you 
will find a land of plenty.” Come they did—by the thousands, bringing with 
them the religion, political ideals, architecture, literature, customs of the 
region east of the Hudson. The traditions of William Ames, which John 
Winthrop and John Cotton had planted on the shores of Massachusetts Bay 
two centuries earlier, they now planted on the shores of Lake Erie and Lake 
Michigan. The New England town, in a modified form, they established 
wherever they went. 

In Congregationalist churches, modeled upon those of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, preachers thundered out their warnings after the manner of 
Urian Oakes or Jonathan Edwards; in crude little schoolhouses the teacher 
gave instruction from books printed in Boston; in the four-square court- 
houses, for all the world like the old New England meetinghouses, the judge 
expounded the legal code which had been familiar to Samuel Sewall and 
William Stoughton; the stranger who strolled across the public square of a 
northern Ohio village might have imagined himself on the green of Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts. The old Northwest owes much to its Yankee inheritance. 

Nor were the Virginians and Marylanders and New Englanders alone in 
contributing to the civilizations of the West. From both banks of the lower 
Delaware came groups of Quaker farmers; the presence here and there of 
great Swiss barns marks the settlements of Pennsylvania Germans; the trail 
of Jerseymen and Pennsylvanians was blazoned by the crude little Presby- 
terian church buildings of the Ulster Scots. And far to the south, the ex- 
panding frontier of the cotton kingdom marked the advance of Carclinians 
and Georgians. 

The settlers represented all classes of Easterners, for mingled with the poor 
mechanics and farmers were the sons of well-to-do planters, land specula- 
tors who dreamed of rich profits from the unopened expanses of the West, 
merchants who realized the possibilities of trade along the river systems. 
These men gave a tinge of conservatism to an otherwise democratic society, 
and recreated so far as they could the aristocracies of the East. 

One wonders whether the emigrant from the Atlantic region, as he 
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halted his pack horse or his crude wagon atop the Alleghenies to take his first 
view of the great valley which was to be his future home, realized how 
powerful would be its influence in reshaping his life. He might cling to his 
religion, to his ideals, to old customs, he might try to build his house on the 
model of the one in which he was born and reared, but slowly, inevitably 
the West would turn him into a Westerner. The vast inland waterways 
of the Mississippi River system and the Great Lakes, the climate, the char- 
acter of the soil, the crude life of the frontier, the danger from the Indians, 
the battle with the forests, all were to leave their mark on him and upon 
his sons and daughters. 

It is not our purpose to dwell upon the influence of the frontier in mold- 
ing the civilization of the West, since we are all acquainted with Frederick 
J. Turner’s brilliant work on this subject. Perhaps too much emphasis has 
already been put on it. After all, it was but one of many factors which con- 
tributed to the making of the region. And we should remember that local 
conditions in the West continued to be a powerful remolding force long 
after the frontier had moved on to other regions. Nor is it true that American 
democracy was born of the frontier. American democracy was born in West- 
minster Hall, it gained a new birth when transplanted to the shores of 
North America, it was fortified by a century and a half of political conflict 
between the colonial assemblies and the governors, and was taken into the 
West by men who regarded it as their most valued inheritance. 

Yet none will deny that life in the Mississippi Valley was different, had 
to be different, from the life of Boston, or New York, or Pennsylvania, or 
on the Virginia plantation, or in the rice fields of South Carolina. The Yankee 
settlers found that the Great Lakes were quite different from the Atlantic 
Ocean, that the trader whose business had taken him to the West Indies, or 
to Glasgow, or to Spain, now found his ventures narrowly limited; the whaler 
had to turn to some other occupatian; the Gloucester fisherman looked in 
vain for another Georges Banks; the shipbuilder had to reshape the type 
of vessel he turned out; the farmer was overjoyed to discover that the yield 
of wheat per acre in Knox County or Seneca County was double or treble 
that of Essex or Worcester; the Congregationalists, weakened by isolation 
in the new country and lacking the prop given them by the governments of 
New England, in many cases turned Presbyterian. The Virginians and 
Marylanders, faced with a legal ban on slavery north of the Ohio River 
and with the equally effective ban of sterile soil in vast expanses south of 
it, were greatly restricted in duplicating their plantation system. 

Not less influential than inheritance and local conditions in shaping the 
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character of the West was the melting pot. Had the boundaries of the newly 
formed regions in the Mississippi Valley been clearly fixed, those regions 
would have been more distinctive, would have differed one from the other 
more radically. But thousands of New Englanders crossed over into the 
Virginia-Maryland zone; in the Middle States zone of Ohio and Indiana 
both Yankees and Southerners flocked in to elbow Jerseymen and Penn- 
sylvanians; in the Southwest settlers from Georgia and South Carolina dis- 
puted the best cotton lands with Virginians and Kentuckians. And, as though 
this did not complicate western society enough, there came across the At- 
lantic to seek their fortunes in this land of promise an unending stream of 
immigrants—Germans, Irish, Englishmen, Welsh, Scots. A western local 
historian tells us that a certain Andy Craig, the first settler of Knox County, 
Ohio, lived there for years before the solitude which surrounded him was 
broken by the arrival of Nathaniel Mitchell Young, a Jerseyman. Next 
George Dial, of Hampshire County, Virginia, paddled up the Owl Creek 
in his pirogue “and, pleased with che beautiful country,” made it his home. 
Then “old Captain Joseph Walker, from Pennsylvania, settles on the bank of 
the creek where Mt. Vernon now is.” He was followed by John Simkins, 
of Virginia, “with his son Seeley for capital.” “While these plain men from 
Virginia, New Jersey and Pennsylvania are preparing their cabins ...a 
stray Yankee [Samuel H. Smith] . . . with a speculative eye . . . is, with a 
pocket compass,” laying out the town of Clinton. Finally, in 1806, arrived a 
company of Quakers to add still another element to this mixed society. 

Nor was the situation in Knox County unusual. Among the first settlers 
of Dayton were men from Maryland, Virginia, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Kentucky, Ireland, and elsewhere. The first white men to 
settle along Silver Creek, Honey Creek, and Rocky Creek, in Seneca County, 
hailed from Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York, Virginia, and southern 
Ohio, while elsewhere in the county were Germans, Irish, and French. 
The so-called backbone region of Ohio was peopled largely with Pennsyl- 
vania Germans, who were joined later by Germans and Swiss from Europe. 
In the Ohio legislature in 1822 twenty-nine members were from Virginia 
and Maryland, twenty-seven from Pennsylvania, twenty-five from New 
England, seven from New Jersey, four from New York, two from Kentucky, 
two from the Carolinas, and six from Ireland. 

And so, in the forests of Ohio and Indiana, was renewed the age-old 
battle of civilizations. Warm indeed must have been the disputes in the crude 
cabins as the Virginian defended the institution of slavery, or the Quaker 
dwelt on the sin of war, or the New Englander insisted that God himself 
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“had designed the Congregationalist way. The Yankee farmer viewed with 
interest the great barns of the Pennsylvania Germans and profited by their 
agricultural methods; the Southerner, while perhaps disliking New Eng- 
land thrift, himself became more businesslike in his dealings. 

The Southerners and New Englanders especially, as they met in the 
western melting pot, presented a marked contrast. “The Virginian is less 
complicated, with less apparent paradoxes, hospitable, generous, liberal,” 
wrote one observer. “The New Englander is unique and peculiar. He reduces 
everything to the standard of utility; he is frugal, not mean. He scrutinizes; 
his curiosity sometimes leads him into impertinence. He has . . . quiet humor. 
. .. The two distinct types of character are brought into contact, the one 
losing its rugged asperities and sharp angles, the other correcting unnecessary 
habits.” 

Out of this welter, these clashing forces, emerged the Middle Westerner. 
Claiming an inheritance which led back to Williamsburg, to Boston, to the 
Delaware and Hudson Valleys; to the ideals of a Carter or a Byrd, or of 
Cotton Mather and Samuel Sewall; to the teachings of William Penn, of 
Jonathan Edwards, of Count Zinzendorf; remolded by the great West itself, 
he emerged as the new American. 

This new American owed much to the newcomers from foreign lands, 
from Germany, from Great Britain, from Ireland, from Switzerland, from 
Holland, and elsewhere, in the formative years of the West. The immigrant, 
though he might become an American citizen, might learn to speak English, 
might adopt American clothes and build his house in the American fashion, 
clung tenaciously to Old World customs and ideals. The Germans introduced 
intensive agriculture by the use of fertilizers and the diversification of crops, 
their music and drama had a marked influence on the region, their persever- 
ance, thrift, and respect for authority exercised a needed stabilizing force. 
The Irish contributed an element of cheerfulness and hospitality; their wit 
and extravagances of speech made a lasting imprint on the American 
language; they made the Roman Catholic Church a power in the Midwest. 
The Dutch, stern Calvinists most of them, joined with Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, and Methodists in passing blue laws and frowning upon 
dancing, cards, the theater and even music, while, at the same time, pre- 
serving some of their lighter customs through the annual tulip festival. 

The development of distinct midwestern civilizations was hastened by 
the lack of adequate transportation before the advent of the railways. It 
was far more difficult for a Kentuckian to keep in touch with Richmond 
than for a Richmonder to keep in touch with Europe; to the Yankee settler 
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in the Western Reserve, Faneuil Hall and the Old South Church seemed 
remote indeed. In fact, neither Richmond nor Boston ever became for the 
West the cultural capital, as London for two centuries was the cultural 
capital of the Atlantic colonies and states. The great Appalachian barrier, 
the barrier which Washington feared might one day cause the West to 
split off from the nation, made it necessary for the Westerners to depend 
more upon their own efforts and less upon the East, not only for their phy- 
sical but for their spiritual and intellectual needs. 

A lady once told me that the bricks for her ancestral residence near 
Lexington, Kentucky, built in 1811, had been brought all the way from 
Virginia. A little reflection should have convinced her that this was next 
to impossible, since the cost of hauling bricks over the poor roads of that 
day would have been prohibitive. lt was only by the greatest effort that 
more precious things than bricks—books, newspapers, magazines, letters— 
were brought from the eastern states. When Samuel Doak founded the. 
academy which later became Washington College, Tennessee, he brought 
the books for the library in sacks on horseback five hundred miles from 
Philadelphia through forests and over mountains. 

This difficulty in securing eastern printed matter made it necessary for 
the settlers, at a very early date, to begin publishing for themselves. The 
first number of The Centinel of the North-Western Territory, edited by 
William Maxwell, a Revolutionary soldier, was published at Cincinnati in 
1793. Since it was very costly to send a Kentucky or Ohio youth to William 
and Mary or to Harvard, the Midwesterners founded their own colleges. 
It became necessary for the region to develop its cabinetmakers, to organize 
public libraries and musical societies, to manufacture its own cloth and agri- 
cultural instruments. At a remarkably early date it gave birth to a distinctive 
literature. 

Yet the transmontane region, despite its isolation, could not escape en- 
tirely the influence of the East. As new settlers continued to pour in from 
the seaboard states, they brought with them new ideas, new fashions, new 
techniques. The builder brought with him the latest architectural designs 
from Boston or Philadelphia, the schoolmaster new methods of teaching, 
the manufacturer brought new machinery, the musician brought new com- 
positions. The news from the East, even before the day of canals and rail- 
ways, was awaited eagerly. One Cleveland weekly, in changing the day of 
publication from Tuesday to Thursday, explained that this made it possible 
“to circulate the eastern news a week earlier” since the steamboat from 
Buffalo was expected to arrive on Wednesday. The New York Tribune 
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was read in thousands of homes in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and lowa, and exerted a powerful influence on public opinion, in 
fact became, as James Ford Rhodes expresses it, a political bible. 

In architecture the log cabin was superseded by frame dwellings de- 
signed in many cases from drawings in Asher Benjamin’s The Country 
Builder's Assistant and The American Builder's Companion, while the 
influence of Jefferson was shown in such classical buildings as the Taft House, 
built in 1820, at Cincinnati; the Stinton House, Hamilton, Ohio; the Schug 
House, Huron; the Mathews House, Lake, Ohio; the Sykes House, Cuya- 
hoga, Ohio; the Peter Allen House, Trumbull, Ohio; the Grange, Bourbon, 
Kentucky; the John Speed House, Jefferson, Kentucky; and Mercer Hall, 
Maury, Tennessee. Classical church buildings, almost identical with those 
in many eastern cities, sprang up on all sides. That Bulfinch, too, had his 
imitators in the West is evidenced by the Hildreth House, at Marietta, and 
by other buildings. 

Both religion and education received their chief inspiration from the East. 
It was Thaddeus Dod, one of John Witherspoon’s ablest students, who was 
the prophet of Presbyterianism in western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio, 
preaching in the wilderness, organizing congregations, gathering around 
him a group of students to found the first classical school west of the 
Alleghenies. It was another Princeton graduate, David Rice, a convert of 
Samuel Davies, who became the father of the Presbyterian Church in Ken- 
tucky. James Doddridge, who studied at Jefferson College, was the torch- 
bearer of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Virginia panhandle and 
eastern Ohio, going on horseback through the woods and over rivers, to 
preach and to baptize. Elisha Bates and Benjamin Lundy spread far and 
wide the tenets of the Society of Friends. Earnest men from New England, 
Yale graduates, many of them, established Congregational churches, schools, 
and colleges. The students at Oberlin, Western Reserve, Knox, and other 
western colleges went through the same array of Greek, Latin, mathematics, 
philosophy, and physics as students in the East, often using the same text- 
books. 

Profound, also, was the influence of eastern literature upon the West. 
Emerson, Poe, Lowell, Cooper, Irving, and others were widely read and 
appreciated, were an inspiration to budding western writers. Four of Emer- 
son’s best-known poems were published in The Western Messenger a year 
before their first appearance in the East. The browser in M. C. Younglove's 
bookstore, in Cleveland, was sure to find on the shelves copies of the 
Leatherstocking Tales. The Marietta College Magazine published critical 
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articles on “Washington Irving,” “Ralph Waldo Emerson,” “Edgar Allan 
Poe” and “Horace Greeley.” And at the lyceums, which flourished in the mid- 
western cities, great crowds listened with intense interest to the lectures of 
Emerson, Henry Ward Beecher, and other distinguished eastern writers. 

Visitors to the United States have long recognized the existence of a 
distinctive American civilization. Even before the advent of the national 
period they noted with interest the spirit of optimism which prevailed 
everywhere, the love of democracy, the driving energy, the self-reliance, 
the initiative which marked the people from Maine to Georgia. Today we 
have an American economic system, a distinctive literature, a distinctive 
architecture, even an American language. When the American goes abroad 
he is recognized instantly by the cut of his clothes, by his accent, by his 
free and easy manners. 

Yet one does not have to look far to find diversity in the midst of this 
apparent uniformity. The New Englander is different from the Georgian; 
California has a civilization quite distinct from that of Virginia; there is still 
such a thing as the Old Northwest. During the Second World War, Princeton 
University inaugurated a series of conferences on the United States for 
British officers and men. The thing which seemed to interest them most, 
the thing which they were sure they had to understand before they could 
know this country, was sectionalism; and many were the questions they 
asked concerning the Solid South, the Middle West, New England, and the 
Pacific Coast states. Americans themselves are fully aware of the importance 
of this matter, for sectionalism has played a major role in our history, plays 
a major role in our life today. 

Should not historians give more attention to the origins and develop- 
ment of these sections? We have one excellent study of the geography of the 
expanded New England; there are a number of scholarly works on immi- 
grant groups; the influence of the frontier has been studied fully; but we 
are woefully lacking in books on the transit of civilization from one section 
to another, on the continued influence of the older sections on the new, on 
the effects of local conditions. 

It is fascinating to turn the pages of history back to ancient times—to 
look on as the Egyptians build their pyramids and temples and send their 
conquering armies up the Nile or into western Asia; to linger in Athens 
in the days of its glory, there to take counsel with Aristotle or Plato, or stand 
in admiring wonder before the Parthenon; to witness the rise and the decline 
of the Roman Empire; to accompany Peter the Hermit and Richard the 
Lionhearted on the Crusades. But even more interesting is the story of the 
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THE success of the First Crusade in its capture of Jerusalem and in the 
foundation of the Latin states in Syria was so unprecedented and so stirring 
that historians generally have overlooked the possibility that from the point 
of view of Urban II, who inspired the Crusade, it may have fallen far short 
of the goal which he hoped to attain when he set it in motion. It is this 
possibility which the present paper seeks to explore. 

In recent years, it is true, there has been an ever widening awareness 
of the fact that Pope Urban may have sought by way of that Crusade to 
bring about a union between the Greek and Latin churches. La Monte, for 
example, in commenting upon an early copy of the present article, which was 
then unpublished, found support for its thesis in the writings of Norden, 
Munro, Leib, Duncalf, and Baldwin” Some thirty years earlier, Munro also 
referred, in considering the possibility, to Köhler and Fuller as exponents of 
the same idea;? and a number of others, especially Brehier, might be added 
to the list.’ But the references jus: cited will serve, perhaps, to indicate the 
growing conviction among historians that the union of the Latin and 
Greek churches was one of the impelling motives in the call for the First 
Crusade. 

A number of the scholars named above have reached this conclusion 
through a variety of shrewd conjectures that, since the material considera- 
tions in the agreement with Alexius were so heavily in favor of the latter, 
there must have been certain less tangible considerations, such as the union 
of the two churches, perhaps, to establish the balance. Others, including 
Leib, Brehier, and Norden, have arrived at a similar inference through a 
systematic examination of the previous relations of the churches; and both 
of these approaches have served to throw new light on the whole discussion. 
But in striving to weigh and canvass the full extent of the problem more 
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thoroughly, one must also take into account a number of other factors which 
are to be found in the intricate interplay during the Crusade of all the 
separate elements which these researches imply. 

Some inkling, for instance, of Pope Urban’s desire to bring about the 
union of Greek and Latin Christendom is furnished by the reports of his 
speech at Clermont.* Yet, since none of these was written at the time and 
since all, furthermore, were naturally influenced by later events, Urban’s 
ambition to achieve this result is much more clearly indicated in the letters 
which he addressed to the assembling crusaders. In these he assigned great 
prominence to the plight of “ecclesias Dei in Orientis partibus”; and since he 
chose, in addition, to single out the liberation of “orientalium ecclesiarum” 
as the major objective of the expedition,’ one may reasonably assume that 
his identification of the “oriental churches” as “Churches of God” was no 
mere casual statement. Rather, it may quite well have been deliberate and, as 
such, intended to stress the fact that he proposed to make no distinction 
between Greek and Latin Christians but to regard them all, instead, as 
common members of one fold, of which the pope at Rome was the proper 
shepherd. 

Other items of evidence to this effect may likewise be drawn from the 
fact that Urban had already established a record of friendly relations with 
Emperor Alexius long before Clermont. Furthermore, part of the correspon- 
dence of the emperor with the abbot of Monte Cassino has survived, and its 
tone is also one of friendly co-operation.® More significant perhaps, was the 
action of Urban in sending military aid, however small, in response to the 
emperor’s request, in 1092. This action, as well as the presence of the 
envoys of Alexius at the Council of Piacenza, about which we know too 
little, must be counted as important evidence in establishing the probability 
of some friendly understanding between Urban and Alexius before the 
First Crusade.* 

More convincing, though still inferential, are thé deductions to be drawn 
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from the conduct of the pope's personal representative or representatives on 
the expedition itself. These were, in the first instance, Bishop Adhemar of 
Puy and, secondly, Count Raymond of Toulouse, who was present at Cler- 
mont; and it may be safely assumed that Urban discussed his hopes and 
plans with Adhemar,? and possibly also with Count Raymond. Inasmuch 
as Adhemar accompanied the counts forces on the long journey to the Holy 
Land, that military leader must likewise have become acquainted with the 
pope’s plans from the bishop, if not from the pope himself. 

The first important occasion for the revelation of any previous under- 
standing between pope and emperor was in connection with the treaty 
which the several leaders of the expedition were required to make with 
Alexius. This included the agreement between them that all cities and terri- 
- tories which had been previously held by the empire were to be returned to 
Alexius; and, though no definite date for the earlier boundaries of the em- 
pire was specified, Antioch and its environs were apparently included.” 
This fact in itself is enough to make one wonder whether so substantial a 
concession did not depend on other considerations which may, in turn, 
have rested upon some previous understanding with the real leader of the 
Crusade, Pope Urban, For over a year and a half, at any rate, this agreement 
was faithfully respected by the crusaders. 

In further support of this general thesis let us return, for the moment, 
to Urban in Italy, where continued effort on his part was required to persuade 


“tE Italians to respond to his call for a crusade. Finally, however, he was 


successful, enlisting not only southern Normans but the maritime cities, 
Genoa, Pisa, and Venice, and, last of all, the Lombard region, whose largest 
contingents started after his death. More significant for our immediate 
argument, however, is the fact that he carefully planned a church council 
at Bari to consider the union of Greek and Latin churches. This council, 
in which the momentarily exiled Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, played 
such an important part, met in October, 1098; and though it is not certain 
that any of the prelates from Constantinople were present, it adjourned to 
meet again in Rome the following spring for further consideration of the 
union of the two churches. 

Turning again at this point to the crusading army, and especially to its 
protracted siege of Antioch, it is clear that, since much of the territory which 
had been recovered from the Muslim was garrisoned by crusaders, the 
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policy which was adopted in filling church offices in these regions required 
careful consideration, and the decisions bear on our problem. This becomes 
evident as soon as one recalls that whenever a former Greek prelate was 
available he was reinstated. In no instance up to the death of Adhemar 
were the two churches provided with separate leadership in the same area. 
So harmonious, indeed, was the relationship at that time between the 
Greek and Latin churches that Simeon, the Greek patriarch of Jerusalem, 
who was then a refugee in Cyprus, joined Adhemar in a letter to the West 
asking for reinforcements.? Again, when Antioch was finally secured by 
the crusaders, Adhemar, who seems to have assumed that the two churches 
were to be united, arranged for the ceremonial restoration of the Greek 
patriarch there;** and in following this policy there is little reason to doubt 
that he was faithfully carrying out the instructions of Pope Urban. In fact, 
the entire consistency of his actions with both the words and the deeds of 
the pope would seem to indicate that their common understanding must 
have been based upon something more definite than a vague hope that the 
union of the two churches might result from the Crusade. 

Assuming for the moment, then, that some such agreement between pope 
and emperor did exist, or at least that the union of the Greek and Latin 
churches was a definite part of Urban’s plan for the Crusade, why do we 
not hear more about it later? The answer to this question must be sought 
first of all, the evidence suggests, in the events around and about Antioch, 
and particularly in those which occurred after the death of Adhemar; and 
to go very far on this line of inquiry, it is important to remember that 
Bohemond’s desire to keep Antioch for himself was already plain, even 
before the bishop’s death. Moreover, it is Bohemond’s own chronicler who 
assures us most clearly of all that the other leaders, presumably Adhemar 
among them, did not agree with Bohemond’s ambition but, on the contrary, 
considered Antioch as part of the territory to be returned to Alexius. This 
disposition on their part is clearly confirmed by the anonymous author of 
the Gesta who reports that, after the final capture of Antioch, the council 
of leaders sent an embassy, of which Hugh the Great** was chief, to Alexius 
inviting him “ad recipiendam. civitatem” and to the fulfillment of his 
treaty obligations. 

So specific a statement can hardly be disregarded; and it is clear from it 
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that, to acquire legal title to Antioch, Bohemond would have to bolster his 
claim by some more persuasive argument than mere possession.*” To do so, of 
course, his most obvious strategy was to discredit the emperor’s fulfillment 
of his treaty obligations; and, if we are to believe Anna, the wily Bohemond 
was already engaged ‘upon this policy even before Antioch was first entered. 
No doubt he was, as is further suggested not only by his treatment of Tati- 
cius, the military representative of Alexius but also by his insinuations as 
to the motives for the latter’s departure from the siege of Antioch.** Never- 
theless, it would be difficult to maintain the thesis that Alexius had failed 
to live up to his obligations at this time, for he was personally leading an 
army to aid in the capture of Antioch in 1098 and was well across Asia 
Minor when he was dissuaded from his purpose by the panic-stricken 
Stephen of Blois, who assured him that the crusading army had already 
been destroyed. Upon hearing that report, the energies of the emperor’s 
expedition were accordingly spent in applying the “parched earth” treat- 
ment to cover its retreat; and when Hugh finally arrived at the imperial 
court it was too late for Alexius to launch a new expedition immediately, 
But he did prepare another for the next year, and his envoys announcing 
the coming of this expedition reached Antioch as early as February and 
the main army of the crusaders at Arka by April.’ In addition, Alexius 
must also be given credit for the supplies which came by ship from Cyprus 
and even from Constantinople throughout this period. 

How soon Alexius became convinced that the agreement concerning 
Antioch was to be repudiated is uncertain, for, though Bohemond’s inten- 
tions in the matter must have become increasingly clear before the year 
1098 had run its course, the letter in which they are stated specifically, along 
with a report of Adhemar’s death, was not sent before September 11. This 
letter from the crusading chieftains to Urban was edited or supplemented 
by Bohemond when most of the other leaders were absent from Antioch; 
and in it the pope was urged “now that his vicar was dead, to come in 
person and establish his see at Antioch ‘the original see of Peter himseli’— 
‘urbem principalem et capitalem Christiani nominis?” Writing in the first 
person, Bohemond assures the pope that he feels quite competent to cope 
with the Infidel but that the heretics (Greeks, Armenians, Syrians, and 
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Jacobites are specified) are beyond him. To deal with them, he needs the 
pope's help “omnes haereses, cuiuscumque generis sint, tua auctoritate et 
nostra virtute eradicas et destruas”;* and there in those few words he an- 
nounces not only his determination to hold Antioch, even though it may 
mean war with the Greeks to do so, but his not too subtle purpose, further- 
more, to gain sanction for his usurpation, at least in the eyes of the Latins, 
by having the pope establish his see in that city. By 1098, therefore, Bohemond 
was embarked upon a course that was certain to lead to a war with Alexius 
for the possession of Antioch, a struggle which was to engage his energies 
for the rest of his life. 

Bohemond's intentions and policy now being clear, it becomes neces- 
sary to discover their effect on (1) the pope, (2) Alexius, and (3) the crusad- 
ing leaders. 

To begin, then, with Urban: How startled he must have been, if our 
conjecture about his hopes and his plans is correct, to receive the letter of 
September 11, which, though written ostensibly by all the crusading leaders, 
ended so clearly as a personal appeal from Bohemond alone. And indeed 
he had reason to be surprised by its whole general tenor, for he was not 
accustomed to thinking of Greek Christians as “heretics” nor had his repre- 
sentative, Adhemar, ever treated the Greek clergy as such; and as he pon- 
dered over the letter in question, it must have been very soon clear to him 
that he had hardly to read between its lines to gather that Bohemond was 
at least contemplating, if not already set upon, a course which could only 
lead, if carried out, to a complete reversal of the policies which had hitherto 
been followed. 

Just when Urban received this portentous communication we do not 
know; for ships and fleets traveled with so little speed in these years that 
there are instances during the early twelfth century when certain important 
-messages from Syria to Italy were as long in transit as all of six months. 
So it is doubtful whether this special letter could have reached any Italian 
port much before the end of the year; and even after it arrived there, it had 
still to be carried to its final destination.** 

As uncertain, therefore, as we must remain about the date of its arrival, 
we are no more sure as to what its immediate effect upon Urban may have 
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been. From the nature of its contents, however, one might suppose that no 
hasty reply was likely to be sent, For, as the pope thought over the informa- 
tion which was thus conveyed to him, he could hardly have failed to under- 
stand that its import was such as to represent considerably more than a 
passing threat to the forthcoming council at Rome, where the question of 
unity with the Greek church, which had already been debated at Bari in 
the previous fall, was again to receive major attention. As to how soon 
that was clear to him, we can only speculate, of course; but the very fact 
that the reports of this council contain almost no mention of the chief 
question which it was supposed to consider might lead one to infer that 
Bohemond's letter had been so disturbing to both pope and Greeks alike 
as to render further discussion of unity momentarily impossible.” 

Some new course of action was obviously required; but on what Urban 
decided or, indeed, whether he ever reached a conclusion on this matter is 
not at all clear, for he lived little more than three months after the Council 
of Rome, and he may have been ¡ll most of this time. It has usually been 
assumed, however, that Daimbert or Dagobert, archbishop of Pisa, was 
sent by him to succeed Adhemar as the papal representative on the Crusade. 
But this is pure assumption. All the chronological indexes that we possess 
indicate that Daimbert and his Pisan fleet were already at sea long before 
Urban received or could have received the official notification of Adhemar's 
death.” At most, Daimbert went as ecclesiastical leader of the Pisan con- 
tribution to the Crusade, which he had done so much to enlist. “True, he 
was the ranking Latin prelate in the East when he arrived, and therefore 
assumed a position of ecclesiastical leadership, but that is another story. 
For our immediate purposes, it is important only to remember that he was 
not Urban's appointee to succeed Adhemar. It is doubtful, in fact, whether 
Urban ever nominated a successor; and there is reason to believe that Car- 
dinal Maurice, who was appointed by Paschal II in April, 1100, was the 
first papal vicar after Adhemar.” If so, every crucial event of the Crusade 
from August 1, 1098, until the arrival of Cardinal Maurice, must have oc- 
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curred without the presence or the guidance of any. official representative 
of the pope. And, if we accept this view, we may therefore conclude not 
only that Bohemond’s letter quite probably served to paralyze the efforts 
of Urban II to push forward his plans for unifying the Greek and Latin 
churches but also that the pope himself died before he was able to go any 
further with that hope or expectation. 

As to what may have been the effect of Bohemond's actions on Alexius, 
whatever disquieting rumors may have reached the emperor by the time 
Hugh the Great arrived at Constantinople toward the end of July, 1098, 
they must have been more than offset by the reports of that official messenger, 
for Alexius immediately began preparations for another expedition, and he 
furthermore sent envoys to the crusaders to announce its coming. These 
envoys reached Antioch in February, 1099; and then and there only did 
they learn for certain that Bohemond meant to keep that city. Nor did they 
know until they moved on to Arka in April? that the crusading army 
meant to go on to Jerusalem without waiting for the forces of the emperor. 
As a consequence, the expedition which Alexius had prepared to aid the 
Crusade was diverted into an attack upon Antioch and the region there- 
about. Thus unexpectedly, at least on the part of Alexius, was the war 
between him and Bohemond begun;* and until that should be settled, 
the emperor was hardly in a mood to co-operate in any plan looking toward 
unity between the two churches. 

Having considered the effect of Bohemond's policy upon Pope Urban 
and Emperor Alexius, we must also try to estimate its impact on the rest 
of the crusading leaders. To proceed with that inquiry, then, it is highly 
important to recall not only the fact that the council of crusading leaders 
had sent Hugh the Great to urge Alexius to come to receive Antioch and 
fulfill his obligations to the crusaders but also, in addition, that this action 
was taken after the capture of that city in 1098 and likewise after Bohemond 
had won, it is thought, the promise of the majority of the leaders to give 
him possession of it. Furthermore, Hugh had been sent on his mission before 
the death of Adhemar; and, to judge from all this whole series of events, 
one can only conclude that, on sober second thought and after the crisis 
at Antioch was past, the crusaders’ leaders must have’ repented of their 
earlier action in promising Bohemond the city which was so manifestly 
due Alexius under terms of their agreement with him. Doubtless it was 
Adhemar’s influence which thus prevailed; but whatever may have moved 

23 H. Chron., No. 2361. See also Yewdale, p. 73, and W. T., VII, 20. 
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them to this decision, their attituce at the end of June or early in July, 1098, 
was based apparently, as officially voiced, on the understanding that even 
if any considerable number of them had made concessions to Bohemond 
about Antioch before its capture, their previous agreement with Alexius 
was bound to supersede any or all such commitments to Bohemond. Whether 
this general decision of the council also implied that, if Alexius failed to 
live up to his full contract with the crusading leaders, they would then 
approve Bohemond’s claim to Antioch, is not certain. 

After the death of Adhemar, Count Raymond of Toulouse became the 
leader of the opposition to Bohemond’s plans,” and much of the bickering 
that went on among the senior leaders during the fall and winter of 
1098-1099 was concerned, in genera!, with the disposition of Antioch. Though 
there were many other questions that came up during that time, this was 
the most persistent and far-reaching, so much so, indeed, that when the 
decision to march on Jerusalem was finally made, Bohemond seems to 
have given a somewhat equivocal promise to participate. At any rate, he 
apparently accompanied the rest for only a short distance southward, and 
then returned to Antioch in a withdrawal which Raymond, who felt himself 
too far committed to abandon the march, vigorously resented.” 

The next test of the opinion cf the crusading leaders came in April, 
1099, at Arka, near Tripoli, where the envoys of Alexius, after their fruitless 
stay in Antioch, reached the main crusading army and urged the crusaders 
to await the coming of Alexius and his expedition, which was promised on 
St. John’s Day. Count Raymond strongly urged that course also,” and the 
decision of the leaders to reject this advice was compounded of so many 
diverse interests that it can scarcely be regarded as a clear indication of their 
attitude toward either Bohemorid or Alexius. For the rank and file were 
impatient and anxious to complete their vows; and since Raymond had 
indicated a deep interest, which aroused no enthusiasm among the other 
leaders, in capturing Tripoli for himself, his motives in counseling delay 
were questioned even by his own followers. Thus losing the position of 
leadership which he had held since Bohemond abandoned the march to- 
ward Jerusalem, Raymond never regained it, either during or after the 
capture of Jerusalem. His wishes, and possibly his hopes, regarding the 
disposition of the Holy City were thwarted by the other leaders of whom 
Robert of Normandy was his leading opponent at Jerusalem, as he had been 
at Arka earlier.” 


25 E, Chron., No. 352; Yewdale, pp. só 

=6 Yewdale, p. 87; H. Chron., No. 349 

27 Raymond d’Aguilers, H. Ôc., II, 268; aálexiad, XI, 9; W. T., VIL 20. 
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In the light of these developments, the incidents at Laodicea, where the 
homebound crusaders encountered Bohemond, may seem strange, for there 
both Robert of Normandy and Rebert of Flanders” sided with Raymond 
when he took an active stand against Bohemond, who was energetically 
engaged in the siege of that Greek town. In this effort Bohemond had won 
the aid of Archbishop Daimbert and his recently arrived Pisan fleet. With 
this help the capture of the city was assured; and, under the circumstances, 
it is hardly surprising that his old rival, Raymond of Toulouse, expressed 
strong opposition to Bohemond’s plans. Yet even if Raymond’s position can 
be thus accounted for, that of the two Roberts is far from clear, for there 
is every reason to believe that they personally preferred Bohemond. That 
they nevertheless joined Raymond in the threat to take up arms against 
Bohemond, unless he desisted from the siege, can only be explained on much 
higher grounds than personal antagonism; and the fact that they added 
their voices to Raymond’s can best be accounted for on the assumption that 
his opposition reflected not only his own interes:s but also the original 
plan of Urban as executed by Adhemar up to the latter’s death. In such a 
situation, of course, the two Roberts could do no less than acknowledge, 
as they had done in the council of leaders in Antioch after Karbuqa's 
defeat, the justice of Raymond’s contention; foz Bohemond’s action at 
Laodicea, which was included in the environs of Antioch, had again brought 
into sharp focus the whole question of the returr. of that city to Alexius. 
As a result of so many combined protests, Archbishop Daimbert called off his 
Pisan fleet, and devoted his energies to reconciling the Latin leaders,®° while 
Bohemond was forced to give up the siege. In spite of that, however, and 
even though the two Roberts returned to the West with their troops, 
Raymond and a considerable portion of his troops remained in or near 


Arnulf of Choques, who brake Count Raymond’s leadership b7 questioning the validity of the 
Holy Lance which Peter Bartholomew, a humble cleric and vBionary in Raymond’s army had 
found in Antioch. Count Raymond, wealthiest of the leaders, Lad granted subsidies to the four 
principal leaders after Bohemond’s defection. This leadership by purchase he reinforced by keeping 
Peter Bartholomew close to himself. The latter continued to report visions and supernatural 
revelations so obviously in the interest of Count Raymond at Arka that Arnulf became skeptical 
and questioned the validity of the lance upon which Peter Bartholomew’s reputation and in- 
fluence rested. This led to the trial of the visionary by the ordea. of fire which he did not survive 
a sufficient number of days to prove a miracle. The other leacers had been restive to move on 
for some time. Now the rank and file, meny of Count Raymond’s troops among them, refused 
to stay at Arka any Icnger. Count Raymond was thus compelled to follow on to Jerusalem. See 
Charles Wendell David, Robert Curthose (Cambridge, 1g20°, pp. 111-15. The legend that 
Raymond was offered the rule of Jerusalem, which David unfortunately repeats, was started by 
Raymond’s chaplain and can mean only that some of Raymond” immediate friends may have 
suggested the possibility but there is no evidence that any of “he other leaders made, or wauld 
have acquiesced in such an offer. 
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Laodicea to assure protection oí the Greek city; and when he himself 
finally sailed to Constantinople to confer with Alexius, he left his family 
and his troops behind.“ Looking closely, therefore, at this whole episode, 
one is led to conclude that Raymond and the two Roberts must have re- 
garded Bohemond’s conduct at Laodicea as a violation not only of their 
common agreement with Alexius but also of the plans of Pope Urban. In 
addition, the circumstances would seem also to imply that Daimbert could 
hardly have been Urban’s appointee to succeed Adhemar. 

And now to go a step further in the thesis which is here being advanced, 
let us turn our attention more directly on the war between Bohemond 
and Alexius. The troops of Alexius had been operating about the periphery 
of Antioch in the summer and early fall of 1099, but military operations 
had ceased at the approach of winter. The respite which the unfavorable 
season offered made it possible fer Bohemond to fulfill his crusader’s vow 
by going to Jerusalem for Christmas; and on this pious excursion he was 
joined by Archbishop Daimbert, who had spent the better part of the fall 
in flitting between the troops of Raymond at Laodicea and those of Bohe- 
mond at Antioch. These two ambitious men, Bohemond and Daimbert, 
were thus able to perfect their plans; and when they arrived at Jerusalem 
it was Bohemond who engineered the project for the deposition of Arnulf 
as patriarch of Jerusalem and the elevation of Daimbert to that office.” It 
was also Bohemond who, when this had been accomplished, arranged for 
the joint submission of Godfrey and himself as vassals for their respective 
principalities to Patriarch Daimbert.** This was no boon to Godfrey, but 
it was to Bohemond, who hoped thereby to commit the Latin church to the 
full support of his claim to Antioch, which neither the crusading leaders nor 
Alexius had recognized; and the fact that this ambition on his part was 
involved in his dealings with Daimbert is amply confirmed by the much 
disputed letter of Daimbert to Bahemond, which the troops of Raymond 
intercepted and William of Tyre published.** Neither of these schemers 

81 H, Chron., No. 460. 

82 Godfrey, who had been left with no more than 200 knights and 1,000 foot soldiers, was 
too’ helpless to resist this carefully planned conspiracy. He did not have the force to oppose 
Bohemond, and he so pathetically needed the fleet which Daimbert commanded to obtain a 
seaport to serve as a gateway to the West. Count Raymond’s clergy had bitterly opposed Arnulf's 
election to the patriarchate, and they had filled Daimbert's ear at Laodicea with charges against 
Arnulf, some real as well as imaginary. This afforded Bohemond and Daimbert the opening 
needed to achieve their ends. Most writers, confused by later events, accepted the convenient 
explanation that Daimbert had been sent to occupy the patriarchate. The true story, however, is 
provided, oddly enough, by two writers, neither of whom favored Arnulf but much preferred 
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profited too much, it is true, from this transaction, for Bohemond was 
captured by the Turks in 1101, and the new papal legate, Robert, who 
arrived at Jerusalem in 1102, deposed Daimbert, who then sought refuge 
in Antioch, where he remained until Bohemond was released from captivity 
and decided to return to the West for reinforcements.** 

It was doubtless before or on that westward journey that the further 
plans of these two were perfected, Embracing not only Bohemond's plans 
for a new crusade and Daimbert's desire to recover the patriarchate of 
Jerusalem, they may also have included the decision to spread abroad a 
much edited revision of the anonymous Gesta Francorum as propaganda 
material for Bohemond’s primary design.” Whatever these conspirators 
may have had in mind, their plans received a very favorable reception in 
Rome in 1105 at the hands of Paschal Il, who had succeeded Urban as 
pope; and the end result of their efforts was that Daimbert was reinstated,** 
and Bohemond was given the help of a papal legate in his appeal for a new 
crusade, especially in France.” This change in papal attitude need not, 
however, concern us at the moment, for the war between Alexius and Bohe- 
mond had altered any prospect of a union between the Greek and Latin 
churches until the question of Antioch was settled. 

Turning once more to Alexius, then, we find that monarch intent, 
from the year 1099, upon the recovery of Antioch; and in this private war 
of his own, Bohemond's enemies were his friends—a circumstance which 
must have caused him no little embarrassment in dealing with the Crusade 
of rror. For Bohemond’s enemies, then, including the Turks who lived 
near Antioch, were now Alexius’ friends. Thus Alexius was asked to help 
the crusaders (many of whom would doubtless turn against him when they 
discovered that he was at war with the Latins of Antioch) against the 
Turks who were his allies in that war. It was a difficult spot to be in, so 
difficult, in fact, that the disasters which befell the Crusade of 1101 in its 
march across Asia Minor were in part blamed upon Alexius. When Bohe- 
mond was released from captivity and resumed active leadership of the 
war against Alexius, he found the alliance of the latter with the Turks 
too strong for his limited forces. It was this fact which led him to seek 
additional aid from the West. Alexius suspected his design and began re- 


35 Ibid., X, 26; Bartolf, H. Oc., III, 538. The dismissal of Daimbert and subsequent events 
are reviewed in the letter of Pope Paschal II (Reinhold RGhricht, Regesta regni Hierosolymitani 
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cruiting a strong army with which to meet Bohemond in the West, and 
Arabic chroniclers inform us that he had no difficulty in recruiting Muslim 
troops for this purpose.*® 

As Alexius had correctly surmised, Bohemond landed his “Crusade” of 
1107 in the neighborhood of Durazzo, and it was there that Alexius had 
concentrated his greatest efforts in meeting the threat. To repel it and to 
défeat Bohemond, he used persuasion, bribery, and force, and Bohemond 
was forced at last to an ignominious peace.* What interests us most about 
the terms which were then drawn up between him and Alexius is the 
fact that he, Bohemond, was not only required by it to recognize the 
previous agreement of 1097 but also to reinstate in Antioch a single Greek 
patriarch, who was to be nominated by Alexius. This provision, which 
implies that Alexius, too, had accepted the idea of a unified church, recalls 
the action of Urban's representative Adhemar, in setting up a former Greek 
patriarch in Antioch as the sole ecclesiastical head of that city. That nothing 
came of this treaty is beside the point, for the great efforts of Alexius 
against Bohemond in the West had made it impossible for him to exert 
anything like an equal amount of pressure in the East; and, as a natural 
consequence of that fact, Tancred was able to hold out so successfully that 
Antioch remained an independent principality of the Latins until the 
time of Manuel, grandson of Alexius. But when it became at last a fief of 
Manuel, the discussions of the union of Greek and Latin churches were 
again resumed with some prospect of success. 

That, however, is to ‘anticipate events; and we are concerned here me 
with the fact that when the treaty was signed and Bohemond's hostile 
forces had left the Balkan peninsula, Alexius seems to have felt a sense of 
great relief, as well he might since Bohemond’s career was virtually ended. 
Though the latter returned to Italy and started to raise another army, he 
had made little progress in that endeavor when illness and death overtook 
him March 7, 1111. No doubt the news of his death afforded Alexius even 
greater assurance, and we soon find him reopening negotiations with the 
pope that involved specific reference to the reunion of Greek and Latin 
churches. As evidence that the initiative came from the emperor, one has 
only to read the letter of Paschal 11 to Alexius in 1112;% and the longer one 
meditates on that letter the more one is tempted to reflect that the overtures 
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which Alexius put forward at that time may have been but a repetition of 
those which his envoys had conveyed to Urban II at Piacenza in 1094 or 
even earlier and which may, thereiore, have constituted the basis of Urban’s 
great hopes and plans for the First Crusade. 

If the pope’s instructions had seen more fully carried out, it is easy to 
see now, the prospect of that union between the Greek and Latin churches 
would have come much nearer fulfillment; but that great opportunity was 
lost, or rather defeated, by the unbridled ambition of one man, Bohemond, 
who seemed to carry that strain in his blood, For poets and novelists might 
find an abundance of material in the remarkable similarity of the roles 
which he and his father, Robert Guiscard, both played in two papal efforts 
to unify the two great branches of the Christian church. Such unity, indeed, 
had been one of the dearest wishes of Gregory VII; and though circumstances 
prevented his launching a crusade, yet the prospect of the union apparently 
never left his mind—a fact which Guiscard was canny enough to recognize 
and make use of in furthering his own attempts to gain support for his 
attack on the Greek Empire.* And so, as events turned out, Gregory was 
thus forced into a position where he seemed to be trying to attain by force 
what could only have been attained through persuasion and co-operation. 
In the same way, also, Bohemond strove in his turn to commit Urban to a 
program of force which he virtually succeeded in winning from Urban's 
successor;* and as an end result of this double scheming of father and son, 
the two popes who might otherwise have succeeded in bringing about the 
much sought union between the two churches were both thwarted in their 
purposes. 

Taking into consideration, then, all the factors which bear on the question 
we have been surveying, it would seem that, however much Urban desired 
the other objectives of the Crusade, his chief aim was to bring about the union 
of the Greek and Latin churches under the headship of the bishop of Rome; 
and this conclusion, which forms the thesis of this paper, is not inconsistent 
apparently with the course of church history. For too much has been made 
of the so-called “definitive break” between the Greek and Latin churches in 
1054, and too little of the efforts that were made during the great reform 
movement of the eleventh century to achieve uniformity of Christian 
doctrine and practice. As a matter of fact, there was nothing definite about 
the affair of 1054, for negotiations for union and for the elimination of 

44 Brehier in Cambridge Medieval History, IV, 598. Both Guiscard and Bohemond used 
fraudulent pretenders to the Greek throne, chiefly, no doubt, to entice papal support for their 
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variant practices in the two churches were resumed from time to time after 
that date, and the initiation of such negotiations were undertaken by 
Greeks as well as Latins. Furthermore, such negotiations have recurred 
through the centuries right down to the present. 

The most remarkable feature cf the affair of 1054, it seems in retrospect, . 
was the uncompromising insistence of the Latin church that the union or 
reunion of Greek and Latin churches must be under the headship of the 
pope at Rome; and this change of emphasis, it would also seem, must have 
developed as a logical consequence of the great Western church reform 
program. This movement, which nearly all textbooks on medieval history 
describe as devoted to the elimination of simony, marriage of the clergy, 
and lay investiture, also supplied, in addition, as is seldom recognized, the 
over-all drive to re-establish uniformity of church service and practice, and 
even of dogma, which had sericusly disintegrated under the effects of 
early feudalism. That this drive for so much reform came from north of the 
Alps, not from Italy, and that its core was consistently monastic, seems— 
again on the long view—important; for the north, unlike Italy, was scarcely 
conscious of any Greek influence, nor did it share any tradition of oc- 
casional submission to Constantinople. On the contrary, the people of 
that region were conscious only of the fact that their religion had come from 
Rome; and the monastic core of the reformers’ drive explains its uncom- 
promising attitude on the fundamentals of ecclesiastical uniformity. Further- 
more, the congregation of Cluny, which in a sense epitomizes the whole 
movement, supplied a sustained nucleus for its propagation; and whether 
we date the beginning of the movement in 910 or at some later time in 
eastern France or southern and western Germany, the reform drive had 
still gained such momentum that its force was effectively felt in nearly 
every portion of Western Christendom before it captured Rome in 1046.“ 

After that time, the identification of the popes with the leadership of 
that great reform movement inspired them with a consciousness of strength 


46 It seems strange that Brehier (Cambridge Medieval History, IV, 272) should have repeated 
the expression “definitive rupture” when so much of his writing (¿bid., IV, 594, in particular, 
and all of chapter xix in general) proves the contrary. Deno Geankoplis, who assisted the writer 
in preparing this article for publication, assembled so much evidence from both Greek and Latin 
sources of continuing friendly relations and negotiations between Greeks and Latins after 1054 
as to render such characterization absurd. He was especially impressed by the fact that the edict 
of excommunication issued by the pope’s representatives was directed at certain Greek officials, 
e.g., Patriarch Michael Cellularius, and exempted Greek Christians; by the very friendly attitude 
of the popes toward the Basilian monasteries in Italy, one of which, Grosso Ferrata, served almost 
as an unofficial embassy of the Greek church to Rome and by the very cordial relations between 
the Greek church and Gregory VII until the latter lent his suppozt to Robert Guiscard. Leib has 
traced the continuance of friendly relations during the days of Urban II until these were inter- 
rupted by the conduct of Guiscard’s son Bohemond, and virtually closes his book with the resump- 
tion of friendly relations in 1112 (pp, 310 ff.). 
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and a confidence born of a long succession of victories over many obstinate 
difficulties; for though they were now confronted with the practical problem 
of dealing with Greek churches in southern Italy, they had already met and 
overcome a variety of other troublesome differences. So when Leo IX 
addressed himself to that specific problem, he was able to do so in the very 
same spirit that hád served to iron out other such difficulties in the North 
and West. When viewed in this light, therefore, the affair of 1054 meant 
merely that Constantinople was gaining at that time its first acquaintance 
with this new revival in the Latin church, and that that experience proved 
momentarily to be nothing less than breath-taking. $ 

In general, this confident attitude continued in the papacy, and men 
of Cluny were there to sustain it throughout the rest of the eleventh 
century. Abbot Hugh, for example, who became head of Cluny in 1048, 
was still abbot in 1109, having lived to see at least two of the monks whom 
he had trained become popes. He was abbot when Leo IX took up the 
Greek problem, was with Gregory at Canossa, and counseled Urban before 
the memorable meeting at Clermont; and doubtless he too was fired on 
all these occasions by the dream of Urban that all Christendom might be 
united. Doubtless, also, he shared Urban’s disappointment that the Crusade 
had failed to realize that dream, for from Urban’s point of view the Crusade 
that he planned could hardly have been counted a complete success, 
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The Migration of New Englanders 
to England, 1640-1660 


WinLiam L. SACHSE* 


TWENTY years after the landing of the Pilgrims the influx of Englishmen 
to the New England colonies came virtually to a halt. The century's fourth 
decade, in particular, had poured thousands of political and religious non- 
conformists into the wilderness, but with the advent of the forties men 
no longer felt constrained to ship kin and worldly goods and to seek a new 
life‘on an unknown shore. The orders which the Privy Council issued in 
January, 1640, clearing seven ships for New England, rang down the cur- 
tain on the “Great Migration.” Political alterations in Westminster en- 
couraged many an Englishman, as John Winthrop remarked, to remain in 
his native land “in expectation of a new world.” 

Even as the Puritan in England now chose to remain there, his counter- 
part in New England—and in Holland, too—now turned his thoughts, and 
in many instances set his course, toward home. A countermigration began 
which was to prevail until the Restoration undid the work of the Saints 
and invoked new disabilities against the Dissenter. Though we may hesitate 
to accept Hutchinson’s allegation, repeated by Palfrey, that in the century 
and a quarter after 1640 more persons left Massachusetts for England than 
came thence to the colony," it is unquestionably true of the two decades after 
this date. 

Various motives—political, economic, and religious—induced New Eng- 
landers to make the homeward crossing. In the pioneer communities of 
seventeenth century New England, as in all frontier societies, there was a 
large measure of instability and restlessness. From the beginning the threat 
of dispersal had worried the colory builders. At no time did the difficulties 
and rigors of a transatlantic voyage prevent some dissatisfied or maladjusted 
colonists from withdrawing from their associates and either seeking new 
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opportunities in the wilderness or returning to the old country. Massachu- 
setts, at least, was by no means so isolated as some have imagined. The elder 
Winthrop, within a year of his arrival at Salem, could not prevent over a 
hundred settlers from abandoning the plantation, some bound for the Pis- 
cataqua but the greater number for England.* When the Massachusetts Bay 
Company secured the spiritual services of the ailing Francis Higginson, it 
was stipulated that “should he not like to dwell longer here than the three 
years, he and his family are to have a gratuitous passage for England.” 
Colonial enterprises were always risky; settlements had feiled before and 
might fail again. Bradford clearly sounded this note of uncertainty when he 
remarked that “their children and posteritie . . . might be driven to remove 
places, as they had done; yea, them selves might doe it yet before they 
dyed.”* Not that the colonial leaders condoned a restless and fainthearted 
spirit. In union there was badly needed strength, and, as Hubbard wrote, 
“those who first removed into the country . . . were (implicitly at least) 
engaged to support each other in whatever exigents should fall out, and 
therefore should not have been too forward to have removed, without the 
free consent of the rest of their friends, with whom they were so con- 
federated.” But New England, however safe a haven from royal and epis- 
copal authoritarianism, was soon seen to be no land of Canaan. The com- 
ment of Hutchinson does not lack sympathy: “They had an ocean, a thousand 
leagues in extent, between them and all the delights of life which they had 
once enjoyed. On their backs they had a wilderness without limits.” When 
Captain Roger Clap came to Massachusetts in 1630 he rejoiced that the 
“discourse not only of the aged, but of the youth also” was generally “How 
shall we go to heaven,” but admitted that with some it was “How shall we 
go to England.”” Despite painful memories, for many colonists old England 
must have been “dear England still, left indeed by us in our persons, but 
never yet foresaken in our affections.”*” 

The natural restlessness of the frontiersman was considerably aggra- 
vated in 1640, just as new opportunities were arising for the English Puri- 
tans, by a sharp economic depression. The usual vicious circle presents itself, 
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for the crisis was in part caused by the cessation of immigration and to some 
degree contributed to it. Not until 1648 did prices rise to a stable level. Mean- 
while promoters in England were embarrassed by the pernicious argument 
that “many are growne weaker in their estates since they went over” to 
the colonies.** Economic misfortune “sett the thoughts of many upon re- 
moveall.” Some were willing to experiment elsewhere in New England; 
others began “to inquire after the southern parts,” such as Virginia and the 
West Indies, the supposed advantages of which were causing New England 
“to be disesteemed of many.”** John Humphrey, who disliked the Massa- 
chusetts climate, was a leading advocate of settlement further south.’* He 
was promised the governorship of Old Providence by Lord Saye and Sele and 
in 1641 went to England to assume his duties; there he stayed, however, 
since the Spaniards had captured the island, John Winthrop the younger, 
having met with various reversals in New England, flirted with the idea of 
casting in his lot with the Dutch in the New Netherlands, but Hugh 
Peter, once of Salem, prevailed upon him to come to England.** Other 
prominent men who left for England in the early forties were George Cooke, 
Samuel Eaton, George Fenwick, John Leverett, and Israel Stoughton. 

A further cause of discontent, which frequently resulted in migration to 
the motherland, was the rigid and exclusive political and religious system 
prevalent in most of New England. From the first the colonial leaders 
scrutinized the immigrant with care. The early records of Massachusetts 
refer to those sent back to England as persons “vnmeete to inhabit here”; 
those of New Haven tell us of committees of townsmen sitting in judgment 
upon all strangers and not only denying grants of land to undesirables but 
whipping them and sending them out of the plantation. Even in liberal 
Rhode Island (that is, in Providence and Portsmouth), it was decreed that 
only such newcomers should be allowed to remain as were acceptable to 
the established residents.** In the case of John Wheelwright the authorities 
of Massachusetts went so far as to inform the New Hampshire pioneers 
that they “looked at it as an unneighborly part” that they should aid the 
Bay’s exiles.*° The narrow religious orthodoxy and militant intolerance, 
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particularly entrenched in Massachusetts, excluded many from membership 
in the church, on which was usually based the full exercise of civil rights. 
The Baptist, the Antinomian, and the Quaker quickly learned that those 
of the “New England way” could be no less inflexible or repressive than 
Laud’s aides across the Atlantic. In attempting to answer the question of 
why so many were returning from New England the author (or authors) 
of New England’s First Fruits maintained that many were men of “un- 
stayed spirit,’ men who could not “abide to be so pinioned with the strict 
Government in the Commonwealth, or Discipline in the Church.”* Such 
policies served to discourage immigration and evidently alienated some 
Englishmen who had hitherto been sympathetic. Friends of Massachusetts, 
such as the earl of Warwick and Lord Saye and Sele, rebuked her for her 
exclusiveness. New Englanders in England advised the colonists that they 
were making a bad impression. In 1645 George Downing criticized the 
“law of banishing for conscience, which makes us stinke every wheare,” and 
Sir Richard Saltonstall, who had returned from Massachusetts in 1631 after 
a brief sojourn there, wrote to John Winthrop that he was grieved by “what 
sadd things are reported dayly of your tyranny and persecution in New 
England,” and declared that such “rigid wayse have layd you very lowe in 
the hearts of the saynts.”** But such admonitions were bound to fall upon 
deaf ears in most New England communities, and especially in the Massa- 
chusetts of John Cotton. 

England, on the other hand, had by about 1650 gained something of a 
liberal reputation in the eyes of some New Englanders. By this time the 
established episcopal authority had been overthrown and the threat of a new 
presbyterian ascendancy averted. In a subtitle to his IZ News from New 
England, published in 1652, John Clark noted that “while old England is 
becoming new, New-England is become Old.” In theocratic New Haven, 
in 1653, men were exhorted “to stand for the State of England ... and to 
stand for their libberties, that they may all haue their votes and shake of the 
yoake of gouernmt they haue bine vnder in this jurisdiction.” In a letter 
urging the younger John Winthrop to come with his family to England, 
Hugh Peter, an advocate of toleration, extolled the “free Comonwealth” 
of England.” 
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Thus the mother country drew back a goodly number of those who, for 
one reason or another, found themselves out of step with the colonial rulers 
of church and state. Some of them were prominent men. Henry Vane, “young 
in years, but in sage councils old,” returned in 1637 after only two years 
among the pioneers; though he had attained the governorship of Massachu- 
setts Bay, his American career was blasted in the bud by his advocacy of 
antinomianism. William Pyncheon, one of the original patentees and assist- 
ants of the Bay Company, the founder of Springfield and virtual ruler of 
that settlement, returned about 1652 “to the more tolerant country,” accom- 
panied by George Moxon, the minister of Springfield. Pyncheon's Meritor- 
ious Price of Our Redemption, printed in London in 1650, had offended 
the orthodox susceptibilities of the Massachusetts authorities. The work 
was publicly burned and the author lost his place among the assistants. A 
man of means, Pyncheon purchased an estate in England on which he lived 
quietly for the remaining decade of his life.” In 1646 several influential 
citizens of Boston were hailed into court for presenting a petition “that 
civil liberty and freedom be forthwith granted to all truely English, equal to 
the rest of their countrymen”—that is, that the privilege of citizenship be in- 
dependent of church membership. Robert Child, a man of property as well 
as an M.D. from Padua, who had headed the movement, was imprisoned 
and fined £250. The following year he returned to England, whither 
Thomas Fowle, a co-signer and a merchant of Boston, had preceded him.” 
Two other dissenters returned. One was David Yale, the father of Elihu, 
who, as stepson of Theophilus Eaton of New Haven, brother-in-law of Gov- 
ernor Hopkins of Connecticut, and attorney of the earl of Warwick, was 
well connected as well as prosperous. He went to England in 1652 with the 
prospect of overseeing the family estates in Denbighshire.*? The other was 
William Vassall, whose influence had been exercised both in the Bay Colony 
and in Plymouth. Returning to England in 1646, he soon moved on to 
Barbados, where he became a prominent landholder.* Boston also lost 
Thomas Lechford, said to have been the first professional lawyer in Massa- 
chusetts. Coming over in 1638, he was soon out of sympathy with the rulers 
of the Bay Colony. His writings were declared heretical; he could not vote; he 
was refused political preferment; he was debarred from pleading in the 
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courts. By 1641 he was quite willing to go home, a good deal less hostile to 
crown and bishops, and a decidedly unsympathetic critic of the New Eng- 
land way.” None of these men ever set, foot in New England again. 

The ranks of the opposition contain the names of clergymen as well as 
laymen. In general, colonial governments were swift to detect and prepared 
to punish heterodoxy in the pulpit and the press. Not a few clergymen, un- 
able to adjust themselves to colonial standards, returned to England. Some- 
times they had already tried several communities in the New World. A 
professed Anglican, such as Richard Gibson of Cocheco (Dover, New Hamp- 
shire), was likely to find himself in difficulties—and Gibson doubly so, for he 
was charged with provoking rebellion against the established order.” The 
controversy over antinomianism, which came to a head in the Hutchinson 
case, put several divines beyond the pale. The ordeal of Roger Williams 
requires no elaboration. Williams did not return to England for any great 
length of time, though he twice visited the country, where he possessed con- 
siderable influence in some quarters. But two other clerical upholders of the 
antinomian heresy went back to stay. They were Robert Lenthall of Wey- 
mouth,” who also revealed an unwelcome sympathy for episcopalian or- 
ganization, and Hanserd Knollys, who, like Williams, was additionally 
offensive because of his views on baptism. It is worthy of note that while 
Knollys was considered by the conservatives of Massachusetts to be “a weak 
minister” and a disturbing influence, he became after his return to England 
a highly respected London divine, recognized as an outstanding leader 
among the Baptists.* Thomas Patient, forced out of New England by anti- 
Baptist legislation, returned to England in 1644 and also became prominent 
in this denomination. A perennial thorn in the flesh of the Massachusetts 
fathers was "Thomas Larkham. He was a man of means, apparently sound 
doctrinally, and not without ability; but he was naturally insubordinate and 
could not endure the discipline of the Bay government, nor, it seems, avoid 
quarreling with his neighbors under any circumstances. Like Knollys, with 
whom (in a struggle which drew the intervention of the Massachusetts 
authorities) he contended for the pulpit of Dover, he left America under 
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charges of immoral conduct.?? Yet another unbridled parson, for whom 
New England was too small, was John Baker. After getting into difficulties 
in Boston, Dover, and Wells, he finally returned to England, where in 1€62 
he was executed for complicity in a plot of Fifth Monarchy Men to overturn 
the government.*” To this list other names might easily be added, such as 
those of Stephen Bachiler of Lynn, Marmaduke Matthews of Hull, and 
Joseph Hull of Weymouth, whose kind reception by the people of York 
furnished an excuse for the exclusion of Maine from the New England 
Confederation. 

This is not to say that only the misfits and the malcontents returned. 
They were, as usual, merely more noticeable. Conditions in England, follow- 
ing the summoning of the Long Parliament, and even more after the Civil 
War, were promising enough to lure men of all kinds, The New Eng- 
land Puritan could join his kinsmen and former associates in England under 
the most favorable of circumstances, both national and personal. He was, 
or could claim to be, a veteran member of the winning party, and one who 
had suffered for his own partisan convictions. The exile that he had endured 
bore witness to this and undoubtedly gave him, in the eyes of many, a 
hitherto unknown and most enjoyable prestige. Civilian and military pre- 
ferment formerly unattainable now beckoned the ambitious. As early as 
1640 William Hooke, preaching at Taunton “on a day of public humiliation 

. . in behalf of our native country in time of feared dangers,” painted a 
rosy scene despite the occasion. “And when a New England man returns 
thither,” exclaimed Hooke, “how he is looked after, entertained, the ground 
he walks on beloved for his sake end the house held better where he is! How 
are his words listened to, laid up and related when he is gone! Neither is 
any love or kindness too much for such a man.”** Hooke was still in Massa- 
chusetts when he spoke these words, but encouraging reports came from 
those who dared to go back. Nathaniel Mather, writing in 1651, was most 
enthusiastic: 


And now I am here I find matters so that I cannot but sincerely wish from my 
very heart that all my good friends in New England were here also with myself. 
"Tis a notion of mighty great and high respect to have been a New-English man, 
tis enough to gain a man very much respect, yea, almost any perferment. . . . 
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Myself within less [than t]hree hours of my coming to the city had two of[fers]. 
. « « If y[ou] mind any thing worth minding, make all conv[enient s]peed over.*? 


Another young Mather, Samuel, urged his father to send his brother Increase 
to him in Ireland and strongly advocated that the colonists take advantage 
of the encouragement and preferment which England was then affording.” 
Hugh Peter, attempting to persuade the younger John Winthrop to seek his 
fortune in England, did not neglect to mention the prosperity of George 
Downing, who had left Massachusetts in 1645, and of Winthrop's brother, 
. Stephen, “worth £2000 and a major.”** The “inconveniences of New-Eng- 
land, and invitations to Old” in 1651 overcame Henry Whitfield’s reluctance 
to leave Guilford, and John Woodbridge was lured away from Andover 
“upon the invitation of his friends.”** 

If one was fortunate enough to be related to the new leaders of England, 
the inducement to return was so much the greater. A number of those who 
went back had connections from which they could expect to profit. John 
Humphrey was by marriage related to two seasoned patrons of the Puritans, 
the earl of Lincoln and Viscount Saye and Sele. Samuel Desborough of Guil- 
ford could return in 1651 to a land where his brother John was a major 
general and a brother-in-law of the mighty Oliver. New Haven lost William 
Hooke to England in 1656; it is surprising that he delayed his return so 
Jong, for his wife was a cousin of the Protector and a sister of Major 
General Whalley, the regicide. Hooke’s sons, John and Walter, could not 
wait to finish their studies at Harvard before embarking for England.* 
Stephen Winthrop entered the parliamentary army under the aegis of his 
brother-in-law, Captain Thomas Rainborow, in 1646, and a dozen years later 
his nephew, Fitzjohn Winthrop, naturally, and successfully, looked to his 
uncle, Colonel Thomas Reade, to secure him a commission in his regiment." 
George Downing’s profitable English career was not hampered, before 1660, 
by the marriage of his aunt to Cromwell’s most notable chaplain and dynamic 
factotum, Hugh Peter. Richard Saltonstall, who returned to England in 
1649 and remained there until 1662, had two brothers-in-law in the House of 
Commons. Some who could not claim kinship with the influential might yet 
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hope to reap the advantages of old-time friendships. John Wheelwright, for 
example, had known Cromwell as a student at Cambridge; when he returned 
in 1655 he enjoyed the favor of the Protector, who had not forgotten the New 
Englander’s undergraduate prowess on the football field.* 

With such conditions at home and abroad it is hardly surprising that the 
exodus from New England assumed sizable proportions. How many joined 
it cannot be ascertained, for in neither the New World nor the Old have data, 
suitable even for approximate estimates, been unearthed. lt does not appear 
that mass migrations of town or church groups, led by an influential clergy- 
man or public figure, were duplicated in reverse. Thus, in large measure, 
had the colonies been peopled; but although Israel Stoughton, having leit 
for England in 1643, came back the following year and persuaded others to 
return to England with him,* the New Englanders generally trickled back 
singly or in families. Even families were sometimes disrupted, as fathers and 
older sons went on ahead to reconnoiter and seek their fortunes, leaving - 
other members in the colonies to hold the fort until the time was ripe to 
dispose of property and make the crossing themselves.” Sometimes, of 
course, complete family reunion was never achieved; in some cases lt was not 
even planned, 

Although each year between 1540 and 1660 saw some New Englanders 
embark for England, emigration waxed and waned according to political and 
religious developments at Westminster. It was especially heavy around 1641; 
‘then, with the advent of war, it tapered off until the late forties, Thereafter 
it increased until a peak was reached in the days of the Protectorate. The 
colonists, at first drawn by the successes of the Long Parliament at the expense 
of the royal authority, were generally reluctant to return while England's 
fortunes hung in the balance of war; but when the king, with his bishops, 
was forced to bow before the onslaughts of Cromwell’s Ironsides, and when 
the Independent army barred the establishment of a presbyterian system 
in place of the episcopal one, the hesitant and the timid gained new confi- 
dence. With Cromwell in the saddle optimism became justified; for though he 
did not have a high regard for New England, he was very favorably disposed 
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toward New Englanders. Were they not, in general, the kind of men with 
whom he had forged the New Model? Were they not fit in his eyes to form 
congregations of the godly in the island fringes of the Spanish Empire and 
among the unregenerate papists of Ireland? 

The main cause for alarm in Boston and New Haven was not the number 
that returned, but their quality. In the single year of 1641-1642 fourteen 
of the one hundred and fourteen university-trained men who were in New 
England in 1640 departed, the vanguard of many more soon to follow.* 
Most of these were clergymen, the intellectual as well as the spiritual leaders 
of their communities, and in many cases the wielders of considerable politi- 
cal influence, The period witnessed the departure of members of the most 
influential families in New England. John Humphrey and William Pyn- 
cheon have already been mentioned. Edward Winslow, the prominent 
Pilgrim Father, thrice governor of Plymouth, undertook a mission to Eng- 
land from which he did not choose to return. Two Winthrops, Stephen and 
Fitzjohn, went back. So did Robert Sedgwick, a founder of the Bay Colony’s 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company and, like Humphrey, a major 
general. Israel Stoughton, an influential Dorchester pioneer and one of the 
leading landholders in Massachusetts, whose troops he commanded in the 
Pequot War, sought service in the grander English contest. Within a few 
years his son William followed him. Of the Mathers, Samuel, Nathaniel, and 
Increase all looked for ecclesiastical preferment in England and Ireland. 
George Fenwick, the pioneer governor of Saybrook and one of the commis- 
sioners of the New England Confederation, returned in the mid-forties. 
Connecticut also lost her other commissioner, Edward Hopkins, seven times 
governor of the colony, as well as Roger Ludlow, the lawmaker and one-time 
deputy governor; and New Haven was deprived of Samuel Eaton, the 
colleague of Davenport. In 1654 Connecticut thought fit to order a day of 
humiliation, in part because of some “eminent removalls.”* It was hard for 
an infant Connecticut settlement like Guilford to lose four of its principal 
citizens within a few years, including Henry Whitfield, its pastor founder, 
and Samuel Desborough, its first magistrate.** Few of these men ever re- 
turned. With immigration from the motherland at a standstill, where were 
the colonists to look for leaders? 

The younger generation could not be counted upon, for they, too, were 
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‘slipping back. The departure of Harvard students and graduates was parti- 
cularly disconcerting and annoying to the colonists. Seven of the nine gradu- 
ates in Harvard's first class, that of 1642, returned to England. Of twenty-four 
graduates of the classes between 1542 and 1646, no less than fourteen went 
thither or to Ireland. The next three classes, those of 1647, 1649, and 1650, 
sent at least a dozen abroad; only eight stayed in New England. Altogether, 
more than a third of the graduates before 1656 crossed over to England at 
some time after graduation.** In 1646, ten years after the founding of the 
college, the commissioners of the United Colonies “thought fit that some 
course be taken with the parents and with such scholars themselves (as the 
case may require) that when they are furnished with learning, in some com- 
petent measure, they remove not into other countries, but improve their parts 
and abilities for the service of the cclonies.”*° Six years later the Massachusetts 
fathers complained that “the first founders doe weare away apace, & that it 
grows more & more difficult to fill places of most eminence,” inasmuch as 
Harvard graduates, “as soone as they are growne vpp, ready for publicke 
vse... leaue the country, € seeke for & accept of imployment elsewhere.”** 
As Professor Morison has pointed out, Harvard under President Dunster 
was “a college of English exiles, born in the mother country, and in great 
part intending to return thither.” Most of these “exiles” represented New 
England families, but in Dunster’s time a few Englishmen sent their sons 
to Harvard in order that they might be properly indoctrinated in the tenets 
of Puritanism. Writing in 1651, Edward Johnson noted that “some Gentle- 
men have sent their sons hither from England, who are to be commended 
for their care of them, as the judicious and godly Doctor Ames, and divers 
others.” Besides Ames he might have mentioned Sir Henry Mildmay. A 
grandson of the founder of an English nursery of Puritanism—Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge—Mildmay in 1644 sent his son William to Harvard 
with his tutor. Professor Morison lists eight others who must have come 
directly from overseas.*” Such students could be expected to return to Eng- 
land after their course of study was completed (as, indeed, young Ames 
and Mildmay did), but too many with New England roots and obligations 
were following suit. 
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-In large .measure, the .college graduate. sought employment elsewhere’ 
because opportunities in New England were so meager. If he could not ob- 
tain a pulpit, medicine and schoolteaching were virtually the only profes- 
sional fields left; and few chose to support a family on the scant rewards of 
pedagogy. For a time a sort of dilemma confronted Harvard College: 
scholars went to England because they found no encouragement in the 
colonies, and the public showed reluctance to support the college because 
the scholars departed. Urian Oakes, who sought his fortune in England 
after three years as a Harvard tutor, attributed the languid condition of the 
college to “the want of due Encouragement to Scholars when they are come 
to maturity, and fitted for service in the Churches.” He was referring to 
conditions in the seventies, after he became president of the college, but his 
comment is at least as applicable to the years of Dunster and Chauncy. In 
1643 George Downing's mother wrote to John Winthrop the younger, then 
in England, that her son was “strongly inclined to trauill,” and that his 
chief motive appeared to be “his little expectation and fears of supplye 
hear.”* 

‘In 1647 Dunster had sought the advice and co-operation of the commis- 
sioners of the United Colonies with regard to the recognition of Harvard 
degrees by the two English universities. Asserting that he had been “in- 
formed of the readiness of some Masters of colleges there to entertain and 
promote such a notion,” he sponsored it as a means of “encouragement to the 
students.”** The commissioners, disapproving of the exodus of Harvard 
graduates, did nothing; but Dunster secured his objective without their aid, 
and in 1648 James Ward was the first of a group of Harvard graduates to be 
admitted to advanced standing or ad eundem degrees at the English insti- 
tutions. Ward went to Oxford, where he collected three degrees before 1650. 
He was followed by Joshua Ambrose, Benjamin Woodbridge, William 
Stoughton, and Henry Saltonstall. Samuel Mather, Leonard Hoar, John 
Stone, John Haynes, George Hadden, and Thomas Parish, jr., went to 
Cambridge. Some did not stay to complete the baccalaureate course at Har- 
vard. Walter Hooke took his B.A. at Cambridge; his brother John, Samuel 
Malbon, and Joseph Swinnock received theirs from Oxford. Some were 
attracted by other seats of learning. John Glover, a graduate in Harvard’s 
class of 1651, was Aberdeen’s first M.D. three years later. Governor Belling- 
ham’s son, Samuel, went to Leyden for medical training, as did Henry 
Saltonstall, who studied also at Padua, as well as Oxford. Increase Mather 
took his M.A. at Trinity College, Dublin, and Nathaniel Brewster his B.D. 
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 -A few. of these young men secured fellowships and other posts at the 
English universities. The political and religious innovations did not leave 
these. institutions untouched. Both had contributed liberally to the Royalist 
cause, especially Oxford, which provided King Charles with a substitute 
capital until it capitulated to Fairfax in 1646. The parliamentary victories 
inevitably resulted in investigatory visitations, the establishment of new 
tests, and the expulsion of the recalcitrant. New Englanders appointed— 
“intruded” was the Cavalier word for it--to vacant fellowships at Oxford 
included James Ward at Magdalen College, William Stoughton and Henry 
Saltonstall at New College, and Sampson ‘Eyton at University. Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, made fellows of three New England men: John Stone, 
John Collins, and John Haynes. Haynes became logic lecturer in 1660 and 
Saltonstall also served as subwarden of his college from 1653 to 1657. Samuel 
Mather and Joseph Swinnock became college chaplains at Oxford.” The 
former went on to Dublin, where he became senior fellow of Trinity College, 
an institution which also sought the services of his brother Increase, but * 
to no avail." 

More alluring than academic posts—especially to one brought up in the 
New England way—were the ecclesiastical positions which opened up in 
the mother country. They were also far more plentiful. It is possible that a 
third or even more of the Anglican clergy were ejected from their livings 
when the Roundheads came to power. As a consequence there was a great 
dearth of accredited ministers. Of fourteen churches in the important city 
of .Cambridge, only three had settled ministers. In many parishes pulpits 
were filled with untrained and untried men. Such conditions were a godsend 
to the divines or would-be divines across the Atlantic, and the high esteem 
` in which many influential Englishmen were disposed to hold them was an 
added boon. The opinions of men like Cotton, Hooker, and Davenport 
bore weight with the faithful on both sides of the ocean. The commendatory 
prefaces written by English clergymen for the works of New England 
divines testify to a mutual respect.” As for Harvard College, it was “a 
school of prophets,” some of whom “God hath used for service to himself 
in both Englands.”* Thus it is no: surprising that the eastward migration 
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of parsons, especially when it appeared improbable that the Presbyterians 
would establish their system in England, was heavy. In the words of Cotton 
Mather: “Old England had more ministers from New, than our New- 
England had since then from Old.”** 

At least sixty New Englanders are known to have gone to England and 
there to have obtained ecclesiastical preferment. Nearly all had been born 
in England, Increase Mather being a notable exception. Nearly half of them 
had begun their clerical careers in England, after an Oxford or Cambridge 
education, but had been forced to abandon them because of the restrictive 
policies of Archbishop Laud. Wi:h a few exceptions—such as Thomas 
Peters, William Fletcher, and Themas Harrison—they had come to New 
England between 1630 and 1640. Though some of them had remained there 
but a brief time, a few staying but two or three years, a gcod many, perhaps 
half the total, may be regarded as essentially American in background and 
outlook: these had spent their formative years in the colonies and owed 
their education to Harvard College. It appears that at least twenty-seven 
Harvard men, including a few nongraduates, obtained religious posts in 
the British Isles before 1660. In his Cambridge Almanac for 1669 Joseph 
Browne calculated that at least one hundred and twenty-two ministers had 
been “bred” at Harvard, of whom thirty were then living in England.” 
Another group, though a very small one, was comprised of those whose 
formal education had been acquired in England but whcse pastoral experi- 
ence was principally if not entirely American. 

The majority of these men returned to secure the benefices of the ousted 
Anglicans. A few went back to the communities which they had formerly 
served, in some cases at the invitation of loyal parishioners. Thus Thomas 
Peters was brought back to the Cornish village of Mylor only a couple of 
years after he had been driven out by the Royalist forces, and Marmaduke 
Matthews was induced to return to Swansea by his former patron.** In 1636 
Robert Peck had left the English Hingham to join his exiled parishioners 
in the Hingham which they were building in Massachusetts; but five years 
later he could not resis: the invitation to return to the parent town. John 
Phillips of Dedham, the only New England clergyman to sit in the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines, recovered his rectory at Wrentham, Suffolk, 
and reorganized it on congregational principles. William Hooke left New 
Haven to regain his old vicarage at Exmouth, in Devon. Thomas Allen 
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went back to Norwich. Only the offer of the presidency of Harvard College 
deterred Charles Chauncy from answering a call from his former charges 
in Hertfordshire. 

The religious affiliation of most of these men, as of néarly all those who 
returned to England in this period, was Independent, or Congregationalist. 
Only a handful favored a more centralized form of church organization. 
One Anglican, Richard Gibson, has already been mentioned. Another was 
George Burdett. Unable to get.along with the Massachusetts authorities, 
who regarded him as a spy of Archbishop Laud, Burdett returned in 1641 
to join the Cavaliers and reap his reward in the deanery of Leighlin under 
Charles II. Giles Firmin, who returned from Ipswich in 1644, favored a 
reformed episcopacy to either a congregational or presbyterian organization 
and was essentially a Royalist. He was the author of Separation Examined: 
or, a Treatise wherein the Grounds for Separation from the Ministry and 
Churches of England are Weighed and Found too Light, published in 
London in 1652.°° Benjamin Woodbridge, of Harvard’s first graduating 
class, came to be “much resorted to” by the Presbyterians in Berkshire, 
according to Wood; at the Restoration he was made a royal chaplain and 
might have had a canonry. Neither he nor Firmin conformed in 1662, how- 
ever.” Richard Denton, who returned from Hempstead, Long Island, on the 
eve of the Restoration, had founded a Presbyterian church in that com- 
munity.°° The Baptists were represented by Hanserd Knollys, Thomas 
Patient, and Christopher Blackwood, all of whom were influential. in this 
sect, both in England and Ireland. Prominent as a preacher to the Fifth 
Monarchy Men was John Venner, once of Massachusetts, who twice led 
the millenarians in insurrections against the government, for the second of 
which he and another New Englander, John Baker, forfeited their lives.” 
Christopher Holder, banished from Massachusetts as a Quaker, twice 
traveled to England during the fifties. 

When these colonial clergymen returned to England, the issue of re- 
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ligious freedom was white-hot and inextricably intertwined with politics. 
Some of them, especially the Baptists, were zealous in its cause. The activities 
of Roger Williams during his visits te England require no repetition here. 
Christopher Blackwood denounced compulsion of conscience along with 
infant baptism as “the two last and strongest garrisons of antichrist.” °* Han- 
serd Knollys was an outstanding battler in the pamphlet war for toleration. 
Hugh Peter favored giving the state supervision of religious matters on the 
ground that only it could guarantee religious freedom. But, it need hardly 
be said, all the returning colonists were not so liberal. Nathaniel Ward, in 
The Simple Cobbler of Aggawam in America, which went through several 
‘editions in 1647, proclaimed his detestation of religious toleration in no 
uncertain terms. “Poly-piety,” he wrote, “is the greatest impiety in the world. 

. To authorise an untruth, by a Toleration of State, is to build a Sconce 
against the walls of heaven, to batter God out of his Chaire.”* Thomas 
Weld was another who balked at accepting the principles of toleration as 
laid down by English Independents. In 1644, encouraged by the Presby- 
terians, Weld published 4 Short Story of the Rise, Reign and Ruin of the 
Antinomians, an enlarged edition of John Winthrop’s account of the 
Hutchinson episode. This, since it drew attention to Congregational in- 
‘tolerance in the new world, was a liability to the English Independents, 
at least so far as their political aspirations were concerned. Later, under 
the Commonwealth, he inveighed against Quakers, warned of Jesuit plots, 
and fought the Baptists with tongue and pen. Samuel Eaton, though he 
had objected to the New Haven law prohibiting all except church members 
from voting or holding office, showed no sympathy for the English Quakers 
—as, indeed, few did.” . 

Besides country livings there were other ecclesiastical rewards for the 
homecoming colonists, opportunities attractive to the adventurous and the 
ambitious in that they might bring cantact with the influential men of the 
day and lead to greater things. The army needed chaplains, and a con- 
siderable number of New Englanders heeded its call. The most notable of 
the army chaplains was Hugh Peter, whose career will be discussed presently. 
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George Downing, a few years out of Harvard College, began his remarkable 
if not admirable English career as a chaplain in the regiment of John 
Okey. Samuel Eaton gave up the project of settling Totoket and became 
chaplain to the garrison at Chester. Thomas Larkham and Hanserd Knollys, 
who had fought each other in New Hampshire, both served the Roundhead 
armies. Their colonial difficulties had evidently not chastened them, for 
Larkham was found guilty in 1649 of inciting to insubordination and dis- 
missed, while Knollys left the army, displeased with the commanders. Per- 
haps the eminent Baptist would have been better suited for a nonmilitary 
chaplaincy—a college post, such as Samuel Mather and Joseph Swinnock 
secured at Oxford. Mather also became chaplain to the lord mayor of Londen, 
and in this office, so his descendant tells us, was brought “into an acquain- 
tance with the most eminent ministers in the kingdom; who much honoured 
and valued him, and, though of different perswasions, loved, Christum 
habitantem in Mathero.”® Of the Hookes we have already spoken. William, 
the head of the family and sometime “teacher” at New Haven, did not 
long remain at his country vicarage in Devonshire after his return in 1656, 
but became the Protector’s chaplain and court preacher. He was connected ` 
in some way with the Savoy Chapel in the Strand, probably as Master.” 
His son John became a chaplain there and another son, Walter, served as 
chaplain of the East India Company at Masulipatam.”* 

Not all assignments lay within the borders of England. John Hoadley, 
once of Guilford, was appointed chaplain to Cromwell's garrison at Edin- 
burgh, where another former Guilford man, Samuel Desborough, was fur- 
thering the Protector's policies from his seat on the Scottish Council.” By 
1654 there was another New Englander in Scotland’s capital. He was John 
Collins, a graduate of Harvard College and a fellow there, but only for 
eighteen months. Back in England, he was appointed to preach before the 
Scottish Council and served as chaplain to General Monk.” Another of 
Harvard's sons, Samuel Mather, preached for a couple of years in nearby 
Leith. lt was somewhat easier to form a Harvard club in Dublin than in 
Edinburgh. As early as 1646 a pamphlet entitled The Independent's Piot. 
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had recommended that “the most religious and tender-conscienced people of 
England be employed in the affairs of Ireland” and that “all those now in 
America” be invited thither. Cromwell approved of this project and tried 
on several occasions to attract New England planters and divines, but 
without much success. In 1655 two islands near Sligo were reserved for 
New England immigrants, and in 1656 several families went over to settle 
near Garristown, in the vicinity of Dublin. A few years earlier, in 1650, 
Peter Bulkley and several other New England clergymen had indicated their 
willingness to accept Cromwell’s invitation, provided they might have a 
garrisoned settlement, with “noe Irish ... but such as we shall like of,” 
land for a “Free-Scoole and College,” and freedom to pursue the New 
England way in religion. None of them went over, however; nor did John 
Davenport, Samuel Stone, Henry Dunster, and several others, in the mid- 
fifties, despite the exhortations of English leaders like Fleetwood and young 
Henry Cromwell, and the assurance of transportation allowances and an 
annual stipend.”* On the other hand, a few men with New England back- 
grounds crossed the Irish Sea as army chaplains in the train of Henry Crom- 
well, the lord deputy of Ireland and commander-in-chief of the armies there. 
Chief among these was Thomas Harrison, sometime chaplain to Sir William 
Berkeley, the governor of Virginia. His renunciation of the Anglican tenets 
had cost him that berth; banished from Virginia, he spent a year or more 
in Boston before returning to the motherland. In Ireland he served his 
master not only in the spiritual domain, but also as a trusted agent and ob- 
server, winning the approbation of Secretary of State Thurloe, with whom he 
corresponded. In addition he found time to preach at Christ Church, Dublin, 
at a salary of £300 a year, the highest paid to any minister in Ireland.”* The 
lord deputy was also assisted by the ubiquitous Samuel Mather, who had in 
1654 been recommended as preacher to the Council of Ireland, and who also 
served in Dublin as lecturer at Christ Church, minister of St. Nicholas’, 
and fellow of Trinity College." His prominence in Dublin induced his 
brother, Increase, to come to Ireland in 1657, where he studied at Trinity 
College and for a brief time preached in county Londonderry.” Other Har- 
vard graduates who tried their luck in Ireland were Nathaniel Brewster, 
recommended by the Protector himself as “a very able, holy man,” whom 
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we see hastening to catch the lord deputy before he sailed for Ireland, and 
Edmund Weld, son of the Massachusetts agent, who became an Indepen- 
dent minister at Kinsale and Blarney Castle.” Earlier arrivals with New 
England backgrounds were Thomas Patient, a prominent London Baptist, 
who came to Ireland as an army chaplain in 1649, founded a small Indepen- 
dent congregation at Waterford, and, according to Thomas Harrison, 
served “as an evangelist to preach up and down the country”; and Chris- 
topher Blackwood, who came with Fleetwood’s and Ludlow’s forces in 1653, 
and whom Harrison called “the oracle of the anabaptists in Ireland.”” 
Though Increase Mather and Brewster did not long remain in Ireland, the 
others did, Harrison, Blackwood, Weld, and Samuel Mather dying there 
after the Restoration. 

But it was not only as chaplains that the colonists found employment in 
the armies. Both the parliamentary and Cromwellian forces were officered by 
erstwhile New Englanders, more than one of whom served with distinction 
and attained important commands, At least half a dozen rose to the rank 
of colonel or better. Hezekiah Haynes, a son of John Haynes, who governed 
in turn both Massachusetts and Connecticut, went back to England to join 
Holburn’s regiment as a captain in 1642, He rose to command a regiment 
of foot under Cromwell and to be appointed, in 1655, a deputy major general 
in charge of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridge.” George Fenwick’s 
experience as the pioneer commandant of Saybrook had been disappointing, 
but it trained him for more rewarding assignments. Returning to England 
in 1645, he commanded a regiment of militia in the Second Civil War, 
served as governor of Berwick (deputizing for Sir Arthur Hesilrige, whose 
daughter he had married), and also of Edinburgh and Leith. When Crom- 
well left Scotland to pursue Prince Charles into England, it was Fenwick’s 
enlarged regiment that remained behind on guard duty.** As head of his 
intelligence staff, or “scoutmaster-general,” in Scotland Cromwell made use 
of George Downing, the Harvard alumnus.*” Both John Humphrey and 
his son of the same name became parliamentary colonels. So did George 
Cooke, an Essex country gentleman who had gone to Newtown (Cambridge, 
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Massachusetts) in 1635 and there been prominent in civil and military af- 
fairs. Cooke's regiment was chosen for service in Ireland, and he was for 
over two years governor of Wextord. He was frequently engaged in the 
pursuit of guerrilla Irish bands, for which he was probably believed to be 
well qualified by his American experience, and during one of these brushes, 
in 1652, he was killed.* Still another New England colonel was Vincent 
Potter. Stephen Winthrop, the eldest son of Governor Winthrop of Massa- 
chusetts, went to England in 1646 and became a captain in Colonel Harri- 
son's regiment, over which, despite ill health, he was in time given com- 
mand.“ His nephew, Fitzjohn Winthrop, became a lieutenant in Colonel 
Reade’s regiment at the age of nineteen, engaged in campaigns in Scotland, 
and at the Restoration entered London with General Monk, who had made 
him a captain." At least three New Englanders served as officers in the 
regiment of Colonel Rainborow, who was related by marriage to Governor 
Winthrop. They were Lieutenant Colonel Israel Stoughton, of Pequot War 
fame; Major Nehemiah Bourne, once a Massachusetts merchant and ship- 
builder; and Captain John Leverett. Always fond of military life, Leverett 
was for thirty-two years a member of Boston’s Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company. In 1644 he crossed to England, where he enjoyed Crom- 
well’s favor and participated in the war as a cavalryman. After four years 
he returned to America where, in 1663, he became major general of the 
Massachusetts forces. Bourne, after serving under Rainborow, was to gain 
greater renown at sea, and may deserve to be called New England’s first 
admiral. In 1650 he was given command of the frigate Speaker, in which he 
transported to London the Scottish records, insignia, and regalia captured at 
Stirling Castle. In 1652, when in command of a squadron near the mouth of 
the Thames, he played a prominent part in a sea battle with Tromp, for 
which he was made “Rear Admiral of the Fleet of the Commonwealth of 
England and Captain of the St. Andrew.” The following year he became a 
navy commissioner.** Another New Englander given command over English 
ships was Robert Sedgwick, a Boston merchant. Elected major general of 
the Bay colony forces in 1652, he went to England the following year and 
was commissioned, along with John Leverett, to lead the New Englanders 
in an attack on the New Amsterdam Dutch, who had been troubling the 
settlers of southern New England. Returning with an expeditionary force, 
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he was frustrated by the advent of peace in 1654; whereupon he turned his 
fleet against the French, who were engaged in fishing and trading along the 
New England coast, easily seizing and garrisoning several Acadian forts. 
Cromwell showed his approval by giving him command of a dozen ships, 
carrying eight hundred men under Colonel John Humphrey the younger, 
and sending him to reinforce the naval and military units operating under 
Penn and Venables in the Spanish West Indies. Sedgwick’s honest efforts 
to rehabilitate diseased and demoralized troops proved unavailing, and in 
1656, shortly after he had been commissioned to supersede Colonel Doyley 
as commander-in-chief of the forces in Jamaica, he died.*” As for those New 
Englanders who returned to serve obscurely in the ranks, it is difficult to say 
much. We know that John Baker, the troublesome lay preacher, forsook 
the wilderness to serve Cromwell as a halberdier; presumably there were 
others. 

No account of New Englanders in the Roundhead forces would be com- 
plete without reference to Hugh Peter, “the grand Journey or Hackney-man 
of the Army,” as Lilburne called him. Peter entered the army as a chaplain in 
1642, a year after he had come to England as an agent for Massachusetts. 
He was not without military experience; years before, around 1630, he had 
served as chaplain of one of the English regiments of the Stadholder. His 
zeal, ability, and eloquence were soon recognized in high places. Fairfax 
and Cromwell employed him constantly. Through his activities supplies were 
replenished, and as a recruiting agent he had no peer. By two sermons in 
western England he is said to have added 5,000 men to the parliamentary 
forces." None could better fire the troops before an engagement. Like most 
successful chaplains he did not shun the field. A contemporary noted that 
“the leaders of the Independents, Hugh Peters, and other holy men (such 
they seem, at least), are becoming captains, lieutenants, and ensigns, march- 
ing men around in London and elsewhere,” and that “the said Hugh has 
a regiment in Ireland, whose valour General Cromwell himself so highly ex- 
tols as to reckon this one preacher worth a hundred soldiers: always the 
first in attacking a rampart, he is followed by the rest so punctually that 
«already he has taken several towns in Ireland by his sheer alacrity.”** But 
Peter was more than a fiery, fighting chaplain. He served as a war corres- 
pondent in the field, reporting the activities of the army to the House of 
Commons. Cromwell employed him to give the legislators an account of the 
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of Hopton’s army and to inform them of the state of the west. A half dozen 
or more printed narratives of battles and sieges in 1645 and 1646 came from 
his pen. He was, in a way, the army’s public relations official, ever useful 
in soliciting the support of members of Parliament and of the man in the 
street. 

Peter’s English career was not confined to military activities. He was a 
clergyman by profession. Because of his influence at Whitehall, where he 
resided and served as court preacher extraordinary, he was commonly re- 
garded as a sort of Puritan successor to Archbishop Laud. Much of his time 
was occupied in preaching before the Council of State, approving the creden- 
tials of clergymen, recruiting divines for Ireland, and like tasks, but by no 
means all of it.°° He was a “political parson.” He had helped organize the 
New England Company. In Massachusetts, where he lived from 1635 to 1641, 
he had shown himself to be a man of catholic interests and unbounded energy, 
active in politics and in the promotion of industrial projects. Though not a 
signer of the royal death warrant, he was closely connected with the events 
leading to King Charles’s execution. Indeed, an excruciating couplet of that 
day, 

The best man next to Jupiter 

Was put to death by Hugh Peter, 
singled him out among the king-killers, and perhaps not unjustifiably, for, 
when the royal judges had shown signs of wavering, Peter had fortified their 
resolution with a most uncompromising homily. At any rate, his complicity 
brought him to the gallows after the Restoration. But while Cromwell lived 
he flourished. By his friends he was referred to as Cromwell’s secretary, by 
his enemies as the court jester. He was made a judge for the probation of 
wills. He journeyed on missions to Holland and Dunkirk. He served on the 
Committee of Both Kingdoms, on that for law reform, on that which con- 
sidered the proposal to readmit the Jews to England, and on many others.” 
His oratorical prowess made him no less useful as an electioneer than as a 
recruiting agent. In 1643 he was credited with raising some £30,000 in Hol- 
land by his “eloquent and heart-rending orations on the sufferings of the 
Irish Protestants.”* Well might the Council of State provide him with a» 
physician when ill and assure him that, “being very sensible of your faithful 
service, we would not be wanting in anything that might tend to your 
recovery.” °° 
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No colonist—and few Englishmen—enjoyed greater favor with Crom- 
well, but Peter was by no means the only New Englander to cut a figure in 
Interregnum politics. Five of them—Edward Hopkins, George Fenwick, 
Hezekiah Haynes, Stephen Winthrop, and Samuel Desborough—served as 
members of Parliament. When Hopkins was re-elected governor of Con- 
necticut in 1654 he was already an English navy commissioner, and from 
his brother Henry he inherited the offices of warden of the fleet and keeper 
of the palace of Westminster, in the same year.°* Nehemiah Bourne and 
Richard Hutchinson also became navy commissioners, and the latter was 
made treasurer of the navy. He was Anne Hutchinson’s brother-in-law. 
Driven from Massachusetts in 1637, where ‘he left considerable landed prop- 
erty, he returned to England to become one of the most prominent London 
merchants, rich enough, it is said, to lose £60,000 in the great fire of 1666 
without being ruined. He was also in the public eye as a treasurer “for the 
Reliefe and maintenance of sicke and maimed Souldiers, and of poore 
Widowes and children of Souldiers, slaine in the Service of the Parliament,” 
and as a judge for the poor prisoners of London.” George Downing, in addi- 
tion to his labors on various committees, represented Cromwell in the Nether- 
lands, at Geneva, and at the court of Louis XIV. His career overlapped the 
Restoration, and Downing Street is his memorial in present-day London. 
Sir Henry Vane, who had served his political apprenticeship in Massachusetts, 
returned to England to become one of the most influential of the parliamen- 
tary leaders, and a champion of republicanism. The Guilford pioneer, Samuel 
Desborough, made his mark in Scotland, where he was keeper of the great 
seal and a member of the Council, and active on committees concerned with 
revenue and claims upon estates.” The chief clerk of the Scottish Council 
was Emmanuel Downing, George’s father, who had once argued the law 
with John Winthrop at the Inner Temple and who had helped him found 
Salem.” Also prominent in Scottish affairs were George Fenwick, the erst- 
while commissioner of the United Colonies, and Richard Saltonstall. Fenwick, 
whose military activities in Scotland have been mentioned above, was one of 
twelve members of Parliament commissioned in 1652 to meet with the Scots 
to discuss the union of the two counzries.”® Saltonstall had worked with the 
Council of State in Scotland before the advent of Desborough, along with 
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Colonel Vincent Potter, the only New Englander to sit as a judge upon 
Charles I and to sign the royal death warrant.*% Both Fenwick and Salton- 
stall were also “given assignments in England. Though Fenwick side-stepped 
the responsibility of judging the king, he served as a commissioner for for- 
eign plantations and on various other commissions, including those to raise 
revenue, maintain the militia, “exclude improper persons from the Sacra- 
ment,” and eject “scandalous and insufficient Ministers and Schoolmasters.”*” 
Saltonstall was in 1650 appointed a commissioner of the High Court of Jus- 
tice, the object of which was to try the enemies of the Commonwealth; his 
father, Sir Richard, also sat on this tribunal, and served as a trustee for the 
royal lands and as a contractor for their sale.” Roger Ludlow, once deputy 
governor of Connecticut, was given employment in Ireland, where he be- 
came a member of the im>ortant commission for the “receiving, hearing and 
determining of all claims in or to forfeited lands,” and a commissioner for 
the administration of justize in Dublin and in county Cork.*% Vincent Potter 
was parliamentary commissioner in the army for Ireland.*””* Several New 
Englanders were given assignments in connection with the projected Carib- 
bean domain. Edward Winslow, the colleague of Bradford and Standish at 
Plymouth, having served as a commissioner for estates under sequestration 
and as an assessor of the shipping losses suffered at the hands of the Danes 
during the first Dutch Wer, was in 1654 named one of the five commissioners 
responsible for the generzl conduct of the ill-fated Hispaniola campaign of - 
the following year—-an appointment which closed his career, for he died on 
the expedition.*” Robert Sedgwicx, whose military exploits have been noted, 
was made a commissioner for the government of Jamaica in 1655, likewise to 
be ousted by death; and Stephen Winthrop served on the committee for the 
management of Jamaicar and West Indian affairs.” 

It is not difficult to find New England names on the many large country- 
wide committees set up by Parliament for various purposes. Bourne, Fenwick, 
Hezekiah Haynes, Herbert Pelham, and Richard Saltonstall—to name but 
five—served as militia commissioners. Among the commissioners for the 
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assessment of taxes were Desborough, Stephen Winthrop, Potter, Hutchinson, 
and George Downing. At least a couple of dozen colonial divines and several 
laymen were called upon to pass upon the fitness of clergyman. Desborough, 
Stephen Winthrop, George Downing, and several others were commissioners 
for the trial of offenses under the act for the security of the Protector, passed 
in 1656, 

Thus did England gain the services, in many fields, of those who had 
once abandoned her; thus were the colonies drained of many of their most en- 
terprising and gifted men. Yet all of them were not completely lost. Many 
retained their interests in the New World and a loyalty to the communities 
they had helped to found. Some had kinsmen and property there, and some 
must have considered the possibility that political changes might force them 
to become colonists once more.*% Throughout the period, of course, the colo- 
nists or groups of them were served by those who came over to England on 
more or less public business. Among these may be mentioned William Cod- 
dington, who crossed to secure a charter for Aquidneck; John Clark and 
Roger Williams, who followed him to effect its revocation; George Cleeve, 
who desired confirmation of the extension of his Maine holdings; and Samuel 
Gorton and Edward Godfrey, who sought redress of grievances at the hands 
of Massachusetts. Most of these men must be regarded as mere visitors, 
though, as we have seen, various interests induced such men to prolong their 
English sojourns at this time. Clark remained for ten years, not returning 
to Providence until after the Restoration, and Godfrey stayed on and on, ever 
hopeful, ever disappointed, to die in a London prison. But also serving the 
colonists were those who had thrown in their lot with the motherland. In 
1641 Massachusetts sent Hugh Peter, "Thomas Weld, and William Hibbins 
as special agents to London. Their failure to secure a patent to the Narra- 
gansett territory, the disappointing total of their collections, and their activi- 
ties in England’s internal affairs led to their dismissal in 1645. Hibbins had 
returned before this, but life in England was too attractive for the others, as 
it was for Plymouth's Edward Winslow. Such men proved that one could 
transfer his attention to the more rewarding arena of English politics and 
yet continue to aid his old associates in various ways. Hugh Peter published, 
with his own preface, Richard Mather's vindication of the practices in New 
England, and it is possible that he and Weld were responsible for the printing 
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of many of the tracts written by New Englanders in the forties.*” Peter in- 
terested himself in a scheme for the transportation of poor children, espe- 
cially Irish refugees, to New England, and used his influence to help colonists 
secure preferment in England.*** True, he was accused of hindering the 
project for converting the Indians, but he asserted that the work was a “plain 
cheat,” and told Winthrop that he would rather see the money spent on the 
poor of the colony. Weld defended the New England way in his Brief Narra- 
tion of the Practices of the Churches in New England (London, 1645), an 
answer to William Rathband’s assertion that colonial disorders were a natural 
result of Congregationalism. When Coddington went to England to secure 
his charter, he enjoyed the patronage of Hugh Peter and Sir Henry Vane but 
encountered the opposition of Edward Winslow, who had come to England 
as Plymouth’s agent and was still championing her interests, though he was 
now an English officeholder and would never see the colony again. His pen, 
too, was serviceable in New England’s defense, and he sponsored appeals for 
English assistance in the work of Indian conversion.** i 

Others, who had never assumed the obligations of colonial agents, lent 
their aid to New England, Sir Henry Vane, who might have been expected 
to nurse a grudge against Massachusetts, as Hooker feared, so conducted 
himself with regard to the colonists that Winthrop called him “a true friend 
to New England,” and Roger Williams, whom he aided in 1644 and 1652 
in connection with the Rhode Island charter, said he was the “sheet anchor 
of Rhode Island’s hopes.”**? William Hooke never seems to have lost his 
interest in American affairs, retaining throughout his life his “old brotherly 
affection” for the settlements there. Along with several other colonists in Eng- 
land Hooke served as one of the trustees “for the Inlargement of University 
Learning in New England.” Between the expiry of the Weld-Peter-Hibbins 
mission and 1709 Harvard had no agent of her own in England, but in 1659 
a board of trustees was appointed by the general court of Massachusetts to 
solicit, receive, and invest funds in her behalf. These trustees were headed 
by Nathaniel Bacon, M.P. for Ipswich; the others (except for Henry Ashurst, 
a prominent trader with America) had New England backgrounds. They 
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were, besides Hooke, Herbert Pelham, Harvard's first treasurer; Richard 
Saltonstall; John Knowles, lecturer at Bristol Cathedral; and Thomas Allen, 
who after serving as John Harvard’s executor had married his widow.”* In 
1659 or 1660 they published a broadside entitled “An humble proposal for the 
enlargement of university learning in New England,” which emphasized the 
piety of New England folk in general and of Harvard graduates in par- 
ticular. The appeal was evidently not in vain, for about this time Saltonstall 
sent back £220 in cash and £100 in goods “for the use of the Colledge.”** 
Knowles, who in 1672 declined an invitation to head the college, was a par- 
ticularly dutiful alumnus. In 1671 he wrote to Governor Bellingham and 
other Massachusetts notables, offering to call Harvard’s needs to the attention 
of “persons of speciall Interest, zeal, largenesse of heart and singular affection 
to this weighty concernement of the glory of God”; again a board was ap- 
pointed, but this time the trustees, who included Knowles and Saltonstall, 
appear to have declined the responsibility.*** John Collins, who became “very 
considerable among the congregational divines of Great Britain,” was another 
of Harvard’s sons who retained throughout his life a warm regard for his 
alma mater. As a Harvard trustee, around 1679, Collins worked to secure 
books for the college library. Increase Mather backed him for the vacant 
presidential chair, though Collins was sponsoring Leonard Hoar. For the 
valuable services which he performed for Massachusetts whea she possessed 
no regular agent in London Collins was granted five hundred acres of the 
Nipimick country.** Another true friend of Massachusetts was Nathaniel 
Mather, to whom is to be credited the only assistance received by New Eng- 
land from beyond her borders in King Philip’s War—a shipload of provisions 
collected by Mather in Ireland, where he was a Congregationalist divine.” 
Several New Englanders worked in England for the propagation of the 
Gospel among the Indians. In 1649 Parliament established a corporation to 
advance this cause. Of the sixteen original members named in the act five 
had once lived in New England: Herbert Pelham, Richard Hutchinson, 
Robert Tomson, Richard Floyd (written Lloyd in the act), and Edward 
Winslow.*** Henry Whitfield, the former Guilford pastor, was instrumental 
in founding the corporation and suksequently advertised colonial missionary 
efforts in The Light Appearing More and More unto the Perfect Day (1651) 
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and Strength out of Weakness (1652). Richard Hutchinson later sérved“ás 
an agent for Massachusetts, and Nathaniel Whitfield, who also returned to 
achieve commercial success in London, appears to have been useful to his old 
neighbors in Guilford in a similar capacity after the Restoration.’ 

Although some of the repatriates prospered in England after 1660, for 
most of them the Restoration meant the evaporation of opportunity and for 
some it meant active persecution. Charles, unlike Oliver, would not make 
colonels and councillors of his fazher’s exiles. A restored king brought a 
restored priesthood and purged universities. The revised record of Calamy 
shows that most of the colonial parsons had lost their English livings by 
1662.12" A few, like Increase Mather, were urged to conform.?* Some, like 
Nathaniel Eaton, Joshua Ambrose, and William Knight, did so; but most of 
them swelled the ranks of the Dissenters, serving their creed as best they 
could under the restrictions of the reign and often turning to medicine and 
schoolteaching to earn a living.” Once more men were saying farewell to 
England. Samuel Malbon and Nathaniel Mather went to Holland; Hanserd 
Knollys sought refuge in Germany. New England was again regarded by 
some as a haven. In 1662 a Massachusetts parson wrote that “there is great 
talk of many ministers with their congregations coming over the next year if 
room can be found for them.”** Some were reclaimed by the Puritan colo- 
nies. Of these the most notable were Leonard Hoar, Urian Oakes, and In- 
crease Mather, successively presidents of Harvard College; William Stough- 
ton, the Massachusetts judge of witch-trial notoriety; and John Leverett and 
Fitzjohn Winthrop, both destined to become colonial governors and military 
leaders.*** There was, however, no general exodus among those who had 
once lived in the colonies, even though the sixties witnessed a considerable 
emigration. There were some‘who chose, for the second time within a gen- 
eration, to seek the western lands, but most of them were to live out their 
days in England and never see the colonies again. 
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. . . Notes and Suggestions . . . 


Netherland Regionalism and the Decline 
of the Hansa 


Winniam L. Winrer* - 


FOR more than three hundred years before Columbus’ rediscovery of Amer- 
ica, the merchants of North Germany residing abroad, especially those from 
the North and Baltic seacoasts, had been associated in a league for collective 
security and the pursuit of their occupation as aliens in north European towns 
outside the immediate jurisdiction of the Germanic Roman Empire.* As the 
safety and prosperity of the merchants depended on maintaining mutually 
shared rights to trade and to the protection of a more or less extraterritorial 
status, a strong consciousness of forming a distinct society had identified 
members of the Hansa—ze., men of the trade guilds specially chartered.” 
Early necessity of organization for the common welfare had produced the 
federation of their native towns, which from the middle of the fourteenth 
century began customarily to consult together on matters of common. in- 
terest and for this purpose annually to send delegates to Lübeck, leading com- 
mercial town on the western Baltic.* The union thus formed, though as loose 
in constitutional structure as the confederation of North American states 
before 1789, tended for nearly two centuries to be pre-eminent in the economic 
and political sense over the North Germanic and Baltic countries, through 
control of surrounding waters and grasp of economic necessities of the areas 
serviced by its ships. After the emergence of nationalism in the later fifteenth 
century, the contemporaneous rise of local industry, and the opening of sea 
routes to Asia and the Americas—with the resultant influx of commodities in 
numbers great enough to diminish relatively the scope of Baltic trade— 
recession of the Hanseatic League began, soon to be complicated by unsolved 
internal difficulties, particularly the withdrawal from the union, and com- 
mercial competition of important Netherland communities. 


*The author is associate professor of history in the Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical 
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In the west, the interests of the Hansa had centered on Flanders, a prov- 
ince in the oldest medieval records already industrially advanced and pros- 
perous in the manufacture of cloth.* Bruges, through its port of Sluis, fronted 
on the North Sea at the opening of land separating the Flemish coast from 
the more Germanic northern portion of the Low Countries. The provincial 
and municipal Flemish governments had granted liberal concessions to the 
Germans who came by ship to this busy emporium," for at the Hanseatic 
factory in Bruges products from tke far Baltic and Russia were exchanged 
for those of the fertile lowlands and for imports from the Mediterranean.® 
The settlement of North German merchants in Bruges, an agency after 1350 
supervised collectively and governed as a colony by the united cities of the 
Hansa,’ implemented the creation of special commercial privileges, Out- 
standing among the means of canalizing Netherland trade to Hanseatic 
advantage was the staple, the monopoly of certain vital commodities. While 
the list of goods varied from time to time, tar, wood, grain, and cloth could 
usually not be purchased in the Low Countries except in Bruges or at specified 
yearly markets in other cities. Provisions on which the staple rested had been 
embodied in treaties between the Netherland towns and the Hanseatic union 
as a whole, and the staple reflected and augmented the wealth and signifi- 
cance of Bruges, until in the later fifteenth century the harbor of Bruges, the 
Zwin, began to choke up with sand. 

By 1500 commercial preponderance had shifted from Flanders to Brabant 
and Holland, where Antwerp and Amsterdam, respectively, had usurped 
economic leadership of the Low Countries.* Unable to recognize the gravita- 
tional force of the displacement, the Hansa attributed the breakdown of 
authority and collapse of its position to individual violations of the staple by 
disloyal merchants or to predatory and competitive incursions of non- 
Hanseats.* In the reports of the fac:ory at Bruges to Lübeck, chief city of the 
league, the same abuses were catalogued again and again with monotonous 
lack of insight into the reasons for their recurrence, an absence of under- 
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standing that accounts for Hanseatic inability to effect definitive adjustment. 
Encroachments of Netherland traders in the east-west intercourse (f.e, that 
along the North Sea-Sound-Baltic route) repeatedly alarmed agents of the 
factory, whose membership by 1509 had already fallen to a point imperiling 
its existence.’ Of the factors immediately threatening the submergence of the 
Hanseatic economy in the Low Countries, the most influential had been the 
release of Holland, Friesland, and Zealand,.according to a decree of the duke 
of Burgundy in 1501, from their contractual obligation to observe the staple. 
With the northern maritime provinces free to carry on direct external trade, 
the fate of the factory was now to depend chiefly on the degree to which the 
inhabitants of Brabant and Flanders fulfilled the legal requirements to which 
they had bound themselves: to trade in certain commodities only through 
the Hanseatic agents at Bruges. 

To bolster the failing staple, the Hanseats in 1508 guaranteed by treaty 
their legal and fiscal rights in Antwerp,” limiting excise duties on prescribed 
articles, protecting access to markets, and forbidding unauthorized detention 
of merchants and goods.” Yet from 1509 violations of the agreement had to 
be cited by the Germans; in 1511 and again in 1514, infringements of treaty 
rights were the subject of correspondence between the factory and Lübeck, 
without any indication of remedial measures being taken by either the Hansa 
or Antwerp. That such measures were possible seems doubtful in view of 
the awkwardness of the legal machinery reconstituted at the time of the 
treaty, for the procedures conserved in its clauses indicated Hanseatic imagina- 
tion to be inert, incapable of generazing new ideas or advancing institutionally. 
To obtain damages for injury done by a North German, an Antwerp burgher 
must apply in the latter’s home city, then, if successful, wait three months 
for the execution of the judgment under foreign rules of equity, often dif- 
ficult for him to comprehend.** Ignoring this roundabout method, Antwerp 
often compensated harm to its citizens for which a Hanseat was believed 
responsible by seizing goods and arresting merchants, the persons and prop- 
erty of the innocent if the guilty were beyond reach.** This danger to Han- 
seatic men and property was considerably increased after the outbreak of 
war in 1511, between the German Hansa towns and Antwerp as the allies of 
Sweden and Denmark, respectively. 
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Basic motivation of the conflict between the Hanseatic system and the 
rising Netherland cities can be traced to the economic maturation of the Low 
Countries; formerly Holland, Zealand, and Brabant had been tributary to 
the cloth industry region of Flanders, from which the wool of England and 
of the relatively pastoral northern Netherlands was returned, fabricated, in 
exchange for more wool and for agricultural or other raw commodities. 
From the Baltic and from Russia had come honey, furs, and wood products, 
from the Sound and the North Sea fish, cargoes of the same Hanseatic ships 
that on the north and eastern voyages had carried back fine Flemish cloth. 
Perhaps because of the comparative infertility of their shore and the sandy 
hinterland, or because of the proximity of the herring, the maritime North 
Germans had sought their living on the sea, specializing as merchant sailors 
after having laid the foundations of their prosperity as fishermen. Flemish 
trade with England and with northeast Europe was by means of Hanseatic 
bottoms, and the profit derived from this vigorous intercourse served to 
enrich the Hanseatic towns. At the ends of the trade routes lay flourishing 
markets situated in richly productive countries—London, Bruges, Novgorod, 
Bergen—the transport of whose commodities furnished Hanseats an excellent 
livelihood. 

For a century and a half before 1500 all provinces of the Netherlands were 
being transformed by industrial activity; *® during the same period England 
began to emerge from agrarian simplicity and to sharpen the ingenuity of 
Flemish wool-weavers by its competition. Under this impetus the Low Coun- 
tries economically ran far ahead of the rest of northern Europe, prospering 
and looking for ways of investing surplus capital. To circumvent costs of 
transportation of their goods by the Hansa, to increase their own profits, 
the Netherlanders now built and navigated merchant fleets. In 1511 the mer- 
chants of the Bruges factory acknowledged their successful rivalry in Baltic 
trade; ships from Brabant, Holland, and Zealand were bringing from the 
east wax, copper, tallow, and other goods in quantities so large that the agents 
of the factory feared the ruin of the Hansa.” With an attitude typical of 
rising economic powers seeking to advance their own manufactures, Antwerp 
in 1509 excluded Hansa-carried goods through the medium of a protective 
tariff, despite provisions to the contrary in the treaty of 1508 with the League.** 
High duties prevailed in Holland and Zealand as well.** In an earlier period 
tariff barriers would not have affected members of the Hansa, who traded 

16 Ver Hees, in Econ.-hist. Jaarb,, XVIIL, 154-64. 

17 Gravamina Il, p. 17 (1511). 


18 Cf. Gravamina I, p. 4 (1509); Gravamina II, p. 16 (1511); Gravamina III, p. 35 (1514). 
19 Gravamina I, p. 6 (1509); Gravamina III, pp. 38-39 (1514). 
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only at specified times of the year when their goods were admitted in ac- 
cordance with their privileges, either duty-free or according to.a special sched- 
ule. By 1509 both the restriction of Hanseatic commerce to semiannual fairs 
and limitation of customs duties imposed by treaty on Netherland cities had 
broken down. However, because their goods sold at higher prices than else- 
where, despite import duties, Hanseatic merchants—at least those from Bruns- 
wick and Hamburg—traded in Antwerp throughout the year.” 

Even before the dispersion of Hanseatic activity in the Low Countries — 
beyond its former narrow and privileged geographical boundaries and sea- 
sonal confines, those fairs and markets reserved for the use of the North 
Germans had been invaded by non-Hanseats from the north Netherland 
area."* In the same year, 1509, the merchants observing the unfavorable 
tendency of affairs from their post at the factory in Bruges accused Baltic 
member cities of the union, especially Danzig, of economic collaboration with 
those Netherlanders who as non-Hanseats were in competition with the 
union as a whole.” Such Dutch cities as had joined the league were mostly 
willing to withdraw, since membership imposed obligations without ade- 
quately compensating privileges, and the factory was becoming useless 
through lack of trade as the municipal harbor of Bruges choked up with 
sand. Hanseats themselves refused to, or could not, use the port;** the staple 
was difficult to maintain because of inaccessibility of the Flemish capital from 
the sea, in addition to the fact that in 1501 the duke of Burgundy had re- 
lieved the northern provinces of the obligation of its use. 

Legally exempt from the jurisdiction of the staple, Holland, Friesland, 
and Zealand had declined to respect an institution inconvenient to their 
economy and inhibitive of capital expansion. With only accumulated capital 
on which to depend, while that of the Dutch was constantly increasing, the 
German Hanseats were due to be outdistanced by their Netherland rivals. 
Still possessing the greatest tonnage and preferential rights at the termini 
of trade routes, the Hansa missed the chance to reorganize on a truly inter- 
national basis and by voluntary renunciation of obsolete privileges to recreate 
its strength. In developing along a logical path-the distribution of commodi- 
- ties made locally, Holland, especially, achieved easy and natural entrance into 
the field of north European trade. By-passing the surcharges of the factory 
at Bruges, the Hollanders were able to make their products accessible to con- 

20 Grayamina II, pp. 13-14 (1511), 

21 Gravamina I, p. 2 (1509). 

22 Ibid., p. 5 (1509); Gravamina II, p. 10 (1511). 


23 Ibid., pp. 12-13 (1511); Hanse Recesse, third part, VI, 38 (Oct. 31, 1510), 292-93 
(July 6, 1511). 
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sumers in the Hanseatic home regions. Their prices, after the establishment 
of their own mercantile marine, did not have to include the costs of detours 
or the maintenance of agencies like the factory whose purpose had virtually 
fallen into disuse. Gradually they pushed into the Baltic area, where their 
representatives tried to emulate the functions long pre-empted by the North 
Germans. Though Hanseatic ordinances forbade their learning Russian,”* 
no legal handicap could check the tide springing from abundance of produc- 
tion in Holland. Manufactures from that thriving province flowed past 
Hanseatic channels, to be exchanged for raw materials and other natural 
commodities of the Baltic hinterland. The emancipatory decree of Philip of 
Burgundy had merely served to make licit a commerce already flourishing, 
for the Netherland industry of the Renaissance, like that of the British during 
the Napoleonic wars, was stronger than the legal barriers to its foreign 
markets. 

As the protagonist of Hanseatic interests, Lübeck began in 1509 a period 
of unsuccessful diplomatic maneuvering to paralyze the Netherland trade 
with the Baltic region and to safeguard its own profitable relations with the 
Swedish nationalist party. The city prevailed upon Emperor Maximilian to 
interdict aid to and intercourse with Denmark, on the part of the towns of 
Brabant, Flanders, Holland, and Zealand.** Inasmuch as the Hansa offered 
no compensation to the Dutch for the loss of Danish and Baltic trade, the 
command was consistently disobeyed, and Netherland pressure upon Maxi- 
milian influenced him to rescind his edict a year later.” Thereupon Lübeck 
rejoined, diplomatically by privately advising the Netherlanders not to ap- 
proach Danish waters with matériel or goods, and by announcing penalties 
for the navigation of the Sound;” then—after the admonition was, not un- 
expectedly, disregarded—by attacking, dispersing, and seizing part of the 
Dutch merchant fleet.” This resort to force followed the Dutch reply, issued 
through Amsterdam, to the effect that the fleet would proceed to the Sound 
in accordance with its preparation and requesting Lúbeck to instruct its 
captains to let the fleet pass unhindered, invoking the law of reprisal in case 
of interference.” During 1510 Lübeck had indicated its intention to enforce 
the ban on Baltic commerce by taking as prizes ships from Holland, Fries- 
land, and other Netherland provinces,*° so that its determined blow to break 

24 Daenell, II, 419. 

25 Hanse Recesse, third part, V, 406 (Feb. 20, 1509). 

28 Ibid., third part, V, 689-90 (Jan. 26, 1510). 

27 Ibid., third part, V, 690-91 (Mar. 17, 1510). 

28 Ibid., third part, VI, 266 (Aug. 24, 1511). The attack occurred on August 11. 


28 Ibid., third part, V, 691-92 (Apr. 10, 1510). 
30 Ibid., third part, VI, 71 (Feb. 3, 1511). 
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the whole might of the Dutch mercantile marine on August 11, 1511, may be 
regarded as the culmination of a prolonged campaign, rather than as a unique 
incident. Amsterdam had already confiscated Hanseatic goods, including 
property of Liibeck,** and wares in transit to or from the factory at Bruges; 
apprehension that further reprisals might occur** were to find justification 
during the three years following.** 

Checked first by the emperor and then by the patent clumsiness in its use 
of force, demonstrating the inadequacy of belligerent action easily retaliated 
by the Dutch towns, the schemes of the Hansa to restrict Netherland trade 
and to cut off Denmark from the assistance of its wealthy and vigorous 
allies were defeated, while whatever idea Lübeck may have had of resubject- 
ing the Low Countries to the staple was likewise frustrated. Rapid failure of 
the coercive policy toward the towns of his Burgundian realm had caused 
Maximilian to revoke the inhibition briefly laid upon their commercial ambi- 
tions at the moment of the emergence of their greatness as the economic 
backbone of his northern territories. The imperial edict of revacation, be- 
cause of its neutrality benevolent to the Dutch, symbolized the delivery of the 
northern waters to Netherland merchantmen. Reprisals exacted by the Low 
Country towns, particularly Amsterdam, with surrounding Holland the 
center of opposition to the Hansa, suggested the approaching dissolution of 
the union, through the virtual secession of the youngest and most promising 
branch, 

Activities of the Hansa in the Low Countries during the first twelve years 
of the sixteenth century indicate failure to preserve those privileges and rights 
which had been the basis of the union. The primary function of the Hansa 
as an organization devoted to trade was to exchange goods, for production 
was carried on only individually by ceriain cities, and the areas of consump- 
tion on which the greatness of the union had been dependent had extended 
far beyond political boundaries. Thus, after the opening of the modern era, 
with the triumph of a type of finance based on the possession of large blocks 
of monetary capital and the rabid manipulation of credit, the Hanseats, 
whose wealth had been in their ships, were at a disadvantage with respect to 
the financiers of Holland and Antwerp. The manufactures of the Nether- 
lands were abundant enough to cause, by virtue of their innate desirability, 
new ships to be built to satisfy the ambitions of the masters of industry. The 
Hanseatic fleet had become dispensable, and no diplomatic argument could 
persuade the burghers of northwestern Europe to renew or repair those con- 


31 Ibid., third part, VI, 173 (Mar. 24, 1511). 
32 Ibid., third part, VI, 266 (Aug. 24, 1511). 
33 Cf. Gravamina II, pp. 22-23 (1511); Gravamina III, p. 38 (1514). 
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cessions to the merchants and shippers to whom they had been once indebted 
for the prosperity of their cities and the dissemirfation of material culture. 

After the formal release in 1501 of the northern and eastern provinces 
from their subjection to the staple, the general economic decline of Bruges 
and the removal of Hanseatic trade and merchants to more favorable localities 
in the Low Countries destroyed the importance and power of the factory. 
What remained was .little more than a skeleton organization, often unable 
to perform any function because of lack of merchant personnel. The Han- 
seatic role had been rendered obsolete by the fact that the Netherland prov- 
inces, particularly the northern, had risen in manufacture and trade to the 
point where the services of the Germans were superfluous. Hanseatic captains 
and merchants, finding themselves nonessential in ports and towns which 
once had welcomed and depended on them, and having individually to re- 
orient their interests, no longer observed the regulations of the league, but 
took their cargoes to, and bought from, cities with which they were not 
authorized to trade. | 

Through failure to adjust its policy to the transition in Netherland 


economy, the Hanseatic leadership, particularly that of Lübeck, demon- . 


strated all too clearly the weakness of its diplomacy. Between 1508 and 1511, 
attitudes of patronizing friendship alternated with the threat and use of vio- 
lence, dissipating Hanseatic prestige. Since Bruges had ceased to be, in any 
sense, a center of northwest European trade, its position as a seaport having 
been usurped by Antwerp, it became necessary for the Hansa to come to terms 
with the latter city, whose burghers were to hesitate in granting privileges 
to German merchants that might considerably restrict their own freedom 
of commerce. 


To the north, in Holland, Amsterdam stood out as leader of that province | 


whose fleets were opposed to conservation of Hanseatic supremacy in the 
northern seas, and that city disregarded Hanseatic opinions and warnings 
to a degree comparable to the intensity of its own commerce and diplomacy 
as far eastward as the Baltic. After the Hansa had failed to prevent the 
economic and military co-operation of Dutch and Danish interests, these 
two strongest opponents of the league soon allied. No subsequent effort was 
able to overcome the barrier thus erected to the continuation of the Han- 


seatic career. Dutch ascendancy in the Low Countries was able to develop - 


economically and politically throughout the sixteenth and into the seventeenth 
century, while, by its control of the Sound, Denmark was able to open and 
close the gate through which Hanseatic intermarine trade must pass, 

For nearly two centuries the North German cities had striven collectively 
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to achieve control over the Baltic and North seas, not only through unequiv- 
ocal demands and direct action but also diplomatically by setting one foreign 
power against another. After 1500 internal tensions within the Hansa, created 
by the rise of individual Netherland towns to a greatness unbalancing the 
former equitable structure of the league, made impossible the co-operation 
necessary to consistent policy. Affairs were conducted in a manner increas- 
ingly illogical and erratic, for the Hansa towns were unable to present a 
united front to other powers. By 1512, the most important areas of the Low 
Countries had seceded, in fact if not in law. No concession was made to the 
maritime provinces of the Netherlands of those reciprocal privileges which 
would again have brought them securely within the union and prevented 
their alliance with Denmark ón tke basis of a mutual grievance against the 
North German cities. In effect, the Hansa suffered simultaneously the ampu- 
tation of a vital member and the aggression of a dangerous rival. 


¿o LOMAS, s.s... 


“The moderne forme of the Parliaments 
of England” 


CATHERINE STRATEMAN Sims* 


THE seventeenth century tractate on the procedure of the House of Lords 
printed below has not been published before, so far as is known to the writer. 
It is to be found in British Museum Additional Manuscript 26645, one of a 
collection of nineteen manuscripts which once belonged to Oliver St. John, 
lord chief justice of the common pleas, and his family.* There is neither title 
page nor author’s name on Add. MS. 26645, but the catalogue of Additional 
Manuscripts identifies the author as Henry Elsynge, who was clerk of the 
parliaments (that is, of the House of Lords) from 1621 until his death.’ 

The internal evidence as to authorship is very slight indeed, However, it 
seems likely and even probable that Henry Elsynge was in fact the author. 
Though it is undated, the tractate clearly belongs to the first part of the 
seventeenth century, a period when Elsynge was in constant attendance on the 
House of Lords, and the account indicates an exceptional familiarity on the 
part of the author with the procedure of the House, particularly with the 
duties of the clerk of the parliaments, an office held by Elsynge for many 
years. 

In addition certain sections of the tractate show a considerable similarity 
of phrase with the relevant portions of Elsynge’s well-known book, The 
Manner of Holding Parliaments in England? This similarity is most evi- 

*The editor is associate professor of history in Agnes Scott College. 

1 Add. MS. 26642, in the same collection, is a copy of Henry Elsynge's Manner of Holding 
Parliaments tn England, and Add. MS. 26643, entitled “Expedicio Billarum Antiquitus,” is, I 
believe, the unpublished fifth chapter of a projected second book of that work. See my article, 
Catherine Strateman, “Expedicio Billarum Antiquitus,” American Historical Review, XLII (Jan- 
uary, 1937), 225 ff. The British Museum has at least one other manuscript copy of the tractate 
printed below, Harl. MS, 6810, ff. 2-18b. The author is not identified on the MS. nor in the 
catalogue of Harleian Manuscripts. 

2 He was sworn in as clerk in March, 1620/1. See Journals of the House of Lords, UI, 41-42, 
59-60. There seems to be some uncertainty as to the date of Elsynge’s death, but an article in 
Notes and Queries, CLVI (January-June, 1929), 118, says that his will was proved in March, 
1635/6. Pollard gives the date of his death zs 1640, but he also says that Elsynge became clerk 
in 1622, which is clearly incorrect. See Albert Frederick Pollard, “Receivers of Petitions and 
Clerks of Parliament,” English Historical Review, LVU (April, 1942), 215, n. I. 

3 The autograph manuscript of this is in the British Museum, Harl. MS. 1342. The printed 


editions are those of 1660, 1562, 1663, 1675, 1679, and 1768. The last, edited by Thomas 
Tyrwhit, is by far the best, and all further references will be to this (London) edition of 1768. 
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dent in the sections on “The first day of the Parliament” and “Their manner 
of sittinge when in Roabes.”* 

Assuming that this tractate is by Elsynge, we have to decide whether it 
was written as a separate account of House of Lords’ procedure or whether 
it was intended as a part of the second book of his Manner of Holding 
Parliaments. That the work printed under that title was only part of a larger 
work is well known. Harl. MS. 1342, Elsynge’s own draft of The Manner 
of Holding Parliaments, contains on folio 158 a table of contents, written in 
the author's hand, for a second book.* It is there indicated that the author 
. planned, in the sixth chapter of that second book, to discuss “Proceedinges 
on bills at this daye.” 

On the whole I do not think that the tractate below can be identified as 
this sixth chapter. Not only is the title, “The moderne forme of the Parlia- 
ments of England,” different from that planned for the sixth chapter, but the 
sections of the tractate below are numbered as chapters, which would suggest 
that it was intended as a complete work in itself, not as a chapter of a larger 
one. Finally the tractate below contains material, for example, a section on 
judicature, which does not relate to procedure in passing bills. We know 
that Elsynge had planned a separate chapter, the fourth, on that subject for 
his second book. If the tractate below had been written as the sixth chapter, 
the material on judicature would probably not have been included since that 
subject was reserved for another chapter. 

Although this tractate is probakly by Henry Elsynge, I doubt that it was 
written as the sixth chapter of his second book. It is more likely that the 
work published under the title of The Method of Passing Bills in Parliament” 
and attributed on the title page to “Henry Elsinge, Cler. Par.” is the sixth 
chapter. It contains a description of legislative procedure in the House of 
Lords in the early seventeenth century, under headings like “Proceedings on 
Bills,” “The Commitment of Bills,” “The Manner How Committees are 
named,” “The Third Reading,” and “Amendments and Addicions.” The 
subject matter thus corresponds with the title of the proposed sixth chapter, 
“Proceedinges on bills at this daye.” Moreover, the style is reminiscent of 
Elsynge, particularly the extensive use of precedents to support statements 
of the author’s opinion on doubtful points, I have not been able, however, 
to find any specific references or statements to identify The Method of Passing 
Bills beyond doubt as the sixth chapter. 


4See pp. 292 and 295, below. I have indicated the most striking points of similarity by foot- 
note references. 

5 See Strateman, in 4m. Hist. Rev., XLII, 227. 

6 London, 1685. 
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What seems to be an abstract of the tractate printed below is referred to 
by Frances Helen Relf in her edition of Notes of the Debates in the House 
of Lords Officially Taken by Robert Bowyer and Henry Elsing, Clerks of the 
Parliaments, A. D. 1621, 2625, 1628, She speaks of “a thin folio book on pro- 
cedure in the House of Lords” found among the Stanford Manuscripts, and 
prints a section from this book entitled “Proceedings in Judicature.” A com- 
parison of this with the section on judicature below shows that, while there 
is a strong resemblance between the two, the one below is much longer and 
more detailed than the one referred to and printed by Miss Rel£* We may 
conjecture that the one is an abstract or brief of the other. I have indicated 
by asterisks below those portions of the section on judicature which are not 
to be found in the account printed by Miss Rel£. 

Jt will be apparent to those familiar with House of Lords’ procedure that 
“The moderne forme” tells us little. and certainly nothing of great impor- - 
tance, which could not be discovered from a study of the Journals of the 
House. The exception is the section on judicature. This, as Miss Relf ob- 
serves in commenting on the brief version which she prints, “is the best evi- 
dence we have on the position assumed by the Lords in that period.”” On 
the other hand, there is a good deal of information given on interesting 
points of minor importance, as for example on the question of the occasions 
when the lords wore their robes in the house, and there is a highly detailed 
description of the precise procedure followed by the officers of the House in 
handling bills. The tractate has a special interest to students of seventeenth 
century procedure because of the rarity of tractates on the procedure of the 
House of Lords. We have many for this period on House of Commons’ 
procedure but few devoted entirely to the legislative procedure of the upper 
house. The Method of Passing Bills, referred to above, and Henry Scobell’s 
Remembrances of Methods, Orders, and Proceedings, Heretofore Used and 
Observed in the House of Lords™ are the only other ones, so far as I know. 
The Method of Passing Bills duplicates in some places the material to be 
found below but has very little on the forms observed in holding Parliament 
which are so fully described in chapters 1-4 below. Nor does it have any 
material on judicature. In addition, it is more a collection of precedents than 
a straightforward account such as we find in “The moderne forme.” Scobell's 
work contains a few descriptive paragraphs but consists principally of prec- 
edents cited from the Journals of the House of Lords. The section on júdica- 


7 Royal Historical Society, Publications, Camden Third Series, XLII! (London, 1929), ix-x, 
n. I. 
8 See pp. 301-304, below. 
® Relf, op. cif, 1X, DM. 1.  * 
10 London, 1689. 
11 See pp. 291-097, below. 
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ture (pp. 43-53) and the supplementary sections on writs of error, decrees 
in chancery, and relief on petitions (pp. 53-65) contain only brief comments 
on the power and procedure of the House in judicature and consist chiefly 
of descriptions of cases heard by the House, 1620-1624. Thus, “The moderne 
forme” has a place and value of its own in the list of seventeenth century 
tractates on House of Lords’ procedure. 


[1] The moderne forme of the Parliaments of England: 
Cap: r: , 
The first day of the Parliament 
Which is the first day. 
How they appeare. 
wherein Their manner of sitting. 
The Cause of sumons declared. 
The Comand to choose a Speaker. 
The Receivers and Tryers of peticions. 
Cap: 2. 
The second day of the Parliament. 
The Speaker is presented í 
His excuse.. 
wherein His Speech and peticions. 
The Kings Answer thereunto. 
The Speakers retourne to the Lower house./ 
The Adjournement, 
Cap: 3: 
The third day of the Parliament, 
Prayers 
The Lords are called. 
wherein generall Comittees appointed 
The businesse of the day. 
The house is adjourned. 
The Lords (by Agreement before) take their ‘Oath 
of Allegiance. 
[xb] Cap: 4: 
Their manner of sittinge when in aa 
Cap: 5: 
Proceedings on Bills. 
Cap: 6: 
Proceedings in Judicature. 
Cap: 7: 
The Royall Assent./ 
[2] The moderne forme of the Parliaments of England: 
, Cap: 1: 
The first day of the Parliament, | 


12 Numbers in brackets indicate the pagination of the manuscript. The punctuation and 
spelling of the manuscript have been preserved except that in most cases abbreviations have been 
completed, 
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It is first to bee knowne which is the first day of the Parliament, ffor it often 
happens that it doth not hold on the very day mencioned in the writts of Sumons, 
and yet on that day the Lord Chancellor, and divers other Lords Spiritual] and 
Temporall, are to assemble at the place appointed, and prayers being said by the 
puisne Bishop then present, the Lord Keeper comands the Comons to bee called 
in and delivers unto the Clerke his Majestys writt Pattent, signed with his Majestys 
owne hand, And sealed with the great Seale for the Prorogacion thereof to a 
further day. 

The Clerke receives the same kneeling, and retournes to his place and reads it, 
which being done, the Lord Chancellor declares, that the Parliament according 
to the said writt is prorogued unto the day and place therein mencioned. And soe 
they all depart./ 

This may happen to bee done often before the Parliament begins. That day 
therefore is declared [2b] the first day of the Parliament, when the King himselfe 
(or Comissioners for him) doe come to the place where it is appointed to bee 
kept./73 

"The manner of his Majestys comeing for the Order and State thereof, I leave 
to the Heraulds, and will onely shew what is done in the House that day. 

Before the Kings comeing, the Comons repaire to the place appointed for 
them, But before they enter, the Lord Steward comes into a roome neere adjoyning, 
where the Clerke of the Crowne calls divers of them by their names, and his Lord- 
ship gives them the Oathes of Supremacie and allegiance, and then appoints cer- 
taine of them his Deputies to administer the same Oathes unto the rest, and soe 
they enter into the roome appointed and take their places in Comon one by an- 
other promiscue. 

The King and the Lords in this meanewhile are at a Sermon (whither they 
ride in great Solempnity) which being ended, they come in like State to the roome 
appointed for his Majestie and them. The Lords enter first apparrelled in their 
Roabes and take their places, Then the King comes and ascends his Royall 
Throane; Behind the right hand whereof, the Lord Chancellor stands at a Barr 
prepared, and the Lord Treasurer at the left. Before his Majestie on the left [3] 
hand is a seate for the Prince of Wales, and on the right hand was anciently a seate 
for the King of Scotts when they appeared at our Parliaments which is now kept 
empty./** 

The King and Lords being then placed, the Comons are admitted, and his 
Majestie (if hee please) doth shew the cause of Sumoning the Parliament, Or else 
the Lord Chancellor comes from his place with the Seale, and on his knees con- 
ferres with the King and at his retourne doth shew the Causes thereof; In con- 
clusion whereof, hee tells the Comons, that it is his Majestys pleasure that they 
resort to the house appointed for them, and there according to their ancient manner 
to choose them a Speaker, and present him to his Majestie on a day appointed/.* 

This being done, the Clerke stands upp, and reades in ffrench the names of 
Receivers of Peticions for England, Scotland and Ireland, and within what tyme 
the same peticions are to bee delivered, which is comonly six dayes then following/. 

Then the names of the Receivers of Peticions for Gascoigne and other Lands 
beyond Seas, and the Jersees with the same tyme for the delivery thereof. And 
next hee reades the names of the Tryors of Peticions for England, Scotland and 


13 There is a considerable similarity between this section and a part of Elsynge's first book, 
The Manner of Holding Parliaments, pp. 86-87, 

14 Cf, Elsynge, op. cit., p. 107. 

15 Tbid,, p. 159. 
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Ireland, [3b] They all or any fower calling the Kings Serjeants unto them when 
need shall require, to meet in the Chamber of the Treasurer; Then hee reads the 
names of the Tryors of Peticions for Gascoigne &c. And that they all or any 
fower of them (calling unto them when need shall bee) the Kings Attorney in 
the Chamber of the Chamberlaine./ 

All this is read in ffrench, and delivred to the Clerke the day before the Parlia- 
ment begins by the Lord Chancellor. It is now for forme onely, although anciently 
there was great use thereof And then none but the Masters of the Chancery and 
the Clerkes of the Crowne and the Parliament were appointed Receivors, and the 
Lords of the Councell and Judges Tryors. Whereas now (the use thereof being 
layd aside) the Judges and Masters of the Chancery are appointed Receivors and 
the great Lords Tryors.** 

These being read, the Lord Chancellor conferres againe with the King and 
then being in his place signifies unto what day the Parliament is adjourned, vizt 
to the day when the Speaker is to bee presented, And soe they all depart./ 

The said Adjournement is thus entred/ 


Dominus Cancellarius ex iussu Domini Regis continmuabit 
praesens Parliamentum usque in Diem wiat. diem imn- 
stantis hora tc. 


[4] And all Adjournments and prorogacions when the King is present are to 
bee entred in that maner vizt: ex iussu Domini Regis And thus ends the first day, 
save that the Comons at their returne (after some pawse) one putts the rest in 
mynde of his Majestys Comand for Eleccion of a Speaker And naming one 
(who is formerly intimated to some of them by the King) two or three bring 
him (though hee seeme unwilling) to the Chaire where hee makes a short speech 
for an Excuse of his insufficiencie, but at last accepts thereof with a promise to 
discharge the place imposed upon him, with all care and faithfulness./ 


The second day of the Parliament. 
Cap: 2: 


On this day the King comes not in high state as on the first day, yet hee and 
the Lords are in their Roabes, and his Majestie being placed the Comons are 
admitted. Their Speaker comes with low obeysances to the middle of the Barre 
where a small assent is provided for him to stand in, And there hee declares unto 
the King that the Comons according to his Royali Comand had proceeded to the 
Eleccion of a Speaker, and had chosen him (though unworthy thereof) desiring 
(pro forma tantum) to bee excused, and [4b] that his Majestie would comand 
them to make choyce of some other more sufficient to discharge the same./ 

Then the Lord Chancellor confezres a while on his knees with the King and 
being retourned to his place (behind the right hand of the State) saith Mr Speaker, 
his Majestie hath well approved of the Comons choyce, and will not admitt of your 
excuse herein, or words to that effect / 1 

Whereupon the Speaker makes a Speech unto the King such as hee shall please 
himselfe, having formerly prepared the same (although anciently it was such as 
the Comons had directed him) Ard in conclusion thereof, hee prayes a Con- 
firmacion of their ancient priviledges, and some tymes nameth these vizz./ 


16 Ihid., p. 270. See also Pollard, in Eng. Hist. Rev., LVIL, 223-24. 
17 Cf. Elsynge, op. cit., p. 167. 
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1, Accesse unto his Majestie, 
2. Liberty of speech 
3. fíreedome from Arreste for themselves and their servants./ * 


This done, the Lord Chancellor conferres againe with the King, and being 
retourned, Answereth the Speakers Speech in his Majestys name, and concludes 
with his Majestys approbacion of their ancient Priviledges/. 

Then the Lord Chancellor conferres againe with the King about the Adjourne- 
ment of the Parliament and adjournes the same accordingly in his Majestys name. 
And soe they all depart./ 

[5] Thus ends the second day of the Parliament/. Memorand, That after this 
Adjournement, the Comons retourne to their owne howse, and the Mace is borne 
before the Speaker, and hee being placed in his Chaire, directs the Clerke (ap- 
pointed by the King to serve there) what Bill to reade, which done, all depart./ 

And note, that the Comons contynue daily in their owne house, and adjourne 
not the same from day to day as the Lords doe, and come not to the Lords, but 
upon some Message, the Speaker never comeing unlesse the King bee present, 
and sends for the Comons, or unlesse the Comons come to demand Judgment of 
the Lords against some Delinquent whom they have accused, And then at the 
Speakers entrance, the Serjeant who carryes the Mace before him turnes it downe./ 


The third day of the Parliament./ 
Cap: 3: 


On this day (and ever after) the Lords beginne with prayers, the puisne Bishop 
reading those that are appointed for that purpose, kneeling at the right end of the 
Woollsack whereon the Lord Chancellor sitts/. 

In the House of Comons also, the Clerke there reads certaine prayers every 
morneing/ [sb] On this third day the Lords are called, the Clerke reading their 
names out of a List, which is to bee delivred him by Garter at the begining of evry 
Parliament, begining with the lowest and ascending upwards,’® And they who 
are present Answer to their names. As for those Lords who are absent, either 
some excuse is made for them (and the same entred) or they send their proxies, 
which are to bee produced also, or acknowledged to bee received by the Clerke 
and entred./ 

Then the Roll of Orders are read vizt such generall Orders as they themselves 
hath formerly made, next, generall Comittees are appointed, one to consider of. 
the Customes and Orders of this House, and of the Priviledges of the Peeres of 
this Kingdome or Lords of Parliament, with the tyme and place where to meet, 
And who shall attend their Lordships, Then a Subcomittee of a smaller number 
is appointed for the same, and to peruse and perfect the Journall Booke./ 

Then a Comittee to receive Peticons, and to prepare Answers for the same 
with the Attendance and the tyme and place where to meet. And if there bee 
tyme, Bills are read this day also./ 

And if any Lord doth now receive his first writt of Sumons, Whether by 
Discent or new Creacion, [6] his Lordship is this day most comonly (and may . 
bee any other day) brought into the parliament between two other Lords in their 
Roabes, and delivers his writt to the Lord Chancellor, which the Clerke receives 


18 Ibid, p. 173. . 
19 Cf. Elsynge, op. cit., pp. 91-92: “. . . beginning with the lowest baron, and so ascending 
to the highest, ...” l 
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and reads, and then hee is conducted by those two Lords, and by Garter who is to 
attend for this purpose, and to come in with them with his Coate on) unto his 
owne place,’ And his Lordships Admittance into that place is to be entred, with 
a Salvo ture to all others./ 

On this day also (if there bee tyme, but any other day may serve) the Lords 
are to take the Oath of Allegiance after the house is adjourned, which is admin- 
istered unto them kneeling, and read most comonly by the Clerke of the Crowne, 
and sometymes by the Clerke of the Parliament also/ 

All busines being [sic] (aswell cn this day as on all other dayes when the 
King is not present) the Lord Chancellor demands if it bee their Lordships pleas- 
ure that the House bee adjourned, and adjournes the same accordingly, which is 
entred thus. 


Dominus Cancellarius declaravit praesens Parliamentum 
continuandum esse usque in diem gc. vizt. Diem tic, hora 
&c. Dominis sic decernentibus./ 


And Memorand, that the Clerke is to enter all Comittees in a Booke, and 
every day before the Lord Chancellor adjournes the house, his Lordship wills the 
Clerke to read the names of the Comittees, And accordingly hee reads the [6b] 
names of all the Comittees then on foote, that the Lords may know, when and 
where to meet, and when a Comittee is síne Die, appoint a new tyme of meeting. 
And note, that if the Major part of a Comittee meet, they may themselves appoint 
another day, otherwise it is to bee done by the house unlesse power bee given them 
at the first to meet as often as the said Comittee, or such a Number of them 
shall please from tyme to tyme to tyme [sic] to appoint./ 


The manner how the Lords sitt in Parliament, and when they 
sit in their Roabes./ j 


Cap. 4: 


The Lords and Comons meet the first day in one Roome together, and when 
the Speaker is presented, but never sitt together to consult of their businesse, 
neither doe the Comons with their Speaker come afterwards into the same roome 
but when the King sends for them, or when they come to exhibite somewhat in 
generall to his Majestie or come to demand Judgment against Delinquents com- 
plained of by them, yet the Lords and they meet often either by Comittees or 
the whole House (the Speaker excepted) as occasion requires. And this hath been 
very anciently observed, howbeit upen speciall occasions, the two Houses have 
sate together as they did 7:™ Jacobi in the Court of Requests when Prince Henry 
was created Prince of Wales,?* [7] and in divers ancient Parliaments upon Judg- 
ments on Capitall Delinquents, which is then to bee pronounced by the Lord 
Steward./ 

The manner of the Comons sitting in their House is needles to bee shewen, 
none of them having any certaine place appointed, save their Speaker in a Chaire, 
and their Clerke at a Table at his feet/. 

The Lords are placed by Act of Parliament anno 31. H: 8. cap. 10. which 
is thus./?? 


20 Ibid., pp. 97-98. i 

21 Journals of the House of Lords, Il, 60%. Cf. Elsynge, op. cit., p. 104. 

22 Statutes of the Realm, Ill, 729-30. Elsynge cites this same statute, op. cit., pp. 107 ff. The 
wording there strongly resembles that of the following portion here. : 
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The Kings Children by the side of the Cloath of State, the Kings 
Vicegerent on, the right side of the Parliament Chamber above 
the Archbishop of Canterbury on the same forme. 


The Lord Chancellor being Barons on Kings sonne 
The Lord Treasurer the left side of Kings brother 
Lord President of the the Parliament Kings Uncle 
Kings Councell. Chamber, above Kings Nephew 
Lord Privy Seale. all Dukes ex- Kings brother 
cepting the or sisters 
sonne./ 


Then are placed by the same Statute above all of the same degrees. 


The great Chamberleyne: 

The Constable 

The Earle Marshall 

The Lord Admirall 

The Lord Steward 

The Lord Chamberleyne 

Cheife Secretary if a Baron or Bishop. 


And if the Lord Chancellor, Lord Treasurer, Lord President [7b] of the Kings 
Councell, Lord Privy Seale, or Cheife Secretary, bee under the degree of a Baron, 
they are to sitt at the uppermost part of the Woolsacke./ l 

l the right side of the said Chaire of State, the [sic] Lordships are thus placed 
vizi: first, 
The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lord Archbishop of Yorke. 
Lord Bishop of London. 
Lord Bishop of Durham. 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. 


And then all the other Lordships after their Ancienties, as it hath been accustomed; 
Thus farr goes the Statute of 31: H: 8: the rest of the Lords sitt on this manner. 

The Earles sitt on the first forme cn the left hand of the State, and on the first 
forme acrosse the House, beneath the Clerkes woolsack/, 

The Viscounts sitt on the fformes next to the Earles beneath the Clerks wool- 
sack. The Barons sitt beneath the Earles on the second forme on the left hand of 
the State, and on divers fformes acrosse the house beneath the Viscounts./ 

The Lord Chancellor in the Kings absence sitts on the first woolsack thwart 
the house, below the Chaire of State, the Seale and Mace by him, But when hee 
gives his Voate, or speakes as a peere, then hee removes to the first fforme above 
all others on the left hand of the State. 

The Judges sitt on the inner sides of the two woollsacks, the one being along 
the right side, and the [8] other being on the left side of the house. The Kings 
learned Councell sitt on the outside of the woollsacks next the Earles, The Mastrás 
of the Chancery sitt by the learned Councell, and on the outside of the Woolsack 
towards the Bishops./ | 

The. Clerkes of the Crowne and Parliament sitt on a Woollsacke crosse the 
. middle of the house, with a Table before them to write on. And the Clerke of 


23 See A. F. Pollard, “The Clerk of the Crown,” Eng. Hist. Rev., LVII (July, 1942), 313. 
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the Parliament hath one or two Clerks who kneele behind the Woolsack, The 
gentleman Usher sitts without the Barr/. 

When the King is present, none of the Lords are covred but doe sitt downe. 
The Judges and others stand upp till his Majestie wills them to sitt downe. When 
the King is absent, the Lords at their comeing in doe reverence to the State, and 
salute one another and then sitt downe./ 

The Judges sitt also, but are not covered, untill the Lord Chancellor signifies 
the Lords pleasure therein, The Kings Councell and the Masters of the Chancery 
doe sitt but are never covred./?* 

When the King sends his Comission to hold the Parliament, the Lords Com- 
issioners after it is read, remove from their place to a seate prepared for them on 
the right hand of the State prout Anno 28°. Eliza: * But anno 51. E: 3, Richard 
Prince of Wales sat in the Chaire of State,?? And when the King sends a Comis- 
sion to prorogue or dissolve the Parliament the [8b] Comissioners (after it is 
read) sitt on a fforme athwart the house next below the State/ 

The Lords sitt in their Roabes whensoever the King is present, if they have 
notice thereof, And when their Lordships give Judgment on Delinquents com- 
plained of, or accused by the Comons, or ex parte Domini Regis. 

And when the King sends his Royall assent unto any one Bill or more by his 
lettres Pattents, or sends a Comission to adjourne prorogue or dissolve the Parlia- 
ment sedent Curia./ 

But if the Parliament bee adjourned or prorogued by the King sedent Curia, 
and afterwards the King intends to prorogue the same againe to a further day, 
or to dissolve the same, in these cases the Lords doe not appeare in their Roabes, 
for that the King himselfe never used to bee present at such Prorogacions when 
the Court did not sitt./?? 


Proceedings on Bills, 
Cap: 5./ 


If a Bill begin in the upper house, the same is most comonly delivered unto 
the Clerke of the Parliament:and may bee unto any Lord/. 

The Clerke acquaints the Lord Chancellor presently therewith, and at his 
Comand, or by appointment of the House it is read in this manner, viz£. first 
hee goes to the Lord Chancellor, and there on his knees doth shew the Bill, and 
demands whether hee shall read the Bill or not: And then retournes to the Table 
and there reads it, which [9] being done, hee indorseth it thus za. vice ¡ecta die, 
and delivers the same with a Briefe thereof in paper. The Lord Chancellor being 
uncovred, reads the Briefe and concludes, this is the first reading, delivering the 
same back unto the Clerke, who receives the same kneeling And noate, that the 
Clerke never speakes to the Lord Chancellor when his Lordship sitts in his place, 
but on his knees, 

The second reading is very seldome on the same day, but is performed with 
the like Ceremony, and being read, the Clerke delivers it to the Lord Chancellor 
having first indorsed it thus. 22, vice lecta die—and his Lordship reades the Title 
ely, and demands whether their Lordships bee pleased to comitt the same, or 
that it bee ingrossed./ 


24 Cf. Elsynge, op. cit, p. 112: “The king’s council and the masters of the chancery sit, but 
are never covered.” i 

25 Journals of the House of Lords, Il, 117. 

26 Rotuli Parliamentorum, Vl, 361. 

27 Cf, Elsynge, op. cit., pp. 93-94. Bites 
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The Comittees are thus named, vizt.ffirst they agree of the Number of each 
Bench, then the Earles first, next the Bishops, and lastly the Barons are named, 
And the Clerke is to observe who are first named of each Bench (for they are 
named promiscué by many Lords together) and as the number of each Bench 
is full, hee stands upp and reads them before the other Bench is named. Then 
some of the Judges or Kings learned Councell, are appointed to attend the Comit- 
tee, and their [gb] names read, and lastly the tyme and place for meeting, and 
the same is read also. And soe the Bill is delivered to the first of that Comittee, 
And note that the Lord who speakes for the Bill is to bee of the Comittee, but 
hee who speakes against it, is not, and if the Bill concernes the office of any Lord 
as the Lord Treasurer, Privy Seale, Admirall or the like, hee is to bee of the 
Comittee, though not named at the first, and to have notice thereof if hee bee 
absent. Noe other Lord being absent is to bee of the Comittee And this order is 
observed for all Comittees: And noate, that the Lord Chancellor although a 
Bishop is ranked with the Earles, and when hee gives his Vote or opinion in any 
thing removes to the upper end of the Earles Bench/. 

The Comittee having mett, and prepared the Bill for a third reading, report 
their opinion to the House, which is done by the first of the Comittee, All of them 
standing upp and uncovred. Att this Report any of the said Comittee may alter 
their opinions, and give their reasons for the same. Any other Lord may shew 
his opinion also therein, either at the Report or at the Comittment thereof/, 

If their Lordships bee not satisfied with this Report, then the Bill may bee 
recomitted, and others may bee added, but it cannot bee recomitted after it is putt 
to the Vote, If the Comittee doe approve of the Sense of the Bill, but mislike the 
forme thereof, they may cause a new Bill to bee drawne, and present the same 
with the former, which is to receive two [10] Readings before it bee comitted, or 
ordered to bee ingrossed/. 

If the Comittee doe agree on Amendments or addicions, the Clerke reads the ' 
same once, and then delivers the Bill with the said Amendments or addicions (in 
paper by themselves, and with direccions where to insert the same) unto the Lord 
Chancellor, who reades how the Bill was before, and how if it bee thus amended, 
and opens the effect of the Addicions, then the Clerke presently reads the same 
Amendments and Addicions againe, which done the Lords may dispute the same, 
if they bee not satisfied therein, then the Lord Chancellor demands, if the Bill 
shall bee ingrossed, and (if agreed on) it is ordered soe to bee. And note, that 
a Bill is seldome absolutely rejected before the third reading, neither can bee 
rejected without the Question./ 

The third reading in this manner the Lord Chancellor (unto whom the Clerke 
doth every morning deliver a noate of the Bills, and all other busines depending) 
acquaints the Lords that such a Bill is ready for a Third reading, and propounds 
it to bee read, and if it bee not denyed, the Clerke first reads the Title thereof, 
and then the Bill, and soe delivers it to his Lordship, who demands if it shall bee 
putt to the Question, Then any small matter (thought fitt to bee altered) may bee 
presently amended at the Clerkes Table, but nothing of great Consequence, 
neither [rob] can it bee recomitted, but might have been before the third reading./ 

If it bee agreed to bee putt to the Question, the same is done on this manner, 
vizt. the Lord Chancellor reads the Title of the Bill, and holding it in his hands, 
saith to this effect./ 

This Bill is now read the third tyme, such of your Lordships as are of opinion, 
that this Bill is fitt to passe, say content, and they which are of a contrary opinion, 
say not content./ 
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And noate, that all Questions are putt on this manner, and although a Bill is 
not ordinarily putt to the Question before it bee read thrice, yet a Question may 
bee (though seldome) for the first or second reading before the Comittment. or 
any other proceeding thereon whatsoever./ 

And noate, that all Questions are to bee in this manner, and are to bee such 
as noe Answer either I or noe may serve without any distinction./ 

The Bill being read the third tyme with the Lords, it is to bee sent downe to 
the Comons, when the Lords agree thereunto, the Clerke writeth these words in 
the lower end of the Bill vizt—Soit baile aux Comons, and it is either sent alone 
(which happens seldome) or with others soe read also, and is to bee sent by some 
of the Judges learned Councell, or Masters of the Chancery, (as the Lords please) 
who comeing to the house of Comons, doe (after admittance) with solempne 
obeysance [11] deliver the same, and retourne an Answer. 

The House of Comons doe there reed the same three tymes also in like manner, 
and if their Comittee report anything to bee amended, it is written in paper, with 
a direction in what Lyne, and between what words the same are to bee inserted./ 

If they thinke fitt that anything bee added, the same is first written in paper 
also, and reported to their house, The which Amendments and addicions are there 
read twice, and (if approved of) the Addicions onely are to bee ingrossed, And 
then after the Bill with these Amendments in paper, and the addicions or provisoes 
engrossed and fyled to the Bill are read the third tyme and putt to the Question. 
They which give their votes with the Bill speake all at once and say I, and noe 
more, they which are against the Bill, speake likewis altogether and say noe. And 
if the Bill doth passe by most voyces, then their Clerke doth write under the Bazile 
from the Lords vizt. A ceste avesque les Amendments et addicions (or provisions) 
annexe les Comons sont assentu./ 

And on the topp of the said Addicions or Provisoes hee writes these words 
vizt. Soit baille aux Seigneurs/ - 

The Amendments (I say) are to bee in paper; and to bee fastned to the Bill, 
but if there bee [11b] neither Amendments nor Addicions, then the Clerke writes . 
onely these words under the Baille from the Lords vizt, A cest Bill les Comons 
sont assentu./ 

And it is to be understood, that when any proposicion is made, or any Bill read 
and argued, noe man can speake his opinion but once at that tyme unto the same, 
unlesse hee bee required, or hath leave to expound himselfe./ 

And if a Question bee putt, and it cannot bee discerned whether the affirmative 
or negative voyces bee most, Then the Lords (in their House) appoint one of the 
Contents and one of the not Contents to number them. And if need bee they call 
for the Proxies of the absent Lords whereat the Clerke must shew his Booke, 
where they are entred, and as the Lords give the Votes of their Proxies, soe they 
are to bee reckoned. flor a Lord may give his Proxie either with or contrary to 
his owne Voate, or if hee hath divers Proxies, hee may give some one way, and 
some the other way./ 

With the Comons if it cannot bee ciscerned how the Question is past, all that 
say I goe forth, and all that say noe sitt still and are numbred, Then the I is counted 
as they enter, and if the voyces bee equall, the Speaker hath the casting voyce, 
otherwise hee hath noe voyce, whereas in the upper house, the Lord Chancellor 
(if a Lord of Parliament) gives his Vote to all Questions, removing to the utter- 
most place of the Earles. 

[12] The Bill being thus past in the Lower House also, it is retourned either 
alone or with divers others on this manner by one of the Comons thereunto ap- 
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pointed, and attended by divers others of that house. vzzt. first they signifie unto 
the gentleman Usher, that they have a Message unto their Lordships from the 
Comons. And then when their Lordships have in some sort setled the busines in 
Agitacion (for they use not to breake off abruptly to receive any such Message) 
the Comons are admitted. 

Hee that brings the Bill or delivers any Message from them comes in first 
accompanied with a considerable number of others (otherwise the Lords have 
refused his Message if but slenderly accompanied) and goeth to the lowest end of 
the house/. 

Then the Lord Chancellor being come to the middle of the Barr (with the 
Seale) the Messinger (and the rest) approacheth with low reverence, and stand- 
ing up on the assent prepared (as J said) for the Speaker, delivers the Bills and 
the Message (if hee hath any) unto the Lord Chancellor. And soe with like 
obeysances depart. And iz they deliver Bills onely, they stay for noe Answer, but 
if they bring a Message they stay without expecting an Answer. The Lord Chan- 
cellor being retourned to his place, acquaints the Lords what Bills are soe sent, 
and what Message is delivered. 

If their Lordships can agree upon a present Answer to the Message, then the 
said Comons are called [12b] in againe, and come directly to the Barr with low 
obeysances. And the Lord Chancellor sitting in his place and covred, doth openly 
deliver the Answer, and soe they depart without any Reply/. 

If the Lords cannot agree upon a present Answer yet they are called in, and 
the Lord Chancellor tells them, that the Lords have heard their Message and will 
consider thereof, and send them an Answer./&c. 

If the Amendments sent upp by the Comons bee soe many that the Bill can- 
not bee well amended, in this case, the Amendments and the addicions are to bee 
read twice, and if their Lordships approve thereof the Bill is to bee new written, 
and the said Amendments and addicions inserted, and soe read the third tyme and 
putt to the Question, and if it passe by most voyces, then it is to bee subscribed as 
before Soit baille aux Comons. And a Conference is to bee prayed with the Comons 
by a Speciall Message to that purpose, vizt. That whereas the Lords had sent to 
the Comons such a Bill, which was returned to their Lordships with many Amend- 
ments &c. which their Lordships allowed of. But for that the said Amendments 
are soe many, that they cannot bee comprised in the same parchment, therefore 
their Lordships have caused the same Bill with the said Amendments &c. to bee 
new written, and have past the same by Voate, with the ordinary subscripcion, 
and doe desire a Conference therein by a Comittee of such a number, to meet in 
such a place, and at such a tyme &c./ 

[13] If the Comons accept of this Conference, there the Bill which was first 
sent unto them, and returned with the Amendments, are to bee compared with 
that soe newly written, And the new Bill and the old to be delivered unto the 
Comons to bee carryed unto their house for their satisfaccion and consent to bee 
subscribed. And if the Comons give their consent then the said Bill soe new writ- 
ten is to bee sent upp to the Lords againe, and soe it is expedited. The Comons 
are to retourne the old Bill also with the Amendments &c./ 

If the Comons retourne to the Lords a Bill with Amendments or Addicions, 
and the Lords doe mislike them, and are yet willing to speed the Bill, their Lord- 
ships may either by Message or by Conference (which is the most usuall) demannd 
an Amendment of the said Amendments, or other alteracion or Addicions but the 
Lords cannot otherwise amend or alter the same./ 
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Soe if the Comons send upp a Bill of their owne the Lords and they are to 
proceed in the same manner, as upon Bills sent downe to the Comons./ 

If the one house send a Bill to the other, and they unto whom it is sent, doe 
like the matter well, but mislike the forme thereof, they may draw a new Bill, and 
a Conference or Message (but that is not usuall) desire the old Bill to sleepe, and 
the new to bee proceeded in. But in such case the old Bill is not to bee putt to the 
Question before, & both the Bills are to bee sent, as the one may bee [13b] com- 
pared with the other./ 

If a Bill bee exhibited, read twice, comitted and reported not fitt to passe, the 
party cannot exhibit a new Bill for that matter in the same Session (though it bee 
altred in such things as are misliked) unlesse the Comittee doe also report their 
opinion for a new Bill, or it be specially ordered by the house./ 

If the Comons send upp any Bill of their owne unto the Lords, the same is to 
have these words on’ the topp thereof vizt. Soit baille aux Seigneurs. And if the 
Lords assent unto the same, these words are to bee written next under the said 
inscripcion vizi. A ceste Bill les Seigneurs sont assentus./ 

The Subsidie Bill of the Clergie begins on this manner with the Lords. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury and in his absence the eldest Bishop in that Diocesse 
presents the Subsidie grannt of that Province fairly engrossed in Parchment unto 
the Lords./ 

The Lord Chancellor delivers it to the Clerke, and hee to Mr. Attorney to 
draw and engrosse a short Preamble and a Confirmacion thereof. The Preamble 
is annexed by it selfe unto the topp of the Bill, and the Confirmacion at the 
bottome. In which Confirmacion the Subsidie to bee granted by the Province of 
Yorke, is to bee confirmed also, which done and soe annexed, it is read as other 
Bills are, and soe past by vote and sent to the Comons for their consent also: And 
note, that the Baille to the Comons, is to bee written at the Lower [14] end of 
the Confirmacion/. 

The Subsidie of the Temporalty, doth ever begine with the Comons, And by 
them sent upp to the Lords who read it and passe it as other Bills./ 

The generall Pardon is sent imediatly from the King signed by himselfe, and 
is first read with the Lords and that but once, and sent to the Comons with the 
ordinary Subscripcion./ 


Proceedings in Judicature.”® 

*In Judgments against Delinquents (whereof I will onely speake in this place) 
are to bee considered. 
. The Accusacion 
. The Answer. 
. The Replicacion 
. The Proofes 
. The Judgment 
. The Execucion. 
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The Accusacion.* 


The Accusacion may be by the Comons. By Informacion Ex parte Domini 
Regis. By Complaints of private persons. 

The Accusacion of the Comons ought to bee by the Comons alone, the Lords 
are not to ioyne therein, ffor such hath been adjudged erronious./ 


28 Material between asterisks is not to be found in the account of judicature printed by 


Miss Relf. See p. 290, above. 
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If the Comons exhibite noe Articles neither in writing nor by word of mouth 
by their Speaker at the Barr, then it is onely a Complaint, And in such [14b] 
cases, the Proceedings therein are left to the Lords, and they cause it to bee pro- 
ceeded in ex parte Domini Regis, *and it is not necessary that the Comons should 
. bee further acquainted therewith, unlesse the Comons doe in that Complaint re- 
quire that the Proceedings bee in their presence, or unlesse it be for Capitall 
causes,* for in cases Capitall, whosoever complaines, the Comons are to bee ac- 
quainted with the cause, *the Answer, and the Judgment; And also in such cases, 
the Court of requests hath been usually prepared for their presence./ 

If the Comons doe impeach the party accused that is to exhibite Articles, or 
any other Declaracion against him in writing, or by their Speaker, then the suyte 
is theirs, and they are to bee privy to all Proceedings against the Party accused. 
They are to have a Copie of the Answer, and may reply unto the same. They are 
to exhibite the Interrogatories and the names of their Wittnesses to bee examined, 
and produce such proofes as they have against him, & have Copies of the Ex. 
aminacions. Judgment is not to bee given till they demand it, and then to bee done 
in their presence, of all which, there are divers ancient presidents/.* 

The Informacion ex parte Domini Regis is by the Kings Attorney or other of 
his Majestys learned Councell, either in writing or by word of mouth/ 

The Complaint of private persons is either by Peticions, or Articles in writing./ 


The Answer. 


*The Party thus accused, is to bee brought to his Answer. If hee cannot bee 
found, Proclamacions [15] are to bee sent into the Country where hee dwells, and 
into all Shires (if the matter bee Capitall or of great moment) requiring the party 
to appeare at a day therein expressed, with a Comand to the Sheriffs for their appre- 
hencion. And if there bee any further Proceedings against him before the retourne, 
it is erronious./ 

If the Party bee a Member of the upper house, then in cases of misdemeanor 
onely, hee is not barred of his liberty, but may keepe his place till Judgment, save 
at the examinacion, or at the debate of the Censure upon him./* 

In all cases Capitall, the Party accused is to Answer as a Prisoner, and in mis- 
demeanors (anciently) as a fíreeman. In cases Capitall, the Party accused is allowed 
noe Councell per legem Terrae: In cases of misdemeanor they are to bee allowed 
Councell (according to the ancient Presidents) and the Answer may bee delivred 
in Writing, or by word of mouth as hee please, But in cases Capitall, by word of 
mouth onely./ 

*The Replicacion 

The Copie of the Answer is to bee delivred unto the Comons, if they did 
impeach the party, and shall demand it of the Lords either by Message or at a 
Conference. And the Comons having considered thereof, may reply thereunto, and 
send it to the Lords whereof the Party accused, is to have a Copie also, when hee 
requires it of the Clerke./ 

The like is to bee observed, where the Accusacion [15b] is by a private person/. 

Where the King is Party, his learned Councell may require a Copie of the 
Answer from the Clerke, and reply thereunto,/ 


The Proofes. 


The proofes are to bee produced by the Party Complainant.* All Examinacions 
are to bee taken by the Lords onely, or such as they shall appoint. The Comons 
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can examine none upon oath, *The Party Complainant is also to have Copies of 
these Examinacions if they require it. And the Delinquent also for misdemeanor. 
The Kings Testimony was received at the Tryall of Mortimer Anno 4: E: 3: and 
of the Duke of Clarence anno 18, E. 4:? in cases Capitall. The first was after- 
wards reversed as erronious, And the Comons protested against the second, and 
the execucion stayed at their suyte,/* 


The Judgment./ 


*It is very evident by many ancient Records, that* all Judgments in Parlia- 
ments belong to the Lords And that. the Comons can iudge noe man. In cases of 
misdemeanor the Lords Spirituall and Temporall are the Judges, but the Temporall 
Lords onely in cases Capitall/. 

*When the Party accused hath Answered, is replyed unto, and Copies thereof 
delivred &c. and Judgment is demanded, then the Lords are to consider of the 
Accusacion, of the Answer, and the proofes. And although the King was anciently 
used to bee present (if hee pleased) at all the former proceedings, yet* when the 
Lords were to debate what Judgment the Party accused [16] deserved, then his 
Majestie was not present neither in cases Capitall nor misdemeanors, *as appeares 
by all Presidents (one onely excepted anno 7% R: 2.) against the Bishop of Nor- 
wich and his Captaines./*° . 

The Bishops were ever Partyes unto all Judgments in cases of misdemeanor, 
but in cases Capitall, they never might bee present neither at the debate thereof 
nor at the sentence. /* 

*When the Lords have considered of the ffact complayned of, and the proofes, 
the Law of the Land did anciently direct them what Judgment to give in cases 
Capitall, from which they would not swerve (I will not say they could not) But 
I observe, that when the Lords annis 11: et 21: Rich: 2: did extend their Judg- 
ments beyond the Law, there passed speciall Acts for the same by consent of the 
Comons,** 

In cases of misdemeanor also, they did not anciently sett downe what fine in 
certaine should bee paid unto the King but adjudged the Delinquent unto prison 
untill hee had Answered the King de fine suo competente sibi inde debito, the 
which fine was afterwards rated by their Lordships.* Now the ffyne to the King 
is specially named in their Judgments and afterwards quallified upon the Delin- 
quents peticion if their Lordships see cazise./ 

In Judgments of misdemeanor, when the Lords are agreed of their sentence, 
then they putt on their-Roabes, and the Comons (if they bee Accusers) are sent 
for, who come with their Speaker to the [16b] Barr, and the Lord Chancellor,? 
sitting in his place on the Woollsack, doth openly pronounce the same *out of a 
paper wherein it is written, unto which noe Reply is made. In cases Capital I can- 
not say what is now in use, for none such have proceeded these hundred yeares, but 
the ancient order was thus./ ** 

The Court of Requests or some suck other place, was fitted for the Lords and 
Comons to sitt together. The Lords were in their Roabes: The Lord Steward sat 


29 For the first, see Rot. Parl., Il, 52-53, 255-56. For the second, tbid., VI, 193-55, but it 
was 17 Edward IV, not 18. ; 

30 Rot. Parl., I, 152 ff. 

31 Ibid., UL, 237 ff., 367. 

82 In the version printed by Miss Relf, the word “Keeper” is used, in place of “Chancellor.” 

83 Of the preceding two paragraphs, the version printed by Miss Relf has only a few 
sentences, Op, cit., X, n. I. 
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in the Lord Chancellors place. The Delinquent was brought to the Barr, the 
Accusacion read unto him, unto which hee Answered without Councell. Then 
proofes were produced, and his excepcions thereunto being heard, the Lord 
Steward adjourned the Court And soe they departed for that tyme. And either 
the same day or at some other tyme agreed on, they repayred to their owne house, 
and there discussed the busines apart by themselves; And when they were agreed 
they acquainted the King therewith, and humbly prayed his assent, which being 
obteyned, then at the tyme appointed in the Adjournement, the Lords and Comons 
mett againe as before./ 

And the Lord Steward being placed, and Judgment demanded by the Party 
Complainant, it was pronounced by his Lordship./* 

And note, that in such cases noe Judgment for death can bee given until his 
Majestie agree thereunto./ 

*In Judgments of death, the execucion was anciently according to the quallitie 
of the person. If a Peere, then the Earle Marshall did see it executed, if [17] a 
private person, then an inferior officer./* 

All ftynes at the end of a Parliament were extreated into the Chancery and 
from thence unto the Exchequer and there leavyed. *All other Judgments (if not 
moderated afterwards) were executed according to the sentence given./* 


The Royall Assent./ 
Cap: 7: 


When the Parliament drawes towards an end, the Clerke sends to the King 
a List of the Bills. And when the Clerke hath notice of the tyme his Majestie 
intends to give his Royall assent, hee is to goe to the King himselfe with a List 
in parchment of all the Bills past both Houses, and also with the Bills themselves. 
Then hee is to read the Title of each Bill unto his Majestie and to receive his 
Royall Answer unto every one apart by it selfe, and to noate in the List, what 
Bills the King will not assent unto, And soe hee departs to the Parliament ex- 
pecting his Majestys comeing. And when his Majestie is come and placed, The 
Comons are sent for, and the Speaker comes to the Barr with the Subsidy Bill 
for the Temporalty in his hand (which is to bee sent him by the Clerke) and after ` 
some short speech as the tyme requires and thanks for his Majesties gracious 
pardon (if any bee) hee humbly prayes the Royall assent to the Bills past both 
Houses, and his gratious [17b] acceptance of that Subsidie grannted by the 
Comons, and soe delivers it unto the Clerke./ 

There the Clerke of the Crowne making low obeysance to the King reads the 
Title of each Bill, and the Clerke of the Parliament the Kings Answer,** which 
being done, the Lord Keeper conferres with his Majestie and being retourned 
to his place, doth prorogue or dissolve the Parliament according to his Majestys 
comand, and soe the Parliament departs./ 

The Royall assent is thus written on the topp of every Bill in the inside at the 
right hand thereof./ 

To a publique Bill le Roy le veult. 

To a private Bill, Sozt faict come ill est desire. 

His Majestys denyall thus to all Bills Le Roy sadvisera 

To the Subsidy Bill of the Temporalty Le Roy remerciant touts les Loiaux 
Subjects accepte leur benevolence et ainsi le veult./ 


34 See Pollard, in Eng. Hist. Rev., LVII, 319. 
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To the Bill of Subsidie for the Clergie thus. Le Roy remerciant les Prelatts, 
- accepte leur benevolence et ainsi le veult. 

The Pardon thus Le Roy le veult. 

And Memorand that the Pardon is to bee signed on the topp with the Kings 
owne hand./ 


[18] The Kings warrant to the Lord Chancellor to make out the 
severall Writts of Sumons./ 
The severall fíormes of the severall Writts, . 
The Kings Lycence to bee absent from Parliament. 
The Proxie. 
The Comission to held the Parliament when the King can- 
not bee present. 


Here may The Comission tc supply the Lord Chancellors place./ 
bee added. The Writt signed by the King to prorogue the Parliament 
before it is begun./ 


The Comission to progogue or adjourne the Parliament after 
it is begun/. 

The Writt Pattent for the Royall assent unto the Bills when 
the King doth not please to bee present/. 

The Comission to dissolve the Parliament. 

And a Copie of the general orders of the house./ 
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General History 


THE POETRY OF HISTORY: THE CONTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


AND LITERARY SCHOLARSHIP TO THE WRITING OF HISTORY | 


SINCE VOLTAIRE. By Emery Neff. (New York: Columbia University Press. 

1947. Pp. viii, 258. $3.50.) 

Mr. Neff never quite defines “poetry” as he uses the word in this arresting 
title, But his earlier studies on Carlyle and Mill, and his recent 4 Revolution in 
European Poetry (1940), with which The Poetry of History is carefully integrated, 
show that he has a clear point of view and a definite purpose. He is in rebellion 
against the scientific positivism which perhaps reached its culmination in Herbert 
Spencer, and which in its vulgar, simple form has continued to this day to provide 
the nearest thing to a philosophy held by hundreds of thousands of common intel- 
- lectuals. It seems too bad to apply to Mr. Neff a method that savors of the skeptical 
side of the scientific attitude he so distrusts; but one way to define his position is 
to say that he prefers Michelet to Ranke, the nineteenth century to the eighteenth 
century, and that words like “poetry,” “Romanticism,” “art” seem to set up pleas- 
ant feelings inside him, words like “science,” “mechanical,” “matter-of-fact,” 
“objectivity,” if not unpleasant feelings, at least annoyingly ambivalent ones. 

This book is essentially a series of essays in historiography. Mr. Neff does not, 
however, attempt to catalogue everything and everybody, on the scale of the late 
J. W. Thompson’s History of Historical Writing. He has chosen historians, from 
Voltaire to Toynbee, whose work has been a part of literature, or, at the very 
least, has in some way borne the mark of literary influence. Not all the writers he 
deals with were artists, men of letters. Niebuhr and Miiller at the beginning, 
Toynbee at the end of Mr. Neff’s book, were not men of letters in the sense that 
Carlyle and Michelet were. From Voltaire through Herder, Vico, Niebuhr, Miiller, 
Chateaubriand, Scott, Thierry, Carlyle, Michelet, Renan, Burckhart and Green to 
Spengler and Toynbee, Mr. Neff has written agreeably and informatively, holding 
always to his central theme that really good historical writing is an art, and there- 
fore a part of the literary heritage of the race. The result is lively, readable, and 
provocative, Compared to these essays, a book like Gooch’s History and Historians 
in the Nineteenth Century is simply a dull compilation. 

This is not the place to debate with Mr. Neff over his central philosophical 
position. In the eternal struggle of the Head and the Heart, Mr. Neff is with the 
Heart. But he is no dogmatist, and no man to pour out the baby with the bath. 
He clearly has a respect for the many achievements that mark the long tradition 
of European rationalism—even for the achievements that mark its more brief 
modern subphase of scientific positivism. It is probable, therefore, that he does 
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not really wish to go as far as he seems to go here in condemning Ranke and 
“scientific” history as our spiritual fathers practiced it. Mr. Neff’s writings are them- 
selves good proof that the present generation has emancipated itself from the 
innocence (was it such innocence at that?) of wie es eigentlich gewesen, 


Harvard University CRANE BEINTON 


OUR EVOLVING CIVILIZATION: AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOPACI- 
FICS; GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF THE PATH TOWARD WORLD 
PEACE. By Griffith Taylor. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1946. 
Pp. xv, 370. $4.25.) 

Basen on a series of lectures given at Cornell University in 1944, Dr. Taylor’s 
analysis of the geographic basis of civilization follows a definitely “environmen- 
talist” pattern, The pendulum of thought which supports his thesis swings from 
geology to anthropology, from climatology to evolution, and finally comes to rest 
on the geopolitical problems of the modern world. If one has the patience to follow 
the author’s reasoning through such byroads as linguistic origins and cultural 
changes during the Dark Ages, he will find a hard core of interesting and rather 
unique geographic theory. : 

Dr. Taylor begins his argument with an analysis of climates and topographic 
patterns. He climaxes the first portion cf the book by application of these concepts 
to the population pattern of Australia, with which he has long been familiar, and 
by demonstrating his conclusions with his ingenious hythergraph analysis. The 
stage being set for his coming, man is then introduced on the geographic stage and 
climactic changes invoked to account for his differentiation, his present distribu- 
tion, and his previous migrations. The application of the “zones and strata” theory, 
long familiar among biologists, to human distribution is also documented and 
discussed, And finally, he sketches the relationship between geography and the 
distribution of human blood groups. 

Part Two is largely devoted to a general application of the “zones and strata” 
concept to the distribution of languages, religions, and differing cultures. The last 
chapter in this section is an attempt to relate the geomorphology of Nerthwest 
Europe to its cultural evolution from Neolithic times to the present. Unfortunately, 
the clarity of the evidence is somewhat obscured by a plethora of historical data 
often not clearly related to the primary argument, that geography has been an 
important factor in cultural evolution and distribution. 

Turning to the modern scene, Dr. Taylor reviews briefly the salient charac- 
teristics of certain aboriginal, oriental, and medieval towns. For purposes of con- 
trast, he follows this with a description of four Canadian towns of varying size 
and stages of development, He climaxes this section with a discussion of the pri- 
mary geographic factors which have influenced such cities as Toronto, Chicago, 
and London, and concludes with Canberra, a planned city. Unfortunately, his 
treatment of Chicago is quite incomplete and left this reader badly informed as 
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to the author’s concept of the governing geographic conditions. By contrast, the 
discussion of Toronto is complete and lucid. 

The fourth section of the book is concerned with the subject matter advertised 
on the jacket, Its title, “Geopolitics and Geopacifics” is provocative to either 
geographer or historian. Geopacifics is described as “an attempt to base the teach- 
ings of freedom and humanity upon real geographical deductions; it is humanized 
Geopolitics.” Despite this opening definition, the first two chapters deal primarily 
with the familiar analysis of climate versus human progress, distribution of natural 
resources, and the relation between the geology and geography of Europe and 
military operations. The peace treaties drawn after World War I on the basis of 
“self-determination” resulted in boundaries which produced political “sore spots.” 
The results of World War II will probably be no better. Elimination of these “sore 
spots” may well be accomplished by exchange of populations. 

But the major “geopacific” method proposed for dealing with the problems of 
Europe is to divide it into “crop-power” blocs, in each of which there is an im- 
portant source of power and of crop units. Thus “Bloc I’ would include Norway, 
the British Isles, Belgium, France, Spain, and Portugal. “Bloc II” would be com- 
posed of Sweden, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, etc. Each “bloc” would include 
contiguous regions wherein the “economic factors suggest certain rather natural 
associations.” Unfortunately the fact that much of the population in “Bloc 1” is 
dependent on other areas for a considerable part of its food, which may in its turn 
have a profound effect on natural economic associations, is not considered. 

The last chapter describes some regions, now essentially unsettled, which may 
serve as future homes for men. Canada is used to illustrate the five main stages 
of regional development (fish, fur, forests, farms, and factories), The major regions 
are analyzed in terms of their potential utilization, as compared with similar areas 
in Europe. It is only a step further to analyze the possibilities of all “the empty 
lands of the world.” Using Europe as standard and “saturated,” and the European 
standard of living (prewar), Canada should eventually support 100,000,000 people, 
the United States 500,000,000, etc, 

The applications of Dr. Taylor’s “Geopacifics” will be better understood by 
future readers of his interesting book if the last two pages are read first. By way 
of explanation, one can do no better than quote a portion of his final paragraph: 
“ ‘Geopacifics’ is an attempt to base the teachings of freedom and humanity upon 
real geographical deductions. . . . It shows . . . where the leading nations must 
arise; be it understood to lead not to conquer... . There is no ‘yellow race’ and no 
‘white race’ so that there cannot be biological conflicts between them. . . . It shows 
that we should study environmental control so as to advance in harmony with 
our environment.” 

Our Evolving Civilization is a thoughtful and provocative book, well worth 
the attention of the serious reader. 


Washington, D. C. Davio M. DELO 
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OUR VICHY GAMBLE, By William L. Langer, Coolidge Professor of History, 
Harvard University. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1947. Pp. ix, 412, xi. $3.75.) 


ProrEssor Langer's latest work maintains and indeed increases the high reputa- 
tion earned by his scholarly volumes on Bismarckian and post-Bismarckian Europe. 
No better choice could have been made when Secretary Hull, who had been pas- 
sionately denounced as a reactionary for his policy towards Vichy France, desired 
an unbiased verdict from a professional historian on a singularly complicated issue. 
Such a task naturally involved unrestricted access to the official material, and the 
_ documentary researches were reinforced by discussion with leading actors in the 
drama. He has made the best possible use of his opportunities and he quickly wins 
the confidence of the reader. If his verdict is one of general approval of the official 
policy, that is obviously the result, not the presupposition, of his studies. No Amer- 
ican can feel enthusiastic about a course which involved co-operation with degen- 
. erate Frenchmen of faint heart, tepid patriotism, or open pro-Germanism. From 
the first England had no dealings with the Vichy clique, but the position of the 
United States was different since it entered the war at a much later stage, The 
real test of the policy was not whether it corresponded to the sentiments and 
sympathies of the ordinary citizen, but whether there was any better way of serv- 
ing the cause of the Allies. Professor Langer definitely concludes that there was not. 

The chief reason for this verdict, as he shows in dezail, was that the Vichy 
government was not, as most unofficial observers believed, homogeneous, The 
three leading actors on the stage, Pétain, Laval, and Darlan, are here so vividly 
portrayed that there can be no further doubt about their respective attitudes, The 
marshal himself, a vain, feeble old man, long past his prime, was never for a 
moment pro-German, and it was a grcss abuse of justice to condemn him as a 
traitor. England he loved and understood as little as most Frenchmen, yet he never 
desired our defeat and in the later stages secretly rendered such limited help as 
was in his power. Laval, nominally his subordinate but thanks to Hitler the real 
master of the situation, removed all ambiguity as to his attitude by the celebrated 
declaration that he eagerly desired and confidently expected a German victory. 
The sole redeeming feature in the character of this contemptible arriviste was that 
he never hid his conviction that the only future for his country was to feed out 
of Hitler’s hand. 

With the nominal conversion of Darlan we reach the most controversial episode 
in the whole story. The author fully understands our intense repugnance to co- 
operating with that notorious Anglophobe who deserted the sinking ship and 
turned up in Northwest Africa shortly after the landing of the Allies. The decision 
was taken by General Eisenhower on purely military grounds, and there can be 
little doubt that from the purely practical angle it was not unwise, None the less 
it was a bitter pill for the Allies to swallow. The present reviewer turned with 
even greater eagerness to the explanation why Washington frowned on the fear- 
less soldier who raised the banner of Free France in the darkest days of 1940. That 
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General de Gaulle was temperamentally difficult was apparent to everybody, but 
that was no reason for the United States government to ignore or belittle him. 
What, then, was the reason? Because, we are told, he offered no effective alterna- 
tive to Vichy, and support for him would have involved a break with the latter. 


He had no demonstrable following in France or even among Frenchmen outside 
France. Everywhere he had the reputation of being a man personally vain and 
ambitious, self-centred and almost impossible to deal with. .. . He appealed of 
course to the heroic sentiments of many Americans, but the Department of State 
could hardly have been expected to deal in terms of sentiment. As a political reality 
he had but little to offer us, 


Though Professor Langer admits that the State Department “seems to have under- 
estimated the extent of de Gaulle’s following,” he thinks the official policy was 
right. “Unless one can demonstrate that de Gaulle and his movement could have 


contributed more effectively to American interests than could the connexion ' 


with Vichy, the whole argument against our policy falls flat.” But how can any- 
one “demonstrate” such a thesis? If there is any point at which an English reader 
of this fascinating and powerful work finds some difficulty in accepting the author’s 
verdict, it is here. 


Chalfont St. Peter, England . G. P, GoocH 


DARK DECEMBER: THE FULL ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF THE 
- BULGE. By Robert E. Merriam. (Chicago: Ziff-Davis. 1947. Pp. viii, 234. 


$3.00.) 


_ Tue American people received two great surprises during World War II. The 
first was Pearl Harbor, and the second was the Battle of the Bulge. In some re- 
spects, the second surprise seemed almost more inexplicable than the earlier one. 
Allied armies, after a successful landing on the French coast, had broken through 
the German containing ring in Normandy and by December, 1944, were battering 
at the outer defenses of Germany. The Germans everywhere were on the defensive, 
with no more than limited counteroffensives in their power. It seemed only a 
` question of time before organized resistance would crumble. 

Then, on the morning of December 16, 1944, German armies burst through 
the thin defenses in the Ardennes region, much as they had done in the spring 
of 1940, and American forces found themselves engaged in the greatest battle of 
the western war. Overnight, optimism turned into gloom, relieved only by the 
gallant fight at Bastogne. The battle was over in a little more than a month, owing 
to the bravery of individual units and the almost superhuman movement of troops 
and supplies, contrived by the stafs. Nevertheless, Allied complacency had re- 
ceived a nasty shock, and the question arose of how the Germans could have 
made in complete secrecy an attack of such dimensions, 

Dark December provides satisfactory answers to questions about the battle. 


Robinson: Alexander the Great 35 


Although the book lacks citations, this reviewer is convinced of its sincerity and 
authenticity. The author was chief of the Ardennes section of the Historical 
Division, European Theater of Operations. The book is based on the official vol- 
umes of the battle, personal notes and papers, and interviews with both German 
and American commanders. The author has no apparent axe to grind, and he him- 
self points out the weaknesses of the book: insufficient attention to the supply and 
air phases of the battle. l 

Why were American forces surprised? The author gives a number of reasons, 
Allied optimism discounted German offensive capabilities. A “calculated risk” was 
taken by lightly holding the Ardennes region. It was believed that the Germans 
would not launch an offensive there, since the terrain was unfavorable, the road- 
nets were poor, strategic objectives were absent, and German forces were few 
in number. Allied intelligence was not sufficiently alert and failed to make a correct 
appreciation of the information received. Bad weather prevented aerial recon- 
naissance. The lessons of 1940 were forgotten. 

What did the Germans hope to achieve? Hitler, who conceived the plan and 
forced its adoption over the objections of his field commanders, hoped to gain 
time by upsetting the western allies. By the time that they had recovered, he 
reasoned, his new jet planes and submarines would be available in quantities 
sufficient to limit Allied efforts. He could then concentrate against the Russians in 
the East. In Hitler’s more grandiose moments he hoped that a successful sur- 
prise attack would force the western allies from the war. It was a desperate 

gamble, and, fortunately for us, Hitler lost. 


University of Minnesota Ropney C. LozHr 


Ancient and Medieval History 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT: THE MEETING OF EAST AND WEST IN 
WORLD GOVERNMENT AND BROTHERHOOD. By Charles Alexander 
Robinson, Jr., Professor of Classics, Brown University. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 1947. Pp. 252. $3.75.) 


Tue author modestly observes, “I am under no illusion of having drawn a 
picture of Alexander that is final, but I do hope that I have succeeded in sug- 
gesting. in general terms based on exact scholarship, a characterization which, 
partly new and partly a synthesis of what is already known, approximates reality” 
(p. 16). It was no easy task to write yet another book about Alexander, but Mr. 
Robinson's qualifications are unusual; for this interpretation is based on fifteen 
` years of intensive study. Intended for the general reader, the book is also profitable 
reading for specialists familiar with Mr. Robinson’s articles and his monograph 
on the Ephemerides. Any account of the historical Alexander must be based on 
Arrian, The success or failure of a modern reconstruction depends largely on the 
investigator's appraisal of the other ancient sources. Mr. Robinson passes this test, 
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and his use of Plutarch is particularly judicious because he agrees with him in 
seeing that even anecdotes of doubtful authenticity can help to illuminate the com- 
plex character of the subject. Besides, as he says, it is instructive to observe what 
the ancients said and thought and were ready to believe about the Conqueror. 
Where a decided judgment is called for, Mr. Robinson is prepared to make it. He 
rightly agrees with Tarn and Wilcken that the burning of the palace at Persepolis 
by Alexander was a deliberate act of policy, and he rejects the ancient libel that 
Alexander was a habitual drunkard. But old habits die hard. As late as 1936 Erwin 
Mederer misguidedly upheld the vulgar tradition in his Die Alexanderlegenden bei 
den ältesten Alexanderhistorikern, pages 69 ff. and 135 ff. 

The sketch of the Persian Empire in the fourth century (p. 71) 1s inadequate; 
Mr. Robinson should have described it a little more fully. Similarly, the remarks 
on the Hellenistic Age (pp. 236-40) are so brief as to be, in some respects, mis- 
leading. Thus, the economic rivalry between Seleucids and Ptolemies was surely 
far more important than the competition of either with Macedonia. And the 
- Attalids are not even mentioned! The author does not always avoid the dangers 
of oversimplification. He asserts (p. 28) that Greece in the fourth century needed 
“a resumption of the colonization of the archaic period.” But where could such 
colonies have been founded, and how, if colonization had been feasible, would a 
real improvement of Greek political end economic life have been attained? He 
calls Gaugamela (p. 122) “the greatest battle in antiquity, since it decided the 
course of all subsequent history.” Shadzs of Creasy! It was not Gaugamela but the 


whole of Alexander’s campaigns culminating in that battle which were decisive. 


And, if this be granted, then Xerxes’ failure to conquer European Greece and even 
Carthage’s ultimate defeat by Rome were perhaps no Jess momentous for the 
future history of the world. How did Alexander’s decree recalling Greek exiles 
(p. 221) solve “one of the pressing problems of Greece”? Political life continued 
unstable and stasis did not disappear. The worst generalization in the book con- 
cerns divine monarchy (p. 162); for Mr. Robinson is prepared to lump together 
Hellenistic ruler-cult, Roman worship of the emperor, the medieval papacy, and 
the Habsburgs. As Jeffrey said of the Excursion, “This will never do.” 

In spite of such blemishes, this is an excellent and very readable oeuvre de 
vulgarisation. 


Cornell University M. L. W. LAISTNER 


KLEINASIEN UND DER OSTBALKAN IN DER WIRTSCHAFTLICHEN 
ENTWICKLUNG DER RÖMISCHEN KAISERZEIT. Von Erik Gren. 
[Uppsala Universitets Årsskrift, 1941: 9.] (Uppsala: A. B. Lundequistska 
Bokhandeln. 1941. Pp. xl, 172.) 


Dr. Gren began in 1927 his collection and study of the scattered and often 
almost inaccessible evidence for the economic development of Asia Minor and the 
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eastern Balkans in Roman times, and was well advanced with his task when the 
present reviewer's study of Asia Minor appeared in 1938; whereupon, revising his 
plan, he centered his attention upon the problems treated in this work, Despite 
his disappointment, with which the reviewer heartily sympathizes, the author has 
produced a valuable monograph which brings sound and fresh observations to 
subjects we both discuss and forms a welcome and much needed addition to the 
literature on the economic history of these regions in Roman times. It was pub- 
lished during the war and has therefore attracted less attention than it deserves. 

The basic problem of the work is to discover an explanation for the gradual 
shift, during the first three centuries of the Roman Empire, in the road system 
of Asia Minor, and with it of the chief incidence of the trade and commerce and 


the prosperity of the cities, from emphasis upon old connections with the west . 


coast and the sea until the center of gravity was situated in the region about the 
Dardanelles and the Bosporus. Sir William Ramsay noted this change long ago 


but assigned the cause to the founding of Constantinople; for Gren the process 


began much earlier through the economic stimulus of the large standing armies 
on the lower Danube and made the eventual choice of some city near the Straits 
as a capital an almost inevitable result. 

The author first shows how the decline of the cities on the west coast of Asia 
Minor with the exception of the chief outlets for the interior, the heigh-ened pros- 
perity of the cities of the interior themselves, and particularly the assumption of 
leadership by towns in the north, such as Alexandreia Troas, Cyzicus, Nicomedia, 
and Nicaea, kept pace with the economic development, largely under military 
auspices, of Thrace and Lower Moesia. Here (and throughout the work) the 
author makes good use of the evidence of the coinage, and contributes incidental 
observations of value on the continued prosperity of Samos, the significance of the 
port of Alexandreia Troas and of the road station of Juliopolis. A review of the road 
system stresses the growing military emphasis on the roads that connected the 
armies of the Danube and those in the East until in the second and third centuries 
the network of roads north and west of the Straits was fully integrated with that 
in northern Asia Minor. This point has been recognized; Dr. Gren’s contribution 
is his theory of the economic purpose which was also served; for a lengthy review 
of the actual products of both regions, natural and manufactured, faces him with 
two difficulties in explaining the trade the existence of which the actual evidence 
of the coinages indicates: first, specific evidence regarding specific goods is slight, 
though the wine, oil, and textiles of Asia Minor must have been in considerable 
demand; and second, the trade must have been one-sided, since the Balkan coun- 
tries could send little to Asia in return, except metals. Yet trade there was, and 
the results we see must be due to tne large standing camps of the soldiers, the 
growth of the towns near them and catering to their needs, the influx of capital in 
the form of pay drawn from the revenues of the empire but in the first instance 
from those of the nearest provinces, the organization of the service of supply which 
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must inevitably have drawn heavily upon so productive an area as Asia Minor, and 
the movements of troops between fronts (of these the author gives us a lengthy 
review) with the markets that these involved; until access to the production of 
Asia, a source of profit and development to both areas in the first and second cen- 
turies while the burden was not too great, became a grim necessity in the hard 
times of the third century. These economic factors, bound up with a military 
regime, made the region about the straits the economic focus of the East which the 
location of the mints of Diocletian and Constantine show it actually had become. 
Hence Diocletian chose Nicomedia and Constantine Byzantium to be an eastern 
capital and the vast growth of Constantine’s city as a consumer and processer 
enabled it to continue the economic function once fulfilled by the armies on the 
lower Danube. 

Dr, Gren’s main contention is inherently probable and seems firmly based. 
The presence of the armies on the lower Danube could have had a no less stimulat- 
ing effect upon the areas they occupied and the areas that supplied them than the 
armies farther west had upon Pannonia and northern Italy and Gaul. The evidence 
of the coinage is striking, especially the types with standards. And the great dif- 
ference between the cost of transport by land and of that by sea is an added indica- 
tion how far the movement of soldiers and supplies must have determined the 
development of the roads. Yet other factors should be kept in mind: the effect of 
a considerable period of protection from invasion on the natural development of 
the eastern Balkans; the fact that the connections of the great ports of northern 
Asia Minor were not especially Balkan but world-wide; and Ephesus was still an 
important port under Diocletian (see the new fragment of the Edictum de pretiis 
from Aphrodisias). Moreover, some details are pushed too far: it is not certain 
that the victory of Claudius Gothicus depended .on recovery of naval supremacy 
in the Straits and access to Asia Minor (p. 131), desirable as these factors might 
be (Alföldi, CAH 12. 146-50, 189; Starr, Roman Imperial Navy, pp. 129 and 195); 
and surely political and imperial considerations also played their part in making _ 
the reduction of the Palmyrene Empire a recognized necessity (pp. 130-32). Great 
and undeniable as were the economic effects of the standing armies and the move- 
ments of troops, full validity must also be given to the strategic and imperial 
considerations in the choice of an eastern capital. 

A full and extremely useful bibliography introduces the work. Perhaps Starr’s 
Roman Imperial Navy should be added, but it was in press aiso in 1941. 


Bryn Mawr College T. Roserr S. BROUGHTON 


THE HISTORICAL WORK OF AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS. By E. A. 
Thompson, King’s College, London. (Cambridge: At the University Press; 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1947. Pp. xii, 145. $2.50.) 

AT last we have a modern and stimulating estimate in English of Ammianus, 
the late Roman historian so highly valued by Gibbon, and largely neglected since. 
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A devoted son of Antioch, he became a staff officer under Ursicinus in his Gallic 
and Oriental campaigns, was with Julian in Gaul and Persia, and apparently with 
Constantius at Bezabde; after retirement he joined in Rome the circle of Libanius 
and Symmachus, to write a sequel to Tacitus’ history; of it we possess only the 
extensive account of the period of his active life (353-378 a.D.). Professor Thomp- 
son sketches his career and probes acutely into the problem of his sources and 
methods, utilizing an enviable acquaintance with contemporary writers, Greek and 
Latin; a valuable note emphasizes Ammianus’ remarkable agreement with the 
altogether independent Armenian author, Faustus of Byzantium. He defends 
against numerous critics Ammianus’ constant effort to attain “veritas” and con- 
cludes that 


despite his cumbrous and obscure style there is not a dull page in his book, and 
where he deals with his own adventures he is perhaps more exciting than any 
other writer of antiquity . . . largely due to his extraordinary ability to depict 
character. No one of any importance appears in his pages without becoming a 
real and living person.... As Gimazane says ... “Jamais impartialité d'historien 
n'a été plus universellement reconnue que celle d' Ammien Marcellin.’ We have, 
indeed, found reason to modify our opinion of his impartiality, but even if all our 
conclusions be admitted, there still remains a comfortable margin of superiority 
over ‘Tacitus and all other historians of imperial times. . . . It is certain that 
Ammianus’ pictures of Constantius, Julian, Jovian, Valentinian, and Valens will 
stand for ever substantially unchanged. 


Limited space forbids comment on the numerous enlightening discussions of 
religious, social, economic, and political phenomena in the decaying empire; the 
Roman diplomatic and military efforts to combat encroachment by the energetic 
Persians, inevitably bring up today’s parallel in the same region. Incidentally, 
Professor Thompson demonstrates how Ammianus occasionally had to bow to the 
ferocious censorship under Valentinian and in Theodosius’ later period, as when, 
like Claudian, he fails to clear up the mystery of the trial and execution of the 
elder Theodosius, The author deplores the fact that the only available text is Rolfe’s 
in the Loeb Series, whose stock was mangled by bombing, and the absence of any 
commentary since Wagner’s in 1808. Such a text and commentary would be a 
noble ambition for a young student of Roman history; this admirable little book 
would prove an excellent initial guide. 


North Hatley, Quebec CHARLES Upson CLARK 


PAGANISM TO CHRISTIANITY IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Walter 
Woodburn Hyde. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. Pp. vii, 296. 


$4.00.) 


Tue title of this book holds great promise, since this is a field in which much 
intensive study and much productive research have been done for many years, 
especially since 1900. Unfortunately the treatment is disappointing; the book could 
have been written just as well in 1910, or possibly in 1900. The primary concern 
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of the author seems to be with religious beliefs today and the future prospects of 
religion, He employs the story of the development of the Roman religion, the 
mystery religions, Judaism, and Christianity as a basis for the promotion of certain 
ideas, more or less commendable but not at all revolutionary, as to the true func- 
tion of religion in the life of the world of today and of tomorrow. 

The materials used by the author are old and well known. Many of them 
are summaries of articles in popular encyclopedias published early in this cen- 
tury. Had the book been written in 1900, the author might have justifiably charac- 
terized his undertaking as “venturesome” and “fearless.” “The spirit of critical 
historical scholarship of our time” has long since progressed far beyond the ger- 
eral ideas advanced in this book, The author appears to be so preoccupied ia 
combating modern credulity and superstitions of Nazism, Bolshevism, Protes- 
tantism, Catholicism, and of ordinary churchgoers in general that he has failed 
to give an objective and well-balanced picture of his main theme, paganism to 
Christianity in the Roman Empire. 

Readers who are interested in a general survey of this subject can find a much 
more satisfactory treatment in the relevant chapters of the twelfth volume of the 
Cambridge Ancient History and in the literature there cited. 

Although much of the matter in this book is old and generally accepted, the 
author has not always been free frem error in the compilation of this material. 
Thus he seems to accept the legends of early Rome at their face value, including 
those of King Numa (pp. 10 ff.), the early Roman calendar with a ten-months’ 
year (p. 12), and of the various legendary details of the Etruscan kings of Rome 
(pp. 18 ff.). He states that the anti-Semitic restrictions in the Theodosian Code 
began with Constantius rather than with Constantine (p. 99); that “any Jew who 
associated in the rites of Christian women at work in the public textile mills should 
be put to death” (pp. 99-100); that Pliny’s famous letter on the Christians was 
written about 105-106, instead of about 110-11 (p. 118). These are only a part of 
the manifest errors. Furthermore, the author does not seem to have been ac- 
quainted at first hand with the Theodosian Code, which should have served him 
as a major source, and his references to it are often confused and incorrect (p. 195, 
n. 3, and pp. 195 ff.). In addition to such errors, there are many serious omissions 
of significant material, To mention one example, no discussion is given of Mani- 
chaeism, the heresy that played such a significant role in the history of the early 
church and on which so much important research has been done in the last few 
years. 

The author seems to be inspired by a pronounced animus against orthodox 
Christianity, especially against the claims of the Catholic Church, which he charac- 
terizes as “the citadel of conservatism and illiberality” (p. 238). He displays an 
equal antagonism to the miraculous element in religion (pp. 188-91); against the 
celebration of Christmas and Sunday as holy days (pp. 249-56, 257-64); against 
Sunday blue laws (pp. 262-63); against emotionalism (p. 245), intolerance 
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(p. 232), fundamentalism (pp. 132-32) and all claims of religion that may con- 


flict with modern science (pp. 244-45). Thus he takes great pains to refute the 


' literal story of a six-day creation, the Garden of Eden, and the talking serpent, 


the fall of man, Noah’s flood, Jonah and the whale, hell-fire, and numerous other 
doctrines that are no longer the subject of serious scholarly discussion. 

In his zeal to discredit the doctrine of the apostolic succession, the author makes 
a very regrettable blunder in the translation of a comparatively simple Latin sen- 
tence (CTh 16, 1, 2; CJ 1, 1, 1) in an edict of the emperors Gratian, Valentinian, 
and Theodosius, issued in 380. The pertinent part of the sentence reads: “Cunctos 


` populos, quos Clementiae Nostrae regi? temperamentum, in tali volumus religione 


versari quam Divinum Petrum Apostclum tradidisse Romanis religio ad nunc ab 
ipso insinuata declarat.” This may be translated: “It is Our will that all the peoples 
who are ruled by the moderation of Our Clemency shall practice that religion 
which the Divine Peter the Apostle delivered to the Romans, as the religion which 
he introduced makes clear even unto this day.” 

Of this passage the author says: “Nor should we omit the statement of Theo- 
dosius’ decree of 380 that ‘a pious belief from Peter to the present declares that 
the holy Peter was delivered to the Romans,’ ¿.e., to death in Rome” (p. 267). 
This mistranslation seems all the more remarkable, in view of the fact that in 
another connection (p. 211) the author quotes a translation of this sentence, as 


_ given by J. C. Ayer. 


The book is obviously the result of extensive research and of much labor, by 
means of which the author has compiled a great amount of valuable and interest- 
ing material. The book would have served a more useful purpose if it had been 
written strictly as a well-balanced compilation of the material on paganism to 
Christianity in the Roman Empire. It is regrettable that the author has disregarded 
the purpose stated in the title of the book and has introduced quantities of con- 
fusing and extraneous material in support of various theses of his own. 


Vanderbilt University CLYDE PHARR 


QU'EST-CE QUE LA FEODALITE? Par F. L. Ganshof, Professeur à |’Uni- 


versité de Gand. Deuxième edition. (Brussels: Office de Publicité. 1947. : 


Pp. 206.) 


THE origins and development of the political, economic, and social institutions 
of the Middle Ages have been the subject of a vast amount of scholarly labor, Few 
phases of history have received so much attention from so many men of high 
ability, Fewer still have given rise to so much enthusiastic controversy. The teacher, 
the student, and the interested lay reader need a summary of the results of all this 
work. There are now three such summaries—the volume under review, J. Cal- 
mette’s La société féodale, and Carl Stephenson’s Mediaeval Feudalism. These 
works do not cover exactly the same ground. To Calmette feudal society is medieval 
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society as a whole. His book:is an excellent brief handbook of the origins and de- 
velopment of medieval institutions. Stephenson has interpreted feudalism as the 


institutions of the feudal aristocracy, He furnishes an exceedingly effective sum- * 


mary of our knowledge about the life of the feudal class. M. Ganshof has chosen 
a still narrower realm. His interest lies entirely in feudalism as a political system. 
This restriction in scope seriously reduces the value of the book for the nonspecial- 
ist. As feudal political institutions are presented in a vacuum, it can be read with 
profit only by those who already know a good deal about the Middle Ages. 

M. Ganshof presents a clear, readable, and concise account of the origins and 
early development of feudal institutions and gives a fairly complete description 
of these institutions as they existed in what he calls the “classical” period—the 
tenth to thirteenth centuries. Perhaps the most valuable parts of the book are the 
illustrations of feudal practice that he has drawn from his own extensive research. 
These alone suffice to make his treatise required reading for specialists in the his- 
tory of feudalism. 

A number of criticisms can be made of M. Ganshof’s work. Perhaps the most 
_ serious is that having restricted his field to such narrow limits he does not cultivate 
it more thoroughly. He does not actually go any deeper than does Mr. Stephenson 
in much less space. Thus he treats what he calls “la féodalité classique” as if it 
were static and neglects one of the most interesting aspects of his subject—the de- 
velopment of feudal institutions between the formative period and the period of 
decline. Then M. Ganshof is inclined to forget that by choosing to write a book 
without references he binds himself to exercise great care to distinguish between 
statements based on historical imagination and those based on evidence. This 
reviewer believes in a scholar’s right, nay his duty, to use his imagination, and 
M. Ganshof in general utilizes this faculty with skill and good judgment, but 
in fairness to his readers he should make clear what he is doing. Finally M. Gans- 
hof is not always quite careful enough. For instance the passage cited by him as 
an example of the tendency of Carolingian vassals to turn their benefices into 
allods does not refer to any such process, It simply forbids them to remove the man 
power belonging to their benefices to their allodial property. 

In short M. Ganshof’s book will prove stimulating and useful to those who have 
` a deep interest in and a good knowledge of the political side of feudalism. Those 
lacking this interest will find it too limited in scope and the reader with inadequate 
background will neither appreciate the value of M. Ganshof’s examples nor avoid 
the pitfalls laid by his method of exposition. 


Johns Hopkins University SIDNEY PAINTER 


.LE COSE FIORENTINE DALL'ANNO 1375. By Francesco Guicciardini. 
Ora per la prima volta pubblicate da Roberto Ridolfi. (Florence: Leo S. Olschki. 


1945. Pp. 425.) 
Tuts publication of a hitherto unknown historical manuscript by Francesco 
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Guicciardini must be considered an extremely valuable addition to our knowledge 
. of the Italian Renaissance, perhaps the most important single discovery of new 
source material on this period which has been made for many years, 

Roberto Ridolfi, who found this manuscript among the papers of the Guic- 
ciardini Archives, and who has edited it with admirable care, characterizes it as a 
“second Florentine history” by Guicciardini—the first one being the Storie Fioren- 
sine (published by Canestrini in the last century), which Guicciardini wrote as a 
young man and in which he described the Florentine development from the fall 
of the Medici to the year 1510, Yet it may be doubted whether the manuscript 
which Ridolfi has published can really be called a “new” Florentine history. 

What Guicciardini evidently intended to do was to describe the Florentine 
development from the year 1375 on, when “the city had reached full independence 
and self-government” (p. 17), to the year 1494, that is to say to the fall of the 
Medici; but Guicciardini carried out only a very small portion of this plan. The 
first book of Le Cose Fiorentine is brief and introductory: it discusses the founda- 
tion of Florence, the building and growth of the city, its political institutions and 
parties. Although several annotations made by Guicciardini indicate that he in- 
tended to make some further changes and a few additions, chiefly on the economic 
development of Florence, the opening book may be considered to be in sub- 
stantially its final form. Only with the second book, does Guicciardini really take 
up his theme. This book opens with a survey of the political situation in Italy in 
the year 1375 and then discusses the war of the Otto Santi, the revolt of the Ciompi, 
and the clash with Gian Galeozzo Visconti. It is a very detailed, sometimes even 
dramatic, description of these events; but there are many footnotes by Guicciardini 
which show that he considered his researches for this part of his work not yet 
completed. Moreover, several sections of this book are nothing but very short 
factual statements which are not yet woven into a continuous story. The third 
book, which brings the development up to the time of the war against Lucca, is 
still more sketchy: long footnotes indicate plans for far-reaching changes and 
additions, and the latter part consists of short factual notes, apparently to serve 
later as the outline for a historical report. The fourth and final book consists solely 
of such short notes on events up to the year 1440; only a few speeches, which 
Guicciardini wanted to put into the mouths of the main actors, are fully worked 
cut. 

Thus Guicciardini carried out only about half of what he had planned to do, 
and even this half is in a preliminary state. What Ridolf has published are rather 
fragments and notes for a second Florentine history by Guicciardini than the 
finished manuscript of a historical work. 

It is just the preliminary and fragmentary state of this manuscript, however, 
which gives it its significance; for it is from this very form that we gain a unique 
insight into Guicciardini’s working methods and conception of history. For in- 
stance, this manuscript throws new light on two much discussed questions: 
Guicciardini’s views on the evaluation of historical sources and his principles in 
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the composing of speeches. It emerges that Guicciardini was most anxious to make 
himself acquainted with all available sources. For every single year he jotted down 
what events were mentioned by the various historians who had dealt with the 
period; he carefully noted differences or contradictions among these authorities 
and selected those on whom to rely on the basis of criteria such as nearness to the 
event. It is perhaps still more interesting that he definitely preferred documentary 
sources to histories. Once he had reached a point in his account after which sources 
such as the Commissioni of Rinaldo degli Albizzi and letters of his own ancestors 
were available to him, he based his story on this material and used works of his- 
torians chiefly to fill out gaps, With regard to the speeches, it appears that Guic- 
ciardini took carefully into account what previous historians had reported on the 
arguments used in discussions preceding important decisions. For instance, in 
Guicciardini’s report of the debate as to whether or not Florence should under- 
take the war against Lucca, Rinaldo degli Albizzi and Niccolo da Uzzano, the 
two main opponents, used the same arguments which Poggio Bracciolini and 
Buoninsegni, in their histories, had put into their mouths. But there is an im- 
portant difference in the way in which these arguments were worked into rounded 
speeches, Poggio elaborated the arguments by linking them with general philo- 
sophical reflections, Guicciardini strengthened them by adding factual details on 
the political situation under discussion. To this extent Guicciardini was much more 
concrete and realistic. r 

Insight into Guicciardini’s working methods is, however, only one aspect which 
gives significance to this publication. The most important fact is that it throws 
light on Guicciardini's intellectual development in general and especially on the 
evolution of Guicciardini the historian. Ridolfi shows that Guicciardini worked on 
this manuscript between the years 1527 and 1530; in other words, it stands be- 
tween Guicciardini’s first attempt in historiography, the youthful Storie Fiorentine 
(written around 1511), and the masterpiece of his mature years, the Storia d'Italia 
(1540). The interest in documentary sources as the basis of his story and the inser- 
tion of carefully composed speeches are features which are lacking in the Storie 
Fiorentine; they show Guicciardini developing into the author of the Storia d'Italia. 
There are other indications of his evolution. In the Cose Fiorentine, Guicciardini 
seems to put considerable emphasis on the clarification of the motives of the main 
actors and on the establishment of causal connections between the events. He is 
much more aware of the dependence of the history of Florence on the develop- 
ments in Italy and carefully places the Florentine events within this broader Italian 
framework. It seems evident that the writing of history, which, in the Storie 
Fiorentine, had been for him chiefly the means for informing posterity about 
interesting events in which he had taken part or about which he had heard, had 
now become to him a conscious task, a science with its own methods and rules. 

It is this aspect which constitutes the main interest of this publication and be- 
cause of which it will have to be carefully studied by students of the Renaissance. 
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It should perhaps be added that such study will throw light not only on the de- 
velopment of the historian Guicciardini and of Renaissance historiography, but on 
the intellectual life of the whole period. Guicciardini’s career begins in the full 
brilliance of the Renaissance and humanism, but it ends in the twilight of emerg- 
ing baroque and Counter Reformation. His works reflect this important develop- 
ment from the optimistic belief in man’s power to the pessimistic acceptance of 
man’s dependence on fate, the attitude which Toffanin has named the “Tacitismo” 
of the Renaissance. The Cose Fiorentine will be an important source for the his- 
torian studying this development. 


Bryn Mawr College FELIX GILBERT 


DIE ZUSAMMENARBEIT DER RENAISSANCEPAPSTE MIT DEN TUR- 
KEN. Von Hans Pjeffermann. Mit Geleitwort von Prof. Fritz Blanke, Zúrich. 
(Winterthur, Switzerland: Mondial Verlag. 1946. Pp. xi, 256.) 


Tre anomaly of papal policy during the Renaissance, whereby crusades against 
the Turks were sponsored and alliances with the Turks were cultivated, is the 
subject investigated by this book. The anomaly is only the most striking exempli- 
fication of the simple fact that the papacy was a sovereign state at a time when 
Turkey had become a European power. Not only the papacy but all the European 
states included the Turks in the game of the balance of power. This did not quite 
mean that the concept of Christendom had been abandoned (see F. L. Baumer, 
“England, the Turk, and the Common Corps of Christendom,” Am, Hist. Rev., 
L [October, 1944], 26-48). Those against whom the alliances with the Turk were 
directed of course professed horror at such dealings with the Infidels, and those 
who made advances or accepted overtures from the Porte were always at pains to 
excuse themselves on the ground that concessions to the unbelievers would ulti- 
mately redound to the advancement of the faith and the protection of the faithful. 
Yet despite the apologies the plain fact could not be escaped that if an Islamic 
power were included in the European concert of nations the common bond was no 
longer Christianity. 

The first pope to make an advance to the sultan was Pius 11, who clothed the 
approach in the form of a missionary appeal. The sultan was given to under- 
stand that all his conquests of Christian lands might be sanctioned if he would 
consent to so little a thing as a few drops of water in baptism. Then he might 
enter upon the role of Charlemagne as the protector of the pope and the arbiter 
of Christendom. 

Alexander VI went to the length of a positive alliance. The occasion was 
accidental. Dschem, the brother and rival of the sultan, sought an asylum with 
the pope, to whom the sultan then paid a handsome subsidy to hold his brother 
in custody. It was a tidy sum exceeding the annual revenue of Genoa. But had 
there been no Dschem the author is confident that Alexander VI would have 
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sought military assistance from the Porte in order to oust the French from Italy. 
The disclosure of the alliance through the intercepting by the French of the sultan's 
letters to the pope was a severe shock to the Christians of the West. 

Julius II was able to preserve a balance of power in Italy without calling in the 
Turks, Leo X sought to secure Italy against Turkish pirates by reverting to the 
crusading plan, but when he was unable to enlist both the French and the Habs- 
burgs under papal banners veered to the policy of peace with the Turks to be 
mediated by the pope, Clement VII, after the sack of Rome, sought help from 
the Porte in order to repulse the emperor. Paul III, irked by dependence jointly 
on the French and the Turks, tried to revive the crusade, but soon discovered that 
war on the Protestants and the opening of the Council of Trent were contingent 
upon peace with the Turks. 

Paul IV finally abandoned Turkish alliances. The reason was not primarily 
that the French power was broken, nor that Philip If was abetting the church 
and carving for his country a principality in the New World rather than in Europe. 
The reason was simply that Turkish mtervention had not been effective. The Turk 
played his own game of fostering division and aiding the weaker among the Euro- 
pean powers. And if the Turk did not take Italy the reason was that so bold an 
advance would invite retaliation fram the empire and very probably expulsion 

from the Mediterranean. The author stresses these factors without demonstrating 
- why they should first have become effective in the mind of Paul IV. The spirit of 
the Catholic Reformation is recognized as a contributory cause, It would seem to 
me to have been decisive because this was the only factor that was new. 

The book, as the title indicates, deals primarily with papal policy. But the 
author makes plain that the papacy as a temporal power acted no differently from 
any other. After Pavia when Francis I was captured by the emperor, the most 
Christian king of France addressed an appeal for help to the sultan. The emperor 
was properly horrified by the craven demeanor of his Christian brother, but the 
emperor did not disdain to deal with the Turk to gain a free hand for the 
Schmalkald war, All of this meant that politics was emancipated from religion. 
Francis I was willing to align himself against the emperor with the pope, the 
Protestants, and the Turks, who thereby became the allies of each other. 

Beneath all these alliances lay a social fact of prime significance, that many 
among the native populations in Christian lands were well disposed to a Turkish 
invasion. In the sixteenth century no European land was so well governed as 
Turkey. Within the confines of the Islamic empire peace prevailed and order 
reigned. Religious convictions were respected. The peasants suffered no inter- 
ference in their ways and little in their funds. In consequence not only in Hungary 
and the Balkans but even in Italy important sections of the population looked 
upon the Turks as deliverers. 

A chapter is devoted to the Reformation and the Turks, Luther, like many a 
medieval theologian, regarded them as the scourge of God to be resisted none the 
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less. He objected strenuously to a crusade, a holy war under the auspices of the 
church. In this respect he was a disciple of Erasmus, a point which might have 
been brought out. But Luther did not discourage war against the Turk under 
secular auspices. The net result of the Reformation, concludes the author, was to 
make war against the Turk an aspect of national defense rather than an inter- 
national enterprise under church leadership. 

The book is based only on Western sources, They are quite sufficient to pro- 
vide a detailed and illuminating picture. 


Yale Divinity School RoLanp H. Banton 


Modern European History 


REPORT ON THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE LATE REGINALD RAWDON 
HASTINGS, ESQ. OF THE MANOR HOUSE, ASHBY DE LA ZOUCH. 
Volumes J-IV, Edited by Francis Bickley. [Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
78.] (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1928-1947. Pp. xviii, 545; XIX, 457; 
xvi, 435; lili, 463. 105., tos. 6d., 8s., 125. 6d.) 


Tue first page of the introduction to Volume I lists eighteen groups of docu- 
ments formerly in the possession of Reginald Rawdon Hastings and now in the 
Huntington Library, and each of the other three volumes of the Report enumerates 
in its table of contents the groups of papers it calendars, although the fourth vol- 
ume adds a nineteenth category relating to the Graham family. The groups were 
formed in order to bring together material that could be classified according to 
the type of document—deeds, manorial accounts, and inventories—or that per- 
tained to one subject—Ireland, House of Lords, and gentlemen pensioners—or that 
concentrated the correspondence of families or individuals—Hastings and Rawdon 
or Warren Hastings. Probably such an arrangement is the most convenient, al- 
though it sacrifices chronological order except within the group and involves some 
rather arbitrary choices of placement for certain letters. Volume I contains what 
is usually to be found in family archives—accounts and inventories, documents 
about conveyance or lease of land, court rolls, rentals, assessments, etc. Perhaps half 
relate to Leicestershire, where the Hastings family settled in the fifteenth century. 
A detailed study of these and later documents would yield a rich harvest and 
would reveal the formation, maintenance, and economy of a large estate and house- 
hold during five centuries, Failing a comprehensive history, much valuable evi- 
dence is available for a number of monographs and articles—one of the former 
on Ashby de la Zouch and one of the latter on the furnishings of a nobleman’s 
house are examples. 

_ The bulk of Volume II consists of Hastings correspondence from 1528 to 1699. 
There is little before 1560 except a very interesting series of letters from Cardinal 
Pole, written in Mary’s reign to his niece Catherine, wife of the second earl of 
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Huntington, and exhibiting him as a kindly and solicitous great-uncle. The third 
earl was appointed custodian of Mary, Queen of Scots, in 1569, and ordered to 
prevent her seeing, or being seen by, any people. President of the Council of the 
‘ North, he corresponded with a number of high officials including Walsingham. 
On the whole the documents from 1563 to 1640 supply particulars about events 
the outlines of which are already known, and furnish matter for notes rather than 
more ambitious projects. The Civil War in che Midlands is illustrated by many 
letters addressed to Henry Hastings whose eminent services to the Royalist cause 
earned him a peerage (Lord Loughborcugh) in 1643. For the reign of Charles II 
miscellaneous letters include some of Sir William Dugdale, and valuable details 
of the Revolution of 1688 are supplied by the seventh earl, a zealous Jacobite, who 
spent some months in the Tower in 1692 in consequence. Interesting particulars 
appear of such diverse subjects as schools, the scarcity of corn and subsequent 
riots, and debates in the House of Lords on the Triennial Act and other measures 
in 1693. A series of newsletters from 1691 to 1693 is practically identical with 
Narcissus Luttrell’s Brief Historical Relation except that details likely to interest 
a Jacobite are added. 

After a gap from 1699 to 1724 the family correspondence continues in Vol- 
ume III. Three letters from Bolingbroke to the tenth earl of Huntington, then 
a schoolboy, give an old man’s ideas on education, including the verdict that Plato 
“poisoned the very roots of knowledge” (p. 65). The correspondence of the tenth 
earl consists mainly of letters addressed to him-—like other members of the family 
he kept no copies of his own epistles—but in the bulk they give a lively picture of 
Continental travel. On his death without legitimate heirs, his sister Elizabeth 
married John Rawdon, first earl of Moira, who became head of the family. Their 
son, second earl of Moira, created the marquess of Hastings in 1816, fought in the 
Revolutionary War and wrote some extremely interesting letters from America. 
Later he became the military prophet of the Whigs: his strictures on Wellington’s 
Peninsular campaign are curious instances of blindness, There are three good 
letters from Sir Thomas Picton, including one on the battle of Vittoria, criticizing 
Wellington’s account of the battle as printed in the London Gazette. A lady de- 
scribes Napoleon on the Bellerophon with great vivacity. The volume concludes 
with a long series of letters from Warren Hastings from 1802 to 1817 when he 
was living “snug and comfortable” in the country, enjoying a ripe old age as a 
farmer but keenly interested in public affairs, 

About half of Volume IV relates to Ireland. Certain papers of Sir John Davies 
remain in this collection after the withdrawal of many others for the benefit of 
Thomas Carte—these are now in the Bodleian Library. The Bramhall corre- 
spondence has a series of unpublished letters from Archbishop Laud to the Irish 
bishop, obviously a willing agent in the enforcement of “thorough” in matters 
ecclesiastical. These and some miscellaneous documents, including some about 
George Monck, make a considerable addition to the sources for Irish history from 
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1603 to about 1663. In view of the extreme paucity of notes of debates and pro- 
ceedings in the House of Lords, those here recorded for some of the years 1610 
to 1621 and 1670 to 1695 have a rarity value. 

A comparison of this Report and the “Summary Report on the Hastings Manu- 
scripts” printed in the Huntington Library Bulletin, April, 1934, suggests that 
the editor of the former was more concerned with political than with social history 
and omitted many items which may be insignificant individually but are valuable 
in the mass because they illustrate the private lives of all sorts and conditions of 
men and are not confined to public characters or events. One advantage at least 
. the “Summary Report” has: it indicates the number of letters written by each 
correspondent named, whereas no indication is given in the Report what propor- 
tion of a man's correspondence is printed. Excerpts from four letters only from 
Dr. George Cheyne are printed, though there are thirty-one in the collection, and 
letters of agents are completely ignored. On the whole, the Report does not give 
a very clear account of the 50,000 documents in the Hastings archives, but the 
editor may not be at fault at least so far as omissions are concerned. 


Huntington Library Goprrey Davies 


WITCHCRAFT IN ENGLAND. By Christina Hole. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 1947. Pp. 168. $3.00.) 


PREFATORIAL comment claims this volume to be “a brief survey to give a general 
impression of witchcraft in England.” Guarding against the reiteration probable 
with these limitations, the author astutely side-steps definition and kaleidoscopically 
intermingles magic, astrology, alchemy, folklore, fairy tales, foretokenings, 
necromancy, healings, charms, and “second-sight.” One striking example of telepa- 
thy is included without recognition as such; in fact, the psychic influence is an 
anomalous want in an endeavor “to show how varied were the roots” of the 
witchcraft belief, 

Extracts “from legal records, in books written by contemporaries, or in local 
tradition” are trusted to produce the “impression” aimed at, No original docu- 
mentary research is in evidence, the few court citations being identifiable as transla- 
tions of indictments and depositions derived from a printed collecticn, For the 
remainder of the material the only clue to the sources is a short bibliography, but 
the omission of certain well-known scholarly studies points to little effort to 
familiarize more than the fanciful side of the subject. The “impression” thus 
casually obtained is buttressed by fifty-five illustrations, large and small, no one 
of which exemplifies a historical point or anything but the skill and lively imagina- 
tion of the artist (Mervyn Peake). No fewer than eight portraits labeled with 
witches’ names convey a misleading effect of uniform ugliness and decrepitude. 

Notwithstanding the exigencies of space, irrelevant padding is manifest, such 
as the priapic exploit of the Reverend John of Inverkeithing, Fife, in 1232, actually 
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a dance to the honor of Father Liber, and having no more connection with either 
witchcraft or England than the trial in 1670 of Major Weir, also introduced, 

No attempt to substantiate the mat:er selected is apparent, Hopkins” falsities 
are preferred to official records, and Miss Margaret Murray’s inaccurate counts to 
support the coven, and her discredited fertility cult, are given a further lease, but 
more reasonably, the sabbat is only hal? accepted. Slapdash and resulting factual 
error describe the account of the important St, Osyth arraignments in 1582. We 
are told that “thirteen were convicted and it is not certain whether all were 
hanged.” Yet Miss Hole had in her hands a book reproducing the original gaol 
records and proving but six found guilty of whom only two went to the gallows. . 

Any “impression” gained from the text and sketches must inevitably be colored 
by the Scottish, Irish, and Continental inte-polations, so the book may possibly 
answer as a first reader for an inquirer whose interests are not confined to the 
superstitions of England. The index :s serviceable. 


Paignton, Devon, England C, L’EstRANGE EWEN 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC OPINION IN MANCHESTER, 1780- 
1820. By Leon Soutierre Marshali, Associate Professor of History, Kent State 
University. (Syracuse: Syracuse Universizy Press. 1946. Pp. 274. $2.50.) 


MANCHESTER (England) was described by Engels in 1844 as “the classic type 
of a modern manufacturing town.” Ey that time Cobden and the other leaders of 
the “Manchester School” were converting the nation to those principles of economic 
liberalism which were to dominate the political policy of Britain for more than 
one generation. Á particular interest therefore attaches to Professor Marshall's at- 
tempt to discover how the public opinion of Manchester was developed and con- 
solidated during the previous half-century. Most of Professor Marshall's new 
material has been drawn from the Manchester newspapers of the period; but he 
has also studied many contemporary pamphlets, and has made proper use of the 
unpublished Home Office papers and of other manuscript sources, 

As was to be expected, he has found the analysis of public opinion no simple 
task, and he has not been able to develop his thesis in clear outline. It is not easy 
to. summarize his conclusions adequately in few words; but their general trend 
can be indicated. In the last quarter of the eighteenth century the dominant voice 
in the public opinion of Manchester was that of the Anglican and Tory oligarchy 
which controlled all the main administrative institutions and much of the local 
trade. The rapid increase of the industrial working classes was aggravating many 
of the special difficulties of town life; the poorer townspeople were often riotous, 
and were demanding both economic and political reforms. As yet, however, the 
working-class reformers had no co-ordinated program, and their leaders were 
uninspiring, The local middle-class reformers of this period had no genuine sym- 
pathy with the working classes, and in any case were not strong enough to chal- 
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lenge the ruling clique. The outbreak of war against Revolutionary France weak- 
ened the middle-class reformers still further, and for a time allowed the High 
Church Tories, with their slogan of “Church and King,” to lead the mob against 
the local bourgeois “Jacobins.” 

This unnatural alliance between the Right and the Left did not last long. By 
the end of the wars, and in the immediate postwar years, the local authorities were 
repressing the mob as savagely as in the “good old days”; but a new and more 
forceful generation of middle-class reformers was now beginning to influence the 
public opinion (and ultimately the policy) of the rapidly growing town. Most of 
these new “Liberal Whigs” were young and successful businessmen, merchants 
and manufacturers; most of them were dissenters, and not many of them were 
natives of Manchester. They resented their exclusion from the local clique, and 
had some sympathy with the political and social (as distinct from the economic) 
aspirations of the working classes. Mcreover, they had money, energy, business- 
like habits, and a new understanding of the potentialities of large-scale propa- 
ganda. Their newly founded paper, the Manchester Guardian, was soon molding 
the public opinion not only of the town but of the nation. The newly established 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce exerted a much stronger pressure upon national 
economic policy than the embryonic commercial committees and societies of the 
eighteenth century had done. 

Under this new leadership, the public opinion of Manchester came to be focused 
closely upon a comprehensive program of political and economic liberalism— 
radical parliamentary reform, complete freedom of trade, and (above all) the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, It is true, as Professor Marshall notes, that the pattern 
of liberalism was blurred in its application to some other strands of the social 
fabric, notably factory reform, trades unionism, and poor relief. It is also true that 
the unanimity of Manchester opinion was never so complete as some historians 
have imagined. Nevertheless, the “Manchester School” which was gathering 
strength in 1820 remained a powerful force in national policy for nearly a cen- 
tury, and its influence is even now nat quite dead. 

Professor Marshall’s book is both learned and important; it must also be de- 
scribed, sorrowfully, as very imperfect. Scores of misprints and casual errors of 
detail disfigure its pages; the index is meager, and the general format of the book 
is poor even by postwar standards, A more serious defect arises from the curious 
inconsistency of Professor Marshall’s style; he alternates between the “penny-plain” 
of solid historical research and the “twopence-coloured” of social psychology or 
social anthropology. In this latter mood he is liable to use such phrases as “an 
eclectic absorption of the cultural heritage,” and to visualize his problem as that 
of “determining the relations between an expanding and nascent society and an 
extending and kinetic public opinion which was empowering earlier ideas with 
the force of tradition and new responses with the instruments of social integra- 
tion.” It is to be hoped that in his future works he will stick consistently to the 
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“penny-plain” style; it conveys his meaning more clearly, and is much pleasanter - 


to read. 


University of Manchester ARTHUR REDFORD 


LA FORMATION DE LA SOCIETE FRANCAISE MODERNE. Tome II, 
LA REVOLUTION DES IDEES ET DES MOEURS ET LE DECLIN 
DE L'ANCIEN REGIME (1715-1788). Par Philippe Sagnac, Professeur hon- 
oraire à la Sorbonne, (Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1946. Pp. viii, 
355. 300 fr.) 

In this second volume of a two-volume study on modern French society, 
Professor Sagnac treats soberly of an exciting and dramatic story. Exciting, be- 
cause it is the story of the clash of ideas, of the decline in importance and strength 
of one broad social group, the privilégiés, and the attendant rise of the well-to-do 
middle classes. And dramatic, because the pace of change was uneven, its direction 
variable and often concealed, and the goals opposing. The transformation was 
almost imperceptible until mid-century; it took on speed when its leaders became 
self-conscious protagonists of the new against the old; while, in the twenty years 
before the Revolution, not continued expansion but the contraction of economic 
activity, together with the disappearance of prosperity for the classes and the in- 
crease of suffering for the masses, set the stage for 1789. 

The first period, roughly from 1715 to 1750, into which Sagnac divides the 
French century, might be regarded as a sort of dress rehearsal for the complex, 
century-long strife. It was a preliminary clash between the early spokesmen of 
the newer trading and producing techniques who aspired to greater social flexi- 
bility and the active representatives cf a contrary desideratum, the men who wished 
to stratify society along existing lines. For the moment, we are told, the clash re- 
sulted in a stalemate, because the state was still strong enough to reconcile the 
contradictory aspirations within the tradition of monarchical rule. Then, for an- 
other two decades, under the sustained impact of economic prosperity, the for- 
mulators of the social outlook which we know as distinctively eighteenth century 
disseminated their doctrine and effected a virtual intellectual revolution. During 
these years the monarchy was no longer powerful enough nor willing at all 
moments to hold back the new forces or demands, and it shifted from pursuing 
a policy of vigorous repression to acquiescing with resignation or complaisance. 
Meantime, the philosophes also specifically challenged the crown, disputing the 
claims of the absolute monarchy to leadership. Finally, in the last years, 1771- 
1788, years of fluctuating harvests, of viticultural and agricultural crises, of com- 
mercial contraction and manufacturing decline, the old privileged groups dis- 
credited themselves by proving unworthy of their responsibilities to what people 
were calling “the nation,” while the state muffed its last chance. 

Manifestly Professor Sagnac recounts a story that is in great part both old and 
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familiar—and sad. Yet much of it is also new, except of course to specialists; and 
he is not writing for them. To measure its contribution one need not hold it 
against an outmoded but still frequently prescribed staple like Lowell's Eve of 
the French Revolution, for in its light Tocqueville and Taine, and Jaurès too, 
lose much of their magistral authority. Sagnac’s account reveals the complexity of 
the evolution and the many forces open and covert at work, their antiquity, their 
diversified origins, and their inner contradictions as well as their main direction. 
Veteran scholar, he handles the sources with ease and competence; and more note- 
worthy still, he incorporates with great critical skill the data and conclusions of 
the leading revisionist researchers of the last few decades, scholars such as 
Labrousse, Mornet, Sée, Lefebvre, to mention only a few. Thus his work is with- 
out question the most valuable one-volume survey of eighteenth century France 
in any language, and its appearance is most welcome and needed, 

It is not, of course, without shortcomings. There are defects of presentation. 
Too often the author repeats himself, especially in making transitions from one 
period to another. For a work clearly designed for nonspecialized readers he 
crowds and retards the story with toc many details, e.g., in blurring what should 
be his main point in the first period, 1715-1750: the unsuccessful conservative 
and corporative reaction against the absolute monarchy. There is cause also for 
more serious disappointment. Sagnac fails to make the memorable synthesis that 
could reasonably be expected from a leading historian of ideas and institutions. 
His work is assuredly not the “spectral dance of bloodless categories,” but it is 
depersonalized analysis, a species of sociological observations, each section of which 
has great merit in itself but all of which are pulled together largely by linguistic 
stitches. No matter how keenly he Limself appreciates the interdependence and 
interaction of the forces that he so clearly bares, he does not succeed in putting 
them together to form a pattern of culture. 


New York University Lro GERsHOY 


LA VIE OUVRIERE EN FRANCE SOUS LE SECOND EMPIRE. By Georges 
Duveau. Preface by Edouard Dolléans. (Paris: Gallimard, 1946. Pp. xix, 605.) 


A CONTRIBUTION to the economic history of nineteenth century France is doubly 
welcome, first because the French themselves, with their undue reluctance to study 
what they consider “histoire contemporaine,” have rather neglected the period 
after 1815, and secondly because economic and social problems have been the 
orphans of this historically underprivileged era. Georges Duveau’s study of the 
working classes under the Second Empire is important not only on this account 
but also because it represents in itself a work of unusually careful and thorough 
scholarship. 

The task undertaken by the author is a big one, perhaps too big for the method 
employed. After introducing the subject with an extended analysis of the attitude 
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of labor toward the Republic of 1848 and Napoleon’s coup d'état, Duveau proceeds 
to a somewhat ambitious description of the industrial revolution in France from 
1852 to 1870. Only then does he consider the groundwork laid for the detailed 
study of the working classes that forms the core of the work. 

This arrangement has more disadvantages than merits. To begin with, the 
interrelationship of these different currents of the stream of development does not 
save the book from a rather striking lack of cohesion and unity. Duveau’s apologia 
notwithstanding, any one of the three topical subdivisions might be published by 
itself unaltered without any loss of comprehension or logic. Secondly, even though 
the introductory material does provide helpful background, the minute, mono- 
graphic information furnished by the author is often superfluous and even dis- 
tracting. Finally, the writer’s pointillist technique, somewhat similar to that of 
the late medievalist Coulton, is far more suited to the detailed analysis of a com- 
plex subject than to intended summary introductions. Instead of providing the 
reader with a framework in which to place the main thematic matter, the many 
dots of fact merely create an additional problem. 

The body of the work deals with labor in its internal aspect. The author is not 
concerned with the labor movement, socialist agitation, etc., but with the worker 
himself, his wages and standard of living, home and amusements, mentality and 
morality. It is a subject which is especially difficult, owing to the many variables 
which must be kept in mind: the regional diversity, the contrast of factory and 
workshop, the difference between city and country. In this regard Duveau has 
proved scrupulously careful and thorough, examining every facet of the subject 
and exercising a justified reluctance to generalize. Furthermore, La vie ouvriére 
bears on every page the imprint of the author’s critical skepticism, Bourgeois 
testimony is balanced against that of the working classes; both are examined in 
the light of reports of national commissions and local officials. 

Indeed, therein lies the greatest merit of the work: the documentation is 
unusually varied and complete. Duveau leans very lightly on secondary materials. 
Not only has he consulted national and local archives—the latter is a welcome 
rarity—but he has utilized primary works of major importance that had previ- 
ously been overlooked, particularly Turgan’s monumental ten-volume Grandes 
Usines. 

Aside from the lack of cohesion mentioned above, the book is marred only by 
a marked weakness in the field of economic theory. It is this shortcoming that 
causes Duveau to echo the traditional French attitude that in economic crises the 
thing to do is to contract credit (p. 115), to accept somewhat uncritically the 
Levasseur-Simiand thesis that the influx of gold from America and Africa was the 
prime mover in the great economic expansion of the empire (p. 110), to assume 
that a mass market is more subject than a luxury market to cyclical fluctuations 
(p. 135), to declare that mechanization favors the employment of men over that 
of women (p. 211), to underestimate financial and commercial crises as a factor 
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in unemployment, and so on. This failing is also reflected in the author's neglect 
to emphasize qualitative considerations in his treatment of the changes in standard 
of living under the empire. 

It is unfortunate that the critical paragraphs of book reviews always seem to 
outweigh the words of approbation. Any such impression regarding La vie 
ouvrière would be most unjust. Here is a book which is from cover to cover, by 
reason of its derivation from untapped sources and the exemplary care and detach- 
ment of the author, a major contribution to its field. It is a study which reflects 
M. Duveau’s impressive familiarity with the subject and makes one all the more 
impatient for his promised work on the thought and ideology of French labor 
during this period. 


Harvard University Davin S. LANDES 


FRANKREICH, VON GAMBETTA ZU CLEMENCEAU, By Werner Richter. 
(Erlenbach-Zurich: Eugen Rentsch Verlag. 1946. Pp. 496.) 


“ “DEGENERATE France’ is one of the oldest words in Europe’s vocabulary” but 
any nation that “degenerates for three-fourths of a thousand years can have no 
bad constitution” (p. 74). With this epigram Dr. Richter affirms his faith in the 
vitality of France, He sees her history as a rhythmical story of disasters and re- 
coveries. This book, starting with the fiasco of 1870-71 and ending with France 
as one of the victors in the great war of 1914-18, seems a striking affirmation of 
Richter’s thesis. Indeed, it would be, if the forces and tendencies in French society 
(1871-1919) that Richter chooses to ignore really were without importance. Richter 
has become fascinated with the idea that the great men who stalk across the scene 
of world history are the driving forces in the action, and in this book he presents 
the “heroic” figures whose labors righted what Richter considers Bismarck’s great- 
est blunder, namely, the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. He has ignored the basic 
fact that French economy, impoverished by lack of coal and unfitted for modern 
economic society by its inner organization, failed in these very years to provide a 
sound foundation upon which the French could safely continue the development 
of their civilization into the twentieth century. 

The literary skill with which this book is put together and the obvious wealth 
of information at the disposal of the writer almost blind the reader to the fact that 
the author’s interpretation of history is open to question, The narrative is handled 
masterfully with an abundance of piquant and interesting detail. This material, 
moreover, is never introduced as obscure allusions, intelligible to none but the 
specialist—Richter is much too skillful a writer to fall into that unfortunate 
manner. His presentation of historical characters, even very minor ones, is always 
done in a direct, forceful, anc arresting way. There are few historians who could 
not learn much from a carefu! study of his technique. Furthermore, his interest in 
individuals has made this book valuable as a tableau of many of the more im- 
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portant figures of the first fifty years of the Third Republic, The reviewer knows 
of no better short account of Gambetta or of Clemenceau in any language, and the 
pen portraits of Poincaré, Thiers, Ferry, Delcassé, and many other political figures 
are vivid and sometimes brilliant, 

The central theme of the story, insofar as a central theme can be discovered, is 
tied to the axis of Franco-German relations, Students of European diplomacy will 
be amused and perhaps irritated at some of his observations, but they will have to 
admit that his attempts to go beyond the diplomatic dispatches for understanding 
is, at times, fruitful. His discussions of the forces behind diplomacy, in the 
reviewer's opinion, would havé been more significant were he not so curiously 
blind to the importance of industrialism in the society of Europe after 1880, 

The introduction of literary and artistic figures into the political narrative is 
often interesting, but the reviewer would take issue with his emphasis upon 
Péguy. Péguy’s most important influence did not come until a whole decade after 
his death; during his lifetime only a small group of intellectuals was aware of 
his ideas, 


, Despite the criticisms that can be leveled against this book, it is worth the time 
it takes to read it. 


University of Minnesota Jonn B. WoLr 


THE GERMAN PEOPLE: THEIR HISTORY AND CIVILIZATION FROM 
THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE TO THE THIRD REICH. By Veit Valen- 
tin. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1946. Pp. xx, 730, xxxi. $6.00.) 


Dr. Valentin was trained in history at the universities of Berlin and Munich, 
also at Heidelberg where he earned his doctorate. From 1910 he taught at Freiburg 
im Breisgau, and was promoted to professor extraordinary, After the abdication- 
of William II, Dr. Valentin was appointed a professor of history in the- School 
of Economics at Berlin and the following year was also made an Archivrat at the 
Imperial Archives in Potsdam, where' he became a director of research. Most of 
his sixteen monographs in German deal with German foreign policy from 1848 
to 1918. Since Dr. Valentin “denounced German rearmament as a provocation to 
war and anti-Semitism as.an international scourge” it is not surprising that when 
the Nazis came to power they promptly discharged him as a “politically unreliable 
civil servant.” It did not help him to protest that he was not a Social Democrat, not 
a Communist, and was of purely “Aryan” descent. He was spied upon, blacklisted, 
and his books were withdrawn from the market (p. 719). He left Germany in 
_ July, 1933, finding refuge in England. At the University of London he delivered 
lectures which became the basis of the present book. Rising war clouds drove him 
to the United States in 1939. Here he lectured at various institutions and was a 
Rockefeller research associate at the Library of Congress, In the summer of 1945 
he revisited Germany “in an official capacity for the American government.” He 
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died in the Georgetown Hospital on the twelfth of January, 1947, after five days 
of illness, 

Dr. Valentin’s chief publication in English is the present work. It is a careful 
and, at times, a brilliant summary of the German past by one who is thoroughly 
competent as a historian and archivist. The latter part of his narrative is more 
vivid than the first chapters; but the whole is well proportioned, clear, and stimulat- 
ing. The author follows the order of time, except in chapter vi, where he de- 
scribes the political and social stratification of the empire at the crest of the Middle 
Ages. Thereafter he does not segregate the economic and the cultural; they enliven 
every chapter, The last two chapters, on “National Socialism” and “The German 
Collapse,” deal with events most of which happened after Dr. Valentin had left 
Germany; therefore he treats them in a somewhat abstract and philosophical 
fashion, giving not so much a narrative as a summary of the programs and per- 
formances of Hitler and his accomplices. 

In Olga Marx the author, who wrote in German, found an excellent transla- 
tor. One may, however, risk a few conjectural emendations: that the word “tame- 
less” (p. 32) should be “untamed”; that “speechless” (p. 261) should be “inarti- 
culate.” “Common box” (p. 157) means a fund we call a “common chest.” “Life 
of the spirit” (p. 261) mistranslates Geistesleben which signifies “intellectual life.” 
The term “common law” (p. 274) should be “general legislation.” 

The maps are inadequate. Seven out of eight present chiefly the external 
boundaries of the Reich at different stages of expansion or contraction, They illus- 
trate the inevitable theme that Germany is “encircled” by foreign powers. The 
general reference map shows no political boundary except the periphery of the 
evanescent Weimar Republic. Omitted are the outlines of the tribal duchies, of the 
territories ruled till 1803 by prelates, of the lands struggled for by rival German 
dynasties. Even in his bibliography Valentin fails to mention indispensable 
geographical helps such as F. W. Putzger's Historischer Handatlas (29th edition, 
1905), or its more useful American adaptation, W. R. Shepherd’s Historical Atlas 
(6th edition, 1927), printed in Germany but published in New York by Holt and 
now hopelessly out of the market. For the study of German history Hammond’s 
Historical Atlas (New York, 1946), is too brief to replace Shepherd’s. 

This comprehensive volume should be in public, college, and high-school 
libraries, It may well lead some lecturers to qualify the oversimplifications that 
thrill freshmen. It should broaden the bases on which specialists such as economists 
or church historians judge the past. Editors and radio commentators might glean 
from it traditions of thought and recurrent precedents for action that frequently 
masquerade as novelties. Even Washington and Frankfurt am Main might be- 
come better prepared for eventualities through this intimate portrayal of the past 
of a nation whose conduct is of major importance for the peace of the warld. 


New York City WiLLiam WALKER ROCKWELL 
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VORSPIEL ZUM KRIEG IM OSTEN: VOM MOSKAUER ABKOMMEN 
(21. AUGUST 1939) BIS ZUM AUSBRUCH DER FEINDSELIGKEITEN 
IN RUSSLAND (22. JUNI 1941), and EUROPAS LETZTE TAGE: EINE 
POLITISCHE REISE IM JAHRE 1939. By Grigore Gafencu. (Zúrich: 
Amstutz, Herdeg & Co. 1944, 1946. Pp. 463, 256.) 


Gricore Gafencu was Rumanian foreign minister (December, 1938, to May, 
1940) and the last prewar ambassador to Moscow. These books, published also in 
French editions under the titles Préliminaires de la guerre à l'est (Fribourg, 1944) 
and Les derniers jours de l'Europe (Paris, 1946), present his observations upon 
the developments in Middle Europe between Munich and June, 1941. The Vorspiel 
is the work of greater interest. Gafencu's analysis of Rumanian foreign policy is 
excellent. The major portion of this book, a play-by-play account of Soviet-Nazi 
relations, is both reminiscence and synthesis. Statements are often emphatic, but 
references are few, Undoubtedly the author has relied heavily upon the diplo- 
matists’ grapevine, an intriguing but not always impeccable source. Nevertheless 
the Vorspiel will continue to be one of the best records of these events until the 
material from the Berlin archives appears in print. As a source of new information 
Gafencu’s second work is quite inferior to the first. Worth noting, however, is his 
analysis of Polish foreign policy under Colonel Beck as well as his version of the 
Russian-British-French negotiations during the summer of 1939. 

Gafencu gives new proof that the fate of small nations—and all nations—is 
securely tied to collective world action. Less familiar than the story of Czecho- 
slovakia, but equally grim, are the details of Rumania’s double Munich in the 
summer of'1940, at the hands of Germany and Russia. From his characterization 
of Soviet foreign policy we gain valuable perspective for our own times. It becomes 
evident that Russia’s actions toward her western neighbors, although calculated 
initially in terms of security vis-a-vis Germany, were aimed at the non-Hitlerian 
European order as well. His record of a conversation with von der Schulenburg 
merits attention: 


When the German ambassador informed me of Molotov’s step [suggesting 
abolition of the European commission for the Danube delta] I directed his atten- 
tion to the fact that this was not merely a question of abolishing the Danubian 
regime established at Versailles, but of upsetting the Danubian policy which 
Europe had pursued in unity since the Crimean War. “That is exactly what 
Molotov explained to me,” von der Schulenburg replied. “Molotov, who knows 
these Danubian problems well, gave me a historical sketch of Russia’s demands 
and declared that it was a case of Russia’s removing herself from the position of 
inferiority thrust upon her by the outcome of an unsuccessful, ¿.e., the Crimean, 


war” [Vorspiel, pp. 95-96]. 


Those who have explained Russia's policy in these years in terms of Soviet reaction 
to the baseness of Munich and the unreliability of French and British policy will 
find it difficult to understand the shift in Soviet Balkan policy between May and 
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September, 1939. In May Deputy Foreign Minister Potemkin made a tour of the 
Balkans urging resistance to the Nazis and approving of western European guar- 
antees for the Balkan nations. But when Saraccglu of Turkey visited Moscow 
that fall he was to find a complete reversal in Soviet opinions about British guar- 
antees—and that at a time when Britain was committed to a fight to the finish. 
There is reason to ponder to what extent these Russian actions strengthened Balkan 
trends toward collaboration and thus paradoxically vitiated Russia’s desire to keep 
the war from her frontiers. The fact remains that with the Nazi invasion of 
Yugoslavia the Soviet anti-Hitler (and anti-European) policy had collapsed, and 
Moscow turned to her last remaining alternative, the pact with Japan. Dramatic, 
if true, is Gafencu’s description of the last meeting between von der Schulenburg 
and Molotov: the former broken by the failure of his mission (as he conceived it); 
the latter stating: ““This is war. Your Luftwaffe has attacked ten of our open 
cities, Do you believe that we have earned such treatment at your hands?’” 
(Vorspiel, p. 284). 

An assessment of these books cannot overlook the fact that Gafencu is a 
Rumanian patriot of wealth, fairly conservative opinions, and an intense self- 
esteem; but despite his admiration of Metaxas he is evidently not a congenital 
fascist or avid collaborator. Gafencu gives a strong impression of attempting to 
make an honest and unbiased appraisal, He is, in fact, mourning the end of a 
European era. Interesting, but questionable, is his effort to turn philosopher- 
historian where he compares Soviet-Nazi collaboration with the relationships be- 
tween Alexander and Napoleon. Gafencu is strongest where he tells his own story, 
though his style is irritatingly pompous and verkose. 

Several impressions emerge with increasing clarity. Russian policy from 1939 
to 1941, though directed immediately at Germany, had other aspects as well. The 
Russian Bear was able to run with the Nazi wolves somewhat longer but no more 
successfully than the appeasing lambs of western Europe. And one comes finally 
to the uncomfortable conclusion that the Bear did at length attain his goals by 
tremendous sacrifice of life and resources and by successfully negotiating with the 
gentlemen from Washington. 


Pomona College Henry Corp MEYER 


FRA SKANSE TIL SKANSE: MINNE FRA KRIGSMANADONE I NOREG. 
By Halvdan Koht. (Oslo: Tiden. 1947. Pp. 192.) 


In this volume, the great Norwegian historian, who was Norway's foreign 
minister for five years prior to the Nazi occupation, records his memoirs of the 
period from April 8 to June 19, 1940, Few foreigr historians are better known to 
American members of the profession, for Professor Koht has several times lectured 
and taught in the United States, especially at Harvard. Furthermore, Professor 
Koht has more than any other Scandinavian historian extended his interests beyond 
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the small national confines of his own country. His leadership in the international 
organization of the historical profession has been outstanding. In the revision of 
the history of Norway, Professor Koht has made absolutely revolutionary con- 
tributions. 

As is generally known, Halvdan Koht has been under a considerable cloud 
among his countrymen during and since the war on the ground that he did not 
take seriously the warnings he was supposed to have received concerning the 
impending German invasion and thus contributed involuntarily to the unprepared- 
ness of Norway’s small defense forces. In the face of these charges Professor Koht 
has borne himself with great dignity, never stooping to pass blame on to others or 
to engage in recriminations. The recent Swedish white book on the events prior to 
the invasion of Norway and Denmark contains very important data which puts 
Koht in a distinctly more favorable light and the Norwegian minister in Berlin, 
Scheel, in a dark shadow. 

It is characteristic of Koht, both as a personality and as a historian, that in 
this volume of memoirs he does not deal at all with the calumnies which now 
occupy so much of his mind, He is too much the professional historian to drag 
them in where they do not chronologically belong. Therefore the memoirs are a 
factual, day-to-day account of the work and disappointments of the Norwegian 
government during the process of German occupation. They are, of course, those 
of only one member of the government. There are already others and will be more. 
But these are written by the foreign minister himself, in the absolute integrity of 
an utterly honest man, and with all the skill and judgment of one whose life has 
been spent in appraising similar personal documents. As such they are a primary 
contribution to the history of Norway and of the war, They certainly indicate that 
the foreign minister had the complete confidence of his associates, that he remained 
a most important influence in the determination of government policy during this 
most critical period, and that no one in the government possessed greater capacities 
of statesmanship. Professor Koht was careful to keep a diary during most of the 
period, upon which he draws freely for recovery of the information and atmosphere 
governing tach decision. No attempt is made to gloss over errors of judgment, espe- 
cially those for which Koht considers himself responsible. In spite of the rigidly 
professional discipline in which the book was written, it is a deeply moving 
human document. 

To the diplomatic historian Professor Koht’s memoirs are significant primarily 
for the light they throw upon the relations between Sweden and Norway, the 
proposal to seek a truce with Germany which would leave the Norwegian govern- 
ment the territory lying north of a certain “line of demarcation,” the fear that 
Soviet Russia might decide to occupy northern Norway, and the failure of the 
Allied military command to admit the Norwegian government to its confidence. 


New School for Social Research Bryn J. Hovpe * 
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GERMANY’S UNDERGROUND. By Allen Welsh Dulles. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1947. Pp. xiii, 207. $3.00.) 


ProBabLY no volume that has thus far appeared on World War II has been 
more eagerly awaited than this. Those in the know concerning intelligence ac- 
tivities in the European theater have long appreciated the unique opportunities 
enjoyed by Allen Welsh Dulles in securing an insight into what went on in war- 
time Germany. As chief of the Office of Strategic Services outpost in Switzerland 
and then of the OSS mission to Germany he was strategically placed to inform 
himself concerning the character and activities of the anti-Nazi opposition. In 
fact, he was himself the most important point of contact between that opposition 
and the Allied governments. It was not his fault that this contact consisted largely 
of a one-way traffic, 

Anyone who was involved in the investigation of German wartime situations 
‘will recall the protracted debate, even in official circles, on the possible existence 
and probable character of a German underground. Press and radio comment also 
‘testified to much public speculation on the subject though the conclusions drawn 
by the commentators were usually rather negative, Mr. Dulles has now erased the 
question mark for once and all. He proclaims his conclusion in his title and then 
sets forth a case that can no longer be challenged. 

The volume is a marvel of compactness and precision. Its two hundred small 
pages beautifully blend factual detail with a flow of broad analysis. Yet all the 
author’s skill in handling his material and in the art of condensation cannot avail 
to overcome so severe a limitation of space. Mr. Dulles had the material, the 
knowledge and the insight to create something approaching a definitive work. 
What he has given us, however, bears the imprint of a very busy man who felt 
duty-bound to tell his story and yet had to ration his time with strict economy. It 
is not so much that we must complain of serious gaps; the most necessary parts of 
the skeletal framework are in their proper places, but one cannot but wish that the 
bare bones had been rounded out with a little more flesh. 

The result of so much condensation is that the full scope of the conspiratorial 
movement does not altogether emerge. Thus the myriad activities of Goerdeler 
and others in preparing for the assumption of power all over Germany are not 
adequately indicated. The important role of the Bosch interests is dismissed with 
a sentence. The cohesion of the opposition elements in the foreign office does not 
appear, Von Hassell, Von Trott zu Stolz and von der Schulenburg are treated as 
individuals but Weizsaecker and the Kordt brothers escape mention. 

We may anticipate some complaint from both the democratic Left and the 
Communists with respect to the space allotted them. Not that Mr. Dulles is at all 
inclined to refuse justice to the courage and devotion of Social Democrat and 
Labor oppositionists. He no doubt has less information concerning their opera- 
tions and, possibly, found them less interesting. Incidentally, the author is in error 
when he describes the work of the “Sopade” (Sozialdemokratische Partei Deutsch- 
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lands) as having ended only after Munich (p. 103). It was reluctantly suppressed 
by the Czechoslovak government as the result of British pressure at a much 
earlier date, | 

In view of the fact that he produced one of the really great intelligence scoops 
of the war, Mr. Dulles maintains surprising restraint in treating the Allied failure 
to exploit the information he forwarded. Of his failure to induce Washington to 
match one or two almost innocuous British gestures of encouragement to the anti- 
Nazis he says only, “Nothing of this nature was done” (p. 141). The Allied 
leaders, like their Nazi opponents, were the victims of their own war propaganda 
which insisted that all Germans were in the same boat, Anything which con- 
flicted with this thesis was not welcome. The obstinacy of the Allied chiefs on, 
this point is the more amazing in view of the many prewar messages on the de- 
velopment of opposition projects and the pleas for firmness which went with them. 
This part of the Dulles story still needs much amplification. The journeys of Trott, 
Schlabrendorff, Erich Kordt, and Goerdeler to London and of the last named to 
the United States were epics of frustration, The men to whom they addressed their 
warnings and entreaties such as Halifax, Churchill, and Vansittart—yes, Van- 
sittart!—spoke and acted, both then and later, as if no opposition to Nazism existed. 
We still have almost everything to learn concerning the reaction and’ discussions 
of British government circles; the Washington story is a complete blank. Perhaps 
General Donovan will some day tell us about the reaction of those to whom he 
passed on the information sent from Switzerland. In which Washington waste- 
basket did it land? 

Mr. Dulles also gives attention, somewhat in passing, to more general Allied 
war policies from the standpoint of their effect on the anti-Nazi movement. His 
judgment of the unconditional surrender policy is frankly unfavorable. While 
confessing himself an early advocate of the wholesale bombing of “civilian objec- 
tives,” he later came to deplore this policy as inimical to our psychological warfare. 
Generally speaking, the latter seems to have done nothing to encourage those 
elements that were most inclined to assist in our victory. 


University of Minnesota Haroip C. DEUTSCH 


Far Eastern Histoty 


LA QUESTION D'EXTREME-ORIENT, 1840-1940. By Pierre Renouvin, 
Membre de PInstitut. (Paris: Librairie Hachette. 1946. Pp. 435. 250 fr.) 


In this survey, M. Renouvin presents one of the clearest accounts that has yet 
appeared of the relations among the powers during the last century in the Far East 
and the Pacific. His narrative traces the European approach to the Far Fast and 
notes the early mid-century beginning of rivalry and suspicion between the Rus- 
- sians, advancing into Manchuria by land, and the trading powers—Britain and 
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the United States—who led the way in the opening of China and Japan, respec- 
tively. The commercial motif is again evident in the early French expansion in 
Indo-China. After an analysis of Japan’s transformation and China’s stagnation, 
leading up to the Chinese crisis of 1894-1gor, the book recounts Japan's rise to 
great-power status, her expansion during World War I, its checking by the peace 
settlement and resumption again in China in the 1930's, leading to eventual defeat 
in World War II. 

Within this broad canvas M. Renouvin, with extreme lucidity and compactness, 
has been able to summarize the significant developments in Indo-China, Burma, 
and Siam, in the Pacific Islands, and within China and Japan, as a background 
for the drama of international relations down to 1946. 

In the present state of scholarship no volume covering so much of the Far East 
could avoid weakness in some respect, and I suggest that this treatment of diplo- 
matic relations suffers at some points from inadequate attention to the institutional 
and social traditions of the Far Eastern peoples. The main reason for this is doubt- 
less that there are few good studies as yet available linking modern politics to their 
essential background in Asiatic institutions and history. Since Japan has been more 
fully studied, while areas like Indo-China have been, comparatively, passive under 
the Western impact, this weakness in interpretation shows up chiefly in some parts 
of M. Renouvin's treatment of China, Though it is almost a counsel of perfection 
to point it out, his treatment of the Taiping rebellion neglects its fundamental 
social and economic background: he states that “Cette crise elle-méme n'est sans 
doute qu'une conséquence indirecte de la defaite subie, en 1842, par la dynastie 
dans la guerre de l’opium,” and proceeds to describe the influence of secret societies 
and of the Taiping religion, without reference to the extensive work which has 
been done on the subject of Chinese peasant revolts, the dynastic cycle, and com- 
mercial penetration. 

While this is a minor matter of a few pages, I mention it because the same 
disregard of the native Chinese tradition seems to me to detract from the author’s 
treatment of the Chinese Communist problem. In brief, he traces with superb 
clarity the Russian expansionist trend in the Far East—on the Amur and the 
Pacific, in Korea, in Manchuria in the 1900's and again in the 1920’s—and recounts 
also the Comintern activity in the Chinese Nationalist revolution of the 1920’s. 
Coming down to Russia’s reaction to Japanese aggression in China, he then states 
“En février 1937, le Parti communiste chinoss, à linstigation de International 
Communiste, adresse un appel au Kuomintang; il lui offre une ‘collaboration 
amicale’ .. ” While I have never seen the evidence for strong Comintern influence 
in this decision, it may exist; my point is that this approach to Chinese Communist 
policy as a mere reflection of Russian interests leaves out of account an entirely 
separate line of development which stems from the revolutionary process within 
China—a process which in broad terms began before communism and would have 
occurred even if communism had never been invented. Chiang Kai-shek’s deten- 
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tion in the Sian incident of December, 1936, in which the Chinese Communists 
mediated and which has generally been regarded as the prelude to the united 
front, was part of this native process, not part of Russian or Comintern activity 
in China. 

In other words, treatment of China's revolutionary processes from the point 
of view primarily of great-power politics may lead us into disastrous misconcep- 
tions. China today, for example, in spite of strident American propaganda con- 
cerning Russian influence there, is not alone a Russo-American field of tension; it 
is also a peculiar Oriental society with a long and valid revolutionary tradition, 
remaking itself according to its own needs and conditions. 

In line with this suggestion, the useful bibliographical notes for each chapter 
could be improved by the addition of standard works like those of Sansom and 
E. H. Norman on Japan, or Latourette and MacNair (China in Revolution) on 
China, instead of some of the less thorough works cited, 

I raise these minor points only because M. Renouvin’s high standing in the 
field of diplomatic history makes it unnecessary to dilate upon his masterly grasp 
of the subject of this book and the great precision and finesse of his presentation 
of it. 


Harvard University J. K. FAIRBANK 


CHINA. Edited by Harley Farnsworth MacNair, Professor of Far Eastern History 
and Institutions in the University of Chicago. [The United Nations Series.] 
(Berkeley: University of California Press. 1946. Pp. xxix, 573. $6.50.) 


Ir is with a sense of both pleasure and profound regret that one sits down to 
review this survey of Chinese history and civilization. The regret derives from 
the fact that it will be one of the last works to show the imprint of Professor Mac- 
Nair’s able pen and profound learning. (Another work on The Far East in the 
Twentieth Century, by MacNair and Lach is soon to appear.) His untimely death 
in June deprived America of one of her most able Far Eastern scholars. The 
pleasure comes from the fact that the book is an editorial triumph for Professor 
MacNair. To unite thirty-four chapters, written by thirty-three different persons, 
into an essentially homogeneous and well-balanced whole represents editorial work 
at its best. Thirteen of the chapters are by Chinese and twenty-one by Westerners 
with considerable diversity of backgrounds, yet sharp variations in style are not 
evident, conflicting factual data regarding dates, etc., have been almost entirely 
eliminated and duplication and overlapping have been reduced to a minimum. 
Clarity and simplicity of presentation have generally been maintained, and Pro- 
fessor MacNair has woven into the fabric of the work numerous dates and short 
passages of factual information necessary to clear understanding and unity. 

The book is divided into six parts: “Backgrounds” (three chapters); “Historical 
and Political Development” (nine chapters); “Philosophy and Religion” (eight 
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chapters); “The Arts, Literature, and Education” (ten chapters); “Economics 
and Reconstruction” (three chapters); and “Retrospect and Prospect” (one chap- 
ter). “Molding Forces” by Han Yii-shan discusses the idea of harmony with nature, 
reverence for elders, the examination system, the importance placed on history, 
and the use of proverbs as basic factors which have guided Chinese destinies down 
the years. Derke Bodde in “Dominant Ideas” emphasizes the Chinese devotion to 
ethics and social relationships, nature, the family and the patriarchal state, learn- 
ing, nonviolence, and the right of revolution. Bishop White concludes Part One 
with a brief summary of the revelations of recent excavations. 

Chinese history to the end of the Shang dynasty is concisely presented by 
L. Carrington Goodrich, the Chou period by Ch'en Meng-chia, and the period 
from the rise of Ch'in to the fall of T'ang is admirably presented by Teng Ssu-yú. 
Franz H. Michael gives an especially good interpretative account of China from 
the rise of Sung until the end of the Ch'ing dynasty and particularly brings out 
the similar pattern and common factors involved in the rise and fall of almost all 
major Chinese dynasties. In his chapter on “Chinese Society and the Dynasties of 
Conquest,” Karl Wittfogel discusses the influences on China of invading nomadic 
peoples and takes issue with the current belief that they were all quickly absorbed 
into the Chinese cultural pattern. Professor MacNair gives a concise and clear 
factual summary of the warlord phase of the republic (1911-28), and Paul Line- 
barger and Robert Hosack interpret the resurgence phase of the republic (1928- 
46) under the Kuomintang without mentioning graft or oppressive and incom- 
petent local government. Agnes Smedley, however, has revenge in the next chapter 
on “Social Revolution” where she lambasts with moderation (for her) the Na- 
tionalists and consistently misuses, as is the fashion with left-wing writers, the 
word democracy when praising the achievements in Communist areas. The survey 
of Chinese ‘history is concluded with a summary of international relatiors in the 
twentieth century by Esson M. Gale. 

Hu Shih’s discussion of “Chinese Thought” is one of the best chapters in the 
book, except for his failure to give any exposition of Buddhist thought. Successive « 
chapters by Lewis Hodous on folk religion, John K. Shryock on Confucianism, 
Chan Wing-tsit on “Neo-Confucianism” and “Trends in Contemporary Philos- 
ophy,” Homer Dubs on Taoism, Clarence Hamilton on Buddhism and K. S. 
Latourette on Christianity complete a generally enlightening and adequate dis- 
cussion on religion and philosophy. Hamilton devotes perhaps too little space to 
older Buddhism and too much to current tendencies, Dubs’s discussion of philo- 
sophical Taoism is excellent, but his account of its development as a religion 
confirms the sad fact that it is a field which needs much more study. Chan Wing- 
tsit’s chapters would have been better for the purposes of this book had he used 
less technical language, but one is especially grateful to him for his summary of 
the trends in modern Chinese thought, despite the fact that he does not even 
mention Sun Yat-sen, presumably because he does not classify him as a 
philosopher. 
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Of the ten chapters dealing with arts, literature, and education, Henry K. 
Murphy's succinct summary of the principles of traditional Chinese architecture 
and how they can be preserved in modern construction appealed most to this 
reviewer. An earlier paper of Florence Ayscough, edited by Professor MacNair, 
deals with the close relationship between calligraphy, poetry, and painting, while 
Chiang Yee stresses the influence which calligraphy has exercised on painting and 
even the plastic arts. Hsiung Shih-i presents much interesting material on the 
origin and development of the drama. Wang Chi-chen's evaluation of traditional 
Chinese literature is not nearly as complimentary as is that of Pearl S. Buck, who 
thinks that folk literature especially has achieved a “synthesis of individualism 
and universalism [which] is China's peculiar gift to modern times,” Dryden 
Linsley Phelps ably discusses the flood of contemporary literary and artistic crea- 
tions which began after 1917 with the use of the colloquial language and reached 
a crescendo during the war years, while Alice Tisdale Hobart discusses the in- 
fluence of China upon American literature. The influence of missionaries and 
America upon modern education in China is well presented by F. L. H. Pott, and 
Teng Ssu-yii in his discussion of the Chinese examination system shows how it 
influenced development of the civil service system in the West. 

Wu Ching-ch’ao in his general discussion of economic development empha- 
sizes the historic importance of tenancy, and of irrigation and government gran- 
aries in combatting famine in China’s agrarian society, while A. Kaiming Chiu 
ably surveys the present agricultural situation, its problems and what is being done 
about them. Li Choh-ming shows the role of foreign trade both in destroying 
` handicraft industry and in introducing industrialization. David N. Rowe's chapter 
on “China among the Nations” concludes the book with the warning that only 
unselfish co-operation between the United States, Britain, and Russia to help China 
can enable her to promote world peace and play the role in the world that the 
San Francisco Conference awarded her. 

Two maps, a number of well-chosen illustrations, a rather extensive bibliog- 
raphy, detailed biographical information about each author and a good index 
enhance the value of the book, but this reviewer must protest the putting of the 
notes to each chapter in a separate section at the end of the book, an abominable 
practice grown altogether too common of late, 

As one of the “United Nations Series” books put out by the University of 
California Press, its obvious purpose is to provide a well-balanced account of 
Chinese history and civilization which will appeal to the more discerning and 
serious members of the reading public. Its comprehensiveness would have been 
enhanced by chapters on geography and peoples, language, government, social and 
economic institutions, and a little more information about sculpture, and its 
public appeal would have been increased by a somewhat lower sales price, In 
comparison with a book like Latourette’s The Chinese (which is somewhat larger) 
it has certain advantages and disadvantages. It is a little more technical in many 
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places, inevitably possesses less unity, and its account of Chinese history is less 
complete and detailed. On the other hand it derives certain advantages from the 
differing points of view and interests of its numerous authors, and its discussion 
of philosophy and religion, arts and letters, and the contemporary economic scene 
is not only more complete in certain respects than Latourette's but adds consider- 
able factual information not readily accessible elsewhere. All in all it is an ex- 
cellent work which will remain of great value for years to come. 


University of Chicago EarL H. PRITCHARD 


‘American History 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. By Herbert W. Schneider. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1947. Pp. xiv, 646. $4.50.) 


Tue first effort to trace the course of formal American thinking came from 
the pen of a philosopher, 1. Woodbridge Riley. He published his pioneer volume 
in 1915 and called it American Thought from Puritanism to Pragmatism. Since 
that path-breaking undertaking students of literature and of history, as well as 
a second philosopher, have undertaken narratives and interpretations .The present 
work by a third philosopher appearing thirty-one years after Riley’s work might 
also appropriately be subtitled “From Puritanism to Pragmatism,” though Dr. 
Schneider prefers James’s term, radical empiricism. The four excellent concluding 
chapters of the volume, dealing with this subject, begin with Peirce and end with 
a quotation from Dewey. The similarities suggested by the limits of the earliest 
and latest undertakings end, however, with them, for Dr. Schneider has had the 
advantage of the scholarship that has intervened since Riley ran a shallow and 
uncertain furrow across a somewhat stubborn field, The present author makes 
full use of this research and the interpretations that have grown out of it. His 
bibliographical chapters are most useful. . 

The historian who wrestles with the problem of discovering significant pat- 
terns or sequences in the confusion of ideas set forth in the writings of generations 
that have passed from the American scene turns hopefully to the trained philos- 
opher for new insights and perhaps a fresh approach, He discovers in the present 
essay the most recent version of what Herbert Baxter Adams in the 1880's spoke 
of to his seminar at Johns Hopkins as the germ theory of history. Dr. Schneider, 
like the diffusionist school in anthropology of a quarter of a century ago, empha- 
sizes the migration of culture traits and sees the history of American philosophy 
as a somewhat blurred and often distorted succession of reflections of changing 
European philosophy. “America,” he remarks, “was intellectually colonial long 
after it gained political independence and has been intellectually provincial long 
after it ceased being intellectually colonial. We still live intellectually on the fringe 
of European cuture.” Dr. Schneider is at his best in tracing the impact upon 
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American thought of Ramus, Locke, Kant, and Hegel. Curiously enough he 
brushes off Rousseau, who Irving Babbitt thought had demoralized nineteenth 
century Americans, with three brief references. 

Dr. Curti, trained in the school of social history, relates ideas to the social scenes 
of which they are a part. Dr. Schneider suggests that the American environment 
has modified and even at times warped the intellectual importations from Europe. 
Yet in his pages description of environmental influences are almost nonexistent 
and his discussion of the ideas of individuals is frequently so brief that he leaves 
his thesis undeveloped. He recognizes the importance of the social background 
particularly in the present age. He remarks in his preface that there are good 
reasons for believing that we stand at the beginning of a new cultural epoch. 
“The times have been too eventful not to be creative of new ideas, especially 
among men who for at least a generation have focussed their attention on events.” 
The American generation whose adult life fell in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century certainly focused its attention on events, Dr. Schneider could have strength- 
ened his account had he related the thought of this period more closely to the 
tensions and crises, the victories and defeats of a revolutionary period, 

In the same year that 4 History of American Philosophy appeared, another 
American philosopher, Dr. Northrop, brought out The Meeting of East and 
West. A comparison of the conclusions of these two scholars in the same discipline 
suggests one of the outstanding problems in the history of ideas in America. Dr. 
Northrop finds the evolution of American thought simple. He appears to affirm 
that it grows directly out of the premises and postulates formulated by one man, 
John Locke, who made clear the implications for human society of Newton’s 
epoch-making discoveries in physics, “In short,” remarks Dr. Northrop, “the 
traditional culture of the United States is an applied utopia in which the philos- 
ophy of John Locke defined the good.” Dr. Northrop affirms the uniqueness of 
American tradition, unfolding as a result of something like a logical determinism 
from the premises that Locke derived from Newton’s physics. Dr. Schneider 
deals with this matter of an American tradition but finds no single theme, no 
controlling pattern, “Have they [American traditions] a central content,” he asks, 
“a dominant note, or a moral lesson? I think not. The reader of this story will 
probably be at least as bewildered as I am in trying to tell what American history 
teaches or what American philosophy ‘stands for.’” The polar differences between 
the two philosophers in their interpretation of American tradition brings into the 
open a question that has become in these latter years of peculiar importance. Those 
who work in intellectual history must face it and deal with it. They should be 
grateful to Dr. Schneider for his honesty and frankness in announcing his 
skepticism. But he can hardly be said to have given the final solution of the 
problem. 


Yale University Rapu H. GABRIEL 
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FREE RELIGION: AN AMERICAN FAITH, By Stow Persons, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History, Princeton University. [Yale Historical Publications, Miscel- 
lany, XLVIII.] (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. Pp. 168. $3.00.) 


Tue goal of the historian is objectivity. It is his purpose to discover and com- 
pile facts, to put them in relevant juxtaposition and then to present them in ac- 
cordance with a particular plan. This was not only the aim of nineteenth century 
historians but they believed that the most conscientiously dispassionate and the 
ablest of them achieved it. The twentieth century, gazing upon their works in 
historical perspective, knows they failed, not because they were not conscientious 
enough, nor yet because they were not able enough, but because they set for them- 
selves an impossible task. We now hold that it is impossible for a man to write 
a thoroughly objective history, for he can never hope to divorce himself completely 
from the unseen preconceptions of his century and his nation, his cultural back- 
ground and his personal experience. 

Hence we are particularly conscious, these days, of the dint of view of the 
historian and are perhaps too careful to assess the extent to which his point of 
view invades his writing. This question, for example, continually plagues the 
reader of Professor Stow Persons’ Free Religion, an American Faith. The book 
is a detailed, dispassionate, factual study of the most radical organized religious 
movement America has seen, namely, the Free Religious Association. This as- 
sociation was organized in 1867 by malcontents in the Unitarian denomination, 
which stood in the nineteenth century and still stands at the extreme left of the 
Protestant denominations, But even Unitarianism was too orthodox, too confining, 
too lacking in freedom for some of its constituents, and they founded the Free 
Religious Association to provide an adequate vehicle through which to express 
their own religious ideas. 

What does Professor Persons think of this movement? As a historian perhaps 
he is not supposed to appraise it, and he tries not to do so except to show the 
liberalizing influence of the Free Religious Association upon the later history of 
the Unitarian denomination. Yet his book seems to be shot through with an 
irrepressible urge to pass judgment, which unfortunately works both ways. The 
very title of the book indicates the confusion I allude to. Which way are we to 
read the title: “Free Religion, an American Faith,” ¿.e., one of the faiths flourish- 
ing in America among many others equally good or better? Much of his writing 
seems to indicate that this is his meaning. Or shall we read the title “Free Religion, 
an American Faith,” i.e., a faith characteristic of America? Much of his writing 
seems to indicate that this latter is his meaning. Now the two points of view are 
by no-means the same. Free religion may be one of the multitudinous forms 
which a divided and subdivided American church has assumed. On the other 
hand, it may be an emerging faith, so characteristic of America that it will come 
to be regarded as one of America’s contributions to the religion of humanity. 
Which is it? It cannot be both. Professor Persons does not seem to have made up 
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his mind, That he is not unaware of the problem is seen in the preface, where he 
states that his aim is to show the significance of the work of the Free Religious 
Association. This he does in masterly fashion, But his long-range judgment upon 
the significance of the movement is neither absent nor is it as clear, when it is 
present, as one earnestly wishes it were. 

Apart from this defect, the book is strongly to be commended. It is readable, 
factual, even interesting, which is a lot to say for this kind of volume. Professor 
Persons has made a thorough search among the sources, citing unpublished manu- 
scripts and letters in many instances. He has consulted the obscure periodicals of 
the period, the tracts and the pamphlets, as well as the more standard and better- 
known books relevant to his task. The footnotes guide the scholar unerringly to 
the sources, and they are all primary. The author knows them at first hand and 
does not rely upon the judgment of others, This fact not only gives the book the 
ring of authenticity but lends it the feeling of freshness and originality, in spite of 
the dust-laden character of the sources upon which it relies. 

We owe Professor Persons a debt of gratitude for this study. He has not only 
rescued a significant chapter of American religious history from oblivion but he 
has presented it to this generation with competence, clarity, and imagination. 


Boston, Massachusetts Duncan How etr 


HISTORY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS, 1690- 
1820. By Clarence S. Brigham. Two volumes. (Worcester: American Anti- 
quarian Society. 1947. Pp. xvii, 757; 758-1508. $15.00.) 

WirH the publication of “Brigham's List” one of the great individual bib- 
liographical undertakings of our time has reached a triumphant conclusion. Since 
1913, when the first installment appeared in the Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society, Mr. Brigham’s compilation has been indispensable to workers 
in early American history, and now their path is made more easy by the gathering 
of all the information formerly scattered through many volumes into two sturdily 
bound volumes, beautifully printed on high-grade paper. An interesting intro- 
duction informs us that from 1690 to 1820 there were 2,120 different newspapers 
published in the United States. Of this total the six New England states had 447 
papers, the six Middle Atlantic states from New York to Maryland had 1,023 
papers, the ten Southern states from Virginia to Louisiana had 425 papers, and 
the seven Western states had 225 papers. For the leading cities the figures were: 
New York 138, Philadelphia 107, and Boston 73. The Pennsylvania Gazette en- 
joyed the longest continual period of publica-ion, eighty-seven years, 1728 to 1815; 
yet as Mr. Brigham observes, “the mortality in newspapers before 1821 was 
notable.” Before they reached two years of publication 1,118 papers Kai 1,002 
failed to last through four years. 

As one turns the pages of this work, he is struck with the prosaic nature of the 
titles of the colonial newspapers; after the Revolution, however, flamboyance char- 
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acterizes many of them. Some editors regarded themselves as public gadflies— 
witness the Auburn, New York, Castigator and the use of Scourge as a title at 
Boston, Providence, and Baltimore. But what shall we say of two sheets called 
The Boston Idiot or Invisible Rambler and The Forlorn Hope of New York! 

A new and most valuable feature of this final edition, which will benefit his- 
torians immeasurably, is the inclusion of data about reproductions of newspaper 
files. Where the information is available Mr. Brigham gives the source and date 
of the reproductions, whether in photostat or in microfilm, and the names of the 
institutions or persons possessing sets of the files. In this connection it might be 
mentioned that the completest file of photostats of The Virginia Gazette is to be 
found at the Institute of Early American History and Culture at Williamsburg; 
that The Pennsylvania Gazette (1728-89) is available in microfilm at the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania; and that The Connecticut Courant (1754-92) may 
be had from the Connecticut Historical Society at Hartford. The only omission of 
an original file that I have noted is the fine three-year run of Goddard’s Pennsyl- 
vania Chronicle (1767-69), owned by the John Carter Brown Library at 
Providence. 

These few omissions serve only tó indicate the amazing completeness of this 
bibliography, which is as near to being definitive as any such work could possibly 
be. Mr. Brigham may now rest from his labors, but for the benefit of future 
scholars it is earnestly hoped that the American Antiquarian Society will publish 
additions to this very useful work as they come to hand. 


Institute of Early American History and Culture CarL BRIDENBAUGH 


JOURNALISM IN THE UNITED STATES. By Robert W. Jones. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 1947. Pp. xvi, 728. $7.50.) 


Tue publication in 1917 of James Melvin Lee’s History of American Jour- 
nalism has been followed by four other histories of American journalism, 
including that under review here, and by a sociological study of the American 
newspaper which is heavy in historical content. In invading a field already so ex- 
tensively covered, Professor Jones has broadened the subject matter by including 
such material as the development of rural weeklies, the growth of magazines and 
the trade press, some of the social and economic factors influencing the publishing 
industry, and academic instruction in journalism. This book is also, of course, the 
first to include World War II. 

Such value as is added by the inclusion of these hitherto little-explored fields 
suffers, however, by the fact that Professor Jones’s study is marked by numerous 
‘errors of names and of fact, and by dogmatic assertions of historic half-truths 
which would not have been made by a more competent or more cautious writer. 

Characteristic of many similar errors are such names as Matthew (it was 
Mather) Byles, of James (John is correct) Fenno, of Altmar (Ottmar) Mergen- 
thaler, of Governor Caroudelet (it should be Carondelet). O. Henry’s real name 
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was given as Sydney J. (it was William Sydney) Porter, We read that at the time 
of the John Peter Zenger trial in 1735, “The English law had been that, in case 
of seditious libel, ‘the greater the truth, the greater the libel? ” That doctrine had 
been brought forward, it is true, but remained questionable until the libel trials 
under George IH. Andrew Hamilton, Zenger’s counsel, cited authoritative cases 
to show that, exclusive of Star Chamber opinions, judicial precedent had required 
falsity as an essential ingredient in libel, We read that “steam was first applied 
to the task of moving the printing press in 1822” in Boston, although Frederick 
Koenig’s steam press was operated successfully by the London Times in 1814. 
We read that Joseph Pulitzer's will left the New York World to his son, Ralph. 
In fact, the will left the paper to the publisher's three sons, with complicated safe- 
guards to deter them from disposing of the property. 

This is the first journalistic history to attempt a discussion of the social or 
economic background against which the press developed, but the presentation is 
inconsistent and in some cases not in accordance with the facts, For instance, 
Professor Jones attributes the rise of the penny press of the 1820's to economic 
depression, Such an interpretation overlooks the fact that the Boston Transcript, 
the New York Sun and Herald, and the Philadelphia Public Ledger were estab- 
lished before the panic of 1837, and shows little comprehension of the nature of 
Jacksonian democracy. Several pages are devoted to the author’s own diagnosis 
of the depression which followed 1929. His diagnosis, which places the blame on 
foreign trade restrictions, is a controversial matter, but he condemns the press for 
having failed to convert the public to his own view. 

In pointing to the social and economic background of the press, Professor Jones 
recognizes a movement which has been gaining strength among students of journal. 
istic history during the past decade, However, a competent study of the social 
history of American journalism will require a sounder grasp than this author 
possesses. 


Pennsylvania State College Frepsrick B. Marsur 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE: ITS FIRST HUNDRED YEARS. Volume III, 
1880-1900. By Philip Kinsley. (Chicago: Chicago Tribune, 1946. Pp. xiv, 359, 
xiv.) 

In June, 1947, the Chicago Tribune, according to its own ligh:s “The World's 
Greatest Newspaper,” celebrated its one hundredth anniversary. Four days and 
nights were devoted to the display of 50,000 pounds of fireworks; army and navy 
planes flew above Chicagoland; motorboats raced over the waters of Lake Mich- 
igan, and thousands of “screened” citizens offered congratulations to Colonel 
Robert R. McCormick at elaborately arranged receptions, luncheons, and banquets. 
Far less spectacular, but of greater permanence than these demonstrations, is the 
several volume history of the newspaper written as part of the Tribune centenary 
by the veteran newsman Philip Kinsley. Three volumes have now appeared. The 
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first covers the early years of Tribune history, 1847-1865 (see the American His- 
torical Review, XLIX [January, 1944], 310-12.) The second traces the expanding 
influence of this midwest journal, 1865-1880 (see Am. Hist. Rev., LII [October, 
1946], 147-48.) The third volume spans the period 1880-1900, when Joseph Medill 
was the dominant policy maker. 

Under the Medill guidance the Tribune continued the healthy growth of the 
preceding years, Its circulation and advertising increased annually, and by 1884 
fast mails carried it into the towns of nearby states to be read at the breakfast 
table. By 1886 it had instituted a special literary supplement to the Saturday issue 
as well as special agriculture and livestock reports. Novel features to attract women 
readers appeared frequently, and sports enthusiasts found their fancies the object 
of attention, In 1886 the management abandoned the practice of devoting the first 
page of the daily edition to advertisements and reduced its price from five to three 
cents a copy. 

Like many of its contemporaries the Tribune was not above vicious journalism, 
horror stories, and name-calling. It was Republican in politics, although not 
slavishly so. It frankly approved the acquisition of territories outside the continental 
boundaries as outposts of trade. After the Spanish-American War it urged in both 
editorials and cartoons an unrelaxing advance in the Pacific and Caribbean as the 
manifest destiny of the United States. It abandoned the free trade stand of Horace 
White of the 1870’s and endorsed “fair and reasonable protection.” An income tax 
it held confiscatory of funds which could be used to extend business and give 
employment to labor; and strikes and other protests of labor were characterized 
as communistic and un-American. 

In carrying his chronicle forward, Mr. Kinsley continues the pattern of his 
previous volumes, Episode follows episode regardless of relationship. Á process of 
selection to which he necessarily had to subscribe led the author to omit important 
subjects such as the Eight-Hour Movement prior to the Haymarket Riot. Using the 
files of the Tribune as the source of his history Mr. Kinsley at times repeats inac- 
curacies as they appeared in the paper. For example, the wellknown anarchist 
Albert R, Parsons appears as August Parsons (pp. 90, 94, 95). It is regrettable that 
no concluding comments by the author weave into some unified organization the 
unorganized information presented the reader. This volume, like the two preced- 
ing, is little more than a day-by-day account of what the Tribune reported. 


University of Chicago BzsstE Louise PIERCE 


MOREAU DE ST, MERY’S AMERICAN JOURNEY (1793-1798). Translated 
and Edited by Kenneth Roberts and Anna M. Roberts. Preface by Kenneth 
Roberts. Introduction by Stewart L. Mims. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 


and Company. 1947. Pp. xxi, 394. $5.00.) 


WHILE preparing to write Lydia Bailey Mr. Roberts became interested in the 
works of Moreau de St. Méry on San Domingo and America. As a result Mr. and 
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Mrs. Roberts have translated the Voyage aux Etats Unis de l Amérique, 1793-96, 
which Stewart Mims found in the colonial archives in Paris and published in 
1913. Moreau’s diary of his four years in the United States is in many ways more 
interesting than those of other Frenchmen who wrote of their American travels 
in that period, Moreau knew the part of the country about which he wrote better 
than a casual traveler and fortunately took very little from hearsay. There are 
detailed descriptions of New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, and some of the towns 
between them but very little comment about the rural life of the coast and none 
about the “back country.” For a French political leader in exile he has surprisingly 
little to say of political life, but he gives a great deal of intimate detail about social 
life and customs, Of greatest value to the social and economic historians are the 
details on prices and wages, on foods, and on travel. Those interested in France 
will find here a clear picture of the life of French émigrés in America by the man 
who was the center of the émigré colony in Philadelphia, Moreau’s comparisons 
of American with French character and customs throw light on some aspects of 
French life which the French at home had no occasion to mention. 

While the facts are interesting, Moreau’s style is sometimes dull and haphazard. 
Although the translation on the whole is excellent, I found one case where there 
was confusion in rendering a direct into an indirect quotation. In Champion’s 
letter of December 26, 1797 (p. 249), the sentence following “I told him” should 
be a direct quotation addressed to Talleyrand, so all the second and third person 
pronouns should be in the second person, referring to Talleyrand. Mr. Mims’s 
introduction to the French edition has been reproduced here except for the ex- 
planation of the form of the diary. This last omission is regrettable because the 
student using the English edition wants to know that the later events and the 
descriptions of New York and Philadelphia were inserted in the diary by Moreau 
himself when he prepared the manuscript for publication and that the additions 
were based on newspaper information. The index is quite complete and very 
helpful. 

This book should make interesting collateral reading for courses in American 
social history. 


Mt. Holyoke College WiLma J, Pucu 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Nathan Schachner. (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 1946. Pp. vi, 488. $4.00.) 


To Mr. Schachner, the author of a life of Aaron Burr, unquestionably belongs 
the distinction of having written the best biography of Hamilton thus far pro- 
duced; but it.is a biography of a special type, He has given us an incisive and 
graphic narrative of Hamilton’s career, based on the fullest study of manuscript 
sources yet made, and containing a remarkable number of new ‘facts. He has not 
placed that career in its broad historical setting, has not dealt with Hamilton or 
his time in a philosophical spirit, and has not offered any searching interpretation 
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of the man’s achievement. In fine, this is a highly personal biography, its emphasis 
falling upon the individual to the neglect of the times. 

The points at which Mr. Schachner has added to our knowledge of Hamilton 
the man are numerous. He has corrected and supplemented Lodge’s edition of the 
letters in a striking way; he has set Channing right on one matter of importance, 
Madison’s opinion of the Constitution as a permanent compact; and he has shown 
that previous biographers got some very wrong notions from J. C. Hamilton, 
Hercules Mulligan, and Troup. Hamilton’s public career emerges from these pages 
undimmed in luster. To be sure, he was a maladroit party leader, being too ruth- 
less, too hostile to compromises, too unready to conceal unpopular opinions, and 
too contemptuous of plain voters—as well as too impetuous, In his ability to play 
upon fellow leaders and to influence many of the top men in government, how- 
ever, he was almost unrivaled. Mr. Schachner emphasizes the remarkable constancy 
of his principles; Jefferson, Madison, and even Adams might change, but Hamilton 
kept true to his polestar. This book offers evidence for placing a higher estimate 
than before upon Hamilton’s work in the Continental Congress, his share in the 
Federal Convention, and his contributions to the thought of the Federalist, Not 
merely are his great reports clearly treated, but his wonderful work ia organizing 
the Treasury is well described. His private life, however, suffers new blotches from 
Mr. Schachner's patient combing of the Jay, Rufus King, Hamilton, and other 
manuscripts. While Hamilton’s own financial probity was perfect, he allowed his 
friend Andrew Craigie, his assistant William Duer, and his connections in the 
Schuyler family to speculate in public securities on inside knowledge of his re- 
funding plan. His streak of harshness comes out in his treatment of Robert Morris 
as debtor of the Schuyler-Church family. His flirtation (to use no sharper word) 
with his sister-in-law, Angelica Church, filled his friends with fear of a terrible 
scandal. Finally, Mr. Schachner shows that in the events leading to the Burr duel 
Hamilton’s provocations were more deliberate and persistent than previous ac- 
counts would suggest. 

Altogether, this is a valuable study of Hamilton’s personal record. Through- 
out, the failure to paint in the historical background, to present in full complexity 
the main political issues of the time, and to furnish critical interpretations of events, 
limit the usefulness of the work. The final third of the volume is (apart from the 
Burr duel) its weakest part. The research is too scanty and the treatment too 
rapid to furnish a proper study of Hamilton’s connection with Jay and his treaty, 
of the rise of parties, of the difficulties within the Adams administration, of the 
war scare in 1798, or of the disunionist schemes of 1803-1804 in New York and 
New England. Nevertheless, as a record of the many and varied activities of 
Hamilton and an exploration of his character, the book is more thorough, accurate, 
and impartial than any of its predecessors. Its style is clear, concise, and vigorous, 
and it is adequately annotated, To both scholars and general readers it may be 
warmly commended. 


Columbia University ALLAN NEVINS 
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COMMONWEALTH: A STUDY OF THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT IN 
THE AMERICAN ECONOMY: MASSACHUSETTS, 1774-1861. By Oscar 
Handlin and Mary Flug Handlin. [Studies in Economic History, Prepared 
under the direction of the Committze on Research in Economic History, Social 
Science Research Council.] (New York: New York University Press. 1947. 
Pp. xiii, 364. $3.50.) 

Tost who are writing history for the National Association of Manufacturers 
to justify the historic freedom of private enterprise before there was a New Deal 
would do well to consider carefully the evidence in this book. The authors set out 
to examine objectively from the Revolution to the Civil War the whole course of 
governmental action in Massachusetts and especially the lawmaking which accom- 
panied the evolution of the original concept of commonwealth, The public interest 
in particular enterprises grew with those private activities as the sovereignty of 
the commonwealth went to their aid. 

The idea of laissez faire was never determining. By the end of the period 
Massachusetts had become a regulatory police state instead of a commonwealth. 
The initial thought that the government should take an active part in productive 
enterprise gave way as private corporations obtained grants of privilege from the 
commonwealth. In time there came freedom also from many of the restrictions 
of the very government which had granted the privilege. But other controls de- 
veloped to safeguard public interest, to protect minor parties in the corporations, 
and to look out for those who were employed. 

The opening chapters show the foundation and consolidation of political power 
in the new state as the revolutionary will of the towns in the colony broke the hold 
of royal government. They would have freedom from king and Parliament but, 
in spite of conflicting elements within, they would not have disintegration. They 
would retain under a constitution of their own their common interest, or in the 
words of the English theorist Harrington, “one public will.” The new. common- 
wealth sought to encourage manufacturing and to foster economic activities gen- 
erally, by licensing, bounties, exemption from taxation, by establishing fair practices 
and systems of inspection, by granting lands, from the public domain and per- 
mitting lotteries, even by entering into association with private owners much as 
it co-operated with the towns. In the case of the Beverly Company organized to 
stimulate the textile industry, the commonwealth not only gave the right to use the 
prestige of its name in the corporate seal on the company’s products but made up 
the deficit of the first four years with a gift of land and a lottery. 

Succeeding chapters unfold the changing relationship between the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and its banks, insurance companies, bridge companies, 
factories, railroads, its entire product:ve and distributing system as the corpora- 
tions developed into bodies of limited liability. They changed from agencies with 
full responsibility and—on account of that responsibility—power to assess their 
stockholders. Attendant upon the release from liability to assessment, stockholders 
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often found that power was gone also to control the business of which they were 
still the legal owners. Managers became less responsible individually as the cor- 
poration became a person at the law, Their power to administer the property of 
others, and affairs that involved the public interest, remained as great. 

The law of private rights thus evolved clearly to the benefit of individuals, 
Acquiescence became the tendency of the state. And yet there was no surrender to 
propertied interest as such. With immigration and what the authors call the 
fragmentation of society into urban and rural, more and less favored, wealthier 
and poorer elements, social and even class legislation put in an appearance, It was 
certain to be called class legislation by those who did not like it. Farmers de- 
manded and got charters for free bridges. Workingmen obtained the right to 
mechanics’ liens. The poor laws were improved. Reformers failing to establish 
temperance with moral suasion turned to coercion with liquor laws. Principles re- 
garding child labor and requirements for education were framed by the legisla- 
ture. Private rights held their place but they were subjected to more extensive 
policing for the common weal. 

Let no one think that this ambitious narrative, though absorbing, will be easy 
to read. It is very hard going. The authors prefer the oblique where the direct 
approach would be clearer. They employ cautious and complicated phrasing when 
a simple forthright statement would be gratifying, and just as well supported by 
the evidence. They decided at the start that they would not venture to assess the 
effects upon economic trends in Massachusetts of the governmental actions which 
they proposed to discuss. It seems to me that they should have endeavored to reveal 
some of the major consequences at least, if they would uphold the standards of 
historiography set in the preface. 


Andover, Massachusetts ARTHUR B. DARLING 


THE BEGINNING OF THE U. S. ARMY, 1783-1812. By James Ripley Jacobs. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1947. Pp. ix, 419. $5.00.) 


The Beginning of the U. S. Army, 1783-1812 is, in the main, a blow-by-blow 
account of the frontier operations of our tiny regular army of the period. There 
will be many who will object to this perpetuation of the idea tha: our army 
“began” in 1783, but the author differentiates between the “provisional force” of 
the Revolution and the standing army that was so begrudgingly legislated at the 
termination of that conflict, 

The book is the first to deal in detail with the subject. The operations of 
Harmar, St. Clair, and Wayne are extensively treated, as are the other Indian 
campaigns, the explorations, and the hard and dangerous duties of zhe frontier 
post. Colonel Jacobs has made use of a large amount of original material and, as 
a result, has given us a valuable account of the daily life of the American soldier 
of the pre-1812 period. The narrative moves along smoothly and pleasantly. 
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To a great extent, as might be expected, this book is also the story of James 
Wilkinson, for half the time the senior officer of the force. The author has pre- 
served a fair balance in treating with this voluble, shifty character, ignoring 
neither the charges laid at his door nor the military duties and responsibilities 
Wilkinson carried out successfully, 

This book is not certain things. It is not, for example, a Balanced study of our 
early military establishment, Colonel Jacobs has followed in the footsteps of most 
other historians of the army in his attitude toward congressional tightness, and 
in his dismissal of the militia with a few scornful sentences. He speaks nowhere of 
the elaborate volunteer organizations that flourished in all our cities; the uniformed 
force in New York City alone in 1807 equaled in size the entire regular army. 
He barely mentions the extensive discussions which began in 1783 and culminated 
in the credulous Militia Act of 1792. None of General John McAuley Palmer’s 
writings on our early plans for national defense has been used or even listed in the 
bibliography. More remarkable yet, the “classic” history of our military estab- 
lishment, Emory Upton’ s Military Policy of the United States, is also missing. 
Although Upton’s views on the militia are open to question, it is hard to see how 
they cah be ignored in a discussion of 1783-1812, the years that saw hammered 
out the pattern of the army we were to have for the next century. 

The volume is not designed as a book of reference as much as for general 
reading. The treatment is chronological rather than topical, and neither organiza- 
tion nor index is of much assistance in locating material on, say, the procure- 
ment of men or their discipline. The volume is not a study of the army as an 
institution as much as it is an excellent account of its campaigns and the life of its 
soldiers. It is the antithesis of such works as Fred Albert Shannon’s The Organiza- 
tion and Administration of the Union Army, 1861-1865, There is a good section 
on the new Military Academy but, until one reaches the Jeffersonian era, there is 
very little on the over-all plans for the army. The emphasis everywhere is on the 
soldier in the field. This is right enough but it has led to the omission of several 
outstanding army activities, notably the sizable program for coastal fortifications 
begun in 1794. 

The narrative is marred by minor inaccuracies whenever the author ventures - 
out of his immediate period. On page 6, for example, we read of the “18th Irish 
Infantry.” A glance at any history of the British Army would have shown the 
correct designation to be “18th Royal Irish Regiment of Foot.” On page y, the 
“dominant colors” of the Continental uniform were not “blue and buff” but, if 
anything, blue and red; the Tories rarely wore “red and white,” but usually green 
uniforms; and the “high stiff collar” was a device unknown to the soldiers of the 
American Revolution. The statement, a few lines further along, that our “chief 
infantry weapon was also of British make and design . . . commonly known as 
‘Brown Bess,’” is equally inaccurate. The Continental Army was armed almost 
exclusively with the French military musket, called the “Charleville,” a quite dif- 
ferent sort of weapon. 
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Here and there the author displays a lack of familiarity with general military 
history. In speaking of the Legion organized by General Wayne (pp. 130-40), he 
attributes the choice of the name to Knox’s love of the classics without making 
clear that the word described a specific system of military organization of the 
period that combined foot, horse, and guns in a unit of regimental size. European 
armies had been experimenting with legions for some while, and they had strong 
advocates, of whom Wayne was one. He simply used the correct term for the kind 
of organization he inaugurated, as we would use the term “combat team” today. 
There is almost no discussion of this principle of the permanent mixed force, why 
it was adopted and later abandoned, how it fared in frontier fighting. 

The author announces that this is the first of a series that will bring the history 
of the army to 1846. Students of American history will look forward to the suc- 
cessive volumes, but I suspect they will hope that Colonel Jacobs will handle the 

larger armies of the later Republic with a broader and more topical treatment 
- than he has the few thousand men of the early period. I could also wish for a 
few more maps. 


Historical Division, Department of the Army Freperick P. Topp 


FORGOTTEN FIRST CITIZEN: JOHN BIGELOW. By Margaret Clapp. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1947. Pp. x, 390. $4.00.) 


One of the many phases of the complex history of American political behavior 
which need further study is the vital political cult of public service perfectionists 
whose members have striven so effectively to prove the workability of the Amer- 
ican experiment. This cult has seemed to flourish most vigorously in several centers. 
Its activities in New England and the Middle West have received more historical 
attention perhaps than they have elsewhere. New York City has been an important 
culture center for this type of dynamic enthusiasm, but like so much connected 
with the Middle States area this phase of the city’s significance has received less 
attention than it merits. The Columbia doctoral dissertation under review is a 
contribution to the study of this cult. 

In the 1830’s John Bigelow, fresh from Union College, left a comfortable 
- Hudson Valley home to establish himself as a lawyer in New York City. Here it 
was his good fortune to come into the orbit of a circle of literary enthusiasts who 
shared interests in journalism and Jacksonian politics, It was a ten-year transition 
from the bar to a partnership with William Cullen Bryant in editing the New 
York Evening Post. Bigelow had meantime become politician, reformer, and 
crusading journalist with ambitions in serious literature. Miss Clapp has given 
us needed light on the New York City politico-cultural generating plant in which 
- Bigelow’s interests were formed. 

It was only a step further on for Bigelow to become one of the fathers of the 
new Republican party and as a political journalist he was quite naturally in line 
for preferment when Lincoln came into office. Seward chose him to go to Paris 
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as consul, but his task was not so much commercial agent as it was propaganda 
director. French public opinion under Napoleonic guidance was not friendly to 
the United States, His experience as consul, chargé, and finally minister from 
1861 to 1867 is the most significant section of the book. Excellent as these pages 
are, one could wish for more complete presentation of a significant factor. Bigelow 
and William L. Dayton, minister to France during most of the war, were not 
compatible. This difficulty needs clarification, and justice to Dayton might pre- 
scribe some comment on his side of the story. He probably had his opinion of 
Bigelow, which may have survived. Bigelow was undoubtedly a high-minded man 
and an altogether estimable citizen, but such a one can be very trying as an 
associate, 

Upon his return to the United States, Bigelow soon went back to the Demo- 
cratic party and did yeoman service to make his friend Tilden President; failing 
in that he became his executor and biographer. He kept active in various literary 
and cultural pursuits until he died at the age of ninety-four, constantly interested 
in all sorts of public causes, most notable the organization of the great New York 
Public Library, One of the public matters in which he dabbled was Bunau-Varilla’s 
campaign for the Panama Canal, and he leaves evidence which seems to sub- 
stantiate the idea that Roosevelt and Hay knew more about the exact steps in the 
Panama Revolution than it was later deemed expedient to acknowledge. 

Mr. Bigelow did much for Miss Clapp. He left her a diary extending with a 
few gaps from 1843 to 1911. He wrote five volumes of Retrospections and he pre- 
served voluminous files. She in her turn has reciprocated. She has written for him 
a gracefully turned and interestingly narrated biography. She has found the secret 
of his motivation in his Swedenborgian religion and in his Manchester liberalism. 
She has grasped the fact of his relation to the times of his youth and she has 
been keen enough to note how he failed to keep up intellectually with the in- 
creasinglv complex problems of the late nineteenth and earlier twentieth century. 
How vigorously she has struggled to escape from the terrible weight and over- 
whelming influence of the prodigious and carefully made up record which was 
her great boon, it is impossible for a reviewer to tell. One may suspect that there 
was more idiosyncrasy and less urbanity in Bigelow than his biographer portrays. 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F. Nickots 


THERE WAS ONCE A SLAVE: THE HEROIC STORY OF FREDERICK 
DOUGLASS. By Shirley Graham, (New York: Julian Messner. 1947. Pp. 310. 
$3.00.) 


Freperick Douglass is an excellent selection for a biography submitted in a 
literary contest for combating intolerance in the United States. Born a slave on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, he escaped to Massachusetts and became a foremost 
lecturer for the abolitionists both at home and abroad. He was, indeed, one of the 
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ablest orators in American history. His newspaper, The North Star, which he pub- 
lished for seventeen years, wielded an influence not far short of that of the Liberator 
and is still a valuable source for the student of history. Douglass won, against great 
odds, the right of Negro troops to fight in the American Civil War. More than 
any one man, in the reviewer’s opinion, he is responsible for the fact that Negro 
troops today wear the same uniform and receive the same pay as do other Amer- 
ican soldiers, 

For thirty years after the Civil War Douglass continued the fight to win equal- 
ity for the freedmen. He helped greatly to win the suffrage for them; he fought 
Jim Crow laws and practices; he insisted upon social as well as political equality. 
Douglass also held some of the highest positions attained by colored men in the 
United States—member of the council, marshal and recorder of deeds of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; secretary to the 1871 mission to the Dominican Republic; 
minister to Haiti and consul general to the Dominican Republic. He refused con- 
sistently to run for political office. His death occurred on the day that he addressed 
a woman-suffrage convention, a cause to which he had devoted himself since before 
the Civil War, Douglass’ two greatest weaknesses were his failure to appreciate 
the significance of organized labor and, in the reviewer’s opinion, his tardy realiza- 
tion that the Republican party was not the savior of mankind. 

Miss Graham’s book, which won the publisher’s award, has adhered closely to 
the generally accepted facts of Douglass’ life. Most of the narrative is based upon 
Douglass’ writings and the standard books about him, The author’s style, naturally, 
is more sparkling than that usually found in historical monographs. But while 
Miss Graham has dramatized Douglass, she has not distorted him, She has gen- 
erally projected him against the essential background. The historian, however, 
would have liked to see more space devoted to such topics as the controversy be- 
tween the abolitionists and the colonizationists, Douglass’ connection with the 
Freedmen’s Savings and Trust Company, his views on Negro migration from 
the South, and, generally, to the post-Civil War period. 

The abolition of slavery was probably the greatest blow to intolerance in the 
United States. Douglass stands in the foremost ranks of those who streck the blow. 
But his role has not been sufficiently recognized by American historians, the gov- 
ernment, and the people. No historian of the first rank has deemed him worthy 
of a biography. He is being left at the present time, so far as the reviewer knows, 
to one historian who is a strict Marxist and to another who is of Douglass’ race. 
Only one statue of any importance, that in Rochester, has been erected to his 
memory. Booker T. Washington is in the Hall of Fame; his Up from Slavery has 
been translated into many languages; a memorial coin was recently issued for him 
as was a stamp in honor of George Washington Carver. Perhaps Miss Graham’s 
book will help to remind the American people that the Negro who contributed 
most to removing the greatest blight from American democracy and who filled 
honorably and ably some of the highest appointed positions likewise deserves 
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recognition in the continued struggle for democracy. Until then the student of 
history is likely to conclude that too many Americans are not willing to accept the 
type of leadership that Douglass gave to the fight against intolerance. 


Howard University Rayrorp W., Locan 


HORACE GREELEY AND THE REPUBLICAN PARTY, 1853-1861: A 
STUDY OF THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. By Jeter Allen Isely. [Princeton 
Studies in History, Volume IJI.] (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1947. 
Pp. xiii, 368. $4.50.) 

ONE of the most vivid figures of an age of strongly defined personalities, 
Horace Greeley has long been remembered for his qualities as an individual—his 
trenchant style, his headlong impulsiveness, his crusading nature, his eccentricity 
of dress and chirography—rather than for his impact upon the course of American 
history. Most of the treatments of this great journalist, such as those by Don C. 
Seitz and Henry L. Stoddard have themselves fallen into a journalistic tradition, 
employing excellent narrative but offering little analysis of Greeley’s significance. 
For this reason, it is especially satisfying to find, in Jeter A. Isely’s Horace Greeley 
and the Republican Party, 1853-1861, a study concerned primarily with that part 
of Greeley's career which was most important in the political history of the nation, 
namely, his fostering of the strength and shaping of the policy of the Republican 
party during its formative years. 

Although providing an excellent array of factual data, Mr. Isely’s account rarely 
ventures to undertake the general interpretation which would be warranted by its 
own comprehensive basis. The reader, therefore, must needs seek his own con- | 
clusions, which are not always easy to formulate since the interplay of action 
between Greeley and other Republican leaders is not fully developed. Certain 
salient points, however, emerge very strongly. Thus, there can be no doubt that 
Grecley worked constantly and effectively to broaden the base of the Republican 
party. His was an instrumental part in bringing the Know-Nothings into the 
Republican ranks. (Much of this was done by manipulations in the contest for the 
speakership in 1855-56, which Mr. Isely does not sufficiently explore.) Later, he 
did a great deal to assimilate the antislavery Democrats to the party. By publicizing 
Hinton R, Helper, he even hoped to win the Southern nonslaveholders. Finally, 
in 1860, he worked earnestly for a broad party platform advocating tariff, home- 
stead act, and internal improvements, thus making the Republican party more than 
an antislavery organization. f 

There can be no doubt, furthermore, that Greeley prevented the nomination 
of Seward in 1860, thus causing what he did not intend: the nomination of Lin- 
coln as the Republican candidate. Nor can there be much question that by his 
artful commendation of Stephen A. Douglas he promoted the split in the Demo- 
cratic organization. 
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Yet with all these points fully demonstrated, Greeley’s role remains very dif- 
ficult to evaluate. One imponderable lies in the question—constant at almost every 
point—as to when Greeley’s actions were motivated by public policy and ideals, 
when by personal ambition and spite (“. . . the student can never separate clearly 
the editor’s personal pretensions from his public utterances”). Another problem 
concerns the extent to which he actually shaped concrete party decisions. Certainly 
he had a large share in drafting the platform in 1860, but he did not advocate the 
nomination of Frémont in *56 or of Lincoln in ’60, or (to go beyond Mr. Isely’s 
limits) of Lincoln in ’64, nor did he ever have appreciable influence with Lincoln’s 
administration. The truth is, party chiefs and even antislavery spokesmen dis- 
trusted him. Hamilton Fish said, “with all his ability he has a, crack across his 
brain that amounts to little short of derangement & will destroy anything which 
he may be allowed to head.” Theodore Parker wrote, “Greeley is not fit for a 
leader. He is capricious, crochety, full of whims, and as wrong-headed as a pig.” 
Even when Greeley received a caning from Congressman Rust of Arkansas, anti- 
slavery leaders showed no disposition to make a martyr of him, Sumner-fashion. 
For all his idealism, he was distinctly unscrupulous, exploiting his supposed friend- 
ship with Seward to prevent Seward’s nomination, knowingly distorting the 
news (see pp. 177, 233, 236, 247), and “fattening” Douglas in order to kill him 
politically. 

One thing he did, and did above all others. He made slavery the paramount 
issue of the new party; he surrounded this issue with attractive supporting issues; 
and he furnished the party with a newspaper audience unrivaled in the free states. 
Essentially, he was an agitator, one who could chart a moderate course but could 
never hold it. (“Greeley roared and raged—daily, weekly, and semi-weekly.”) 
Along with Rhett and Ruffin, he deserves to rank as one of those who brought 
sectional bitterness to a Civil War fruition which they perhaps did not intend. 
Not a leader but rather a recruiting sergeant of the Republican party, Greeley 
exercised power which, as Mr. Isely well observes, “was of influence, not of direc- 
tion.” Yet, as a power of influence, it was enormous. 

Few figures in the history of American sectionalism have needed study so 
acutely as has Greeley. Mr. Isely’s treatment fills this gap effectively and is a valu- 
able contribution. The Princeton University Press has provided an unusually good 
format. 


Queen's College, Oxford University Davin M. POTTER 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITES AMERICA. By Walter Johnson. (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 1947. Pp. 621. $5.00.) 
DurrsG a half-century when it seemed as if every bright lad from farm and 
village flocked to the city’s bright lights, William Allen White made news by 
staying at home, From the grass roots his career drew its meaning, and his role 
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as a middle-class folk hero its strength. Where his natural predilections left off 
and his innocent pose began—in affecting patched pants and a rambling rig 
drawn by Old Tom, far into the heyday of both Bill White and the automobile— 
not even old friends like Harry Kemp ar his penetrating biographer Walter John- 
son dare to guess. The line was probably invisible even to White himself. For all 
his devotion to Kansas, with the passing years he spent less and less time in his 
native Emporia. Summers drew him to the Rockies or occasionally overseas, 
winters to the arid Southwest or to Washington and New York, where he served 
as a judge of the Book-of-the-Month Club, trustee of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
friend of literary men, politicians, and Presidents. He loved the homely, relaxed, 
neighborly life of a midwestern town, making both its idiom and point of view 
his own, until he came to fill a place alongside Will Rogers as spokesman for the 
kindness, humor, and horse-sense which legendarily lie mostly in the hinterland. 
But White also loved the bustle of impartant places and events—even the metrop- 
olis, whose fast living and hard drinking left him (in words he applied to 
Coolidge) a Puritan in Babylon. Nor did he ever make a secret of his naive vanity 
or his love for the medium in which he worked, publicity. 

With scant political ambitions himself, White did aspire to be the confidant 
and adviser of Presidents. His early worship of Theodore Roosevelt, which his 
boyish temperament never outgrew, led to a friendship that gave him a taste of 
White House hospitality, But save for two mild insurgencies—his Bull Moose 
phase, and his independent race for governor against the Klan in 1924—White 
had a party loyalty almost as tenacious as a ward heeler’s. Again and again, as 
Mr. Johnson interprets him, White gave up to party what was meant for mankind. 
Thus in 1920 before Harding’s nomination, White applied editorially such adjec- 
tives as “stupid” and “crooked,” yet promptly upon his nomination three months 
later the editor assured his readers that “Harding is a clean, honest man .. . Hard- 
ing and Coolidge look good to me.” In election years the straight ticket habitually 
looked good to him, but in the intervals between he was apt to be an unsparing . 
critic of Republican conservatism and a friend to Democratic liberalism. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt fairly remarked that Bill White was with him three and a half years 
out of four. 

Mr. Johnson explains this paradox on several grounds. When young White 
was growing up in bleeding Kansas, the Democratic label was still a little attainted, 
while idealistic Republicanism (like that of his mother) looked back devoutly to 
Lincoln. Having made his choice, White saw that political power—as needed 
explicitly for local Kansas reforms—could be wielded only through the regular 
machine. Criticism from this vantage point was also more effective; White 
liked to say that he could break more windows from the inside. These considera- 
tions, added to his own good-fellowship which almost invariably put loyalty to per- 
sons ahead of loyalty to programs, usually diverted this maverick of the Kansas 
plains (who kept just a little ahead of the herd, but anxiously looking back) into 
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a periodic Republican stampede. When placed in a situation well outside the en- 
tanglements of local politics he showed both tact and bravery, as in his work in 
1930 with the Haitian Commission which Mr. Johnson describes with a wealth of 
fresh detail. The early months of his fight for aid to the Allies in the Second 
World War, as here told, also make a fine story, though trailing somewhat into 
anticlimax as he grew ill and tired and worried when he fancied himself too far 
ahead of public opinion. In the face of manifest demagogues in his own bailiwick— 
the Klan, Dr. Brinkley, Gerald Winrod—he was also apt to be at his fighting best. 

White's roguish humor, salty phrases, and irresistible personal charm are well 
illustrated in his Autobiography published last year and in the Selected Letters 
edited by the present biographer. Mr. Johnson's latest book is more penetrating and 
critical, reaching analyses and appraisals absent from these previous volumes, and 
since the Autobiography virtually closed in the early 1920's, is particularly wel- 
come for tracing the important activities of the editor’s last twenty years. Mr. 
Johnson writes with vigor and skill, shrewdly commenting upon men and events 
interwoven with his narrative, from the point of view of a more consistent liberal 
` than White himself ever was. Interviews with the subject during the last few years 
of his life, and the William Allen White papers now in the Library of Congress, 
furnish the backbone of this able biography. Evidences of haste, careless proof- 
reading, and cavalier index-making are, however, in evidence. Names like those 
of Frank Simonds and John F, Neylan are misspelled; in December, 1918, White 
and son were sailing from and not for New York, as stated on page 2¢4; and on 
page 473 we are told that although Harding and his Ohio gang were unsavory, 
yet his successor “let into power men far more dangerous to American democracy” 
such as the Mellons, who “sat at Coolidge’s council table.” Needless to say, Hard- 
ing must take the primary responsibility for Andrew Mellon. 


Huntington Library Dixon WEcTER 


‘CONGRESS AT THE CROSSROADS. By George B. Galloway. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1946. Pp. ix, 374. $3.50.) 


THERE are difficulties in making a satisfactory analysis of Congress, for one is 
at once confronted with the classical theory of the separation of powers and the 
amazing and often conflicting number of theories under which Congress exercises 
or fails to exercise power. The question, for instance, of whether Congress or the 
President should be responsible for this or that action has such political ramifica- 
tions that any analysis of Congress is hedged about with questions of policy, The 
sphere of congressional activity and interest is at times so broad, and again so 
narrow, that one is hard put to differentiate clearly between what Congress thinks 
it should do, what it thinks it does do, and what it actually does or perhaps 
should do. 3 ` 

Dr. Galloway recognizes many of the difficulties of analyzing Congress, and, 
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while not attempting to present a completely rationalized theory of congressional 
behavior, nevertheless increases our knowledge of the American political system in 
his discussion of and emphasis on the significance of the internal organization of 
Congress, The internal organization of Congress is a phase of behavior of such 
complexity that its operation is little understood by other than the professional 
expert, and that for reasons of operation and manipulation rather than description 
and analysis, The organization of Congress, nevertheless, is a signally important 
determinant in the distribution of congressional power and perquisites and in the 
consideration of political questions. 

An analysis of the organization of Congress, and the effect of this organization 
on Congress’ fulfilling its functions adequately, leads Dr. Galloway to make a 
number of suggestions for reform. Some of these proposals have already been 
enacted into law in the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. The book, how- 
ever, despite its title and despite its emphasis on reform, is no mere handbook of 
reform proposals which might seem “to be a good idea.” The crossroads which 
face Congress are, in part, the need for its immediate’ reorganization, but more 
than that they are the continual problems of legislative survival, of preventing 
the domination of this or that group, and of directing and determining public 
policy. Dr. Galloway’s prescription is, in short, that the best organized thought on 
political and economic: questions should be available to Congress and that Con- 
gress should be so organized that use can be made of this information. 

The prescription is, of course, limited, and it does not answer such other ques- 
tions as the effect of these proposals on the relationship between Congress and 
the presidential bureaucracy or even of the effect of reorganization upon the enact- 
ment of “wise” law. But limited as the prescription may be, the merit of the argu- 
ment is that it goes a long way. One could document endlessly the incidents where 
congressional time is ill-spent, and Dr. Galloway furnishes proof enough that Con- 
gress could readily slough off many unnecessary and time-consuming chores. It is 
recognized, of course, that some congressmen like to be little-men, that they would 
rather spend their time courting their constituents than thinking about public 
policy; it is further recognized that congressmen frequently perform important 
functions in supplying information to constituents and calling to the attention of 
the bureaucrats or the public the grievances of the constituents. Granting all this, 
it is not essential, and certainly not desirable, that Congress be so organized that 
its sights are focused largely on constituent affairs. To paraphrase a statement of 
Woodrow Wilson about the presidency, Congress should also attempt to be as great 
an organization as its membership and its organization allow. 

The emphasis placed by Dr. Galloway on the reorganization of the committee 
structure has resulted in a certain lopsided approach which does not give full 
significance to the deliberations on the floor of the House or the Senate and to the 
relation between the committees and their parent bodies. The rules of the House, 
for instance, admirable though they may be for enabling leaders to bring issues to 
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a vote, are not always administered so that the major policy questions to be de- 
cided by Congress are pointed. up and discussed. Moreover, the development of 
integrated, specialized, and well-staffed committees might lessen the efficacy of 
congressional debate, even of the congressional control over these committees, and 
would accordingly increase the importance of the problem of committee member 
selection. 

Although the necessity for reorganizing Congress is stressed, the book could 
stand by itself with the other contents which it contains, There are many informa- 
tive chapters which describe the functions, the organization, and the composition 
of Congress. The symposium of material, contemporary and historical, is first-rate, 
and anyone who wishes to know not only how to reform Congress but also how it 
actually operates can find here an excellent description of the process of American 
lawmaking. 


Carleton College ; Roranp YOUNG 


AMERICAN MILITARY GOVERNMENT: ITS ORGANIZATION AND 
POLICIES. By Hajo Holborn. (Washington: Infantry Journal Press, 1947. 
Pp. xiii, 243. $3.50.) 

THE impact of a book on the public mind is as much dependent on the recep- 
tiveness of public opinion as on its intrinsic merits. Professor Holborn's is a case 
in point. When it was published, in the spring of 1947, the intelligent newspaper 
reader, who at first was keenly interested in military government as the pre- 
sumable instrument for translating our war aims into a lasting peace, had become 
so befogged by conflicting reports on its achievements and by the volte-face of its 
original policies that the edge of his interest had been blunted. At the present time 
he has resigned himself to the recognition that military government in Germany 
and Japan—Austria and Korea do not seem to count because the former is a 
“liberated” nation, the latter of peripheral importance only-—is run by two army 
generals as proconsuls to whom such wide discretionary powers are delegated that 
they are conducting their missions without effective supervision by Washington 
and beyond any democratic control whatever by the people. 

Under these conditions it seems regrettable that this valuable bock was not 
available at a time when public opinion had not yet sunk into indifference. Its 
solid information could have been of considerable help in appraising both the 
criticism leveled against military government and the latter’s understandable ef- 
forts to ward it off by the assertion, as the formula goes, that “a mission under- 
taken under the most difficult circumstances is being as well accomplished as could 
have been expected.” 

Professor Holborn was privileged in being closely associated with the high-level 
planning for military government and with its subsequent development, as a con- 
sultant to the Office of Strategic Services since 1942 and in the State Department 
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atter the unconditional surrender. In addition to the opportunities afforded by this 
vantage point he applies to his assignment the training and understanding of the 
specialist in diplomatic history. To many the virtue of the book will lie in the 
emphasis on the reactions of changing political events on the shaping of military 
government planning and organization. This aspect may help to explain why 
many of the inherent uncertainties were due to the difficulties of establishing com- 
mon denominators for the peace policies so semantically and obliquely stated by 
the partners in the war coalition. The technique of military government finally 
arrived at, namely, multipartite commissions for setting forth basic policies and 
leaving their execution to the military commander of the respective zones as ap- 
plied in Germany, Austria, and Korea (though not in Japan), may seem inevitable 
in retrospect. Whether it would not have been politically more advantageous to 
convert this hybrid form into a genuinely condominial government which would 
have opened western Germany to Soviet trade in return for an Anglo-Saxon and 
French share in eastern Europe may now seem a moot point. 

Professor Holborn traces the checkered history of military government planning 
from the civil affairs division in the War Department and the Combined Civil 
Affairs Commission (intended for the co-ordination of United States and British 
policies) to the G-5 sections of the army and the inter-Allied bodies finally estab- 
lished. Separate chapters are devoted to various areas: to Italy, perhaps one of the 
less successful chapters because it does not clearly establish what military govern- 
ment actually did in Italy; to Germany before and after the surrender; to Austria 
and the Far East, the latter section somewhat too perfunctory to do justice to the 
subject in comparison with the European situation, Of particular interest are the 
discussions of the European Advisory Commission—one of the least known and 
yet most important stages of the planning because it evolved the pseudo-con- 
dominial technique of multipartite co-oparation—and of the now famous Directive 
JCS 1067/6, which until July, 1947, constituted the bible of military government 
in Germany. Events are included until the end of 1946. A judicious chapter pre- 
sents the “lessons of the occupation,” and an appendix contains important docu- 
mentary material some of which is not easily accessible elsewhere. 

The general impression the reader gains from the narrative is that the planning 
ef military government was hampered by inadequate and delayed policy decisions 
on the higher levels; by the requirements of inter-Allied compromise conditioned 
by a war of coalition intended to become a peace of coalition; and last but not least, 
by that inherent vice of American governmental structure, namely, overorganiza- 
tion on the one hand and dispersal of responsibility on the other; to overcome 
this—though they failed—efforts were made time and again by the familiar 
processes of “integration” and “co-ordination.” And even if one agrees with 
the author’s statement that “as a matter of fact, many shortcomings of Amer- 
ican Military Government—shortcomings for which it has frequently been casti- 
gated—were due to the lack of a clea- definition of American policies” (p. 105), 
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it does not fully explain the persistent intramural deficiencies of military govern- 
ment operations in the execution of policies which, at the latest with the Potsdam 
Declaration, were definite enough with respect to the fundamental four “D's” of 
demilitarization, denazification, democratization, and decentralization to permit 
a consistent and unified execution. Seen from inside, military government is far 
less “monolithic” than its intrinsic principles, the chain of command aad military 
hierarchy, would indicate. But since the author set for himself the goal of describ- 
ing “planning and organization” only, the functional aspect of military govern- 
ment was probably off limits and might have required less restrain: than was 
dictated by his official position. 

The splendid isolation of military government from our democratic processes 
being what it is, one may be skeptical at this time concerning the protection into 
the future of the lessons to be drawn from the book, Provided our tatelage (or 
what is left of it) over Germany and Japan and our participation in inter-Allied 
control of Austria and Korea will continue as the author seems inclined to believe, 
it may not be too late for a reformation in capite et membris which would include 
the establishment of a separate department for occupied areas (instead of the 
present dissipation of authority among War Department and State which makes 
proconsular independence inevitable) on the pattern of Britain and France; a 
more rational selection and training of personnel for which mutatis mutandis the 
British and French colonial services constitute precedents; a stricter control of the 
subordinate offices by the central administration inside military government which 
would guarantee that a policy is actually executed and not sidestepped; and per- 
haps a standing committee of Congress in charge of liaison with occupied areas 
operations. While such reforms would aim at a more effective civilian control of 
military government, they would not necessarily imply complete “civilianization”; 
this reviewer at least feels that civilianization in itself would not improve either 
the routine procedures or the quality of the personnel. It is only fair to say that 
the unquestionable ability of many army officers could hardly be dispensed with 
unless their replacements were selected and trained rationally. 

Professor Holborn tells an involved story with clarity, though an author even 
of his skill cannot always succeed in disentangling military government functions 
from political and diplomatic crosscurrents. The book constitutes a solid founda- 
tion for more specialized studies of military government in action which will have 
to continue where, following the limitations of his assignment, Professor Holborn 
left off. As an over-all treatment of planning and organizational phases the book 
is definitely an addition to our information concerning American military govern- 
ment. 


Amherst College KARL LOEWENSTEIN 
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AMERICAN MILITARY GOVERNMENT IN GERMANY. By Harold Zink. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1947. Pp. 272. $4.00.) 


One of the more pressing problems facing postwar Americans is that of the 
military government of Germany. Professor Zink’s timely account of the evolution 
and growth of military government should furnish background for an intelligent 
understanding of current military government policies and problems in Germany. 

In twenty-one well-written chapters Professor Zink carries the history of Amer- 
ican military government from the preliminary preparations and training in camps 
and schools in this country to the entrance of the United States Control Group 
into Berlin. Included in this span are the various phases of staff organization, 
some of the perplexing personnel problems together with resulting effects of con- 
flicting United States policies in Germany. The author also gives considerable 
attention to the programs of denazification, education, and economics, 

In conclusion, Professor Zink takes the government to task for its apparently 
slipshod method of handling the military government of Germany and the Amer- 
ican public for its obvious indifference toward our program. Finally, he lists four 
essentials of a successful program in Germany: (1) a program in Germany of at 
least ten years’ duration, (2) a civil agency to be set up to conduct American 
reconstruction efforts in Germany, (3) a trained staff on civil service basis, backed 
by sufficient funds to man the agency, and (4) co-operative effort toward the 
unification of Germany on the part of the four Allied nations. | 

Like so many army specialists, Professor Zink seems to allow his enthusiasm 
for his work to dim his view of the “big picture.” Among other things, he com- 
plains about the rigorous physical training program required of military govern- 
ment personnel, even though many of them were assigned to combat units and 
were required to endure the same hardships as infantrymen, Admittedly, military 
government received far too little attention in its earlier stages, but it must be 
remembered that our leaders were primarily concerned with winning the war. 

Without doubt, this bcok represents one of the most comprehensive works on 
the subject to date, 


Scarsdale, New York O. STANLEY STONESIFER, JR. 


BARTOLOMÉ MITRE: A POET IN ACTION. By Myra Cadwalader Hole. 
(New York: Hispanic Institute in the United States. 1947. Pp. 206.) 


STARTING from the definition that “a poet is a heart in unison with his time 
and his country,” the author of this book notes that “Mitre played an essential 
role in the transformation of his country from conditions of anarchy, and of 
feudalism, to a state of unity and progress.” Her book “attempts to present Mitre's 
life as a whole after treating each important aspect of it. The comparison of his 
life and books with those of his contemporaries, constitutes a narrative of Argen- 
tine history and literature in the Nineteenth Century.” Whether or not readers 
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will be willing to accept the basic assumption of her definition of a poet, there 
seems to be no question that the author has set herself too great a task to be 
handled adequately within the compass of her book. 

The work is divided into three sections and an appendix. Entitled “Prologue 
to Power,” the first section (pp. 3-25) relates Mitre’s early life in Argentina, in 
Uruguay, and in the years of exile on the West Coast. The second section (pp. 
29-113) contains eight chapters on Mitre’s role as a “Maker of History.” The 
final section, “Man of Letters” (pp. 117-91), treats of Mitre’s historical writing, 
his views on Spanish American literature and on the practical value of poetry, 
his original verse, and his translations of Dante and Horace. This section concludes 
with a chapter entitled “Retrospect and Prophecy.” The appendix (pp. 195-206) 
gives a chronological outline of Argentine history “for reference in reading this 
book,” a bibliography, and an index. 

Unfortunately this biography of a “Maker of History” has been written by one 
of obviously nonhistorical training. As a result, blithe historical generalities and 
a lack of specific documentation for many a controversial point prove a very real 
weakness in a book which, in its consideration of Mitre as a man of letters, makes 
a useful contribution to critical literature. Historical material is handled in a strik- 
ingly casual manner and with an oversimplification which results in a totally inade- 
quate relation of the course of historical events; there are individual statements of 
highly questionable accuracy. 

Whether or not the author ever proves her right to a belief that “Mitre, steer- 
ing the Argentine craft through dangerous waters, earned the right to his own 
phrase, ‘A poet in action,’” is a moot question. But she does introduce the general 
reader to a long-needed, popularly written account, in the English language, of 
the life of a great American, and in the pages devoted to Mitre’s literary work she 
makes her contribution to the field of literary criticism. 


Los Angeles, California Mapauine W. NicHoLs 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORICAL WRITINGS PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE EMPIRE, 1940-1945. By Louis B. Frewer, Superintendent of Rhodes 
House Library, Oxford. (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1947, pp. xx, 346, 45s.) This is 
an exceedingly useful check list. It covers the entries thar would ordinarily have ap- 
peared as the British contribution to the International Bibliography of Historical 
Sciences, which has not appeared since 1938. Mr. Frewer and the publisher have 
placed historical students in their debt by filling this gap as far as Great Britain and 
the Empire is concerned. 


STUDIES AND ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY.OF SCIENCE AND LEARNING 
OFFERED IN HOMAGE TO GEORGE SARTON ON THE OCCASION OF HIS 
SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY 31 AUGUST 1944. Edited by M. F. Ashley Montagu. 
(New York, Henry Schuman, 1947, pp. xiv, 597, $12.00.) On August 31, 1944, George 
Sarton, professor of the history of science at Harvard University, attained his sixtieth 
birthday and on that day a group of his friends, students, and admirers honored him 
with the gift of a volume of studies on the history of science and learning. This 
homage is richly deserved, and only the war prevented this magnificently printed and 
beautifully illustrated book from appzaring in a multivolumed format authored by 
many more contributors. It is of course impossible in small compass to do more than 
describe some of the studies and esszys skillfully edited by M. F. Ashley Montagu, 
who is also one of the contributors, with some “Suggestions for the Better Correlation 
of Literature and Science.” Charles Siager of England provides us with “A Word on 
the Philosophic Background of Vesalius”; Bern Dibner, an engineer, discusses in 
masterly fashion “Leonardo da Vinci: Military Engineer”; Professor F. J. Cole presents 
the views of “Dr. William Croone on Generation,” while Richard H. Shryock takes up 
“The Strange Case of Wells’s Theory of Natural Selection (1813): Some Comments on 
the Dissemination of Scientific Ideas.” Ann Arber discusses some aspects of “Analogy 
in the History of Science,” and Giorgio de Santillana has an essay on “Positivism and 
the Technocratic Ideal in the XIXth Century.” Grant McColley writes on “Humanism 
and the History of Language,” and James R. Ware on “Grammar, Chinese.” Finally, 
one of the most interesting essays is Ly Robert K. Merton on “The Role of the Intel- 
lectual in Public Bureaucracy.” There are in all twenty-eight contributions, reflecting 
the wide-ranging scholarship and expensive intellectual curiosity of the man they were 
designed to honor. Modest, almost retiring, but with boundless energy and unfailing 
industry, George Sarton has labored for more than a quarter of a century to establish 
the history of science as an independent discipline. This volume demonstrates that his 
labors have not been in vain and that many disciples have kindled their own scholarly 
lamps at his.ever-burning dame. "Morris C. Lerxinp 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN MEDICINE: AN INTERPRETATION OF 
THE SOCIAL AND SCIENTIFIC FACTORS INVOLVED. By Richard Harrison 
Shryock. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1947, pp. xv, 457, xv, $5.00.) This book was 
first issued in 1936 by the University of Pennsylvania Press. The edition was small 
and soon exhausted, for the volume was recognized as an authoritative interpretation 
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of both the scientific and the social factors that have been of importance in the de- 
velopment of modern medicine. Professor Shryock, a competent general historian, is 
recognized by the medical profession as the leading authority on the form of medicine 
now practiced in the United States. The new printing of the earlier work is therefore 
welcome, particularly as he has thoughtfully revised the material used in the first 
edition, enlarged a considerable portion of it and brought it up to date. The book 
thus becomes a basic treatise on the subject, sound in its approach and scholarly in its 
interpretation. Of the added chapters, the most important are those dealing with | 
psychiatry and the impact of the Freudian concept on the development of our knowl- 
edge of mental disease and the discussion of the controversial subject of socialized 
medicine, particularly in the light of the attitude of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. The pending bills for federal legislation of compulsory health insurance are 
discussed with great clarity of thought, the author carefully avoiding aligning himself 
with any specific proposal. Fully annotated and with a good index, this finely printed 
volume is a credit to both the author and the publisher. Henry R. Vets, M.D. 


DOUGLAS OF THE FIR: A BIOGRAPHY OF DAVID DOUGLAS, BOTANIST. 
By Athelstan George Harvey. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1947, pp. x, 
290, $4.00.) The brilliant career of this young Scotch naturalist was ended by a 
horrible death in Hawaii in 1834 at the age of thirty-five, but no man has a nobler 
monument than the majestic fir tree, named for Douglas and first seen by him on 
the banks of the Columbia River in 1825. To his credit also are some two hundred 
other botanical discoveries, a number of which bear his name. The Pacific Northwest 
was the scene of most, but by no means all, of his expeditions and discoveries. To the 
eastern United States and upper Canada he devoted four months of travel, chiefly to 
seek new fruit trees, for earlier botanists like Michaux, Pursh, and Nutt all had 
botanized the Atlantic seaboard and published the results of their labors. Douglas’ 
real contributions were made in the Pacific Northwest and in Hawaii in the face of 
great difficulties and dangers. Mr. Harvey has reconstructed the whole story from all 
available sources and presents it clearly and interestingly. The volume should not be 
overlooked by historians of the areas visited by Douglas. G.S.F, 


PAGEANT OF EUROPE: SOURCES AND SELECTIONS FROM THE RENAIS- 
SANCE TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Raymond Phineas Stearns, Department of 
History in the University of Illinois. (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1947, pp. xxix, 


1032, $5.00.) 


HISTOIRE DE L'ESPAGNE. Par Pierre Vilar, Agrégé de PUniversité. [“Que sais-je?” 
275.] (Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1947, pp. 136.) 


THE SPIRIT OF CATALONIA. By J. Trueta. (New York, Oxford University Press, 
1946, pp. 198, $2.50.) The attempt of Trueta to imprison in words the spirit of Cata- 
lonia is disappointing. It is clearly a labor of love, well planned and filled with worth- 
while material, But irrelevant facts, wild generalizations, and tortured English con- 
stantly get between the reader and the message. The inclusion of informative biograph- 
ical accounts, for example, is one of the chief merits of the book. One may possibly 
defend the propriety of placing Vives, born in Valencia, on this Catalan roll of honor. 
But Trueta must be challenged when he adds to the list, “a brilliant Spanish scholar, 
Castelar, of Catalan descent on his mother’s side,” and when he writes, “Those two 
men, Menendez Pelayo and Giner de los Rios, introduced ideas from Catalonia to 
Castile.” The book is liberally sprinkled with sentences which surprise and annoy. 
Thus the Catalan confederation of the fourteenth century is held to be “the only 
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precedent of the British Commonwealth.” Again “the maritime powers of the Catalans 
continued to grow until they became the leading sea power of the Western World, a 
position: which they held from the middle of the thirteenth century to the end of the 
fifteenth.” We are told that the Peace (of the church) and the Truce (of God), “for 
the first time established by the Church in Catalonia ...in 1041 ... was afterwards 
also accepted by the majority cf the western nations.” Many of Trueta's sentences are 
so involved that three readings fail to clarify them. They should have been pruned, as 
well as the statement that three towns of southern France “were the focus from 
which light was shed .. .” The subject is an excellent one, the research is more than 
adequate in amount and quality. The result, however, reflects no credit upon the 
men who encouraged the autkor, nor the publisher who accepted it. 
J. J. Van Nosrranp 


A DICTIONARY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. By 4. M. Hyamson. (Wash- 
ington, Public Affairs Press, 1947, pp. 353, $3.75.) WHITES POLITICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. By Wilbur W. White, Professor of Political Science and Dean, Graduate 
School, Western Reserve University. (Cleveland, World Publishing Company, 1947, 
pp. 378, $3.50.) Though somewhat similar in purport, these two useful reference books 
are markedly different in content and treatment. The Hyamson volume, a photo-offset 
reprint of the British edition of 1946, is less a dictionary in form than an alphabetical 
collection of condensed survey articles. Its character may perhaps be suggested by 
listing the first half-dozen entries: Aalard Islands; Abyssinia; Abyssinian Pact; A.B.C. 
Nations; Aden; and Afghanistan. Altogether they occupy five pages, each entry giving 
a swift summary of the essential historical, geographical, political, and economic facts 
involved. The organization of material throughout is primarily on geographical lines, 
with a large proportion of entries also on important events, institutions, and natural 
resources in world politics, This kind of book is not the best for quick reference to 
less-important facts, but nevertheless is exceptionally successful in what it attempts to 
do. It suffers, unfortunately, in that its entries do not extend beyond March, 1946, a 
distinct handicap in these fast-moving times to a work composed in considerable part 
of chronological surveys. No errors have been caught by this reviewer in either of the 
publications in question. White’s volume is more truly a dictionary. The same device 
indicates its emphasis on concise definitions of words, phrases, and political institutions, 
particularly those applicable to the American scene. The first half-dozen entries occupy 
less than half a page; they are: A.A.A.; abate; ABC Powers; abdicate; ability theory; 
and abolitionist. Published in August, 1947, this work is up-to-date enough to include 
references to the Truman Doctrine (but not the Marshall Plan), the ADA, and the 
PCA. Its longest entry, one and a half pages, is devoted to World War Il; it has no 
entry for India. Conversely and perhaps typically, Hyamson has no entry for World 
War II but devotes fourteen and a half pages—the longest article in the book-—to 
India. Tuomas K. Forp 


AREA STUDIES: WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THEIR IMPLICATIONS FOR 
RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. By Robert B. Hall, University of Mich- 
igan, (New York, Social Science Research Council, 1947, pp. 90, $1.00.) 


THE INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM CF GOVERNING MANKIND. By Philip C. 
Jessup, Columbia University. Foreword by George C. S. Benson, (Claremont, Calif., 
Claremont College, 1947, pp. ix, 63, $2.50.) 


IMMUNITIES AND PRIVILEGES OF INTERNATIONAL OFFICIALS: THE 
EXPERIENCE OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By Martin Hill. (Washington, 
Carnegie Endowment for Internationzl Peace, 1947, pp. xiv, 281, $2.50.) 
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THE CULTURAL APPROACH: ANOTHER WAY IN INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS. By Ruth Emily McMurry and Muna Lee. (Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1947, pp. xi, 280, $3.50.) This book serves a practical purpose. It pro- 
vides a summary of the official information about bilateral long-range programs of 
cultural relations as carried on by some ten countries, France, Germany, Japan, USSR, 
Great Britain, four republics of Latin America, and the United States. It does not 
evaluate the character and effectiveness of these programs but offers the official judg- 
ment of each country on its work, The authors, with long experience in the field of 
cultural relations both in the government and in private capacities, know more about 
the subject than anyone else in this country and can be trusted as careful, thorough ` 
guides. Since to the reviewer’s knowledge no comparable survey has been written in 
any of the Western countries, the volume should prove to be basic for more countries 
than our own and should exert an international influence at a crucial point in history. 
Every country is sponsoring and supporting financially some kind of official cultural 
relations; but the forms, scope and magnitude of the official programs, the relation to 
official foreign policy, the relation of the official work to that of private organizations ' 
concerned with bilateral cultural contacts, the responsibility of bilateral relations in 
comparison with that of UNESCO—these problems remain in most countries in a 
state of discussion. The present book should greatly assist in clarifying the answer to 
these questions of policy and administrative organization by supplying for the first 
time a factual comparative basis for long-range decisions. As the authors say, all coun- 
tries, especially those trying to recover from the Nazi blackout, are passionately eager 
for information, not propaganda, about the rest of the world in all fields of human 
activity. The United States is unquestionably the country about which the desire for 
knowledge is greatest. If the public will draw the necessary lessons from this book and 
press a hesitant and reluctant Congress to favorable action, the democratic culture of 
the United States (let us not quarrel over definitions) can, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
exert an influence on other countries to an extent unique in the history of civilization. 
Students of history should find this book useful in at least two fundamental ways: 
first, they are notified that a new period of cultural relations among nations is well 
under way and that the planned official character of many of these relations renders 
them significant not merely in intellectual history but in economic and political affairs; 
second, they are given the opportunity.to study in action modern methads of cultural 
relations. They can thereby check on the meaningfulness of their criteria for judging 

‘the character and effectiveness of international cultural relations in similar periods of 
history. Eucene N. ANDERSON 


: THE WAR: SIXTH YEAR. By Edgar McInnis, Associate Professor of History, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1947, pp. viii, 344, $3.00.) 
‘ With this sixth volume, which covers the period from October, 1944, to September 2, 
1945, Professor McInnis concludes the very valuable work which he began in 1939- 
1940. The present book not only has all the good qualities of the earlier ones, but in 
addition it has benefited from the author’s having had access to certain documents 
which might have been denied him if the war were still in progress, For instance, 
he is able to discuss the Yalta conference in the light of the secret agreement which 
was made with Russia regarding the Far East but which was not published until 
February, 1946. Incidentally, Professor McInnis apparently is not among those who 
now feel that the concessions to Stalin were needlessly high. Rather he believes that 
“at the time of its conclusion the agreement offered advantages which it was impossible 
to overestimate.” It has benefited, also, from the fact that the author had access to 
final official reports by Eisenhower, Marshall, and others, and was not forced, as in 
earlier volumes, to depend primarily for his facts on the daily communiqués from the 
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different areas: Considering the six volumes as a whole, it appears that each, at the 
time it was first published, was noteworthy and valuable because it presented for the 
general reader a contemporary outline, analysis, integration, and interpretation of often 
widely separated and confusing events. That some of the author's interpretations and 
judgments were later proved to be mis-aken by the course of events does not detract 
particularly from the merit of the work as a whole; for, in the future, Professor 
McInnis’ volumes will be extremely valuable because they reflect an intelligent ob- 
server's changing reactions to events as they unfolded throughout the Second World 
War. These volumes will probably give readers much more of the real atmosphere 
of the war as it appeared to those living through it than will volumes written entirely 
from official sources some years hence. F. Lee Benns 


ARTICLES 


HERBERT Rosinski. The Place of War in History. Infantry Jour., Nov. 

N. S. B. Gras. What Is Capitalism in the Light of History? Bull. Business Hist, Soc., Oct. 

EarL J. HaMicron, Origin and Growth of the National Debt in Western Europe. Am. Ec, Rev., 
May. 

Mary E. Humpureys, The Teaching of American History in England. History, Sept., 1946. 

Francis NEILson. Toynbee’s “A Study of His:ory.” Am. Jour. Ec. and Sociol., VI, no. 4. 

ARNOLD TOYNBEE, Churches and Civilization. Yale Rev., Autumn. 

Max F. Brünn, Wiener kongressens aktuelle betydning. Samtiden, 1947, no, 7. 

SHELBY T. McCoy. Rationalists and Religior in the Eighteenth Century. South Atlantic Quar., 
Oct, 

Gustav E, MueLLeEr. Heinrich Pestalozzi as Philosopher. Persoralist, Autumn. 

PauL Diercen. Uber die Wiederkehr führender Denkweisen in der geschichtlichen Entwicklung 
der Medizin. Forschungen und Forschritte, May. 

JOHANNES Hoops. Geschichte des Olbaums. Ibid. 

EDUARD Sprancer. Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der deutschen Volksschule. 1bid., June. 

JoseprH BERNHART. Das Damonische in der Geschichte. Wandlung, June, 1946. 

F. Dvornik. Western and Eastern Traditions of Central Europe. Rev. Politics, Oct. 

Howard R. Marrano, American Opinion on Sardinia's Participation in the Crimean War, South 
Atlantic Quar., Oct. 

Lesu C. Trnany. Bibliography of Post-Armistice Hungarian Historiography. Am. Slavic and 
East Eur. Rev., VI, nos. 16-17. 

JosepH REMENYI, Hungarian Publications in English. Ibid. 

G. I. Brătianu. L'histoire roumaine écrite par les historiens hongrois. Deuxiéme partie, Rev, hist. 
du Sud-Est Européen, XXIII, 1946. 

Leonarp Uncer. The Economy of the Free Territory of Trieste. Geog. Rev., Oct. 

J. H. Mower. The Republic of Liberia. Jour. Negro Hist., July. 
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R. O, FAULKNER. The Euphrates Campaign cf Tuthmosis III. Jour. Egypt, Archaeol., XXXII. 
WiLLram F. Evcerron. The Government and the Governed in the Egyptian Empire. Jour. Near 
East. Stud., July. 


1 Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed by the 
persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise responsible only 
for the lists of articles and documents. 
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James HorweLL. Naval Activity in the Days of Solomon and Rameses III. Antiquity, June. 

ALAN H. GARDINER. The Instruction Addressed to Kagemni and His Brethren. four. Egypt. 
Archaeol., XXXIIL. 

G. A. WAINWRIGHT. Zeberged: The Shipwrecked Sailor's Island. Ibid. 

JarosLav Černý, Studies in the Chronology of the Twenty-First Dynasty. Ibid. 

Dows Dunnam. Notes on the History of Kush, 850 B.c.-A.D. 350. 4m. Jour. Archaeol., July, 1946 
[correction]. 

Esie J. BAUMGARTEL. Herodotus on Min. Antiquity, Sept. 

Bruno Meissner. Das zukünftige “Babylonisch-assyrische Handwörterbuch.” Forschungen und 
Fortschritte, May. 

G. Murray. The Future of Greek Studies. Jour. Hell. Stud., LXV. 

JACQUELINE CHITTENDEN. The Master of Animals. Hesperia, Apr. 

Jean LecLauT. Diosemiai, Rev. archéol., Apr. 

I, Perret, Néoptolème et les Molosses. Rev. étud. anc., Jan., 1946. 

L, MOULIMER. La nature et la date du crime des Alcméonides. bid., July, 1946. 

Lucr Moretti. Sparta alla metà del vi secolo. Riv. filol, class,, LXXIV. 

H.-1. Marrou. Les classes d'âge de la jeunesse spartiate. Rev. étud. anc., July, 1946. 

Lupwic Drusner. Das attische Weinlesefest, Forschungen und Fortschritte, May. 

H. MicHELL. The Iron Money of Sparta. Phoenix, Spring. 

WiLLiam WaLLace. Greek Coins and Greek History, Ibid. 

1d. The Demes of Eretria. Hesperia, Apr. 

BENJAMIN D. Mexrrr. The Persians at Delphi. Ibid. 

F. Jacosy. The First Athenian Prose Writer, Mnemosyne, XIII. 

N. G. L, Hammond. Naval Operations in the South Channel of Corcyra, 435-433 B.C. Jour. 
Hell. Stud., LXV. 

F. E. Apcockx. EIMITEIXISMOZ in the Archidamian War. Class. Rev., May. 

P. CLocne. La politique extérieure de Lacédémone après la mort d’Agis HI (fin). Rev. étud. anc., 
Jan. 

HERMANN FRANKEL, Note on the Closing Sections of Pseudo-Xenophon's Constitution of the 
Athenians. Am. Jour. Philol., July. 

Thomas MEANS. Plutarch, On the Death of Cyrus. Class. Weekly, Nov. 3. 

Eras J. BICKERMAN. Apocryphal Correspondence of Pyrrhus. Class, Philol., July. 

A. Aymarp. Autour de Philippe V de Macédoine [review article]. Rev, étud, anc., Jan., 1946. 

Jonn H. Kenr. The Intercalary Year 157/6 B.c. Hesperia, July. 

Georces Daux. L'Archonte Athénien Diocles (139/8 av. J.-C.). Ibid., Apr. 

UrricH WiLckenN, Zum Abschluss der “Urkunden der Ptolemáerzeit (UPZ).” Forschungen und 
Fortschritte, Apr. 

Jonn BRADFORD. Etruria from the Air, Antiquity, June. 

J. ANDRÉ. Les relations politiques et personelles de Cicéron et Asinius Pollio. Rev, étud. lat., 
XXIV. 

M. Ramsaun. Les prologues de Salluste et la démonstration morale dans son oeuvre. Ibid. 

E. Bicxerman. La lettre de Mithridate dans les “Histoires” de Salluste. Ibid. 

P. L. Meucci. Le lettere greche di Bruto, Stud. ital. filol, class., XIX. 

SiLvio AccaME. Roma e la lega dei Lesbi, Riv. filol. class., LXXIV. 

P. GRIMAL. Auguste et Athénodore (fin). Rev. étud. anc., Jan., 1946. 

Ep. LIECHTENHAN. Quelques réflexions sur la table claudienne et Tac, Ann. XI, 23 et 24. Rev. 
étud. lat., XXIV, 

Eucenio MANNI. Lotta politica e guerra civile nel 68-69 a. C. Riv. filol. class., LXXIV. 

LEONARDO FERRERO. La voce pubblica nel proemio degli Annali di Tacito. Ibid. 

G. Drioux. Les Nerviens dans l'armée romaine. Rev. étud. anc., Jan., 1946. 

PIERRE COURCELLE, Commodien et les invasions du v* siècle, Rev. Gud. lat., XXIV. 

B. WiLxinsoN. An Aspect of the Decline of Citizenship in the Later Roman Empire. Phoenix, 
Spring. 

R. HenrioN. La recherche scientifique en ancien droit romain. Latomus, Apr. 

LeopoLD WENGER. Römisches. Recht in historischer und juristischer Anschauung. Forschungen 
und Fortschritte, Apr. 
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GERHARD RoDzNwaLDT. Die Leistung Roms fir die europäische Kunst. Ibid., May. 

P. Weurnzeumier. En territóire viennois. Rev. étud: anc., Jan, 1946. 

Guo BARBIERI. Ancora sul “praefectus orac maritimae.” Riv. filol, class, LXXIV. 

Morton S, Enslin, Irenaeus: Mostly Prolegomena. Harvard Theol. Rev., July. 

Id, Puritan of Carthage. Jour. Religion, July. 

Martin DisBeLmS, Die Apostelgeschichte als Geschichtsquelle. Forschungen und Fortschritte, 
June. 


ARCHAEOLIGICAL ARTICLES 


Leroy Waterman. The Treasuries of Solomon’s Private Chapel. Jour. Near East. Stud., July. 

F. A. SCHAEFFER. Nouvelles archéologiques de Chypre, I. Rev. archéol., Apr. 

GERHART ROrENWALT. Europäische Züge der kretischen Kunst. Forschungen und Fortschritte, 
June. 

Orro JoHaNnNn3EN. Probleme der älteren Geschichte des Eisens. Ibid., May. 

Oscar BroNE=R. The Corinthian Altar Painter, Hesperia, July. 

F. ViLLarD. L'évolution des coupes attiques à figures noires, Rev. étud. anc., July, 1946. 

Homer A. TEompson. The Excavation of the Athenian Agora, 1940-46. Hesperia, July. 

Fr. Cumont. Alexandre mourant ou Mithra Tauroctone. Rev. archéol., Jan. 

Jean PoviLLoux, Les fouilies et découvertes Je Larisa sur l'Hermos. Ibid., Apr. 

P. MerLar. Jupiter Dolichenus, Sérapis et Isis. [@id., Jan. 

FERDINANDO CasTaGNOLi. Il tempio dei Penati 2 la Velia. Rie. filol. class., LXXIV. 

CH. Picar, A travers les musées et les sites de l'Afrique du Nord, Recherches archéologiques: 
I. Maroc. Ree. archéol., Apr. 


INSCRIPTIONS AND COINS 


ALAN H. Garpiner. Davies's Copy of the Great Speos Artemidos Inscription. Jour. Egypt. 
4rchaeol., XXXII. 

Wittram C, Hayes. Royal Decrees from the Temple of Min at Coptus. Ibid. 

M. N. Top. The Progress of Greek Epigrapky, 1941-45. Jour, Hell. Stud., LXV. 

BENJAMIN D. Meritt. An Attic Treaty with an Unknown State. dm. Jour. Philol., July. 

C. P. Loucuran, S.J., and A. E, Rausrrscnex. Three Attic Proxeny Decrees. Hesperia, Apr. 

BENJAMIN D. Mexirr. Greek Inscriptions. 1£:d., July. 

W. Kenprick Prircuetr. Greek Inscriptions Ibid, 

MARKELLOS Th. Mrrsos. Greek Inscriptions. /3:d., Apr. 

MiTcHELL and ETHEL LEVENSOHN, Inscriptions on the South Slope of the Acropolis. Ibid. 

Wintrrep R. MERKEL, Notes on South-Slope inscriptions. Ibid. - 

J. H, Joncxees, Notes on the Coinage of Athens, Mnemosyne, XII. 

BENJAMIN D, Merrrr. Honors to Faustina at Corinth. Class. Philol., July. 

Hersert Brocu, The Roman Brick-Stamps Not Published in Volume XV of the “Corpus In- 
scriptionura Latinarum.” Harvard Stud. Class, Philol, LXVI-LXVIL l 

E. L. SUKENIK. Some Unpublished Coins of Aelia Capitolina. Jewish Quar. Rev., Oct. 


Medieval History 


Bernard |. Holm 


RECHERCHES SUR L'HOMMAGE EN MARCHE ET LES FRONTIERES FEO- 
DALES. Par Jean-François Lemarigrier, Chargé de cours à la Faculté de Droit de 
Lille, Archiviste-Paléographe, [Travacx et Mémoires de l'Université de Lille, Nouvelle 
Série, Droit et Lettres, XXIV.] (Lille, Bibliothèque universitaire, 1945, pp. xx, 191.) . 
This interesting monograph, awarded the second Prix G®bert by the Académie des 
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Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, concerns an aspect of feudalism largely neglected since 
Brussel discussed it in 1739. L’hommage en marche, says M. Lemarignier, involves a 
double problem: the nature of the homage and the nature of the march. In brilliant 
fashion, he describes the formation of two frontiers. The Norman march, formed 
largely in one piece (911-933), was a fairly precise line, corresponding in general to 
the limits of the old pagi and ecclesiastical divisions. In contrast, the Champagne- 
Burgundian march was a confused région-limite, formed by the thrust and counter- 
thrust of feudal forces after the dislocation of the pagí. Using the available narrative 
sources, the author describes how the Norman dukes received and rendered homage 
and made war and peace on their frontiers. He discusses the nature of the homage, 
beginning with the much debated meeting at Claire-sur-Epte in 911. He agrees with 
Lot, Dumas, and Prentout, against Flach, that Rollo did homage, but contends that, 
until the twelfth century when feudal law began to crystallize, such homage was not 
` a real hommage vassalique; it was an hommage de paix. The reviewer is reminded 
of Professor Powicke’s remark: “Alliance and allegiance were never far apart in the 
mediaeval world” (Loss of Normandy, p. 123). By the end of the twelfth century, 
great feudatories (notably John when summoned to Paris) were claiming as a privi- 
lege the right of appearing and doing homage only in the march, Thirteenth century 
documents dealing with homage in the Champagne-Burgundian march are largely 
letters of non-prejudice, reserving the privilege of hommage en marche, even while 
homage is done elsewhere. While confining himself chiefly to instances of Aommage 
en marche cited by Brussel, the author, in conclusion, points to the desirability of 
examining the problem with reference to other frontiers between other great feuda- 
tories. “Enfin, l'hommage de paix, lié ou non a l'hommage en marche, se rencontre-t-il 
plus communément qu'on ne croit dans les rapports des hauts-vassaux et du roi? Et 
aussi dans les rapports des hauts-vassaux entre eux, question qui n'a jamais fait l'objet 
d'une étude d'ensemble?” (p. 180). It is to be hoped that the author himself will under- 
take further study of these questions, ELIZABETH CHAPIN FURBER 


OTON DE GRANDSON: SA VIE ET SES POESIES. Par Arthur Piaget. [Mémoires 
et Documents publiés par la Société d’Histoire de la Suisse Romande, troisième série, 
tome I.] (Lausanne, Librairie Payot, 1941, pp. 495, 12 fr.) 


UN ALCHIMISTE AU XVIe SIECLE, OU BATTONAT, LA SEIGNEURIE DE 
GENEVE ET LE COMTE DE GRUYERE. Par Henri Naef. HUMBERT LE 
BATARD DE SAVOIE. Par Ernest Cornaz. [Mémoires et Documents publiés par 
la Société d’Histoire de la Suisse Romande, troisième série, tome II.] (Lausanne, 
Librairie Payot, 1946, pp. 397, 12 fr.) The first 234 pages of this volume will interest 
students of intolerance, counterfeiting, alchemy, and legal procedure in the second 
half of the sixteenth century. Savoy is the locale and George Battonat is in the dock. 


LE DOTTRINE POLITICHE DA LUTERO A SUAREZ. By Giuseppe Santonastaso. 
(Milan, Arnoldo Mondadori, 1946, pp. 132, 210 p.) This slender volume is a rather 
inconclusive general survey of the development of political theory during the hundred 
years of the Reformation and Counter Reformation. Its treatment is outmoded by its 
strictly verbal handling of doctrinal issues, without adequate attention to the cultural 
or class setting of the ideas treated. The author is further handicapped by his reliance 
throughout upon obsolete secondary works, such as Treumann on the monarchomachs 
or Gierke on Althusius. Works of decisive importance for his period, such as those 
of Macllwain, M. Weber, and Mesnard, to mention only three, have been used quite 
inadequately, if at all. Altogether, one gets the impression of very sloppy scholarship, 
even though the numerous errors in spelling, punctuation, and printing are excused 
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by the publisher as due to the great difficulties of bookmaking in Italy at the moment 
(1946). But the weak scholarship could be forgiven, if the book had a striking, sug- 
gestive thesis. Such, unfortunately, is rot the case. Maybe I am doing Santonastaso an 
injustice, but I can find only trite ard familiar themes. One of the really exciting 
problems of Suarez’, the Jesuit’s, political theory is to show it as part of the Counter 
Reformation’s attempt to reintegrate a universal culture irretrievably rent asunder by 
the breakdown of a universal religion as expounded by a universal church, by trans- 
ferring the moral sanctions of universal validity to a faith-approved, that is to say, 
church-approved national monarchy (namely, that of Spain). But instead our author 
remains with the time-honored commonplaces of state and church and the rest. 
C. J. FRIEDRICH 


Scriptorium is a new journal which will interest many others beside the professional 
palaeographer. As its subtitle indicates, it is to be an “International Review of Manu- 
script Studies,” edited by F. Masai, librarian of the manuscript section of the Belgian 
Royal Library. For British assistant editor there is Professor Neil R. Ker of Oxford, 
and for America Professor Jacob Hammer of New York. Plans are for two issues a 
year, to form a volume of 360 pages and 48 plates. The first issue is handsomely 
printed and covers a wide variety of subjects in three languages. Articles appearing 
in this first number are listed below. Price to American subscribers: a mere twelve 
dollars. 


GENERAL, POLITICAL, AND INSTITUTIONAL 


B, M. Peesres, Edward Kenneth Rand (1871-1945), Scriptorium, I, fasc. 1, 1946-47. 

Grorce R. Corrman. The Mediaeval Academy: Evaluation and Revaluation. Speculum, July. 

EUGENIO Dupré THESEIDER. Medioevo “barbarico” e “tenebroso”? Sophia, XIIT—XIV, fasc. 4. 

Grorces-L. LeEsaGE. Bulletin historique: La production historique en Italie de 1940 4 1945 
[moyen âge]. Rev. kist., Jan.—Mar. 

STANISLAW KOSCIALKOWSKI. Rome and Byzantium in the Culture of Medieval Europe. Bull. 
Polish Inst. Arts and Sci. in Am., IV. 

RAYMOND LANTIER. Christian and Merovingian Gaul. Antiquaries Jour., Jan.—Apr. 

Feke Mareu Y Lloris. De la Hispania tarraconense visigoda a la Marca hispánica carolina. 
Analecta Sacra Tarraconensta, XIX. 

R. ForeviLLE and M. MoLLar. Bibliographie pour l'étude de la société féodale en France. Rev. 
d'hist. de la philos. et d’hist. générale de la civilisation, Oct, 1946. 

SIDNEY PAINTER, Magna Carta. Am. Hist, Rev., Oct. 

CAROLINE SHILLABER. Edward I, Builder of Towns. Speculum, July. 

HeLeN Succerr. A Letter Describing Richard II’s Reconciliation with the City of London, 1392. 
Eng. Hist. Rev., Aor. ' 

GeorcE L, Haskins. Parliament in the Later Middle Ages. Am. Hist, Rev., July. 

F. L. CarsTEN. The Origins of the Junkers, Eng. Hist, Rev., Apr. 

Cu. Hicouner. Charles VIH, Jean de Foix-Narbonne et le comte de Comminges. Rev. Aíst., 
Apr.—June, 


LEGAL AND Economic 


Simon Srein. Lex Salica, UL. Speculum, July. 

Francis N. EsreY, The Meaning of Placitum and Mallum in the Capitularies. Ibid. 

Marc BLocH. Comment et pourquoi finit l'esclavage antique. Annales, Apr.—June, 

Maurice Lomsarn, Les bases monétaires d'uns suprematie économique: L’or musulman du vue 
au x10 siècle. Ibid. : 

FERNAND BRAUDEL. Misère et banditisme au xvre siècle, Ibid. 

CHarLes MorazÉ, A un critique ami: à prepcs de Simon de Montfort. Ibid. 

F. Winiamson. The Tribal Hidage. Notes and Queries, Sept. 20, 1947. 
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B. H. Purxam. Records of Courts of Common Law, Especially of the Sessions of the Justices of 
the Peace: Sources for the Economic History of England in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., XCI, no. 3. 

GERHARD ScHMIDT. Mediterranean Elements in the British Navigation Act [ancient and esp. 
medieval antecedents]. Speculum, July. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 


Francis X. Murphy. The Problem of St. Jerome. Am. Eccl, Rev., Aug. 

W. ULLMANN. Medieval Hospices, Month, July. 

M. DesHouLIERES. L'Isle-sur-Marmande et les monastères colombaniens du Berry. Kev. Mabillon, 
May-Dec., 1946. 

Jonn Hennic. Irish Saints in Early German Literature. Speculum, July. 

D. O. Lorrin. Nouveaux fragments théologiques de l'école d'Anselme de Laon. Deux manuscrits 
d'Oxford. Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale, Jan., 1947. 

Id, Le commentaire d'Alexandre de Hales sur les Sentences, Ibid. 

M. GRABMANN. Das Weiterleben und Weiterwirken des moral-theologischen Schrifztums des hl. 
Thomas von Aquin im Mittelalter, Divus Thomas, Mar. 

Vicrorin Doucet. The History of the Problem of the Authenticity of the Summa, Franciscan 
Stud., Mar. 

Francesco Russo. S. Francesco e i Francescani nella letteratura profetica gioachimita. Misc. 
Francescana, vol. 46, fasc. 1-4. 

Ernest A. Moopy. Ockham, Buridan, and Nicholas of Autrecourt. Franciscan Stud., June. 

L. STINGLHAMBER. Prédicateurs au moyen âge, Nouv. rev. théol., June. 

Ray C. Perry. Emphasis on the Gospel and Christian Reform in Late Medieval Preaching. Church 
Hist., June. 

Rosatinp Hitt. Two Northamptonshire Chantries. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

Mrs. A. H. LLorp. Notes on Cambridge Clerks Petitioning for Benefices, 1370-1399 [concl.]. 
Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, XX, no. 61. 

James F. Larxin. The Status of Scholarship on St. Thomas More. Am. Eccl. Rev., July. 

GERALD B. Peeran., The Existentialism of St. Thomas. Proc. Am. Cath. Philos. Assoc., XXI, 1946. 


MANUSCRIPT STUDIES 


L. BreLeErR. Latin Mss. Facsimiles, Editions, Studies Published in Great Britain, Ireland, Canada 
and the United States since July 1939. Seriptorium, I, fasc. 1, 1946-47. 

J. ZúrcHEr. Chronik der Schweiz (1941-1945), Ibid. 

R. MaricHaL. Paléographie précaroline et papyrologie. Ibid. 

A. Dam. Inventaire raisonné des cent manuscrits des “Constitutions tactiques” de Léon VI 
le Sage. Ibid, 

J]. Hammer and H. FRIEDMANN. Status Imperii ludaici. Ibid. 

A. Bouremy. Note sur l'origine et la date du Status Imperii ludaici. Ibid. 

L. Mourn. Le manuscrit Colbert de Beaulieu du “Ci nous dit” [collection of medieval exempla]. 
Etude d'une des sources de cette compilation. Ibid. 

L. C. MoHLBERG. Rand- und andere Glossen zum ältesten Schriftwesen in Zürich bis etwa 1300. 
Ibid. 

A. BouremY. Le scriptorium et la bibliothèque de Saint-Amand. Ibid. 

LesLie WEBBER Jones. The Scriptorium at Corbie: II. The Script and the Problem. Speculum, 
July. 

Ernesr H. Wikis. Manuscripts of the Canzoniere and the Triumphs of Petrarch in American 
Libraries. Mod, Philol., Aug. 

Joun P. ELbEr. Clues for Dating Florentine Humanistic Manuscripts. Stud. Philol., Apr. 

E, F. Cuaney. François Villon: A Note on His Manuscripts. Bull. John Rylands Lib., May. 
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H. Roos. Martinus de Dacia und seine Schrift “De modis significandi,” - Classica et Mediaevalia, 
VIII, no. 1, Sept., 1946. 

E. 'GiLsox. L'Art ral les auteurs. Á propos d’André le Chapelain. Rev. du moyen age, 
Jan., 1947. 

Howard R. Parcu. The Beginnings of the Legend of Boethius. Speculum, July. 

Lynn TuornpikE. Blasius the Franciscan and His Works on the Computus. Isis, May. 

Id. Who Wrote Quadrans Vetus? Ibid., July. 

RAPHAEL Levy. A Note on the Latin Translators of Ibn Ezra. Ibid. 

ANTON C. Pesis. The Middle Ages and Philosophy. Proc. Am. Cath. Philos, Assoc., XXI, 1946. 

H. D. Austin. Notes on the Greek in “Dante's Latin Dictionary.” Stud, Philol., July. 

Joun E. Housman, Higden, Trevisa, Caxton, and the Beginnings of Arthurian Criticism. Rev. 
Eng. Stud., July. 

PauL Renucci. Deux étapes de l'Utopisme humaniste: le chateau du Décameron et uba de 
Théléme. Bull, John Rylands Lib., May. 

Jorn: Rusio. Sobre els origens de l'humanisme a Catalunya, Bull. Spanish Stud., Apr. 

Giovanni Mania Berrini. Alonso Ortiz. Ibid. 

Otrver Evans. Two Misrepresentations of Machiavelli’s Clizia, Philol. Quar., Jan., 1947. 


MEDIEVAL LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


LurrroLD WALLACH. Yosippon and the Alexander Romance. Jewish Quar. Rev., Apr. 

ÁNNA GRANVILLE HATCHER. Contributions to the “Pélerinage de Charlemagne.” Stud. Philol., 
Jan., 1947. 

HELEN ÁDOLF. Studies in Chretien's “Conte del Graal.” Mod. Lang. Quar., Mar. 

Ursan T. Hotmes, yx. A New Interpretation of Chretien’s Conte de Graal. Stud. Philol., July. 

Jacos Hammer, Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Use of the Bible in the Historia Regum Britanniae. 
Bull, John Rylands Lib., May. 

NEwTON S. Bement. Linguistic Value of the Michel Edition of Joinville's Hawi de Saint Louts. 
Romanic Rev., Oct. 

RAPHAEL LEVY. "The Background and the Significance of Judeo-French. Mod. Philol., Aug. 

RicHarD P. BreaDEN. The First Book Printed in Greek. Bull. New York Public Ltb., Oct. 


> MEDIEVAL ART AND Music 


FREDERICK A. Norwoop, Attitude of the Ante-Nicene Fathers toward Greek Artistic Achievement. 
Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct. 

James Warrous. Observations on a Late Mediaeval Painting Medium, Speculum, July. 

A. Aupa. La transcription en notation moderne du “Liber missarum” de Pierre de la Fue, 
Scriptorium, I, fase. 1, 1046-47. ` 

Leo ScHraDE, Music in the Philosophy of Boethius. Musical Quar., Apr. 

WaLTER J. Onc. Wit and Mystery: A Revaluation in Medieval Latin Hymnody. Speculum, July. 


Modern European History 


BRITISH EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


Francis H. Herrick 


THE CHARACTER OF THE TRIMMER, BEING A SHORT LIFE OF THE 
FIRST MARQUIS OF HALIFAX. By H. C. Foxcroft. (Cambridge, at the University 
Press; New York, Macmillan, 1947, pp. 354, $4.00.) Just fifty years ago Miss Foxcroft 
published the Life and Works of the First Marquis of Halifax in two handsome vol- 
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umes, a sound and scholarly work which has remained the only, as well as the stand- 
ard, biography of Lord Halifax. The present book has omitted the works and prac- 
tically all the referénces, and has undergone a little condensation in order to produce, 
as the author says, “a less ponderous biography, which might arouse a wider interest.” 
In a way Miss Foxcroft's book falls between two stools: it is still a scholarly biography, 
` but it will not be as useful to the scholar as the original work; and for the general 
reader the style rather lacks that lightness of touch, the subject matter is too much 
politics and too little Halifax as a man for it ever to rank as a popular biography. 
Halifax's letters make admirable reading and they were at home in the original work; 
here, where a considerable number are still included in their entirety, they tend rather 
to hold up the narrative, whereas judicious quotations from them worked into the 
text, might have given added illumination and charm. Miss Foxcroft says that some 
of her judgments have been modified, but she still writes, as she did in 1897, in the 
‘ Whig tradition of Macaulay and Trevelyan; she renders thanks to Mr. de Beer for his 
assistance, but he has obviously been unable to convince her that Charles JI was any- 
thing but the villain of the piece, even though, almost every time he is condemned, 
his superb political astuteness is only too obvious. Yet it is only fair to add that she 
does not indulge in undiluted eulogy of Halifax, and it is not difficult to realize how 
much he liked office and how his ability to see both sides of a question made it 
easier for him to accept policies of which he disapproved, Yet Halifax stands out as 
a fundamentally honest and very attractive statesman who moved in stirring times 
that were perhaps a little too violent for his judicious mind, and this shorter version 
of his biography will probably be even more useful than the earlier one was in provid- 
ing the student with an excellent and readable, though slightly Whiggish, account 
of the politics of England during the last quarter of the seventeenth century. The 
book is admirably produced and there are very few typographical errors: “13 June 
_ 1667/8” should be “13 Jan. 1667/8” (p. 25); “State” should read “States,” ze., the 
Dutch (p. 168); “Airey” ought to be “airy” (p. 203). E. R. ADAR 


LA VITA, LE OPERE, I TEMPI DI EDOARDO HERBERT DI CHIRBURY. Three 
volumes. By Mario M. Rossi. (Florence, G. C. Sansoni, 1947, pp. 595, 542, 567, L.it 
5,000.) 


THE OXFORD ALMANACK, 1674-1946. With an Introduction by Helen M. Petter. 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1946, pp. 56, 50 cents.) 


RECORDS OF THE BOROUGH OF NOTTINGHAM: BEING A SERIES OF 
EXTRACTS FROM THE ARCHIVES OF THE CORPORATION OF NOTTING- 
HAM. Volume VII, 1760-1800, Published under the authority of the Corporation of 
Nottingham, (Nottingham, Thomas Forman and Sons, 1947, pp. XV, 534, 425.) 


EDITORIAL OPINION IN THE CONTEMPORARY BRITISH COMMON. 
WEALTH AND EMPIRE. By James G. Allen. [University of Colorado Studies, 
Series C; Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. I, No. 4.] (Boulder, University of Colo- 
rado, 1946, pp. xxii, 297-605, cloth $2.00, paper $1.00.) This book of source materials 
reprints in handy form discussions on four topics in British Commonwealth affairs 
during the years 1943 and 1944. These are the Smuts-Halifax proposals of 1943-44, 
the perennial question of some central machinery of government, the Australia-New 
Zealand agreement of January, 1944, and the new constitution of Jamaica. The ma- 
terial is taken from a considerable variety of newspapers, of differing political views, 
About two thirds of it is devoted to the Smuts-Halifax speeches and the ensuing 
controversy. The newspaper quoted most extensively in this section is the Winnipeg 
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Free Press. This is natural, in view of the decided opinions of the Free Press, which 
have been consistent over many years and have greatly influenced the course of Com- 
monwealth history, but it tends to throw the discussion somewhat out of focus. On 
the other issues, it is newspapers from the southern hemisphere which are drawn on 
for most of the material. Two criticisms may be made. In the first place, the editor 
would appear to assume that the term “British” represents a more closely integrated 
political association than does in fact exist: there are, of course, common problems to 
be discussed among the nations for which the British crown remains the symbol of 
relationship, but such questions are becoming more and more marginal as these coun- 
tries move into the stream of international life: this most of them have already done 
almost completely. Secondly, since “the purpose was to obtain local opinion as distinct 
from that of the United Kingdom,” no newspapers from Great Britain are quoted. 
Every editor must naturally be allowed to define his own purpose but in the opinion 
of the reviewer, the omission is a mistake, for opinion in Great Britain on these matters 
of Commonwealth relations is now scarcely less “local” than opinion in Canada or 
Australia, Apart from such points, the book is to be commended: editorials con- 
stitute a valuable source in the study of an association which rests, as the British 
Commonwealth does, on opinion, and it is, moreover, necessary to have them in 
quantity. A. R. M, Lower 


LE METIS CANADIEN: SON ROLE DANS L'HISTOIRE DES PROVINCES DE 
L'OUEST. Par Marcel Giraud. [Université de Paris, Travaux et Mémoires de l'Institut 
d'Ethnologie, XLIV.] (Paris, Institute d'Ethnologie, 1945, pp. lvi, 1296.) M. Giraud 
has produced in this large volume a truly remarkable work of scholarship on a subject 
which has hitherto had no adequate authoritative treatment. His purpose is clearly 
stated in the preface: to outline the development of the half-breed group in the prairie 
provinces of western Canada from its origins to the present day, to define the role 
which it has played in the history of the Northwest, and to examine the causes which 
explain its present social and economic position. The intention to produce both a 
historical and a sociological study has certainly been most amply fulfilled. While the 
work is a major contribution to Canadian history it has a significance, and many 
points of comparative interest, for the continent as a whole. Following two chapters 
which deal with the geography and native tribes of the West, the author traces in 
detail the penetration of the region by fur traders, both French and English, and the 
emergence of a half-breed group which in the first half of the nineteenth century 
achieved distinctive characteristics and a sense of its identity as a “new nation.” At 
many points the story covers well-known ground—the rivalry of the Hudson’s Bay 
and North West Companies, the insurrections of 1870 and 1885, etc.—but M, Giraud’s 
emphasis differs from that of previous writers, being centered on the half-breed, Con- 
cluding chapters deal more briefly with the period after 1885 but make clear the frus- 
trations involved in the half-breed’s position in recent years. Throughout the whole 
of this long work the breadth of the author’s research and the judgment with which 
he has handled his material are abundantly evident. GrorcE W. Brown 


THE HUMANITIES IN CANADA. By Watson Kirkconnell and A. S. P. Woodhouse. 
(Ottawa, Humanities Research Council of Canada, 1947, pp. 287, $2.00.) 


AN INDEX TO AUTHORS OF UNOFFICIAL, PRIVATELY-OWNED MANU- 
SCRIPTS RELATING TO THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA, 1812-1920, 
WITH COPIES, SUMMARIES, AND EXTRACTS OF DOCUMENTS, BIO. 
GRAPHICAL NOTES ON THE AUTHORS, A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 
AND AN APPENDIX OF DOCUMENTS ORIGINATING OUTSIDE AFRICA. 
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By Una Long, Field-worker in Historical Research. Rhodes University College, 
Grahamstown, South Africa, (Grahamstown, author, 1947, pp. xv, 458, £2. 10.) 


ARTICLES 


E. R. Yaruam. The Coronation Chair. Contemp. Rev., Sept. 

Iran KYRLE FLeTCHER. The Literature of Splendid Occasions in English History. Library, Dec., 
1946; Mar., 1947. 

PoweL M. DawLeY, Henry VHI and the Church: An Essay on Some Aspects of the Reformation 
in England. Hist, Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Sept. 

James Fercusson, 1547: Rough Wooing [England and Scotland]. Blackwood’s Mag., Sept. 

E. L. C. Mutzins, Note on an Unsigned Letter to John Abell at Strasbourg. Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Apr. 

E. W. Bovitt. Queen Elizabeth’s Gunpowder. Mariner’s Mirror, July. 

VirciL B, HeLrZEL. Robert Ashley: Elizabethan Man of Letters. Huntington Lib. Quar., Aug. 

ERNEST A, STRATHMANN. John Dee as Ralegh’s “Conjurer.” Ibid. 

H. R. Trevor-Rorer. William Dell. Eng. Hist, Rev., July. 

SAMUEL C, McCun.ocu, Some Conflicting Views on the Clergy in England in the Second Half 
of the Seventeenth Century. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Sept. 

H. KoENIGSBERGER. English Merchants in Naples and Sicily in the Seventeenth Century. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., July. 

CHARLES C, Gituispre. Physick and Philosophy: A Study of the Influence of the College of 
Physicians of London upon the Foundation of the Royal Society. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept. 

IRENE ScouLoubr. Thomas Papillon, Merchant and Whig, 1623-1702. Proc. Huguenot Soc. 
London, XVIII, no. 1, 1947. 

D. L. Savory. Joseph Savory of Montpellier and His Descendants. Ibid. 

CHARLES Perrie. The Jacobite War in Ireland, 1688-1691. New Eng. Rev., July. 

Jonn Le Pettey. Dampier’s Morgan and the Privateersmen. Mariner's Mirror, July. 

FRANK J. KLINGBERG. The Expansion of the Anglican Church in the Eighteenth Century. Hist. 
Mag. Prat. Epis. Church, Sept. 

D. W. Gunpry, The Bridgewater Treatises and Their Authors. History, Sept, 1946. 

Cyril J. Davey. The Significance of Thomas Coke. London Quar. and Holborn Rev., July. 

E. W. J. Nzave. Some Men of Science, 1750-1800. History, Sept., 1946. 

Arnotp D. McNaxx. Dr. Johnson and the Law. Law Quar. Rev., July. 

Fina M. Hamuyn. Eighteenth-Century Circulating Libraries in England. Library, Dec., 1946; 
Mar., 1947. i 

L. S. SUTHERLAND. The East India Company and the Peace of Paris. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

T. H. McGurriz, The Walcheren Expedition and the Walcheren Fever. Ibid. 

A, TEMPLE Parrerson. Electoral Corruption in Early Victorian Leicester, History, Sept, 1946. 

Sir CHarLes Wenster. Urquhart, Ponsonby, and Palmerston. Eng. Hist. Rev., July. 

BLancHE E. C. DucnaLr. A.J.B.: Some Episodes in Biography [Balfour]. Quar. Rev., July. 

E. W. GiLBExRT. The Industrialization of Oxford. Geog. Jour., Jan.—Mar. 

ARTHUR D. AncEL. British Use of Public Corporations. Social Research, Sept. 

F. C. ACKER. Taranto-—*ABC” Copenhagens the Enemy. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Aug. 

Jean A. FLEXNER. Great Britain: Wage Trends and Policies, 1938-47. Labor Rev., Sept. 

L. DunLey Sramr. Wartime Changes in British Agriculture. Geog. Jour., Jan.—Mar. 

R. F. Rarrray. Basic Realities of the Economic Crisis. Quar. Rev., July. 

Report on Britain. Labour and Industry in Britain, Sept-Oct. 

ANTHONY EDEN. Britain and the Modern World. For. Affairs, Oct. 

GEORGE W. SPRAGGE. The Provincial Agent for Upper Canada. Ontario Hist. Soc. Papers and 
Recs., XXXVIII, 1946. 

Terry Ferris. Railways of British North America. Ibid. 

T. H. RanpazL. Nova Scotia's First Telegraph System. Dalhousie Rev., July. 

ALLAN Bocuse. The Progress of the Cattle Industry in Ontario during the Eighteen Eighties. 
Agric. Hist., July. 

Wurm Kirsy. The Story of the Range or Cooking-Stove. Ontario Hist. Soc. Papers and 
Recs., XXXVI, 1946. 


hi 
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J. W. Warson. Rural Depopulation in Southwestern Ontario. Ann. Assoc. Am. Geographers, 
Sept. 

SYDNEY G. Perrir. Judge Begbie in Action: The Establishment of Law and Preservation of 
Order in British Columbia. Brit. Col. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

Norman R. Hacxine. British Columbia Steamboat Days, 1870-1883. Ibid. . 

T. H. Manninc. Explorations on the East Coast of Hudson Bay. Geog. Jour., Jan.—Mar. 

GEORGE A. Bevan, Canada: A Power Vacuum of World Politics (A Study in Canadian Defence). 
Dalhousie Rev., July. 

GORDON GREENWOOD, The Australian Political Scene. Pacific Affairs, Sept. 

B. G. Tamasxar, The First Encounter of Shivagi with the English. Jour. Indian Hist., Apr. 

EARL oF EaLIFAx. India: Two Hundred Years. Far. Affairs, Oct. 

Loro Harvey. Native Administration in Africa. Internat. Affairs, July. 


DOCUMENTS 


H. Lovecrove. Shipping in a Sixteenth-Century Plan of Winchelesea and Rye. Mariner's Mirror, 
July. i 

EpwaArD. Hucues. Lord North’s Correspondence, 1763-83. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

D. BonNER-SMITH. The Mutiny at the Nore, 1797. Mariner's Mirror, July. 


i 


FRANCE 


Beatrice F. Hyslop 


A CONSTITUTION FOR THE FOURTH REPUBLIC, With an Appendix containing 
Statistics on the Assembly and Elections as well as Texts of the Constitutions with 
Annotations, [Foundation Pamphlet No. 2.] (Washington, Foundation for Foreign 
Affairs, 1947, pp. 125.) “This study seeks no more than to describe the process by 
which the new constitution for the Fourth Republic was written in France, and to 
point out the basic struggles which were involved. It does not attempt to pass judg- 
ment on the efficiency with which this constitution will serve France.” The study is 
to be followed by others of similar purport dealing with constitutions in the other 
countries of western Exrope. It will be a worth-while series if the high standard of 
this pamphlet on the Fourth Republic is maintained. 


ARTICLES 


Cu. Hicounser. Charles VII, Jean de Foix-Narbonne et le comté de Comminges. Rev. hist., 
Apr.—June, 

Gaston ZELLER. L'administration monarchique avant les intendants. Ibid. 

Jean Mancnanp, Bibliographie des oeuvres de La Rochefoucauld. Bull. du bibliophile, Jan., Mar., 
Apr., May, July, 1947. 

Jean OrciBaL, Etat présent des recherches sur la repartition géographique des “nouveaux 
catholiques” à la fin du 17e. siècle. Rev. d'úist. de VEglise de France, Jan.-June. 

Davip C. CABEEN, Montesquieu: A Bibliography [concl.], Bull. New York Pub, Lib., Oct. 

Dora Mae CuarK. British Opinion of Franco-American Relations, 1775-95. William and Mary 
Quar., July. 

Henri Carver. Une histoire “nouvelle” de la Révolution francaise. Rev. Aist., Apr.—June. 

G. C. Krrenine. Records of the Island of St, Helena. Am. Archivist, Apr. 

CarLos LYNES, yx. Chateaubriand—Critic of the French Renaissance. Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
June. 

J. L. SaLvan. Recent French Criticism on Romanticism. Symposium, May. 

JEAN VIDALENC, L'Eure au début de la seconde République. 1848 et les Révolutions du x1x* siècle, 
Winter, 1946-47. i 

Préparation du Centenaire. Ibid. i 
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Jean Bossu, Mathieu d'Epinal et son temps (fin). Ibid. 

Pau Lovis. L’ouvrier et l'employé francais de 1870 à 1914. Rev. politique et ee 
Aug.-Sept. 

Lieur, Cor. Cartes De Cossé-Brissac. Combien de chars français contre combien de chars 
allemands le 10 mai 1940? Rev. de défense nationale, July. 

Gérarp Le BEL. La deuxième guerre mondiale et les ports francais. Un grand exemple: Marseille. 
Ibid. 

Jean DarLicny. Essai de bibliographie de la littérature clandestine française de 1940 à 1944- 
Bull. de bibliophile et du bibliothécaire, Feb., Apr., June. 

ALFRED Sauvy. Housing Problem in France. Internat. Labour Rev., Mar-Apr. 

PauL REUTER. La création des francs coloniaux dans l'Union française. Openbare financiën, no. 3. 

Rosert JacoMET, La nouvelle Constitution française et la réforme du budget. Ikid., nos. 1, 2. 

Echos. Une nouvelle revue de bibliothéques—La Presse francaise en 1946. Bull. du bibliophile, 
July. 

MADELEINE Dupasqurer, Historique de la Bibliothèque universitaire de Caen. Ibid. 

ELIZABETH Layron. French Universities. Universities Quar., Aug. 

Guy DEscGRANGES, Les grandes lignes de la réforme de Penseignement en France, French Rev., 
May. 

M. KLATZMANN, Le revenu de VPagriculture française avant la guerre et aujourd’hui. Etudes et 
conjoncture, Nov., 1946. 

Comparaison de l'évolution industrielle et agricole de 1938 4 1945 en France et en divers pays: 
Deuxième partie: la production agricole. Ibid. 

Jonn E. Sawyer. The Re-establishment of the Republic in France: The De Gaulle Era. Pol, 
Set. Quar., Sept. 

Epcar Brice. France Moves toward National Planning. Ibid. 

Davip Pinxney. Nationalization of Key Industries and Credit in France after the Liberation. 
Ibid. 

Sir Jonn PoLLocH. France's New Deal. Quar. Rev., July. 

AUGUSTIN FLicHE. L’avenir de l'histoire régionale, Rev. kist., Apr.—June. 

ANDRÉ GÉRAUD, Can France Again Be a Great Power? For. Affairs, Oct. 

The Franco-Italian Migration Agreements, Internat. Labour Rev., May. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 


B. H. Wabeke 


| REPERTORIUM VAN BOEKEN EN TIJDSCHRIF T—ARTIKELEN BETREF- 
FENDE DE GESCHIEDENIS VAN NEDERLAND VERSCHENEN IN DE JAREN 
1942-1944. By Aleida Gast. (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1947, pp. 254.) 


ARTICLES 


C. Timon. Les archives de l'Etat en Belgique pendant la guerre. Archives, Bibliothéques et 
Musées de Belgique, XVIL (1940-46). 

Th. J. G. Locuer. Romein en de historische objectiviteit. Critisch Bell., July. 

W. J. A, Arntz. Export van Nederlandsche baksteen in vroeger eeuwen, Economisch-Historisch 
Jaarboek, XXII. 

C. A. ScHILLEMANS. De houtveilingen van Zaandam in de jaren 1655-1811. Ibid, 

G. vAN SLINGELANDT. Biologische en demografische aanteckeningen betreffende de familie N. 
Ibid. 

A. M. VAN DER Grezen. De onderwijskwestie en het optreden van het kabinet-—Van der Brugghen 
in 1856. De Gids, July. 

J. €. H., pe Parer. Frederik Hendrik, 1647-1947. lbid., Mar. 

P, GeYL. Hooft als geschiedschrijver, Historia, June. 

J. C. Mortema. De kenmerken der Nederlandsche ontdekkingen ter zee. Ibid., Apr. 
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eres D. Murray, De voorgeschiedenis der Kamer van Koophandel te Rotterdam, 179571 803. 

i ar. 

W. H. van ZurrHenN, Hendrick Stevin als voortrekker van Nedédlandechien stam. Ibid., Apr. 

Tx. J. G. Locner. Johan Huizinga. Jaarboek Mij. d. Ned, Lettk., 1945-46, 

G. Gorris, S.J. Le Sage’s kindergesticht te Loosduinen. Een strijd tussen vrijheid en staatsdwang. 
Katholiek Cultureel Tijdschr., July. 

Jo. STEENBERGEN., Rond het probleem der Renaissance in de Nederlanden. lbid., Mar. 

G. J. ter Kume, Het oud-archief en de schepen-bibliotheek van Breda in vroeger eeuwen. 
Ned. Archievenblad, LI, no, 2. 

P. Geyl. De historische achtergrond van de Nederlandsche schilderkunst, Nieuw Vlaamsch 
Tijdschr., Aug.-Sept., 1946. 

Maurits De VrorDe. De Vlaamsche reacties op de Februari omwenteling van 1848. Ibid., Nov., 
1946. 

J. van Mourix. Thorbecke als didacticus. Paedagogische Studiën, Mar. 

J. ve Spor. L'évolution de l'opinion flamande. Rey. gén. belge, Sept. 

Frep OubscHans DENTZ, Uit de geschiedenis van de hoofdplaats van Suriname en een evacuatie- 
plan in het midden der 18e eeuw dat geen voortgang had. Tijdschr. Kon. Ned. Aardrijksk. 
Gen., Mar. 

~ T. J. GEEST. Sebastiaan Franck en de Nederlandsche cultuurgeschiedenis der 16e eeuw. Tridsc4r. 
voor Geschiedenis, LIX. 

T. S. Jansma, Olivier Brunel te Dordrecht. De Noordoostelyke doorvaart en het Westeuropeesch- 

- Russisch conflict in de 16e eeuw, Ibid. 

J. Visser. Robert Fruin en het “Fonds ten behoeve van het Hollandsch onderwijs in Zuid-Afrika.” 
Ibid. 

G. A. N. SCHELTEMA DE HEERE. De reis Nederland-Paramaribo in 1861 en sedert 1884. West- 
Indische Gids, Mar. 


DoctMENTS 


W. S. UnGEr. De resolutién der Compagnie op Oost-Indië te Middelburg, oe Economisch- 
Historisch Jaarboek, XXIII. 

Frep OupscHans Dentz, De verkoop van Suriname [in 1770]. Historia, June. 

De Februari-staking van 1941. Nederland in Oarlogstijd, Feb. 25. 

Overweldiging en bevrijding, 1bid., May 10. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


O. ]. Falnes 


DANMARKS HISTORIA. By John Danstrup. Two volumes. (Malmo, Allhem, 1946, 
kr. 17.50 per vol.) This history of Denmark written for Swedish readers, like Ingvar 
Andersson's Sveriges Historia (1943), seeks to realize the objective treatment of 
Scandinavian history which was aimed at by the revisionist activities sponsored by 
the Norden societies before World War II. Similar volumes are to appear for Norway 
and for Finland. 

SUOMEN TIE UUDESTAKAUPUNGISTA HAMINAAN 1721-1808, By Einar W. 
Juva. (Helsinki, Otava, 1947, pp. 225.) A study of Finland during the closing century 
of the Swedish period. 

POSTENS HISTORIE I NORGE. UTGITT AV DET NORSKE POSTVESEN 1 


ANLEDNING AV 300-ARSJUBILEET 1647-1947. By A. Schou. (Oslo, Aschehoug, 
1947, pp. 500, kr. 22.40.) A historical survey of Norway’s three-century-old postal 


service. 
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NORGES ‘SJ@KRIG 1939-40. By R. Scheen. Two volumes, (Oslo, Grøndahl, 1947, 
pp. 359, 340, kr. 26.00.) Norway's war on the sea in the early months of World 
War II. 


INSTILLING FRA UNDERS®@KELSESKOMMISJONEN AV 1945. Bilag I-III. (Oslo, 
Aschehoug, 1947, pp. 291, 329, 233, kr. 7.00, 8.00, 6.00.) These three supplements of 
the Storting’s war investigation committee’s report run to considerably greater length 
than did the initial report, issued in 1946. 


ARTICLES? 


Gustav ALBECK, Nordisk forskning i Knytlingasaga. Nord. Tids., no. 3. 

F. M. Srenron. The Scandinavian Colonies in England and Normandy. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 
1945. 

Joser SanpstrOM. Marklandet i Svealandskapen. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 1942, no. 2. 

Otro von FrIESEN, Fredsfórhandlingarna mellan Olov Skötkonung och Olav Haraldsson. Ibid., 
1942, NO, 3. 

Nits AHNLUND, Vreta klosters äldsta donatorer. Ibid., 1945, no. 4. 

JERKER RoséN, Magnus Ladulås och Valdemar Birgersson 1284-1285. Ibid., 1942, no. 1. 

BJARNE Becxman. När avledo Hertigarna Erik och Valdemar? Ibid. 

Jonn J. Murray. The Peasant Revolt of Engelbrekt Engelbrektsson and the Birth of Modern 
Sweden. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept, 

Nits AHNLUND. Till diskussionen om 1400-talets svenska riksmöten. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 1944, 
no. I. 

KARIN HAGNELL. Sten Sture d. á, och den oäkta Noteborgstraktaten. Ibid., 1943, no. 2. 

GorrFrIp CARLSSON. Karl Knutssons Testamente. Ibid., 1943, no. 1. 

RuboLF BercstTRÖM. Stillestandsavtalet mellan Berend von Mehlen och det Skånska Ridderskapet 
våren 1523. lbid., 1942, no. 4. 

Stic JacerskióLD, En polsk berättelse om konungamötet i Reval år 1589. Ibid., 1943, no. 3. 

Grorc Harsrróm. Sigismunds flotta 1599. Ibid., 1943, no. 4. 

Henrik MUNKTELL, Till frågan om böndernas ställning vid 1600-talets mitt. Ibid., 1943, no. 1. 

Huco VaLentIN. Enváldets införande i Danmark. Nord. Tids., 1942, no. 1. 

Bircer FAHLBORG. Sverige pá fredskongressen i Nijmwegen 1676-1678; ull belysning av Johan 
Gyllenstiernas utrikespolitik. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 1944, no. 3. 

PER WiESELGREN, Svensk kulturhistoria i Baltiska arkiv. Ibid., 1945, no. 4. 

Joun J. Murray. Robert Jackson’s “Memoir on the Swedish Tar Company,” December 29, 1709. 
Huntington Lib. Quar., Aug. 

Gustar Urrersrróm. Potatisodlingen i Sverige under Frihetstiden. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 1943, 
no. 2. 

Erm Hoérnstrém. Om författarskapet till några politiska broschyrer från Frihetstidens slut. 
Ibid., 1944, no. 2. 

KJELL KumLIEN. Storbritannien och Sverige under den orientaliska krisen 1783-84. Ibid., 1942, 
no. I. 

Bruno LescH, Gustaviansk diskussion om Sveaborg. Nord, Tids., no. 3. 

TorvaLD T:son Hoyer, En ny teori om 1812 års politik. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 1942, no. 4. 

BIRGER SJÓvALL. Bidrag till utredande av frågan om planerna att tvinga Karl Johar. att abdikera. 
lbid., 1943, no. 1 

HARALD JÖRGENSEN. A. S. Örsted og trykkefrihedsspórgsmilet. Nord. Tids., 1944, no. 4. 

Hans JENSEN. Indre danske brydninger efter 1864. Ibid., 1943, no. 5. 

AAGE Fris, Peter Vedel: Det danske udenrigsministeriums leder 1858-1899. Ibid., 1943, no. 4. 

ALF KjELLÉN, Den svenska opinionen inför det sociala läget 1846-1848. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 
1945, No. Y. 

Ernsr BrypoLF, Sverige och Finland under nódvintern 1856-57. Nord. Tids., 1944, no, 6. 


` 2 Articles of interest to historians in the medieval as well as the modern field are listed below 
from wartime issues of Historisk Tidskrift (Sw.) and Nordisk Tidskrift. 
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Nits ÁHNLUND. Ur Gobineaus Depescher fran Stockholm 1872-1876. Hist, Tids. (Sw.), 1944, 
no. I. 

FoLKE LINDBERG. Sverige inför krigshotet år 1885, Nord. Tids., no. 2. 

ERIK GRANSTEDT, Krisáret 1887 i svensk-norska diplomatdepescher. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 1945, 
no. 3. 

FREDRIK STANG. Erindringer fra min politiske tid. Hist. Tids: (Nor.), 1946, nos. 3-4. 

HALvAR G. F. Sunpserc. Kyrkolag och kyrkostadgar. Statsvet. Tids., 1946, no. 2. 

Exis HAsrap. Konungen och regeringsbildningen. Sv. Tids., no. 6. 

BENJAMIN VocrT, Quisling: The Man and the Criminal. dm. Scand. Rev., Say 

DRIK Azur Sew, Omkring universitetsstengningen i Oslo 1943. Nord. Tids., no. 2. 

Jens NymoLm, Danish Underground Publications. Scand. Stud., Aug. 

FREDE CASTBERG. Norges statsrett under krigen med Tyskland. Statsvet. Tids., 1946, no. 3. 

GerHarD Harstróm. Estlandssvenskarna och deras kolonisation i Sverige, Nord. Tids., 1945, * 
no. I. 

G. HiLDING NornsTróm. Flyktingars vetenskapliga insatser i Sverige. Ibid., no. 3. 

Gunnar HECKsCHER and Erik DamMen, Sverige 1946. Ibid. 

Frantz WILHELM WENDT. Danmark i 1946. Ibid., no. 2. 

Aasny ALN&s, Norway’s Women Organize! Am. Scand. Rev., Sept. 

ThHorxiL THaviow. King Christian X of Denmark. Ibid. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


Ernst Posner 


ARTICLES 


Grorce T. Peck, Some Social Aspects of German Music in the Enlightenment, Historian, 
Autumn, 1946. 

G. P. GoocH. Mirabeau's Secret Letters from Berlin 1, Contemp. Rev., July. 

F. M. RzIFFERSCHEIDT, Friedrich von Gentz (1). Deutsche Beiträge, 1946, no. 1. 

Derek Van ABBÉ. Some Notes an Cultural Relations between France and Germany in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Mod. Lang. Quar., June. 

O. H. v. D. GABLENTZ. Die Tragik des Preussentums. Deutsche Rundsch., May, 1946. 

JúrceN Kuczynski. Friedrich List, Vorkampfer der deutschen Einheit, dufbau, May. 

Georc Pick. Julius Ficker und die deutsche Frage. Neues Abendland, Nov., Dec, 1946. 

Tuomas A. RiLEY, Anti-S:atism in German Literature, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Sept. 

MAxIMILIAN v, Hacen. Carl Peters als Symbol. Berliner Hefte, Apr. 

F. L. CarsTEN. The Origins of the Junkers. Eng. Hist, Rev., Apr. 

LysseTH S. Muncry. The Junkers and the Prussian Administration from 1918 to 1939. Rev. 
Politics, Oct, l 

B. GUTrTMANN, Tragische Erinnerung [Rathenau]. Gegenwart, June 30. 

ld. Rathenau und Helfferich. Ibra., Aug. 31. 

Eric C. KoLLMAN. The Historical Significance of the Weimar Republic. Univ. Toronto Quar., 
Apr. 

Hucn W. Puckerr. Franz Werfel's Mission. Germanic Rev., Aug. 

SAMUEL J. Hurwrrz. The Study of Man—Diagnosing the German Malady. Commentary, Aug. 

O. H. v. p. GABLENTZ. Um die “Idee” des Nationalsozialismus, Deutsche ear Aug., 1946. 

CARL SEVERING, 20. Juli 1932. Gegenwart, July 31. 

Hernricu Brúninc. Ein Brief [German policy 1929-33]. Deutsche Raiha July. 

F. E. Isaac. The Legacy of the Nazi Regime in Germany. Army Quar., Apr. 

'H, Scnisrzincer. Die “Machtergreifung,” Deutsche Rundsch., Feb. 

, ARTHUR SCHWEITZER. On Depression and War: Nazi Phase. Pol. Sci. Quar., Sept. 

PauL T. Sant and R., E. Vickery. The Food and Agricultural Statistics of the Reich Food 
Administration. Agric. Hist., July. 
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FreDERICK W. WiLLiams. German Opinion and American Isolationism. Public Opinion Quar., 
Summer; 

F. M. Weser. Sonderkommando “Rügen” [German intervention in Spain]. Deutsche Rundsch., 
Sept., 1946. 

Nits AHNLUND, Vägen till Stálpakten [background of the Rome-Berlin Alliance of May 1939]. 
Sv. Tids., no. 4. 

BIRGER SWEDENBORG. Tysk-polska krigets forhistoria: Den franske Warszawaambassadörens 
avslöjanden. Ibid., no. 6. 

H. RosenBercer. Die Entlassung des Generalobersten Freiherrn von Fritsch. Dentsche Rundsch., 
Nov., 1946. Suppl. information, ibid., Mar. 

H. GREINER. Das Unternehmen “Seelöwe.” Ibid., May, June. 

AXEL von Harnack. Arvid und Mildred. Erinnerungen an ihren Prozess 1942/43. Gegenwart, 
Jan. 31, 1947. 

Kurt Künn. Akademiker als Kampfgefahrten [resistance movement, especially in Saxony}. 
Forum, no. 7. 

GERHARD Rirrer. Goerdelers Verfassungsplane, Nordwestdeutsche Hefte, Dec., 1646. 

Eucen Kocon. Die deutsche Revolution. Gedanken zum 20. Juli 1944. Frankfurter Hefte, July, 
1946. 

ALBERT NORDEN.» Die Bedeutung des 20. Juli. Weltbiihne, July. 

L.-M. Cuassin. Hitler fut-il un grand capitaine? Rev. de défense nationale, July. 

RoLanD E. Krause. The German Navy under Joint Command in World War II. U. S, Naval 
Inst. Proc., Sept. 

RAYMOND Swine. Unconditional Surrender, Atlantic, Sept. 

MarsHaLL M. Knarren. Allied Military Policy and the Religious Situation in Germany. Church 
Hist., June. 

HEINRICH FRAENKEL, Berlin and the Russian Zone. Pol. Quar., Oct. 

F. K. RicHTER. Deutsches Schrifttum seit dem Kriegsende. Monatshefte, Apr. 

MAXIMILIAN V. Hacen, Zu Onckens Gedächtnis. Deutsche Rundsch., Jan., 1947. 

Mario KRAMMER, Kurt Breysig als Begründer der modernen Kulturgeschichte. Ibid., July, 1946. 

ALBERT SALOMON. Karl Mannheim, 1893-1947. Social Research, Sept. 

H. Brunscuwic. Bulletin historique: Allemagne moderne et contemporaine. I. Questions 
démographiques. Rev. hist., Apr. 

Lupwic Marcuse. German Ideology—1946. Books Abroad, Summer. 

Lupwic Bercsrrasser. Political Parties in Germany. Contemp. Rev., Aug. 

Tace Mortensen, Efter Valgene i Sydslesvig. Gads Dan. Mag., Apr. 

JOHANN LoserTH. The Anabaptists in Carinthia in the Sixteenth Century. Mennonite Quar. Rev., 
Oct. 

L. GocoLÁx. Tentatives de compromis austro-tchéque au xix siècle. Rev. d’hist. comparée, 1945. 

R. Riz. Austria: Problem of Complicity and Responsibility. Dalhousie Rev., July. 

C. A. MÖLLER. Der Salzstreit von Pruntrut; ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Fürstbistums Basel, 
Basler Zettsch. f. Gesch. u. Altertumskunde, 1946. 

Gustav Rywiner. Bürgermeister Johannes Ryhiner (1728-1790). Ibid. 

KARL Scunis. Zur Geschichte der schweizerischen Nordgrenze. Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. Gesch., 
XXVII, no. 1. 

Eucitne Morras. La République Rhodanique, Ibid. 

EDUARD SCHWEIZER. Der Kanton Basel und die Eidgenossenschaft im zweiten Halbjahr 283, 
Basler Zeitsch. |. Gesch. u. Altertumskunde, 1946. 

Oskar VASELLA. Zur historischen. Würdigung des Sonderbunds. Schweizer Rundsch., July. 

FERDINAND STROBEL., Die Jesuitenfrage zur Sonderbundszeit, Ibid. 

Grorc Boner. Der Aargau und der Sonderbund. Idd. 

Marcr1r Harze. Lord Palmerstons Stellung zur Sonderbundskrise. 1b+d. 

Encar ScHuMAcHER. Der militärische Aspekt des Sonderbundskrieges. Ibid. 

Leon van VAsseNHOVE. La Suisse et la guerre. Polrtique, Dec, 1946. 
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A. B. Lenrz (tr.). Luther's Sermon on the Worthy Reception of the Lord's Supper. Lutheran 
Church Quar., July. 

Jonn C. Wencer, Cancerning Divorce: A Swiss Brethren Tract on the Primacy of Loyalty to 
Christ and the Right to Divorce and Remarriage. Mennonite Quar, Rev., Apr. 

ELIZABETH Horsch BENDER. The Letters of Ludwig Keller to John Horsch, 1885-1893. Ibid., 
July. 

Die Vernichtung des Warschauer Ghettos im April und Mai 1943. Auszug aus dem Bericht 
des verantwortlichen SS- und Polizeiftihrers Stroop. Wandlung, Aug. 

Generale. Neue Mitteilungen zur Vorgeschichte des 20. Juli [1944]. Ibid., June, 1946. 

Ein Dokument zur Vorgeschichte des Attentats vom 20. Juli [Goerdeler's letter to General Olbricht, 
May 17, 1943]. Nordwestdeutsche Hefte, Jan., 1946. 

SS-Bericht über den 20. Juli; aus den Papieren des SS-Obersturmbannfúhrers Dr. Georg Kiesel. 
Ibid., Feb. 


ITALY 


Gaudens Megaro 


MUSSOLINI: DAL MITO ALLA REALTA. By Gaudens Megaro. [Uomini E Tempi, 
no. 1.] (Milano, Istituto Editoriale Italiano, 1947, pp. 395, 600 1.) This is not a literal 
translation but a revised and considerably enlarged edition of the author's Mussolini 
in the Making (reviewed in American Historical Review, XLV [January, 1940], 
393-94). It contains much new material, The documentation, particularly quotations 
from Mussolini’s early writings and speeches (which continue to be either inaccessible 
or extremely difficult of access), is fuller than that in the English edition and appears 
in its original Italian text; therefore the Italian edition is likely to be of greater use- 
fulness to the scholar than the English edition. 


THE NEW ITALY: TRANSITION FROM WAR TO PEACE. By Muriel Grindrod. 
(London and New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1947, pp. ix, 118, 
ss.) This is an extremely useful survey of political and economic developments in 
Italy from the “fall” of Fascism in July, 1943, to January, 1947. It brings together, in 
brief compass, much reliable information on a variety of topics, such as the “forty-five 
days” following Mussolini’s arrest, the setting up of the Fascist Social Republic, the 
Italian contribution to the war effort against Germany, the characteristics of the lead- 
ing Italian political parties, the end of the monarchy, the salient features of Italy’s 
economic structure, and the principal provisions of the peace treaty with Italy. Note- 
worthy is the temperate treatment of controversial issues. 


ARTICLES 


PauL Oskar KRIsTELLER. The Philosophy of Man in the Italian Renaissance. Iralica, June. 

Mario Praz. Some Foreign Imitators of the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili. Ibid., Mar. 

Vincenzo CIOFFARI. The Function of Fortune in Dante, Boccaccio and Machiavelli. Ibid. 

GI0ACCHINO PAPARELLI, Il De Curialium Miseriis di Enea Silvio Piccolomini e il Misaulus di 
Ulrico Von Hutten. Ibid., June. 

M. De Fiurepis. Straparola’s Riddles, Ibid. 

VINCENT Luciani. Bacon and Machiavelli. Ibid., Mar. 

Pierro Pirri, S.I. La topografia del Gesù di Roma e le vertenze tra Muzio Muti e S. Ignazio, 
secondo nuovi documenti, Archivium Historicum Societatis lesu, July-Dec., 1941. 

1d. L'architetto Bartolomeo Ammannati e i Gesuiti, Ibid., Jan.—Dec., 1943. 

ld. 1 P. Achille Gagliardi, la Dama milanese, la riforma dello spirito e il movimento degli 
zelatori. Ibid., Jan.—Dec., 1945. 
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GERHARD ScemIoT. Mediterranean Elements in the British Navigation Act. Speculum, July. 

GUGLIELMO Kratz, S.I. Gesuiti italiani nelle missioni spagnuole al tempo dell’ espulsione (1767- 
1768). Archivium Historicum Societatis lesu, Jan —Dec., 1942. 

GIUSEPPE CASTELLANI. Contributo di Gaetano Luigi Marini e di Giovanni Fantuzzi alla storia 
della soppressione dei Gesuiti. Ibid. 

Lorenzo Grusso, Cattaneo e il liberalismo anglosassone. Iralica, June. 

Dionisio Zapico, S.L, and Pepro Leruria, S.I. Cincuentenario de Monumenta Historica $, I. 
1894-1944. Archivium Historicum Societatis lesu, Jan.—Dec., 1944. 

RupoLPH ALTROCCHI, Guido Mazzoni: 1859-1943. Ifalica, Mar. 

T. G. Bere. Salerno—-Naples: February-March, 1944. Ibid. 

P. Lissovsky, The Way of Fascist Italy fin Russian]. Mirovoe Khoztatstvo i Mirovaia Politika, 
Oct-Nov., 1946. 

J. L. Kunz. The Italo-Austrian Agreement of the Austrian Tyrol. Jour, Internat. Law, Apr. 

SALVATORE GENTILI. Italy, Cripple or Convalescent. Current Hist., Mar. 

Aucusro BorseLLI, The World Recognizes an Italian Liberal: Guido De Ruggiero. Izalica, Mar. 

MICHELE CANTARELLA. The New Italian Press. Books Abroad, Spring. 

Italy’s State Religion. Scholastic, Apr. 21. 

J. Avvarez DeL Vayo, Italy’s Place in the World. Nation, Apr. 26. 

Domus Nostra. Commonweal, May 23. 

A. GIORDANO, Italy after the Peace Treaty. Contemp. Rev., May. 

V. pe Korosrovetz. European Snapshots. Ibid., June. 

T. V. Smrru. Parting Advice to Italy from an American Educator. School and Soc., June. 

STEPHEN H. Loneriac. The Italian Colonies. Spectator, June 13. 

Marto Rosst. Letter from Rome. Nation, June 21. 

Id. Letter from Italy. Ibid., July 19. 

J. Auvarez DeL Vayo. The Vatican and Democracy. Ibid., July 12. 

Giusert Burcx. Italy: East or West? Fortune, Aug. 

K. Kur, Roman Letter: Books in Postwar Italy. Publishers’ Weekly, Aug. 2. 

Derek Parmore. Summer Days in Rome. Spectator, Aug. 29. , 


DOCUMENTS 


Financial and Economic Understandings with Italy. Dept. of State Bull., Aug. 24. 


RUSSIA AND SLAVIC EUROPE 


Sergius Yakobson 


ALEXANDRA KOLLONTAY, AMBASSADRESS FROM RUSSIA. By Isabel de 
Palencia. (New York, Longmans, Green, 1947, pp. 309, $3.50.) This book, written 
with an affectionate warmth characteristic of its author, is essentially a personal tribute 
by one vibrant and talented woman, animated by passion for the welfare of humanity, 
to a comrade in the good fight possessing comparable gifts of mind and spirit. Isabel 
de Palencia, a distinguished leader among Spanish Republicans, served as her country’s 
minister to Sweden during a period of dire crisis for Spain, when Alexandra Kollontay, 
who played a dramatic role in the early days of the Russian Revolution, was repre- 
senting the Soviet government in Stockholm. Between the two women, who shared 
the distinction, as yet too rare, of being charged with the conduct of diplomatic rela- 
tions, there was also a kinship of ideas and aspirations, It was not an accident that 
these two women, cach born in her own country to a heritage of wealth and culture 
(Alexandra Kollontay's father was a tsarist general of liberal views), should have 
been impelled by comparable social and economic conditions in Spain and Russia to 
seek political remedies for the ills they could not fail to observe around them. 
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_ Madame de Palencia does not attempt to analyze in any detail either the situation in 
Russia that confronted Alexandra Kollontay, or the world crisis of the 1930's in the | 

_ midst of which the two diplomats labored in vain to avert the ultimate conflict both 
anticipated. What Madame de Palencia gives the reader is a convincing intimate _ 
portrait of a fine human being who happened to find an outlet for her creative 
energy in politics and diplomacy. The friendly biographer makes a genuine con- 
tribution to international understanding. For she shows ‘why Russians like Alexandra 
Kollontay, not nurtured in communist doctrines, were moved to take part in revolu- 
tionary movements, hoping that revolution, however stormy, would advance the cause 
‘of humanity they had deeplv at heart. _ Vera MICHELES DEAN . 


CASIMIR PULASKI. By Wladyslaw Konopezynski. Translated from Polish by lrena 
Makarewicz. [Annals of the Polish Roman Catholic Union Archives and Museum, 
Volume XI] (Chicago, Polish Roman Catholic Union of America, 1947, pp. 62, 
50 cents.) À 








THE SLOVAKS: THEIR HISTORY AND TRADITIONS. By Peter 2. Yurchgr? 
(Whiting, Indiana, Rev. John J. Lach, 1946, pp. xiv, 288.) Mr. Yurchak 3 sougbt, 
to make available in English an account of the historical development and cultural 
traditicns of the Slovak people. He states that his book is not a history in “formal 
dress” but rather “a series of historical and biographical narratives” (p. vii). The book 
is useful principally as a reflection of the thinking of Slovak “autonomists” in tke 
period between the two world wars. Though it contains interesting material, The 
Slovaks is Jacking in critical insight and should not be'treated as a serious scientific 
work, The author, a practicing attorney in the state of Pennsylvania and prominent 
in Slovak-American circles, takes a stand on the controversial question of Czech- 
Slovak relations in support of the program of “self-rule” or “home-rule” formerly 
advocated in Czechoslovakia by Father Andrej Hlinka’s Slovak Peoples’ party and 
in America by the Slovak League. The reader will observe that the struggle for “self- 
rule” is represented as being synonymous with the struggle’ for survival, whether 
against the aggression of the Germans or of the Magyars, or more recently against 
the “centralism” of the Czechs. An occasional overtone of “separatism” from the 
Czechs will also be noted. (See, for example, p. 257.) The best chapters are those 
about Kollar and Hurban. The one about Stefanik is disappointingly weak. A chapter 
about Masaryk minimizes his Slovak background, while overemphasizing the “Ger- 
man” character of his education (p. 207), and holds him responsible for failing to 
invoke the “Pittsburgh Pact” of May 30, 1918, which had demanded a fully autonomous 
positon for Slovakia in the new Czechoslovakia. The chapter about Hlinka recounts 
his “fight for equality,” and two concluding chapters discuss Slovakia’s position with 
relation to the USSR and the United States. The bibliography is a list of books without 
any schematic arrangement whatsoever, with many titles having no relevancy to the 
subject matter, and with many sources mentioned in the text or cited in the footnotes 
missing altogether. SPENCER L, TAGGART 


ARTICLES 


O. A. Mas.entxov, Slavic Studies in America, 1939-1946. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., Apr. 

Russian Translation Project of the American Council of Learned Societies: Report of Progress. 
Philos. and Phenomenol. Research, Mar. 

Leoni J, Srraxuovsky. On Understanding Russia, dm. Slavic and East Eur. Rev., VI, nos. 16-17. 

JoserH Barnes. Books about Russia. 4m. Scholar, Summer. 

Pup Grierson. Books and Pamphlets on Russia, 1946-1947. Slavonic and East Eur. Res., 
Apr. 
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R. Porral. L’histoire militaire russe: A propos de publications récentes. Rev. hist., Apr.—June. 

Lyna YevseYEva. The Lenin Library: Moscow’s “British Museum.” Librarian and Book World, 
July, 1946. 

A. MEYENDORFF. Otto Hoetzsch, 1876-1946. Slavonic and East Eur, Rev., Apr. 

A. D. UnaL'rsov. Proiskhozhdenie slavian [the origins of the Slavs]. Voprosy ist., 1947, no. 7. 

Jan Czekanowski. The Ancient Home of the Slavs. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., Apr. 

A. SoLov'Ev. Velikaia, Malaia i Belaia Rus’ [Great Russia, the Ukraine, and White Russia]. 
Voprosy 1st., 1947, no. 7. 

G. A, BirxeTT. Moscow, 1147-1947. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., Apr. 

I. Smirnov. Zakony V. Shuiskogo o krestianakh i kholopakh i vosstanie Bolotnikova [Shuiski’s 

. peasant and serf legislation and the Bolotnikov revolt]. Voprosy ist., 1947, no. 5. 

E. Tare, Rol’ russkogo voenno-morskogo flota vo vneshnei politike Rossii pri Petre I [the role 
of the Russian Navy in the foreign policy of Peter the Great]. Morskoi sbornik, 1946, nos. 
10, 11-12, 

P. Lux’ranov. Rol’ Petra Velikogo v organizatsii khimicheskogo proizvodstva v Rossit [Peter 
the Great and the establishment of chemical industry in Russia]. Voprosy ist., 1947, no. 6. 

ma ROGER PorTaL. Les Bachkirs et le gouvernement russe aux xvui® siècle. Rev. des études slaves, 
XA, nos. 1-4, 1946. 
A. R. Ioannisian. Russkaia diplomatiia i armianskii vopros v 80-kh godakh xvi stoletiia [Rus- 
~~ ian diplomacy and the Armenian question in the 1780’s]. Voprosy ist., 1947, no. 6. 

A. Kacanova. Frantsuzskaia burzhuaznaia revoliutsiia xviu v. i sovremennaia ei russkaia pressa 
[the French bourgeois revolution of the 18th century and the Russian contemporary press]. 
Ibid., 1947, no. 7. 

CHARLES Morrey. Alexander I and Czartoryski, Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., Apr. 

ARMAND CoquarT. Le nihiliste Pisarev. Rev. des études slaves, XXII, nos. 1-4, 1946. 

I, KNIZHNIK (Vetrov). N. P. Poliakov—izdatel’ “Kapitala” K. Marksa [Poliakov—the editor of 
“Das Kapital” by Marx]. Voprosy ist., 1947, no. 6. 

I. Koz’menxo, Russkoe obshchestvo i aprel'skoe bolgarskoe vosstanie 1876 goda [Russian society 
and the Bulgarian uprising of April, 1876]. Ibid., 1947, no. 5. 

Hans HerzFELD. Dostojewski und die russische Staatsidee. Universitas, June, July, 1946. 

PauL BERLINE. Russian Religious Philosophers and the Jews (Soloviev, Berdyaev, Bulgakov, 
Struve, Rozanov, and Fedotov). Jewish Social Stud., Oct. 

A, Siporov. Evakuatsiia russkoi promyshlennosti vo vremia pervoi mirovoi voiny [the evacuation 

"of Russian industry during the First World War]. Voprosy ist., 1947, no. 6. 

V. MaxLaxov. F. I. Rodichev i A. R. Lednitskiz [Rodichev and Lednicki. A contribution to the 
history of Russian-Polish relations]. Novy: zhurnal, XVI, 1947. 

N. Vaxar. I. P. Demidov (zhizn’ i smert’) [I. P. Demidov, life and death]. Jb:d. 

H. G. De WarTEVvILLE. Russian Artillery, 1941-1945. Field Artillery Jour, May-June. 

Orro HoerzscH. Die Weltstellung der Sowjetunion. Deutsche Rundsch., Jan., 1947. 

W. J. KoLarz. Russia and the Middle East. Fortnightly, June. 

I. H. Baour. Russian Interests and Policies in the Far East. Jour. Indian Inst. Internat. Affairs, 


Jan., 1947. 

Grorce W. Arxinson. The Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Alliance, Internat. Affairs, 
July. 

STEPHEN A. FiscCHER-GALATI. The Soviet Regime and the Universities. Harvard Educ. Rev., 
XV. 


A. Levsuiy. Wartime Changes in the Soviet School. Am. Rev. on Soviet Union, Oct. 

Kart Sax. Soviet Science and Political Philosophy. Scientific Monthly, July. 

Harop J. Berman. Principles of Soviet Criminal Law, Yale Law Jour., May. 

An Outline Survey on Soviet Social Services, with Bibliographical References. 4m. Rev. on Soviet 
Union, Oct. 

Vera MicHeLES Dean. Russia’s Internal Economic Problems. For, Policy Reps., July 1. 

JuLius WyLErR. The National Income of Soviet Russia. Social Research, Dec., 1946. 

I. B. Kravis and JosepH MiNTZzZES. Soviet Union: Trends in Prices, Rations, and Wages. Monthly 

~ Labor Rev., July. j 

Z. Woyciecmowski, St. Wojciech in the History of the Polish People. Western Rev. (Poznan), 
July-Aug. 
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Jacop LE5TCcHINSKY. Economic Aspects of Jewish Community Organization in Independent 
Poland. Jewish Social Stud., Oct, 

K. M. Pospreszausxi, The Legal and Political Aspect of the German Occupation of Poland. 
Western Rev., July-Aug, 

Sr. Waszak. Demographic Picture of the German Occupation in Poland, lbid. 

A. ZIERBOFFER. The Problem of Poland's Western Frontier in the Light of Political Geography. 
Ibid. 

W. Rusinskt. The Development of Demographic Relations in the Polish-German Border Lands-— 
and the New Frontier of Poland. Ibid. 

A. KLAFKOowsK1. The Legal Bases of the Oder-Lusatian Nisa Frontier. Ibid. 

J. Zpzrrowrecks. Remarks on the Economic Significance of the New Polish-German Frontier (on 
the Oder and the Lusatian Nisa). Ibid. 

M. OLEecHNowicz. The Settlement of the Recovered Territory. Ibid. 

L. GLuck, The Economic Reconstruction of the Recovered Territories. Ibid. 

W, Górka, The Reconstruction of the Polish Ports after the War. Ibid, 

VacLav Zacex. Czechoslovak Archives: War-time Losses. Slavonic and East Eur, Rev., Apr. 

R. R. Berrs, The Place of the Czech Reform Movement in the History of Europe. Ibid, 

J. V. Pout8ensxy, "Gallants to Bohemia.” Ibid. 

I, Upau’rsov. K voprosu o revoliutsionnom dvizhenii v Chekhii v 1848 godu [the a 
movement in Bohemia in 1848]. Voprosy ist., 1947, no. 5. 

Greorce GIBIAN. The Czechoslovak Two-Year Plan. Jour, Central Eur. Affairs, Jan., 1947. 

VERA JAVAREK. Dositej Obradovié and the English Rationalists. Slavonic and East Eur, Rev., 
Apr, 


DocuMENTS 


Warren B. Wars. Petrograd, March-July 1917: The Letters of Edward T. Heald. Am. 
Slavic and East Eur, Rev., V1, nos. 16-17. 

R. W. Seron-Warson. Unprinted Documents: Russo-British Relations during the Eastern Crisis 
[cont.]. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., Apr. 


Near Eastern and Indian History 


Sidney Glazer 
ARTICLES 


Jorn De Croze. Afghanistan Today. Jour. Indian Inst. Internat. Affairs, Jan., 1947. 

W. B. Fismer, Unity and Diversity in the Middle East. Geog. Rev., July. 

Aid to Greece and Turkey. Dept. of State Bull. (suppl.), May 4. 

Deathbed of the Indian Empire. Round Table, July. 

Development of the Arab League. Dept. of State Bull., May 18. 

The King of Iraq [in Arabic]. 41-Hilal (Cairo), May. 

` Quitting India. Round Table, July. 

Turkey's Relations with Its Arab Neighbors: A New Area of American Concern. Am. Perspective, 
June. 

The Venida in Modern Treaty Pattern. Ibid., Apr. 

ABDULHAK ADNAN ADIVAR. Islamic and Western Thought in “Turkey. Middle East Jour., July. 

Mouamep Awan. Egypt, Great Britain and the Sudan. Ibid. 

OMAR SALEH BARGHUTHY. A Ministry of Propaganda under the Fatimids. Jour, Middle East Soc. 
(Jerusalem), Spring. 

E. BEKMAKHANOV, Kazakhstan during the 20's to the 40's of the 19th Century [in Russian]. 
Izvest. Akad. Nauk SSSR, Ser. ist. i fil., 1947. 

E. A. Beryarv. The Division into Periods of the History of Turkey in the Middle Ages fin 
Russian]. Ibid. 
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H. N. Brarmsrorp. India: Today and Tomorrow. Contemp. Rev., July. 

V. Courtois, L'Islam aux Indes. En Terre d'Istam (Lyon), 2% trim., 1947. 

MERLE Curti, Impressions of a Visit to India. Yale Rev., June. 

BurHAN Dajani. National Movement for Freedom in Syria and Palestine. India Quar. (Delhi), 
June. 

V. H. Dowson. Thomas Horton of Qishm. Royal Central Asian Jour., Apr. 

SIR FREDERICK JAMES. The Indian Political Scene. Internat. Affairs, Apr. 

L. James. Egypt and the Nile Valley. Fortnightly, May. 

SHIRLEY JENKINS, Transition in Asia: Annapolis Session. Far Eastern Survey, Apr. 23. 

Jon KimcHe. Oil and Arab Nationalism. Jour. Middle East Soc., Spring. 

M. A. Kéymen. The Oguz Revolt in the Great Seljuk Empire [in Turkish]. Ankara Univ. Dil 
ve Tarih-Cografya Fakiiltesi Dergisi, Mar.—Apr. 

Hat Leuroan. Turkey and the Dardanelles. World Rev., Apr. 

A. McLeisn. India in Transition. World Affairs, Apr. 

K. M. Munsu, Progress of Indian Political Thought, Indian Rev. (Madras), Apr. 

RENE NEUVILLE. Heurs et malheurs des consuls de France à Jerusalem aux xvne, xviu® et 
x1x® siècles, Part I. Jour. Middle East. Soc., Spring. 

N. N. Nimri. The Warrior People of Djebel Druze: A Militant Minority in the Middle East. 
Part II, Ibid. 

‘App AL-RAHMAN AL-RáriT, Day of glory [in Arabic]. 41-Hilal, May. 

WiLLiam REITZEL. The American Position in the Mediterranean. Yale Rev., June. 

AcHILLE Riccio. Tunisi e il Regno di Napoli nei primordi del secolo x1x. Oriente mod. (Rome), 
Jan.—Mar. 

Frep W, Ricas. U. S. Legislation Affecting Asiatics. Far Eastern Survey, Apr. 

Prerre Ronpor. Le mouvement national kurde en 1946. En Terre d'Islam, 1% trim., 1947. 

Id. Le Pakistan. Ibid. 

ARCHIE RoosEvELT, JR. The Kurdish Republic of Mahabad. Middle East Jour., July. 

E, M. ScmiLLisc. A Contribution to the History of an Agricultural Ritual in Daghestan [in 
Russian]. Akad. Nauk Inst. etnografii, Kratkie soobshchensia, 1, 1946. 

JoserH pe Somocy. Buda in the Days of Islam, Moslem World, July. 

ASHIRBADI LAL SRIVASTAVA. Early Life of Emperor Shah Alam II, 1728-1806. Hindustan Rev. 
(Patna), Feb. 

Raymonp L, Tuurston. United States Relations with the Government of India, Middle East 
four., July. 

S. P. Totsrov. The New Year’s Festival “Calandas” among the Christians of Khwarezm at the 
Beginning of the 11th Century [in Russian]. Sovetskata Etnograftia, 1946. 

AL-BAKBAsHi ‘Asp AL-RAHMAN ZakI. The Occupation of Egypt—How It Happened [in Arabic]. 
Al-Hilal, May. 

Sinasrt ALrunpac. A Brief Study of the Osmanli Empire’s Taxing System [in Turkish]. Ankara 
Univ. Dil ve Tarih-Cogralya Fakültesi Dergisi, Mar.—Apr. 

Witty N. Heccoy. The Mozabites of Algeria. Moslem World, July. 

Joser Hennincer. Ist in Arabien die rituelle Erdrosselung eines Tieres bekannt? Anthropos, 
1942-45. 

Yasin Mucuir. The Tribal Problem of Syria [in Arabic]. Al-Abhath Al-ljtimd'iyah (Beirut), 
Dec., 1946. 

J. RowLanDs. The Khabur Valley, Royal Central Asian Jour., Apr. 

A. SünEYL Ünver. Avicenna’s Praise of Euclid. Jour. Hist. Med. and Allied Sci., Spring. 

V. ALTMAN. Ancient Khorezmian Civilization in the Light of the Latest Archaeological Dis- 
coveries, Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., Apr.—June. 

R. Prisrer. Toiles à inscriptions Abbasides et Fatimides. Bull. d'étud, orientales (Damascus), 
1945-46. 

R. DE Vaux, Céramique musulmane des x®-xr® siècle 4 Abú-Goósh (Palestine). Ibid. 
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Far Eastern History 


E. H. Pritchard 


THE FAR EAST SINCE 1500. By Paul E. Eckel, Department of History in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1947, pp. xiv, 820, $5.00.) 
This attractive volume is divided into two parts: “New Forces in the Ancient East 
(1500-1900)” in 322 pages, and “Eastern Asia in the Twentieth Century” in 420 pages. 
The emphasis on recent events is indicated by the fact that 170 pages discuss periods 
before 1850 and 575 pages the perioc from 1850 to 1946. A bibliography of 36 pages 
without comments, careful proofreading and indexing, a dozen maps, selected read- 
ings by chapters, and a clear, concise style add to the volume’s usefulness. The latter 
sections of the book seem much superior to the first part. Early chapters suffer from 
inaGequate exposition of Asiatic institutional backgrounds, so that, for example, the 
Chinese examination system is described in detail but without a description of the 
Chinese language, the Taiping rebellion is attributed to the impact of Western ideas 
without reference to land tenure and peasant revolts, and so on. This early section 
summarizes the Western impact on the Far East without any real analysis of the 
Far Eastern societies, their institutions, political processes, and indigenous wavs of 
thought. Needless to say, only a superman could do so, in the present state of scholar- 
ship, and this fault no doubt reflects the quality of the literature available on early 
modern Far Eastern history. As the narrative comes to recent decades it becomes in- 
creasingly cogent, proper names and terms are better selected, and it loses that air of 
the Western outsider looking into the curious East, which has clung to most text- 
books on Asta, Chapters on modern social and cultural developments in China and 
Japan present interesting and well-selected information, and the summaries cf recent 
political movements, the war in Asia, and the nationalist revolutions are well balanced | 
and clear-cut. The author is to be ccngratulated on his coverage and condensation of 
essential data on developments of the last century and on his success in giving the 
reader a definite and yet well-based view of most of the many complex problems of 
the period. While specialists, with their varied counsels of perfection, may feel that 
the treatment of the preliminary period up to the late nineteenth century is conven- 
tional and superficial, I believe they will find the bulk of this text extremely useful 
as a clear, fresh, informative, and readable basic survey. Among its merits are the 
relatively extensive treatments of Korea, the Philippines, and the countries of South- 
east Asia, and the fact that it brings the narrative down into 1946, with a clear recogni- 
tion of the revolutionary forces now at work in Asia. J. K. FAIRBANK 


THE PAGEANT OF JAPANESE EISTORY. By Marion May Dilts. (2d ed.; New 
York, Longmans, Green, 1947, pp. xvi, 418, $4.00.) The first edition was reviewed 
in the American Historical Review, XLIV (July, 1939), 995. The author has newaitien 
the last chapter and added two others on recent events. 


A LA CONQUETE DES COEURS: LE PAYS DES MILLIONS D’ELEPHANTS 
ET DU PARASOL BLANC: LES “PAVILLONS NOIRS”—DEO-VAN-TRI. Par 
Auguste Pavie. Avantpropos de Ch.-A. Julien. Introduction et Notes par André 
Masson. [Colonies et Empires: Collection Internationale de Documentation Coloniale. 
Deuxiéme série: Les Classiques de la Colonisation, 16.] (Paris, Presses universitaires 
de France, 1947, pp. xxxii, 381, 300 fr.) 


AMERICA’S FUTURE IN THE PACIFIC: LECTURES DELIVERED AT THE 
SECOND QUADRENNIAL INSTITUTE, MAYLING SOONG FOUNDATION, 
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WELLESLEY COLLEGE. By John Carter Vincent, et al. (New Brunswick, N, J., 
Rutgers University Press, 1947, pp. viii, 247, £3.00.) 


ARTICLES 


Horace BELSHAw. Industry and Agrarian Reform [in the Far East]. Far Eastern Survey, July 2. 

RuPErT Emerson. American Policy toward Pacific Dependencies. Pacific Affairs, Sept. 

CharLes J. Fox. The Sino-American Treaty. Far Eastern Survey, June 18, Aug. 13. 

Joun M. Maxi. US Strategic Area or UN Trusteeship [in the Pacific]. Ibid., Aug. 13. 

V. M. Buarr. China's Cotton Textile Industry. Pacific Affairs, Sept. 

Dororuy Borc. The China Market. Far Eastern Survey, July 2. 

T. C. Chao. Christian Colleges in China. China, Sept. 

CHEN Cui-rien. Report on China, 5, Economic Affairs. Ibid., Aug. 

F. T. CHENG, Quelques traits de la civilisation chinoise. Sinologica (Basel), I, no. 1, 1947. 

CHENG Tren-FaNG. Kuomintang: What It Is and What It Stands For. China, Aug. 

CHIANG KAI-SHEK. President Chiang’s Double Seventh Message. Ibid. 

Ce’u Wan-L1, A Study of Wood-Engraving Editions of the Thirteen Classics. Páslobiblon, Mar. 

Francis WoopMan CLEAVES, K’uei-k’uei or Nao-nao. Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., June, 

James I. Crump, yr. Lyon Dzúng-ywán [Liu Tsung-yúan]. Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., July-Sept. 

L. Z. Eypuin. The Academician V, M. Alexeev as a Historian of Chinese Literature. Translated 
by Francis Woodman Cléaves. Harvard Jour, Asiatic Stud., June. 

Joun K. FAIRBANK. China's Prospects and U, S, Policy. Far Eastern Survey, July 2. 

James M. FAULKNER, Foreign Insurance in China. l0zd., Sept. 3. 

Otro Franke. Die Herrschaft der Mongolen und das chinesische Geistesleben, Forschungen 
und Fortschritte, Apr. 

L. CARRINGTON Gooprics. The Cultural Opportunity in China. Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., Apr.— 
June. 

Ho CH'ANG-CHUN. The Political Wisdom of the Han and T’ang Dynastiés. Philobiblon, Mar. | 

Hsiao SHUSIEN, La chanson populaire chinoise. Sirologica, 1, no. 1, 1947. 

Hsen KwAN-SHENG, Report on China. 8. Judicial Affairs. China, Oct. 

Hsven Tu-p1. Report on China. 9. Water Conservancy. Ibid. 

Hu Huan-Yono, A Geographical Sketch of Kiangsu Province. Geog. Rev., Oct. 

MARCELLE DE HUANG DE López DE LA CÁMARA. Les universités chinoises et leur sort pendant la 
guerre. Sinologica, 1, no, 1, 1947. 

Huane Yr. Reconstruction économique de la Chine pendant et après la guerre, Ibid. 

Ep. IMHOF, Der Minya Konda, Chinas höchster Berg. Ibid. 

Ku CHenc-LUN. Report on China. 7. Food. China, Sept, 

Kuo Yen-t1. Pacification Campaign in North China. Pacific Affairs, Sept. 

Owen Larrimors. Some Recent Inner Asian Studies. Ibid. 

LEE Ju-runc. General Election in China. China, Oct. 

Li Hsban-PE, Ancient Chinese Society and Modern Society. Philobiblon, Sept., 1946. 

Lowe Liane. Die kulturelle Bedeutung Chinas für das Abendland. Simologica, I, no. 1, 1947. 

Warrer H. MaLLorY. The Open Door in China: A Reappraisal. For. Affairs, Oct. 

Franz Micar. Die Aera Tseng Kuo-fan’s. Sinologica, 1, no. 1, 1947. 

RayMonp T, Mover. China’s Agricultural Improvement Program, For. Agric., Oct. 

Ouane Te-rcHao. La recherche scientifique en Chine pendant la guerre. Sinologica, I, no. 1, 
1947. 

NATHANIEL PEFFER. China's Education: Casualty of Peace. Far Eastern Survey, July 23. 

K. J. SpaLbinG. The Spirit of Ancient Chinese Philosophy, PAilobiblon, Dec., 1946. 

James P. Speer, II. Liquidation of Chinese Liberals, Far Eastern Survey, July 23. 

S. D. Srurton. Medical Work in China. Astatic Rev., Oct. 

BovesLaw Szcześniak. The Beginnings of Chinese Lexicography in Europe with Particular 
Reference to the Work of Michael Boym (1612-1659). Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., July—Sept. 

TseENG CHA0-YUEH. Mao Kung Ting and Its Inscriptions. Philobiblon, Mar. 

Wane Hsin-HUN. Chinese Communist Policy 1924-1947. China, Aug. 

Wanc Linc. On the Invention and Use of Gunpowder and Firearms in China. Isis, nos. 109-10 
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Wane SHIH-cHIEH. Report on China. 4. Foreign Relations. Cóina, Aug. 

KarL A. WITTFOGEL. Public Office in the Liao Dynasty and the Chinese Eaman: System. 
Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., June. 

Wu Ter-cueN. The China Problem Today. China, Oct. 

YANG LIEN-sHENG. A Theory about the Titles of the Twenty-four Dynastic Histories. Harvard 
Jour. Asiatic Stud., June. 

Yen Hunc-cHo. Chinese Editions of Tripitaka. Philobiblon, Sept., 1946. 

_O. K. Yur, Report on China. 6. Finances, China, Sept. 

V. ALTMAN. Ancient Khorezmian Civilization in the Light of the Latest Archaeological Dis- 
coveries (1937-1945). Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., Apr.—June. 

V. S. Franx. The Territorial Terms of the Sino-Russian Treaty of Nerchinsk, 1689. Pacific Hist. 
Rev., Aug. 

GEORGE L., Tracer and Joun G. Murzicer. The Linguistic S:ructure of Mongolian Placenames. 
Jour. Am, Oriental Soc., July—Sept. 

N. Yakoviev. A Visit to the Ainu in Southern Sakhalin (1046). Asiatic Rev., July. 

Rosert H. Berxov. The Press in Postwar Japan. Far Eastern Survey, July 23. 

RALPH J. D. BRAIBANTI. State and Religion in Japan. Ibid., Sept. 3. 

Francis J. Horner. Japan's Difficult Democracy. Asiatic Rev., Apr. 

HaroLD S. QuiGLEY. The Great Purge in Japan. Pacific Affairs, Sept. 

PauL K. Benepicr. Languages and Literatures of Indochina. Far Eastern Quar., Aug. 

LAwRENCE PALMER Briccs. A Sketch of Cambodian History. Ibid. 

M. C. Karawick CHAKRABANDHU. Force 136 and the Siamese Resistance Movement. Asiatic Rev., 
Apr. 

GEORGE DEVEREUX. The Potential Contributions of the Moi to the Cultural Landscape of Indo- 
china, Far Eastern Quar., Aug. 

CLARENCE HENDERSHOT. Burma Compromise, Far Eastern Survey, June 18. 

SHIRLEY JENKINS. Great Expectations in the Philippines. Ibid., Aug. 13. 

SHANNON McCune. The Diversity of Indochina’s Physical Georraphy: Far Eastern Quar., Aug. 

E. WiLLarp MILLER. Industrial Resources of Indochina. Ibid. S 

C. M. MorrELL. The Future of Netherlands Indies Economy. Asiatic Rer., Apr. 

ANDRÉ SURMER. The Origin of the Events in Indo-China. Some Details of Events in Indo-China. 
Ibid., Apr., Oct. 

VIRGINIA THOMPSON and RICHARD ADLOFF. The Cultural Institutions of Indochina Today. Far 
Eastern Quar., Aug. 

R. SraNLzY Thomson. France in Cocinchina: The Question of Retrocession 1862-65. Ibid. 

Tran-Duc-Thao. Vietnam and Eastern Asia. Ibid. 

W. F. WerThHEm, The Indo-European Problem in Indonesia. Facific Affairs, Sept. 

CHARLES WoLF, JR. The Men Who Made Merdeka [Indonesian Leaders]. Far Eastern Survey, 
Sept. 3. 


DocuMENTS 


Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Statement on Port Arthur and Dairen [June 25, 1947]. 
China, Aug. 

President’s Proposal to Quell Communist Rebellion [adopted June 4, 1947]. Ibid. 

President Chiang's Statement on Foreign Investments [Aug. 13, 1947]. Ibid., Sept. 

China's Ezonomic Reform Plan [adopted by the State Council, Aug. 1, 1947]. Ibid., Oct. 
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United States History 
E. C. Burnett 


GENERAL 


TRACTS AND OTHER PAPERS RELATING PRINCIPALLY TO THE ORIGIN, 
SETTLEMENT, AND PROGRESS OF THE COLONIES IN NORTH AMERICA 
TO THE YEAR 1776, Edited by Peter Force. Four volumes. (Reprint ed.; New 
York, Peter Smith, 1947, $35.00.) 


A GUIDE TO DOCUMENTS IN THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES: FOR NEGRO 
STUDIES. Compiled by Paul Lewinson for the Committee on Negro Studies of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. (Washington, American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1947, pp. X, 28, 50 cents.) 


_ GUIDE TO THE MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS IN THE DUKE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY. Prepared by Nannie M. Tilley, Curator of Manuscripts, and Noma Lee 
Goodwin, Assistant, Manuscript Department, [Historical Papers of the Trinity College 
Historizal Society, Series XXVII-XXVIII.] (Durham, Duke University Press, 1947, 


pp. viii, 362.) 


SUBJECT GUIDE TO UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS, Com- 
piled by Herbert S. Hirshberg and Carl H. Melinat. (Chicago, American Library As- 
sociation, 1947, pp. 235, $5.00.) “A selected list of those government publications of 
the past twenty years believed most generally useful in libraries, The emphasis is on 
serials, directories, bibliographies, and handbooks and the arrangement is by subject.” 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, AMERICAN TOURIST: BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS 
JOURNEYS IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
ITALY, THE LOW COUNTRIES, AND GERMANY, By Edward Dumbauld. 
(Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1946, pp. xv, 266, $3.00.) Mr. Dumbauld 
has utilized an impressive number of manuscript and published sources for his portrait 
of Jefferson the tourist—a tourist whose sightseeing was always incidental to the 
primary purpose of his many journeys: the transaction of public business. He has 
deftly and economically sketched in the background, and he manages to give the 
portrait an appealing freshness. Having followed in the footsteps of his subject he 
has been able to recapture on the spot, and to convey to the reader, some of the delight 
with which Jefferson himself beheld such “sublime antiquities” as the Maison Carrée 
at Nimes or the towering majesty of Natural Bridge in his native Virginia. His 
judicious selections from Jefferson’s writings and his interpretative comments give the 
portrait stature and value. He reveals how insatiable was Jefferson’s wide-ranging 
curiosity, how acute his powers of observation, how indefatigable he was in making 
notes of a thousand and one things in European agriculture and mechanical arts that 
might prove useful in America. Especially does he emphasize how Jefferson’s experi- 
ences zs a traveler, what he saw and the people he met at home and in Europe on the 
eve of the French Revolution, influenced the development of his political and social 
philosophy. An introductory chapter on his travels in general points up the hardships, 
high expenses, poor accommodations, and perils encountered by the wayfarer of the 
day. Two of the ten chapters describe his travels to the year 1784 in Virginia and 
northward to New England. Three chapters are given to his five-year stay in Europe, 
and these include material which complements Helen Duprey Bullock’s recent charm- 
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ing and revealing monograph, My Head and My Heart, on Jefferson’s intimate friend- 
ship in Paris with Maria Cosway. After a chapter on his relations with other tourists 
and exolorers, and two on his journeys in America from 1790 to 1823, a concluding 
interpretative chapter is given to Jefferson’s reflections on what he learned from his 
travels. Several appendixes and a bibliography round out an interesting, thorough, 
and valuable monograph which gives fresh insight into the many-sided, much-traveled 
Thomas Jefferson and the age in which he lived. Bernarp Mayo 


RELIGION ON THE AMERICAN FRONTIER, 1783-1840: A COLLECTION OF 
SOURCE MATERIALS. Volume IV, THE METHODISTS. By William. Warren 
Sweet, (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1946, pp. ix, 800, $10.00.) Preceding 
volumes of Professor Sweet’s extensive documentary study have dealt with the Bap- 
tists, the Presbyterians, and the Congregationalists, The present book is a survey of 
Methodist frontier activities from the end of the Revolution to almost the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Like its predecessors it includes miscellaneous source material, 
journals, diaries, letters, several important expository essays by the editor, as well as 
forty pages of bibliography. The documents have been printed with great care and 
the annotation is copious. Professor Sweet’s normally difficult task of selection was . 
greatly increased because of the extraordinary amount of extant Methodist material. 
Stimulated by such early leaders as Wesley, Coke, and Asbury, the circuit riders kept 
journals and records, many of which have been preserved by their families. Complete 
publication of all these manuscripts would be both expensive and futile, since most 
of them are repetitive and fragmentary, but no student of early western development 
can afford to overlook the wealth of detail they contain. The first part of the present 
volume is devoted to historical essays dealing with the introduction to and the exten- 
sion of Methodism in America. The second part, running to over six hundred pages, 
presents diary and journal excerpts, a series of letters, a sampling of quarterly con- 
ference records, and an editorial discussion of Methodist publishing activities.’ Geo- 
graphically the material is well scattered. Bishop Whatcoat confined his ministry largely 
to Maryland, Delaware, and Virginia. The Dromgoole letters, reprinted from the manu- 
script collection in the University of North Carolina library, include correspondence 
from verious preachers and elders addressed to Edward Dromgoole, senior, for many 
years a Methodist clergyman in Virginia. Benjamin Lakin spent most of his active years 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, James Gilruth was long associated with circuits in Michi- 
gan, and Orceneth Fisher labored extensively for the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South in Texas, California, and Oregon. Little can be said of the literary quality of 
much o! this writing. Bishop Whatcoat is laconic and monotonous; typical entries in his 
diary are: “F asbury preachd I Exhorted,” or “Lovefeast Began Atout halfpas[t] 
Eight.” But his pages overflow with preaching places, baptisms, and ministerial names. 
Benjamin Lakin, somewhat more introspective than the others, complains about rest- 
less and discourteous audiences and seems sorely harassed by the devil. His dreams 
would have interested Freud. Gilruth despite his spiritual concerns was mercenary 
enough to buy up land and practical enough to be interested in frontier medicines 
and community education. These men were generally innocent of the niceties of 
grammer, punctuation, and above all spelling. Fisher, on the contrary, was literate 
and even urbane. His letters about his experiences in Oregon have an appeal altogether 
apart from their documentary importance. Edward Eggleston once remarked that 
the Methodist minister was a civilizing influence on the western frontier, and that 
much cf the subsequent development of western America was due to the circuit 
rider’s labors in a heroic age. Professor Sweet has made generally available the per- 
sonal records of a few of the men to whom Eggleston alluded and whose work for 
a time he himself tried to emulate. Jonn T. FEANAGAN 
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JOSEPH WEYDEMEYER, PIONEER OF AMERICAN SOCIALISM. By Karl Oker- 
mann. (New York, International Publishers, 1947, pp. 160, $2.25.) This is a com- 
munist tract for the times. It is the product of a continuing attempt by the publishers 
to identify communism with the American national tradition, a move that is identical 
with communist tactics in other countries where the example of Moscow is followed 
with abject fidelity. Whereas an earlier product of this publishing effort, Anna 
Rochester's Populist Movement in the United States (1943), reinterpreted the history 

’ of agrarian radicalism in terms of the class struggle, the present volume purports to 
demonstrate that the Marxian propaganda was inextricably bound up with the anti- 
slavery crusade, the homestead movement, antebellum labor organizations, and the 
Civil War, This is achieved by means of a well-documented, short biography of 
Joseph Weydemeyer, a charter member of the Rhenish communist group of 1843-51 
whose inspirers were Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. As the redoubtable champion 
of Marxism in the Rhineland during the reaction of 1849-51 and its pioneer missionary 
and prophet to the United States during the next two decades, Weydemeyer is depicted 
as the “fighter” and original hero of American communism who gave it “a solid 
foundation” by propagating its dogmas and defending it “against all slanders” (p. 8). 
Throughout the book Weydemeyer and his associates are described glowingly as 
“democrats” and “progressives” despite the fact that they sought to introduce con- 
ceptions of the class struggle, proletarianism, and revolutionary conspiracy into the 
world’s greatest democracy. To the author, this pioneer work of planting the Marxian 
seed was the “vital first step” toward achieving the communist utopia over here. 
Serious students of radicalism in America will find in the book much new material 
on the origins of American Marxism and on its intimate relationship to the activity of 
Marx and Engels in London. Observers of contemporary communist tactics will value 
it more highly for the insight that it gives into current propagandist strategy of the 

_ “party line.” CHESTER McARTHUR DESTLER 


NILES’ WEEKLY REGISTER: NEWS MAGAZINE OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Norval Neil Luxon. (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 
1947, pp. viii, 337, $5.00.) Niles’ Weekly Register was the Time or Newsweek of its 
day. Every week from 1811 to 1849 it reported the significant news and reprinted 
important public documents, political speeches and public letters. Hezekiah Niles, its 
founder and until 1836 its editor, had a lively sense of his responsibility both to his 
contemporary audience and to posterity. “We believe,” he noted in 1833, “this work 
is the most copious record of miscellaneous public papers in the world, presented con- 
temporaneously, and in book-form, for preservation and reference.” For a good part 
of his life Niles combined his journalistic labors with industrious agitation on behalf 
of the protective tariff and the United States Bank. He was a familiar figure at 
protectionist conventions during the 1820's, and his journal became a storehouse of 
statistical and logical ammunition in support of the demand for higher duties. This 
activity did not seriously corrupt his news columns; but his editorial policy was fiery 
and outspoken. Jackson’s re-election in 1832, however, took much of the fight out 
of the paper, as Mr. Luxon points out in his study of Niles and the Register, After 
1832 the Register stopped trying to mold and influence public opinion and concen- 
trated on reporting and reflecting opinions as expressed by others, filling its columns 
almost exclusively with reprints or condensations from other publications. Mr. Luxon’s 
book assembles the available information concerning the Register, its indefatigable 
editor, and his two successors, William Ogden Niles and Jeremiah Hughes. It supplies 
interesting technical information about the production of the magazine, describes its 
news and editorial policies and then sums up its contents with respect to leading 
issues of the day: the tariff and the Bank; politics in general; Anglo-American rela- 
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tions; Latin America; the West; internal improvements; and the Negro and slavery. 
These chapters show concretely the use to which historians can put the Register as 
a means of amassing a wide variety of factual material, of getting a quick conspectus 
of opinion or of discovering leads for further research. Mr. Luxon's final chapter, 
“The Register and the Historian,” makes explicit some of the implications concerning 
the value of the magazine as a historical source. Mr. Luxon has carried out a com- 
petent and thorough job of research, though his writing is sometimes flat and repeti- 
tious, Anyone who has worked in the period knows how valuable a source Niles’ 
Weekly Register is; and this book will perform a genuine service if it encourages 
historians to mine the treasure-trove which Hezekiah Niles created for them. 
ARTHUR M, SCHLESINGER, JR. 


HERBARTIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO HISTORY INSTRUCTION IN AMERICAN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By Dorothy McMurry, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh. [Contributions to Education, No, 920.] (New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1946, pp. viii, 172, 
$2.35.) A survey of history teaching in American common schools before 1890 reveals 
limited offerings. Values related to the improvement of faculties of the mind and 
memorization and recitation characterized methodology. However there was evident 
a growing interest in the enrichment and improvement of history instruction. The 
author presents ample evidence to show that much of this interest stemmed from the 
principles relating to history instruction that were formulated by Herbart and his 
German disciples. Character development as the one great aim of education; intel- 
lectual self-activity of the pupil rather than mere knowledge as the desired end; in- 
terest that develops from laying hold of information and reaching out for more; 
development of a many-sided interest; an interesting story, rich in incidents, relation- 
ships, characters, and strictly in accordance with psychological truth, and not beyond 
the feelings and ideas of children; the assimilation of new knowledge with the old; 
a chronological frame of reference; correlation with other subjects, use of illustrative 
materials, and teaching devices for making knowledge meaningful were some of the 
Herbartian principles which American scholars and teachers employed in the enrich- 
ment and organization of history offerings. The redefinition of aims and values, and 
the improvement of teaching techniques as well as the selection and organization of 
content, characterized their efforts. While the author recognizes the difficulty of deter- 
mining the extent to which individuals and committee reports have been influenced 
by Herbartianism, the study is documented sufficiently to show that it had an active 
and profound influence upon history instruction in American public schools. The 
study possesses both academic and professional merit. R. W. CORDIER 


RICHARD HILDRETH. By Donald E. Emerson. [The Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LXIV, Number 2.] (Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1946, pp. 181. $2.00.) Mr. Emerson's brief narrative of Hildreth's 
life surpasses any other biographical study of him in the range and completeness of 
its information. The author has made use of manuscript materials, particularly a 
commonplace book, dating from the historian’s college years, and a notebook of 
“Literary Memoranda” which supplies material for a more complete bibliography of 
Hildreth than has been available heretofore. Unfortunately, Mr, Emerson has not been 
able tc include the “historiographical analysis” which he originally planned to link 
with kis biographical narrative so that one aspect of Hildreth’s career, perhaps the 
most important one, is unsatisfactorily studied. Mr. Emerson’s book is, however, an 
excellent reminder that Hildreth was not only in some respects an important historian 
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but also a man of ideas and varied activities—a journalist, novelist, abolitionist, and 
amateur of “the science of man”—whose career illustrates admirably some of the 
intellectual, moral, and political problems of his time. It is disappointing only ín that, 
besides paying too little attention to the historiographical aspect of its subject, it seems 
here and there to raise questions which it does not answer. lt describes Hildreth's 
development from a strongly Federalist background to the political and social posi- 
tion of his later life with its “‘neo-socialist’ musings,” but just why the development 
took place and under what influences from men, books, and events, would repay 
fuller investigation. The fact that Hildreth applied for a professorship at Harvard 
but did not get it, is not in itself important, but it might be important, and would 
certainly be interesting, to know more about just why the university authorities turned 
him down. As to this Mr. Emerson offers a few conjectures, but it is tantalizing to 
think that more extensive search might possibly have illuminated both the nature of 
the university’s prejudices and Hildreth’s reputation in conventional academic circles. 
But such shortcomings as these should be forgiven Mr. Emerson since his book was 
written as a doctoral dissertation, presumably with a deadline to meet and limita- 
tions of space to consider, and since he has at least done more with his subject than 
anyone has done before. His book may, and it is to be hoped that it will, stimulate 
others to continue further the work he has admirably begun. 
K.ENNETH B. Murpock 


THE METROPOLITAN LIFE: A STUDY IN BUSINESS GROWTH. By Marquis 
James. (New York, Viking Press, 1947, pp. viii, 480, $5.00.) Five years after its parent 
organization began business in 1863, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company took 
its present name. Barely surviving the bitter depression of the seventies, the company 
first undertook to sell small life insurance policies to workers in 1879. Today, Metro- 
politan Life is a business enterprise of astronomical dimensions, and its remarkable 
growth rests upon the subsequent success of this venture in the field of industrial 
insurance, In 1946, it had almost forty-five million life insurance policies in force, and 
its assets totaled more than seven and three-quarter billion dollars, At the close of the 
preceding year, it held over $3,600,000,000 in United States bonds, well over a billion 
and a half in railroad, utility, and industrial bonds, and almost $900,000,000 in urban 
and farm mortgages. In that year, it also owned real estate worth more than a quarter 
of a billon dollars. In the course of seventy years, Metropolitan Life became the largest 
private business in the world, comparable in quantitative terms, as Marquis James 
observes, to such a governmental giant as the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Mr, James’s history of Metropolitan Life was commissioned by the company. It is 
based upon an exhaustive examination by him and a research staff of the published 
sources and, what is more important, of the company’s records, to which he was given 

‘“olete access. Freedom of inquiry and in writing accompanied the financial as- 
sistance and unlimited use of the company sources. This makes a happy combination 
which cther professional historians may well envy and which, with current develop- 
ments in the field of American business history, several are likely to enjoy. Whether 
it is a combination which will lead to critical and penetrating studies of business in- 
stitutions, significantly related to the larger developments in American society, still 
remains to be seen. In this instance, Mr. James has produced a richly detailed, leisurely, 
end unmistakably friendly history of Metropolitan Life. The volume covers not only 
its growth and behavior as a business institution but also its achievements, frequently 
of a pioneering character, in such fields as urban housing, agricultural rehabilitation, 
community health and welfare programs, education, and medical research. These grew 
out of sound insurance considerations and an imaginative investment sense, and they 
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give Metropolitan Life a record of social performance which wins Mr. James's genuine 
admiration. His sympathy with the company appears most patently, perhaps, in his 
treatment of the TNEC insurance investigation, in his delicate handling of Metro- 
politan Life’s labor policies, and in his apologetic account of the issues involved in | 
the company’s decision to exclude Negroes from its Stuyvesant Town housing project. 
The volume is less readable than Mr. James's leading works—some pages have the 
grey, lifeless quality of an insurance handbook—but this is a function of the subject 
and material with which he had to deal, and wh.ch defied even his efforts and literary 
skill. Henry Davip | 


PAPERS RELATING TO THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES: THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE, 1919. Volume X. [Department of 
State Publication 2770.] (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1947, pp. 807, 
$2.75.) This volume contains the minutes, together with a mass of supporting data 
in the form of 330 appendixes, of 32 meetings of the Supreme Economic Council 
established by the Supreme War Council in 1919. These meetings, covering the period 
from February 17, 1919, to February 6, 1920, were generally held every week until 
August The chief task of peacemaking accomplished, three more meetings took 

" place in September, November, and February respectively, at none of which were 
American representatives present, Minutes and supporting documents provide a wealth 
of infcrmation on the condition of the world. particularly of Europe, during the 
transitional period between the cessation of hostilities and the re-establishment of 
peace. There is also an element of timeliness in the collection, for many of the prob- 
lems oF 1919 were in kind much the same as those of the present. A paper such as 
Appendix 51 might easily, with minor changes, bear the date 1947, save that the 
authorship would now probably be American instead of British. We find the desperate 
need for coal with the attendant struggle over its allocation; the plight of Italy due 
to her raw material deficiencies; the unsound finances of the Continent; the issue of 
German rehabilitation giving rise to the customary French fears. Discussions of the 
food situation, and particularly the supply of breadstuffs and their price, have also a 
contemporary ring. The high quality of Mr. Hoover’s economic analyses is as con- 
sistent as his abhorrence of controls. But contrcls were largely inescapable and their 
necessity as well as the desirability of continued inter-Allied co-operation were clearer 
to the Europeans than to the American administration. Perusing this mass of first- 
hand information, one is impressed by the high quality of the work done and at the 
same time led to misgivings concerning the value of past experience. ` 

RENÉ ALBRECHT-CARRIÉ 


THEY VOTED FOR ROOSEVELT: THE PRESIDENTIAL VOTE, 1932-1944. By 
Edgar Eugene Robinson, Margaret Byrne Professor of American History, Stanford 
University. (Stanford, Stanford University Press. 1947, pp. x, 207, $3.co.) In the brief 
space which he allows himself (forty pages), Professor Robinson can hardly be ex- 
pected to make a very deep analysis of the Roosevelt vote. It is to be regretted that 
in these pages he did not seem to avail himself of the many studies which have been 
made of the Roosevelt vote at different elections, by Bean, Ewing, Pollock, Gallup, 
Lazarsfeld, and others. The author mentions :n his preface that as the book was 
passing through the press the Department of Commerce published Vote Cast in 
Presidential and Congressional Elections, 1928-1944. The Bureau of the Census pub- 
lication is much fuller in its statistical presentacion than Professor Robinson’s books. 
It gives aggregate congressional votes and county percentages as well as the raw 
county figures for presidential electors. If the government continues such publica- 
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tions, Which it is hoped it will, scholars can then concentrate upon the analysis of the 
figures. Professor Robinson discusses the topic, “What will become of the ‘Roosevelt’ 
vote?” Because he cannot find any purpose common to the diverse elements that made 
up either the majority or the minority in the succession of four elections, he doubts 
whether there was a “Roosevelt vote.” It is difficult to see what he was looking for. 
The author’s collection of election statistics has been an invaluable service to scholars 
of American democracy. His method for handling the vote of endorsing parties seems 
to me to be greatly preferable to the method employed by the Bureau of the Census. 
His maps, as in his previous publications, are most useful. HaroLp F, GosNELL 


WITH FIRMNESS IN THE RIGHT: AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC ACTION AF. 
FECTING JEWS, 1840-1945. By Cyrus Adler and Aaron M. Margalith. (New York, 
American Jewish Committee, 1946, pp. xxvil, 489, $4.00.) The two new chapters 
improve for the general reader this encyclopedic volume first published in 1943 with 
the chronicle stopping at 1938. Unfortunately, this book, which studies both oppressed 
Jews and citizens who happened to be Jews, seems to remain timely. It is no sharp 
criticism of the book to say it is not clearly impressive how effective this diplomatic 
action has been. A rapid reader, looking for results, might come away with the fact 
that Mr. Theodore S. Fay, while United States minister to Switzerland, got after the 
intolerant cantons and thereby influenced the religious liberty and alien clauses of 
1874 in the Swiss federal constitution. The question should be rather, what would the 
story of the last two centuries have been with greater American inactivity? The authors 
jolt the reader several times with something that runs like this: “Here, too [Poland 
in this instance], international protection proved inadequate to solve the many dif- 
ficulties the Jews experienced” (p. 167). Dr. Margalith states in his preface: “In 
fact, the championship of humanitarianism, freedom of conscience and civil liberties 
is enunciated again and again in our diplomatic correspondence with other nations.” 
We need a new study on this broader theme, neatly indexed, not to please our national 
conscience but as a work desk copy for diplomats. The fact that the authors also 
make such good use of two long, brilliant reports by Andrew D, White when minister 
‘to Germany, then to Russia, leads the reviewer to suggest that our diplomatic reports 
could be used to greater advantage on many subjects by historians, thereby also serving 
as watchdog on the quality of diplomatic reporting. Ricuarp H. HENDEL 


AMERICAN JEWS IN WORLD WAR Il: THE STORY OF FIVE HUNDRED 
FIFTY THOUSAND FIGHTERS FOR FREEDOM. Two volumes. [National Jewish 
Welfare Board Publication.] (New York, Dial Press, 1947, pp. 356, 590, $5.00.) 
“Volume I, reports of individual and collective Jewish heroism in the war, written 
by I. Kaufman. Volume 2, a list of service men and women of Jewish faith who died 
in their country's service, were wounded in action, or won awards for outstanding 
acts of heroism; compiled by the Bureau of War Records of the National Jewish 
Welfare Board.” 


FORGING THE THUNDERBOLT: A HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


THE ARMORED FORCE, By Mildred Hanson Gillie. Foreword by General Jacob L. 
Devers. (Harrisburg, Military Service Publishing Company, 1947, pp. (x) 330, $4.00.) 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 1945-1947. By John C. Campbell, 
et al. Introduction by John Foster Dulles. (New York, Harper, 1947, pp. 601, $5.00.) 
“A record of our foreign policy and cooperation along international lines throughout 
the world from the end of the war to spring, 1947. Published for the Council on 
Foreign Relations and prepared with the assistance of the Council’s Research Staff.” 


” 
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Mag., Oct. 
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LLoyp T. Evererr. The “Case of Jefferson Davis”: Why No Trial? Ibid., Oct. 

WaLLacez E. Davies. The Problem of Race Segregation in the Grand Army of the Republic. 
Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. 
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Francis J. TscHan. The Catholic Church in the United States, 1852-1868: A Survey. Recs. Am. 
Cath. Hist. Soc., June. 
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Jonn J. Menc. Growing Pains in the American Catholic Church: 1880 to 1908. U. S. Cath, Hist. 
Soc., Hist. Recs. ¿nd Stud., XXXVI. 

James C. Matin. Mugler v. Kansas and the Presidential Campaign of 1884. Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev., Sept. 

Oscar SHERWIN. “Five Bleeding Wounds.” Negro Hist. Bull., June. 

Erlis O, Knox. The Origin and Development of the Negro Separate School. Jour. Negro Educ., 

* Summer, 

RicHarD Harrison SHRYOCK. Trends in American Medical Research during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., Feb. 

ld. The American Physician in 1846 and in 1946: A Study in Professional Contrasts. Jour. Am. 
Med. Assoc., May 31. 

Grorce Hames and Freprrick H. Jackson. A Neglected Landmark in the History of Ideas 
{Congress of Arts and Science, St. Louis, 1904]. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept. 

FRANK HARMON Garver. Forty Years of Pacific Coast History. Pacific Hist. Rev., Aug. 

CuarLtotre H. OnGers, Research Suggestions: Federal Government Maps Relating to Pacific 
Northwest History. Pacific Northwest Quar., July. 

LELAND H. CARLSON. Nome: From Mining Camp to Civilized Community. Ibid. 

F. Crever Bab. The University War Historian, Michigan Hist., June. 


DocuMENTS 


THEODORE HORNBERGER. A Letter from John Mitchell to Cadwallader Colden. Huntington Lib. 
Quar., Aug. 

HERBERT L. Ganter. William Small, Jefferson’s Beloved Teacher. William and Mary Quar., 
Oct. 

Narrative of Uriah Cross in the Revolutionary War. Vermont Quar., July. 

Joseru H, Parks. Letter [Andrew Jackson, jr., to A. O. P. Nicholson; describes Andrew Jackson's 
last hours]. Tennessee Hist. Quar., June. 

STANLEY F. Horn. Some Jackson-Overton Correspondence. Ibid. 

WLM G. Bex (tr.). Nicholas Hesse, German Visitor to America, 1835-1837, Parts IV, V. 
Missouri Hist. Rev., July, Oct. 

Joun Tracy Exiis. Old Catholic Newspapers in Some Eastern Catholic Libraries. Cath, Hist. 
Rev., Oct. 

M. L, CrimmiNs. W. G. Freeman’s Report on the Eighth Military Department [1858; cont.]. 
Southwestern Hist, Quar., July. 

Boy B, SrurLEr. John Brown's Letter [reprint]. West Virginia Hist., Oct. 

Wittiam A. Hunter. The Civil War Diaries of Leonard C. Ferguson. Pennsylvania Hist., 
July, Oct. 

RunboLPH C, Downes. The Civil War Diary of Fernando E. Pomeroy. Northwest Ohio Quar., 
July. 

Frank A. Parre. The Last Speech of William Jennings Bryan [Winchester, Tenn., July 25, 
1925]. Tennessee Hist. Quar., Sept. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


THE OAK TREE COINAGE OF MASSACHUSETTS. By Sydney P. Noe. [Numis- 
matic Notes and Monographs, Number 110.] (New York, American Numismatic 
Society, 1947, pp. viii, 23, plates, $1.50.) 


THE LIFE OF JAMES ROOSEVELT BAYLEY, FIRST BISHOP OF NEWARK 
AND EIGHTH ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE, 1814-1877. By Sister M. Hilde- 
garde Yeager, C.S.C., Dunbarton College of Holy Cross. [The Catholic University of 
America Studies in American Church History, Volume XXXVI.] (Washington, 
Catholic University Press, 1947, pp. xi, 512, $4.50.) 
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THE BOUNDS OF DELAWARE. By Dudley Lunt, (Walmingtos, Star Publishing 
Compary, 1947, pp. 69, $2.50.) 


A. PICTURE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS. By Russell Wieder Gilbert, 
Professor of German, Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania. [Pennsyl- 
vania History Studies, No, x.] (Gettysburg, Pennsylvania Historical Association, 1947, 
pp. 67.) 
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LVI, pt. 1. 

Mark DeWoLreE Howe and Louis F. Eaton, JR. The Supreme Judicial Power in the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay. New Eng. Quar., Sept. 

Dororuy C. WALTER, Young Town of Burke, Vermont: Its Settlers in the First and Second 
United States Census, 1790 and 1800. Vermont Quar., July. 

Vra L. McCarry. Boundary Controversy: The Brownington-Johnson Land Problem, Ibid. 

Josua CorrIN Cuase. Incidents of a Voyage from Boston to California, in the Year 1849, in 
the Brig “Forrest,” by Henri Martyn Chase. Essex Inst. Hist. Colls., July. 

ALEXANDER. J. WaLL, JR. “Her Majesty Does Particularly Recommend” [Gerardus Beekman, 
1653-1723]. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., Oct. 

Grace MLLER CarLock. William Rickarby Miller (1818-1893). Ibid. 

PauL W. Becker. The Colonial Documents of New York. New York Hist., July. 

Jonn A. Garrarty. Silas Wright and the Election of 1840 in New York State. Ibid. 

MADELEINE B., STERN. Trial by Gotham, 1870: The Career of Abby Sage Richardson. lbid. 

S. W. FLETCHER. The Subsistence Farming Period in Pennsylvania Agriculture, 1640-1840. 
Pennsylvania Hist., July. 

FRANK Freiper. A Plan for Modern Education in Early Philadelphia. Ibid. 

Sister M. AGNES GERTRUDE, O.S.F. Italian Migration into Philadelphia. Recs. Am. Cath. Hist. 
Soc., June. 

Rev. Wimiiam J. Lantou, S.T.D, The Church in Philadelphia. Ibid. 
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The Eben F. Stone Revolutionary Papers [cont.]. Essex Inst. Hist. Colls., July. 

James Duncan Puiuuips, Nathaniel Appleton’s Journal of the Voyage of the Ship Concord 
around the World, 1799 to 1802 [concl.]. Ibid. 

Salem Town Records [cont.]. Ibid. 

OLiver M. Dickerson. Opinion of Attorney General Jonathan Sewall of Massachusetts in the 
Case of the Lydia. William and Mary Quar., Oct. 

WiLLiam D. Hoyt, JR. Saratoga Jaunt, 1827. New York Hist., July. 

AMANDUS JOHNSON. The Journal of Andreas Hesselius, 1711-1724. Delaware Hist., Sept. 

Beverty MCANEAR. The Albany Stamp Act Riots. William and Mary Quar., Oct. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


GRADUATE WORK IN THE SOUTH. By Mary Bynum Pierson. (Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1947, pp. xii, 265, $4.00.) 


SUMMER MIGRATIONS AND RESORTS OF SOUTH CAROLINA LOW.COUN- 
TRY PLANTERS. By Lawrence Fay Brewster, Professor of History, East Carolina 
Teachers College. [Historical Papers of the Trinity College Historical Society, Series 
XXVI. (Durham, Duke University Press, 1947, pp. vi, 134, $1.00.) This was a dis- 
sertation at Duke University. The author’s purpose is to “give a more complete cata- 
logue and account of the Carolina resorts, many of which are less generally known” 
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than those further north. Much of it therefore reads like Homer's catalogue of the 
ships. Still it da competent study based on widely scattered materials put together 
with a good deal of skill. There is no bibliography for obvious reasons, but careful 
footnotes indicate the sources. A map would have been both helpful and significant. 
The author finds that not until after 1790 did the virulence of the malaria—the 
“country fever”—precipitate an annual exodus from the low-country plantations dur- 
ing the “sickly season,” in general from May through November, Some families con- 
tinued to go to their town houses in Charleston or to Newport, Rhode Island, but 
increasing numbers found retreats in other coastal towns, in the sea-islands off the' 
coast, in pineland villages of the inland perishes, in the sand hills of the middle 
country, in the Piedmont villages of the up-country, and in the mountains where 
they spilled over into North Carolina and made of Flat Rock “a transplanted Charles- 
ton.” Some fifty or more of these villages are identified—groups of “summer man- 
sions,” elaborate or simple, with landscaped gardens, churches, schools, library and 
agricultural societies, race tracks and jockey clubs, bowling alleys and billiard rooms, 
which the planters demanded for their long sojourns and which placed the low- 
country stamp upon the state. During the 1820’s also mineral springs began to be 
developed in the middle and up-country, and it became the fashion to make a regular 
“progress to the spas.” This “circuit” included also the fashionable watering places 
outside the state, particularly those in North Carolina, in Virginia, and in New York— 
in spite of a campaign waged against northern travel. Thus many planters forced to 
leave their plantations for five or six months each year became inveterate travelers, 
going to Europe, to the North, to the beaches, the mountains, the springs, as fashion 
rather than necessity dictated. The author does not indulge in the usual easy general- 
izations about the effects of this mode of life. Travel did not automatically make * 
Carolinians gracious, intelligent, broad-minded, but it offered opportunities of which 
people took advantage in varying degrees. The economic effects of the prolonged 
absenteeism are only touched upon. Laura A. WHITE 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF GEORGIA. By Ethel K. Ware. [Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law, Number 528.] (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1947, pp. 210, $2.75.) This study is an account of the making and of 
the development of constitutions in Georgia. After a brief review of backgrounds the 
author tells of the framing of the constitution of 1777, discusses its principal features, 
and describes its role in the history of the state until it was superseded in 1789. This 
pattern is followed in relating the histories of Georgia constitutions from the Revolu- 
tion through the work of the constitutional commission of 1945. The years before 
1860 are more fully treated than is the later period: of the. volume's 182 pages of 
text, exclusive of conclusions, only 34 are concerned with the decades since Recon- 
struction, The author has consulted a wide range of sources and has brought together 
valuable information in a volume that partially fills a broad gap in the history of 
Georgia. Prior to the publication of this work only Walter McElreath’s 4 Treatise 
on the Constitution of Georgia dealt specifically with the subject. There are numerous 
errors in the account. In lists of governors who served under the constitutions of 1777 
and of 1877 there are omissions, misspelled names, and wrong initials, and two men 
who did not serve are included. At least fifteen quotations are rendered inexactly 
and in a few cases the author's statements do not accurately reflect the information 
given by her sources. Most of the errors may be due to poor proofreading and editing, 
and deviations from the sources are minor in character. Even with its weaknesses the 
volume is a good narrative account of constitutional development in the state. The 
material is logically presented, the facts are honestly set forth, and the writing is 
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clear if not always even. The author has not attempted an interpretive or analytical 
study. Rather, she has sought to bring together the essential facts relating to her sub- 
ject and to illustrate the trends of court interpretation of the fundamental law. This 
she has done well and the volume is a helpful contribution to the history of Georgia. 
BincHam DUNCAN 


SAVANNAH RIVER PLANTATIONS. Edited by Mary Granger, Savannah Writers’ 
Project. (Savannah, Georgia Historical Socie-y, 1947, pp. 475, xviii, $3.50.) The 
Georgia Historical Society and Miss Mary Granger, the editor, have done a service 
to local and Southern history by reprinting in one volume ten studies that appeared 
in the Georgia Historical Quarterly in 1938 and following. An excellent index has 
been supplied. Apparently the edition is limited to three hundred copies. * 


EARLY ALABAMA PUBLICATIONS: A STUDY IN LITERARY INTERESTS. By 

- Rhoda Coleman Ellison, Professor of English, Huntingdon College. (University, Ala., 
University of Alabama Press, 1947, pp. xii, 213, $4.00.) Early Alabama Publications is 
an important piece of spade work which will strengthen future surveys of American 
intellectual history. The study opens with an analysis of the fundamentally important 
frontier press. There is a well-documented acccunt of early publishing difficulties: the 
struggle for governmental and party patronage, editorial feuds—that early variety of 
yellow journalism-—inadequate news gathering which brought the inevitable resort 
to scissors and paste, the scarcity of newsprint, migratory printers. The newspapers 
afforded a vent for would-be writers, and the generalization that little of merit was 
produced is underscored. This study is primerily concerned with literary interests, 
and the fact that the mawkish and sentimental ound a public is stressed. Mrs. Hemans 
and Mrs. Hentz were as popular as their modern counterparts. There wes a keener 
curiosity about Lord Byron's life than about h& works. The familiar frontier time-lag 
shows Alabama readers more interested in eighteenth century writers, particularly 
the “graveyard” poets, than in their own nineteenth century contemporaries, Scott 
led the field in fiction, closely followed by Cocper and Irving, who won an allegiance 
denied contemporary northern poets. Some ecitors encouraged contributions dealing 
in local color, but the Negro was ignored and the Indian was portrayed in the 
romantic garments of Cooper’s well-loved savages, The closest approach to realism was 
to be found in the works of Johnson Jones Hooper and Joseph G. Baldwin, which 
belong to the earthy tradition of American humor. Miss Ellison has given us a well- 
rounded picture of the Alabama literary scene between the years 1807 and 1870. One 
matter which has been overlooked was the healthy interest in an Alabama Press As- 
sociation by those selfsame “feudin’” editors. This, however, was aside from the 
central theme of the study. We could wish chat the author. had seen fit to admit 
historical works to her survey. Pickett’s History of Alabama is a work of real literary 
worth and as such should have been included in a study of literary interests, 

Minnie CLARE Boyp 
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Mary Linpsay THORNTON. North Carolina Bibliography, 1945-1946, Ibid. 

RicHaro B, Davis and MILLEDGE B, SEIGLER. Peter Freneau, Carolina Republican. Jour. Southern 
Hist., Aug. 

HELEN G. McCormack, A Provisional Guide to Manuscripts in the South Carolina Historical 
Society [cont.]. South Carolina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Jan., 1947. 

E, Merron Courter. The Early Historians of Georgia. Georgia Hist. Quar., Sept. 

ALBERT C. Manucy. Florida in North Carolina Spanish Records, Part II: Administration, Com- 
merce, and Finance. Florida Hist. Quar., July. 

J. E. Dover. The Everglades before Reclamation, Ibid. 

James W, Marxuam. Some Problems of Early Texas Newspapers. New Mexico Hist, Rev., Oct. 

Nettie Lee Benson, Bishop Marin de Porras and Texas, Southwestern Hist. Quar., July. 

Max Bercer, Education in Texas during the Spanish and Mexican Periods. 1b1d. 
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Ipa G. Everson. Some Unpublished Letters of George H. Calvert (1825). Maryland Hist. Mag., 
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Frank J. KLiNGBERG. Commodore Johnston's Notitia Parochialis. South Carolina Hist. and 
Geneal, Mag., Jan., 1947. 
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EpitH Duncan Jounsron. The Kollock Letters, 1799-1850 [V, May 1836-Sept. 1840]. Georgia 
Hist. Quar., Sept. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


WILLIAM TATHAM, WATAUGAN, By Semuel C. Williams, Formerly a Justice of 
the Tennessee Supreme Court and Chairman of the Tennessee Historical Commis- 
sion. (Rev, ed.; Johnson City, Tenn., Watauga Press, 1947, pp. 109, $2.50.) Twenty- 
five years ago Judge Williams, in the course of his explorations and excavations into 
the early history of Tennessee “dug up,” so to speak, the hitherto obscure William 
Tatham, scarcely known otherwise than as secretary to the Watauga Association, and 
exhibited him in a thin volume (1922). That small volume served to inspire Miss 
Elizabeth McPherson to gather together the numerous letters of Tatham (principally 
to Jefferson) in the Division of Manuscripts of the Library of Congress and publish 
them in the William and Mary College Quarterly. Tatham now rated a sketch, pre- 
pared by Judge Williams, in the Dictionary of American Biography. In the quarter 
of a century that has elapsed since the first edition of his biography of Tatham, 
Judge Williams has broadened and intensified his search for materials relating to 
Tatham, particularly in London. For Tatham was an Englishman by birth (born in 
1752), although he came to America at the age of seventeen and straightway entered 
the employ of the commercial firm of Carter and Trent on the James River. That firm 
appears to have maintained a branch establishment in the Watauga country, whither 
Tatham was transferred in 1774. Thus he became a “Wataugan,” whose career was 
to be intimately interwoven with the development of the southwestern country for 
some twenty years, Indeed, in conjunction with Colonel John Todd, he prepared 
in 1780 a history of that region, the manuscript of which has disappeared, as have 
also a large collection of historical materials which he vainly endeavored to have the 
federal government acquire. Through the contest with England he served the Amer- 
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ican cause until Yorktown, having attained the rank of colonel. Following the close 
of the war, Tatham’s activities exhibit such yariations as topographer of Virginia, 
member of the North Carolina assembly, practicing lawyer in Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Curiously enough, for about ten years Tatham was again an Englishman, serving 
for a time as superintendent of the London public docks at Wapping and busy writ- 
ing essays on geographic and economic subjects. Returning to America with an 
enhanced reputation, Tatham was taken into the service of the federal government, 
through the instrumentality of Jefferson, Monroe, and Madison, and principally en- 
gaged during the remaining years of his life in the project of the coast survey of the 
United States, Indeed Tatham has been credited with being the “father of the United 
States topographical and Coast surveys.” It is these later phases of Tatham’s career 
that Judge Williams has been particularly at pains to elucidate in this volume. E.C.B. 


THE GRASSLAND OF NORTH AMERICA: PROLEGOMENA TO ITS HISTORY. 
By James C. Malin. (Lawrence, Kans., author, 1947, pp. vii, 398, $3.00.) The essential 
emphasis of this lithoprinted monograph will be clearer if the reader turns first to 
chapter xv. Here the author deals with the discussion of Webb’s Great Plains initiated 
by the Social Science Research Council through the appraisal by Professor Fred Shan- 
non, What is a region and by what criteria do you delimit it are problems with which 
in Malin’s opinion the ensuing conferences never came to grips in a realistic way. 
For an answer to what determines a region he summons a whole new galaxy of 
auxiliary sciences represented by the plant sciences, climatology, animal and insect 
ecology, geology, soil physics, genetics, and agronomy, to name the major disciplines. 
Only as he synthesizes their literature and their findings can the socio-economic his- 
torian undertake to talk with specificity about regions like the Great Plains or any 
area subsumed under Professor Malin’s title, The Grassland of North America. This 
survey or synthesis, science by science, constitutes the body of the volume, together 
with an extensive bibliography and concluding chapters which take the methodological 
approach to social change by using population and agricultural studies, The novelty 
of much of the material and the author’s style make this pioneering attempt to wed 
the natural sciences and the social sciences distinctly hard reading. Some of the men 
he discusses in chapter x1v, such as Shaler, Strong, and Bowman, have set patterns 
in exposition that any writer of a prolegomena to a new field might well analyze and 
ponder to the profit of his philosophy and the public he addresses, 


DAKOTA IMPRINTS, 1858-1889. Edited by Albert H. Allen. (New York, R. R. 
Bowker for Bibliographical Society of America, 1947, pp. xxi, 221, $6.50.) 


THE LOS ANGELES STAR, 1851-1864: THE BEGINNINGS OF JOURNALISM 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. By William B. Rice. Edited by John Walton 
Caughey. (Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1947, pp. xvi, 
315, $5.00.) The author of this volume, one of the latest to come from the University 
of California Press, was an unusually promising young scholar who had completed 
his work for the doctorate and received an academic appointment when he met an 
untimely death at the age of twenty-six while mountain climbing in Wyoming. The 
book is edited by his former history teacher in the University of California at Los 
Angeles, who also writes the foreword. The vicissitudes of southern California’s 
earliest newspaper are chronicled with great attention to detail. Considerable light is 
shed upon numerous issues—transportation, treatment of the Indians, land titles, state 
division controversy, encouragement of agriculture, and others—in the public mind 
during the period encompassed (1851-64). When the Civil War became a reality the 
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Star, sympathetic with the South, advocated an independent western republic, and 
bristled with editorials violently attacking the national administration. Lincoln was 
once referred to as “Imbecile tyrant.” Because of the meticulous attention to infinite 
detail the book inevitably makes rather dull reading. It is painstaking and con- 
scientious to a degree: but it introduces a good many items—always duutully docu- 
mented—that must be regarded as inconsequential, often bordering on the trivial; as 
when the “cost of 100 police badges on white ribbon” (p. 22) is recorded, names of 
two inconspicuous printers are solemnly given (p. 60), the fact that the office of the 
paper was moved to another building (p. 63), and other similar instances. This is 
hardly in line with the dictum that history must be concerned with significant, endur- 
ing facts of human life; nor does it make for a true overall perspective. As to docu- 
mentation, almost seven hundred footnotes appear—a rather appalling number even 
for a work of this kind. To be sure the wide variety of sources used gives conclusive 
evidence of great industry and much patient research; and it is the research student 
who will most appreciate the labors of the author and the editor. The book contains 
twenty-six chapters and four appendixes, the final one—perhaps the most useful— 
indicates where existing files of the Star may be found, The bibliography is unusually 
comprehensive and well classified. The complete index is a valuable feature. 
Rockwett D. Hunr 


ARTICLES 


ELIZABETH Fox Moore. Two Early Kentucky Schoolteachers: Boaz Fox (1806-1874) and His 
Son, John W. Fox (1830-1913). Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., Apr. 

HAmMBLETON Tapp. Rogers Clark Ballard Thruston (1858-1946), Good Kentuckian, Ibid. 

H. L. Donovan. The Evolution of a University [University of Kentucky]. Filson Club Hist. 
Quar., July. 

ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. The Transylvania Company: A Study in Personnel. II: The Hart 
Brothers, Ibid. 

Eomund Copy Burnett, Big Creek’s Response to the Coming of the Railroad: “Old Buncombe” 
Promotes the Better Life in a Rural Community. Agric, Hist., July. 

RAYMOND F. McLain. The Record of the Board of Trustees, Transylvania University, 1821-1823. 
Filson Club Hist, Quar., July. 

Jonn L, Jorban. Was There a Massacre at Fort Pillow? Tennessee Hist. Quar., June. 

MARGARET Burr DesChamps, Early Days in the Cumberland Country. Ibid., Sept. 

MARGARET Linpstey WARDEN. The Fine Horse Industry in Tennessee, Ibid., June. 

GitsERT E. Govan. Some Sidelights on the History of Chattanooga. Ibid. 

James W. Livincoop. Chattanooga: A Rail Junction of the Old South, Ibid., Sept. 

ANDOR M. LEFFLER. Kossuth Comes to Cleveland [1852]. Ohio State Archaeol, and Hist. Quar., 
July. 

© William B. HesseLTINE and Haze C. Wor. The Cleveland Conference of 1861. Ibid. 

Evererr Watters. The Ohio Delegation at the National Republican Convention of 1888, Ibid. 

RICHARD CLYDE MINOR, James Preston Poindexter, Elder Statesman of Columbus [1819-1907]. 
Ibid, 

Warrer B. Henpricxson. The Western Academy of Natural Sciences of Cincinnati. Isis, nos. 
109-10 (pub. July). 

WALTER S. SANDERLIN. Arthur P. Gorman and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal: An Episode in 
the Rise of a Political Boss. Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. 

WiLLiam R. LesLie. The Constitutional Significance of Indiana’s Statute of 1824 on Fugitives 
from Labor. Ibid. 

EarL W. Hayter. Horticultural Humbuggery among the Western Farmers, 1850-1890. Indiana 
Mag. Hist., Sept. 

James R. ANDERSON. White River-—Historical Influences Observed in Morgan County. Ibid. 
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ChHeLsga L, Laws. Migration to Whitewater Valley, 1820-1830. Ibid. 

Vineinius H. Chase, Jubilee College and its Founder [Philander Chase, 1775-1852]. four. 
Ulinois State Hist, Soc., June. i 

Rev. Epwarp J. DowziwG, S.J. Red Stacks in the Sunset [the Goodrich Steamship Service of 
Chicago]. Ibid. 

Joun K. HuLsron. Daniel Boone's Sons in Missouri. Missouri Hist. Rev., July. 

AGNES WaLLace. The Wiggins Ferry Monopoly [St Louis, 1787-1902]. 1b1d., Oct. 

ALICE LANTERMAN. The Development of Kansas City as a Grain and Milling Center. Ibid. 

EDWARD Everetr Dare. The Speech of the Pioneers, Arkansas Hist. Quar., Summer. 

Ted R. WorzeY. Arkansas and the “Hostile” Indians, 1835-1838. Ibid. 

FRANCILE B. DAKLEY, Arkansas Golden Army of *49. Ibid., Spring. 

Vinci. L. Joxes. John Clinton Futrall, University Builder. 1b14., Summer. 

Ricwarp C. Hunnerr. Pioneers at Hulbert. Michigan Hist., June. 

Mito M. Quatre. The Kensington Myth Once More, Ibid. 

Jacon A. Swisher. Willson Alexander Scott [1818-50]. Palimpsest, Aug. 

OLur Erickson. Oluf Erickson, Scandinavian Frontiersman [I]. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Sept. 

RicHarp W. Hanke. Elisha W. Keyes, the Bismarck of Western Politics. Ibid. 

J. J. Sctmicuer. Introductory Note to the History of St. Nazianz, 1btd.- 

Henry S. Lucas. The Founding of New Amsterdam in La Crosse County. lbid. 

F. Paut Prucua, Fort Ripley: The Post and the Military Reservation. Minnesota Hist., Sept. 

Teo, H. ScHEFFER, Following Pikes Expedition from the Smoky Hill to the Solomon. Kansas 
Hist. Quar., Aug. 

Haroip J. HENDERSON. The Building of the First Kansas Railroad South of the Kaw River. 
Ibid. 

Sisrer M. LiLLIANA Owens, S.L. The Early Work of the Lorettines in Southeastern Kansas. 
Ibid. 

NATHANIEL W., SAMPLE. Pioneer Railroading in Colorado, Colorado Mag., July. 

Leroy W. Hacerry. Indian Raids along the Platte and Little Blue Rivers, 1864-1865. Nebraska 
Hist., July—Sept. 

MERRILL J. Mattes, Historic Sites in Missouri Valley Reservoir Areas. Ibid. 

BENJAMIN WILLIAM Ryan. The Bozeman Trail to Virginia City, Montana, in 1864: A Diary. 
An. Wyoming, July. 

Joun K. ReLLinson. Brands of the Eighties and Nineties Used in Big Horn Basin, Wyoming 
Territory. Ihid. 

Harriet Kuicur Orr. Bibliography for the History of Wyoming. Univ. Wyoming Publications, 
XII, 1946. ; 

Rosert G. MARTIN, yr. The Cherokee Phoenix: Pioneer of Indian Journalism, Chron. Oklahoma, 
Summer. 

Grant Foreman. Historical Phases of the Grand River Valley. Ibid. 

ELEANOR B. Apams, The Chapel and Cofradia of Our Lady of Light in Santa Fe. New Mexico 
Hist, Rev., Oct. 

Berry Newron Avis. History of Union County, New Mexico. Ibid., July. 

Howarp T., Dimick, Reconsideration of the Death of Josiah Gregg. Ibid. 

ARIE POLDERVAART. Black-Robed Justice in New Mexico, 1846-1912 [VII-XIV]. Ibid., July, Oct. 

RoBerT L. WRIGLEY, JR. Utah and Northern Railway Co.: A Brief History. Oregon Hist. 
Quar., Sept. 

Perer M. Dunne. The Record Book of a Lower California Missionary. Mid-Am., July. 

Irvine McKee. The Shooting of Charles de Young [San Francisco, Apr. 23, 1880]. Pacific 
Hist. Rev., Aug. 

Jonn H. KrENKEL. The Port of Los Angeles as a Municipal Enterprise. Ibid. 

Oscar OsburN WINTHER. The Rise of Metropolitan Los Angeles, 1870-1900. Huntington Lib, 
Quar., Aug. 

Tuomas E. Jesserr. Origins of the Episcopal Church in the Pacific Northwest. Oregon Hist. 
Quar., Sept. 

Swney Teser. The First Chief Justice of Oregon Territory: William P. Bryant. Ibid., June. 
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Id. The Second Chief Justice of Oregon Territory: Thomas Nelson. Ibid., Sept. 

Howarp J. BurRNHAM. Government Grants and Patents in Vancouver, Washington. Ibid., June. 

Howarp McKInLEy CorNING. Ghost Towns on the Willamette of the Riverboat Period. Ibid. 

Harvey ELMER Tosre. Oregon Labor Disputes, 1919-1923, II: Government and Wages. Ibid., 
Sept. 

J. Orn OLIPHANT. The Cattle Trade Through the Snoqualmie Pass. Pacific Northwest Quar., 
July. 

Tuomas R. GARTH, JR. Early Architecture in the Northwest. Ibia. 

EarL J. LarrisoN, James Hepburn: Early Resident Naturalist in the Pacific Northwest, Ibid. 


DocuMENTS 


Grorce C. OsBorN, Some Letters of William T. and Sarah Fitzgerald [1831-34]. Tennessee 
Hist, Quar., June. 

Jonn D. BarNHarT. The Letters of Decius [1805]. Indiana Mag. Hist., Sept. 

DororHY Penn. Missouri Reader: The French in the Valley, Part VIII. Missouri Hist. Rev., July. 

Avice Furrney La Force. The Missouri Reader: The Louisiana Purchase, Part I. Ibid., Oct. 

Ricuarp Barbon, M.D., and Grace Lee Nure. A Winter in the St. Croix Valley, 1802-1803: 
A Furtrader's Reminiscences, by George Belson [concl.]. Minnesota Hist., Sept. 

J. Orin OLIPHANT. The Report of the Wyandot Exploring Delegation, 1831. Kansas Hist. Quar., 
Aug. 

Letters of Julia Louisa Lovejoy, 1856-1864, Part Two, 1857. Ibid. 

WALKER D, Wyman. Reminiscences of a Nebraska Pioneer of the '7o's, [John Edward Bryant]. 
Nebraska Hist., July—Sept. 

Mrs. J. H. GoopnoucH. David G. Thomas’ Memories of the Chinese Riot [Rock Springs, Wyo., 
Sept. 2, 1885]. An. Wyoming, July. 

Lieut. of Ordnance, A. B. Dyer, to Dr. Robert Johnston, Richmond, Virginia, Santa Fe, Feb. 14, 
1847 [the Taos Rebellion of 1847]. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Austin E. HuTcHEsoN. Before the Comstock, 1857-1858: Memoirs of William Hickman Dal- 
man. Ibid., July. 

Kate L, Greco. Boonslickers in the Gold Rush to California. Missouri Hist. Rev., July. 
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ECRIVAINS HAITIENS: NOTICES BIOGRAPHIQUES ET PAGES CHOISIES. 
Par Dantès Bellegarde. Première série. (Port-au-Prince, Société d'Editions et de 
Librairie, 1947, pp. 302.) 


ANUARIO BIBLIOGRÁFICO PERUANO DE 1945. Edited by Alberto Tauro. 
[Ediciones de la Biblioteca Nacional, IV.] (Lima, 1946.) 


DOCUMENTOS PARA LA HISTORIA DE LA REPÚBLICA DOMINICANA. [Vol. 
II, in Archivo General de la Nación, Centenario de la República Dominicana, Vol, V.] 
(Santiago, República Dominicana, Editorial el Diario, 1946.) 


The following new periodical has appeared: Realidad (Secretaría de Redacción y 
Administración. Director, Francisco Romero). Buenos Aires, I, no. 1, Jan.—Feb., 1947. 
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A, Hyarr VerximL, The Pompeii of America. Mexican Life (México, D., F.), June. 

ANTONIO ALVAREZ Peproso. La civilización Incaica. Rev. La Habana, Apr. 

‘ FERNANDO MARQUEZ MIRANDA, Primeros contactos Europeo con el hombre Americano. Rev. Geog. 
América (Buenos Aires), Sept., 1946. 

ENRIQUE DE GANDÍA, Cristobal Colón, el descubrimiento de América y las últimas investigaciones 
históricas, Ibid. 

SiLvio ZAavALa. The American Utopia of the Sixteenth Century. Huntington Lib, Quar., Aug. 

PuyLiis ALLEN. The Royal Society and Latin America as Reflected in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions 1665-1730. Isis, nos. 109-10 (pub. July). 

ARTHUR S, Arron. Los grandes problemas coloniales del siglo xvi. Rev. América (Bogotá), Aug. 

INDALECIO Lrévano AGUIRRE, La estrategia política de la Revolución. Ibid. 

ARIE POLDERVAART. Black-Robed Justice in New Mexico, 1846-1912. New Mexico Hist. Rev., 
Apr. 

Everarpo VASCONCELOS. Aventureiros no Brasil —Os Ingleses, Rev. Marítima (Rio de Janeiro), 
Jan. 

Gusravo WiLLs RicAurTE. Momentos estalares de la historia Colombiana. Rev. América, July. 

Davip Weeks. Land Tenure in Bolivia. Jour. Land and Pub. Utility Ec, Aug. 

Juan Ramón BELTRÁN. La historia de la medicina y los actuales problemas sanitarios de nuestra 
Capitál. Rev. Argentina Hist: Medicina, Aug., 1946. 

Carzos GIRÓN Cerna, La nueva paz del indio. Univ. San Carlos (Guatemala), July, 1946. 

Ernesto Gui. Suramérica y la inmigración. Univ, Nac. Colombia, Jan., 1947. 

Javier MARQUES. Notes on Balance of Payments Problems in Relation to Economic Development 
in Latin America. Inter-Am, Ec. Affairs, Sept. 

J. RAFAEL OREAMUNO, La industrialización de Latina América, Veritas (Buenos Aires), May. 

GUILLERMO HERNÁNDEZ DE ALBA. Origen de la Doctrina Panamericana de la Confederación. 
Rev. Hist, Am. (Tacubaya), Dec., 1946. 

Tuomas F. McGann. Argentina at the First Pan American Conference. Inter-Am. Ec. Affairs, 
Sept. 

J. Freo Rippy. British Investments in Latin America, End of 1931. Jour. Mod, Hist., Dec. 

J. J. Tauman. An Episode in Latin American and Canadian Relations. Ontario Hist. Soc. Papers 
and Rec., XXXVIII, 1946. 

Lewis Hanxe. The Development of Latin-American Studies in the United States, 1939-1945. 
Americas, July. 

FERNANDO Díaz pe Menina. El problema de la convivencia Americana: Norte y Sur. Rev. América, 
June. 

Jurio Ycaza TiGERINO. Elementos de la anarquía hispanoamericana. Rev. Estud. Pol. (Madrid), 
Jan. 

H. Daner. Temas americanistas. Univ. Antioquia (Medellin), Apr. 

RENATA Dancur FÍIALPERIN. Nuestra América y su vocero: José Martí, Cursos y Conferencias 
(Buenos Aires), Feb, 

Acierto. A Marshall Plan for Latin America. Inter-dm. Ec. Affairs, Sept. 

J. LLoyp MecHaM. The Integration of the Inter-American Security System into the United 
Nations, Jour. Politics, May. 

SAMUEL Guy Inman. América Latina y la Unidad Mundial. Veritas, Apr. 

ARTHUR P. WHITAKER, La América Latina y las Naciones Unidas. Univ, Nac. Colombia, Jan. 


DOCUMENTS 


FRANCISCO DE LAS BARRAS Y DE ARAGÓN, Dos documentos de Melchor de Legazpi. Noticias de 
Juan de la Isla. Anales Univ. Hispalense (Sevilla), no. 3, 1946. 

La Real y Pontificia Universidad y los colegios de Filipinas. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F), 
Apr. 

CHARLES F. MuLLET. British Schemes Against Spanish America. Hispanic Am. Hist, Rev., May. 

Letter: Manuel Torres to Juan Germán Roscio, Philadelphia, 12 April, 1819. Reproduced in 
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article by Hernández de Alba, “Origen de la Doctrina Panamericana de la Confederación.” 
Rev. Hist. América (Tacubaya), Dec., 1946. 

Documentação: Ordens Régias. Rev, Arg. Municipel (São Paulo), May, 1946. 

Documentação: Papéis Avulsos; Atas da Cámara de-Santo Amaro. Ibid. 


INDEXES, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ARCHIVE GUIDES 


Joaquin FERNÁNDEZ DE Cérpona. Fechas inéditas para la bibliografía de la imprenta en Morelia. 
Bol, Soc. Mexicano Geog. y Estadística (México, D. F.), Jan., 1947. 

RAFAEL AYALA ECHEVARRI. Bibliografía de la primera imprenta que se estableció en la ciudad de 
Queretaro. Ibid. 

C. P. T. SiLvano García Guior. La imprenta en Coatepec (Ver.) y su bibliografía. Ibid. 

RAMÓN ALCORTA GUERRERO y José Francisco PEDRAZA. Primeras ediciones a la bibliografía 
histórica y geográfica del Estado de San Luis Potosí. Ibid, 

Índice del Ramo de Tierras. Volúmenes 1615 a 1527 (continúa). Bol. Arch. Gen, Nac. (México, 
D. F.), Jan. 

Epitome de la imprenta en México, 1539-1810, Ibid., Jan., 1947; Apr. 

W. E. Hotton. Zebulon Montgomery Pike's Lost Papers. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept. 

RAFAEL HELIODORO VALLE. El centenario de la gramática de Bello, Rev. Iberoamericana (Méxwv, 
D. F.), Feb. 

RENE CALDERÓN BALLIVIAN. Nueva Historia de Bolivia, Pan- América (Buenos Aires), Mar. 

CarLos M. Larrea. Dos incunables ecuatorianos y algunos rarisimos impresos coloniales en Lima. 
Bol. Acad. Nac, Hist. (Quito), Jan., 1947. 

FREDERICO Scuwas. Algunos periódicos desconocidos del Perú, Ecuador, y Bolivia. Fenix (Lima), 
1946, no. 4. 

Fenix J. Wei. New Literature on the Industrialization of Latin America. Inter-Am. Ec. Affairs, 
Sept. 

Boletín Bibliográfico (Bogotá), June. 
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ARTICLES 


ALFRED Ramos Espinosa. Las cosas de la alimentación en la historia de Sahagún. Anales Soc. 
Geog. Hist. (Guatemala), June, 1946. 

Arruro Torres Rioseco. Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, Rev. Iberoamericana (México, D. F.), Feb. 

Moises Ochoa Campos. Clavigero y la Universidad de México. Univ, México, June. 

Perer Masten Dunne. The Record Book of a Lower California Mission. Mid-Am., July. 

Max Bercer. Education in Texas during the Spanish and Mexican Periods. Southwestern Hist. 
Quar., July. 

A, P. Nasatir. Government Employees and Salaries in Spanish Louisiana. Louisiana Hist, Quar., 
Oct., 1946. i 

ÅLBERT C. Manucy. Florida in North Carolina Records (pt. I). Florida Hist. Quar., July. 

Roger Hope Elleston’s Letter Book. Jamaican Hist, Ret., 1946. 

Luis GonzALez ObrEGÓN. The Crime of the Profesa. Ibid. 

Oscar G. De Ancarica. Un héroe olvidado: Francisco de la Rúa. Rev, La Habana, Apr. 


DocuMENTS 


Proceso contra Francisco de Sayvedra, por erasmista. 1539. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D., F.), 
Jan, 1947. , 

El atendado a la vida del VIII Duque de Albuquerque, D. Francisco de la Cueva y Enríquez. 
1660, Ibid. 
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El catolicismo ilustrado en la Nueva España (principios del siglo x1x). [ded. 

Informe sobre pulquerías y tabernas el año de 1784. Ibid., Apr. 

Documentos para la historia de la cultura en México, lbid. 

J. Joaquin Parvo. Efemérides para escriber la historia de la muy noble y muy leal ciudad de 
Santiago de los Caballeros de Guatemala. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. Guatemala, June, 1946. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


GrorcrE KubLer. The Neo-Inca State (1537-1572). Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., May. 

Juan B. Lastres. Garcilaso y la medicina [cont.]. Rev. Argentina Hist. Medicina, Aug., 1946. 
MaANnuEL Moreyra, P.S. El Tribunal de Consulado en Lima. Mercurio Peruano (Lima), Feb. 
Jerome V. Jacomsen. Dobrizhoffer: Abipón missionary, Mid-Am., July. 

JORGE GUERRERO, El arte ecuatoriano de la colonia (1600-1800). Rev. América (Bogotá), June. 
ARTURO FonreEciLLa Larraín. Los hierros coloniales. Bol. Acad. Chilena Hist., 1947, no. 36. 
Luís F. Borya. Espejo, el héroe nacional. Bol, 4cad. Nac. Hist. (Quito), Jan., 1947. 


DOCUMENTS 


ALEJANDRO LosTAUNAU. El desconocido manuscrito de Pereyra y Ruiz sobre Arequipa. Fenix 
(Lima), 1546, no. 4 

Memoria presentada por el Marqués de Grimaldi de la Corona de España al Embajador de 
Portugal, Ignacio de Sousa Coutiño, finale del manuscrito. Rev. Biblio. Nac. (Buenos Aires), 
1946, no. 38. 

Libro de exámenes de los estudiantes del Real Colegio de San Carlos de Buenos Aires. Ibid. 


BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 


Marcarer J. Bares. A Poet of Seventeenth-Century Brazil: Gregorio de Matos. Americas, July. 

O Rio Grande do Sul na cartografia antiga. Rev. Inst, Hist. Geog. Rio Grande do Sul, no. 103, 
1946. . 

Gomes Freire de Andrade (carta panegírica de André Ribeiro Coutinho). 16d. 

' ManueL Décues Júnior. Processo histórico da economia açucareiro no Brasil (1). Brasil 

Agucareirc, May. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


ARTICLES 

Ienacio Gómez, Biografía del ilustre Centro-Americano Licdo. don Miguel Larreynaga. Rev. 
Acad. Geag. Hist. Nicaragua, Apr. 

Pepro Orr. Miguel Larreynaga. Ibid. 

ALFRED J, and KATHRYN ABBEY Hanna. The Immigration Movement of the Intervention and 
Empire as Seen through the Mexican Press. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., May. 

ALBERT C., Hauen. Attitudes of Foreign Governments toward Spanish Reoccupation of the 
Dominican Republic. Ibid. 

Jonn Epwarp Baur. Mulatto Machiavelli, Jean Pierre Boyer, and the Haiti of His Day. Jour. 
Negro Hast., July. 

Sir Harry Luxe. Monarchy in Haiti. Jamaican Hist. Rev., 1946. 

Emitio Ronrícuez DEMORIZL. Schomberg, primer Cónsul de Inglaterra en Santo Domingo. Bol. 
Arch. Gen. Nac, (Ciudad Trujillo), X, 1947. 
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-CosmE DE LA TORRIENTE. Joaquín Martínez Sáenz. Rev. La Habana, July. 


Hector Zayas Bazan Y PerpomMo. Máximo Góriez, el libertador. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. 
(Guatemala), June, 1946. 


VirGIL SALERA. Financing Industrial Development in Mexico. Inter-Am. Ec. Affairs, Sept. 


DOCUMENTS 


La población de Tegucigalpa en 1821 [cont.]. Ree. Arch, Biblio. Nac, (Tegucigalpa), Mar. 
Ruptura del pacto Federal de Centro América. Ibid, 
Evolución histórica de la polícia en Honduras [cont.]. Ibid. 


_Anexión a México—Documentos y escritos de enero a junio de 1823. Ibid. 


La Independencia de Centroamérica y sus inmediatos efectos en Nicaragua: Acta de Independencia. 
Rev, Acad. Geog. Hist. Nicaragua, Apr. 

La diputación provincial de Nicaragua y Costa Rica manifiesta su lealtad con motivo de la 
independencia de Guatemala. Ibid. 

La diputación provincial de León jura la Independencia, adoptando el Plan de Iguala. Ibid. 

Acta de Independencia jurada por la Universidad de León. Ibid. 

De Guatemala a Rabinal: Episodio de un viaje en América del Centro en los años de 1855 y 
1856, Escrito por el abate Brasseur de Bourbourg [concl.]. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. de 
Guatemala, June, 1946. 

Memorandum confidencial sobre asuntos Cubanos ¿del libro “Cuarenta años de mi vida,” por 
Cosme de la Torriente). Rev. La Habana, July. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 
ARTICLES 


Juan Mújica. La Revolución de la Independencia en Chile. Rev. Hist. Am. (Tacubaya), Dec., 
1946. 

B. Sanín Cano. Los suecos vinieron a Colombia en 1826, Rev, América (Bogotá), July. 

AURELIO Espiyosa PoLír, S.I. Olmedo, el hombre público, Bol. Acad, Nac. Hist, (Quito), Jan., 
1947. 

Isaac J, BARRERA. Vicente Rocafuerte. Ibid. 

Luis Ropatina Dáva, El conflicto de García Moreno con Julio Arbodela—La aventura de 
Tulcán. Ibid. 

Rati Sva Casrro. Camilo Henriquez, fundador del periodismo. Bol. Acad. Chilena Hist, 
no. 36, 1947. 

EmiLio Romero. El progreso histórico de la democracia peruana. Cuadernos Americanos 
(México, D. F.), Sept. 

FERNANDO ALEGRÍA, Orígenes del Romanticisimo en Chile. Bello—Sarmiento—Lastarria. Ibid. 

A. J. WaLrorD. Economic Aspects of the Argentine War of Secession, 1852-1861. Inter-Am. 
Ec. Affairs, Sept. 

ENRIQUE M. Barsa, La Alianza Secreta de 1873, entre Bolivia y Perú, Tentativa para obtener la 
anexión Argentina. Rev, Hist. Am. (Tacubaya), Dez., 1946. 

Bruno V. Ferrarr Bono. Un segundo viaje a las regiones septentrionales de la Patagonia. Rev. 
Geog. Am. (Buenos Aires), May. 


DocuMENTS 


Ferrpe Barrena Laos. Proceso de los hermanos Carrera.—Diario de Diego de Alvear, Rev, 
Biblio. Nac. (Buenos Aires), no. 38, 1946. 

Proceso criminal seguido en Mendoza contra los hermanos Juan José y Luis de Carrera. Ibid. 

Diario del teniente de navío de la Real Armada, Don Diego de Alvear y Escalera. Ibid, 

Proceso de los hermanos Juan José y Luis de Carrere, final del manuscrito, Ibid., no. 39, 1946. 
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Diario perteneciente al teniente de navío de la Real Armada, Diego de Alvear y Escalera. 1bid. 
Documentos . relacionados con los celebres ecuatorianos José Joaquín de Olmodo y Vicente 
Rocafuerte. Bol. Acad, Nac, Hist. (Quito), Jan., 1947. 


i i BRAZIL | 


ARTISLES 


Cap. Díbio LA. pa Cosra. Campanha da Independência do Brasil—Expedigao De-Lamare. Rev, 
Maritima (Rio de Janeiro), Jan. 

Juan Icnacio Tena, Evolución constitucional del Brasil, Rev. Estud. Bol. (Madrid), Jan., 1947. 

ALBERTO LAMEGO. Os fazendeiros de São Fidélis no seculo passado. Brasil Agucareiro, Apr., May. 
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American Historical Association 


Tue attention of the members is called to the fact that the committee on the 
Carnegie Revolving Fund will finance the publication of books of mature scholar- 
ship which make a distinct contribution to knowledge in any field of history. 
Ordinarily doctoral dissertations or works of more than one volume will not be 
considered, Manuscripts must be submitted to the chairman, Professor Ray A. 
Billington, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, before March 1, 1948. 


Other Historical Activities 


Among the recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, may be 
noted: microfilm of nine French documents concerned with the estate of Chateau 
Fleury, France, 1410 to 1703; microfilm of a sixteenth century Peruvian manu- 
script in the Pierpont Morgan Library entitled “Hordenangas fechas por el Sr, Don 
Francisco de Toledo y otras cosas de rrepublica” which includes the original regis- 
ter of the foundation of the city of Cuzco, 1534 to 1537; microfilm of manuscripts 
and early imprints relating to the Indian languages of Mexico, chiefly Nahuatl, 
1535 to 1935 (restricted); terrier of Jean Doccourt dit Delacour, seigneur of 
“Montotz, Nauilly, Montz, Charrette, Dampierre and Chicheuiere,” October 16, 
1599 to August 9, 1609; two seventeenth century manuscript manuals of artillery, 
one in German, the other in Spanish, both volumes profusely illustrated with pen 
and ink drawings, 1683 and undated; photostatic copy of proclamation of alle- 
giance and submission to George II, at the time of his accession, signed by Patrick 
Gordon, lieutenant governor of Pennsylvania, and thirty inhabitants of the counties 
upon the Delaware (Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex), 1727; deed for the sale of 
thirty-two acres of land in Fairfield township, Connecticut, signed and sealed by 
Aaron Burr [1715/16-1757], second president of the College of New Jersey and 
father of Colonel Aaron Burr, April 3, 1738; photostatic copies of approximately 
one hundred and fifty papers of the Rhodes family, mainly relating to Joseph 
Rhodes, schoolmaster in Virginia, and to his son, William Rhodes, a merchant of 
Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, 1761 to 1856; six boxes of additional manuscripts from 
the Puerto Rican Memorial Collection of material on the history and culture of 
the island of Puerto Rico, 1765 to 1909; microfilm of the correspondence of Thomas 
Jefferson with members of the Adams family and related papers (three hundred 
and thirty-eight documents in all), in the Adams Manuscript Trust of Boston, 1776 
to March 25, 1826; three documents relating to James Adams, captain of Colonel 
Frederick Watts’ battalion of militia of Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, Janu- 
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ary 15, 1777, to June 30, 1779; photographs of five letters from Lavoisier to 
Benjamin Franklin and of two letters from Jan Ingenhousz to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, from originals in the American Philosophical Society collection, June 8, 1777, 
to [January 24, 1783] and undated (restricted); petition to Sir James Wright, 
royal governor of Georgia, for help against the Indians, signed by fifty-five in- 
habitants of Queensborough and places adjacent on the Augusta River, March 19, 
1780; photographic prints of seven letters from Jabez Colton of Longmeadow, 
Massachusetts, to his brother-in-law, Simeon Baldwin, January 4, 1784, to June 
8, 1788; photostatic copy of autograph letter from George Mason to his son John, 
September 4, 1791; photostatic copy of commission of Elias Vanderhorst as United 
States consul to Bristol, England, signed by George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson, May 4, 1792; a small collection of papers of Colonel Osmun Latrobe, jr., 
of Maryland, including correspondence, commissions, and miscellaneous papers, 
ca. 1793 to 1932; photographic prints and microfilm of the charters of Masonic 
Lodges in the jurisdiction of the District of Columbia, 1802 to 1947; photostatic 
copy of the diary of Isaac Coles, a secretary to Thomas Jefferson, October 9, 1806, 
to February 24, 1809; one-volume diary of Major Philip Wager of the rath Regi- 
ment, United States Infantry, 1812 to 1814; photofilm of letters patent issued by 
the United States to Jacob Fuller, signed by James Madison, Richard Rush, and 
James Monroe, March 19, 1816; over two hundred pieces of correspondence of the 
Guatemalan political leader, Pedro Molina, and his wife and sons, including 
letters from Francisco Morazán, Mariano Gálvez, Juan Vicente Villacorta, Antonio 
José Cañas, Doroteo Vasconcelos, and other prominent Central American leaders, 
1825 to 1838; two typescript documents relating to José Matías Delgado—a cer- 
tified copy of the legislative decree of the state of Salvador honoring his memory 
with the title of “Benemérito Padre de la Patria” and an eight-page biography by 
Victor Jerez, January 22, 1833, and undated; eighty-five supplementary papers of 
Elisha Riggs, jr., and other members of the Riggs family, mainly correspondence 
of a business nature, 1838 to 1853 (restricted); answer to a plea in the case of 
Lee vs. Coburn, on which has been written, in Abraham Lincoln's autograph, 
“Traverse € joinder .. .” [18477]; notarized document protesting the endorse- 
ment of a note made payable to Abiel Abbot Low, brother of Harriet Low, 
October 31, 1848; four boxes of papers relating to the Spencerian System of 
Writing, including manuals, copybooks, charts, copy prepared for the engraver, 
corrected proofs, etc., ca. 1848 to 1905; three boxes of additional papers of Vinnie 
Ream Hoxie and Richard L. Hoxie, including correspondence, military and 
genealogical papers, and a notebook and two diaries kept by Richard L. Hoxie 
while on Wheeler's Expedition, ca. 1851 to 1937; thirteen documents relating to 
certain activities of John B. Williams, United States commercial agent in Fiji, 
and to a so-called “treaty” signed by the chief of Bau at the instance of Com- 
mander E, B. Boutwell, U.S.S, John Adams, at Levuka, October 23, 1855; a legal 
document, answer in the case of Draper & Curtiss vs. Conkey & Company, entirely 
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in the handwriting of Abraham Lincoln, filed April 29, 1858; twenty-three boxes 
of additional papers of John Hay, ca. 1860 to 1905; original typescript of the un- 
published autobiography of General Richerd Henry Pratt, and typescript copy of 
General Pratt’s “Civil War Diary,” March 14, 1862, to October 26, 1862; auto- 
graph letter from Mary [Todd] Lincoln to [John Fox] Potter, dated at the 
Executive Mansion, September 13, [18627]; facsimile of an autograph letter from 
Abraham Lincoln endorsing “Capt Derrickson, with his company,” November 
1, 1862; typescript copy of a letter (original in the State Department of Archives 
and History at Montgomery, Alabama) from Major Thomas Goode Jones, C.S.A,, 
of Montgomery, to his father, Samuel Goode Jones, describing the Battle of Cedar 


Creek, October 21, 1864; photostatic copy of a paper (original owned by Ralph C. | 


Runyon of New York) bearing the signature of Andrew Johnson as well as a 
release in the hand of and signed by Abraham Lincoln, April 11, 1865; autograph 
letter from the Rt. Rev. Charles P. Mcllvainz, episcopal bishop of Ohio, to James 
Anderson, November 13, 1866; one box of handwritten records of graves in the 
South from which Union dead were removed for reinterment in national ceme- 
teries, and letters relating thereto, 1866 to 1868; manuscript journal of Charles 
Augustus Brown, kept while a passenger on the ship Paul Revere, bound from 
Boston to San Francisco via Cape Horn, October 2, [1876], to February 17, 1877; 
about one hundred and thirty letters and cards addressed to George Stewart Dun- 
can by Paul Haupt, W. Max Müller, Aaron Ember, Henry Hyvernat and other 
scholars in the fields of archaeology, Egyptology, Biblical history, etc., 1891 to 
1943; typescript letter, signed, from Marcus Alonzo Hanna to G. T. Thomas, 
discussing the recent presidential campaign, dated at Cleveland, Ohio, November 
5, 1897; three books of topographical records and a manuscript diary kept by 
Rufus Harvey Sargent, geologist, covering explorations in Eastern China under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, November 26, 1903, to 
June 12, 1904; one box of papers of Maurice F, Lyons, secretary to Woodrow 
Wilson’s first national campaign manager, William F. McCombs, 1911 to 1944; 
ten boxes of additional papers of Senator George W. Norris, ca. 1913 to 1944 
(restricted); photographic copy of receipt, signed by Constantin Brun, Danish 
minister at Washington, for $25,000,000 in “gold “in full payment . . . for the 


cession of the Danish West Indian Islands to the United States,” March 31, 1917; 


carbon copy, signed, of letter from Edgar Lee Masters to David Karsner of the 
New York Herald Tribune enclosing ten pages of typescript autobiographical 
matter, dictated, corrected and signed by Masters, October 15, 1926; two boxes of 
additional papers of William E. Humphrey, relating mainly to his work as Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioner, cd. 1926 to 1934; typescript letter, signed, from Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt to Mrs. Mary Hillard Loines, October 24, 1928; eleven groups 
of literary manuscripts of books, short stories and plays by Irina Skariatina and 
Victor Franklin Blakeslee, 1931 to 1944; additional papers of Lavinia L. Dock, 
relating mainly to international activities of the nursing profession, 1941 to 1947; 
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twenty-two boxes of correspondence and other papers relating to Food For 
Freedom, Inc., 1942 to 1947 (restricted); autograph copy of a letter addressed by 
H. L. Ludowyk of Prince College, Kotahena, Colombo, Ceylon, to the editor of 
‘the Ceylon Observer, discussing government responsibility in education, 1946; 
manuscript notes by Sir James Chadwick, expert on atomic and nuclear physics, 
for his address, “Discovery of the Neutron,” at the United States Naval Air 
Station, Anacostia, D.C., March 18, 1947. 


The National Archives has recently received several important bodies of records 
from the Treasury Department. Among them are additional parts of the Secre- 
tary’s files, 1789-1915, case files of the customs division of the Secretary's office, 
1908-26, and records, 1789-1899, from nine customhouses in the United States 
and the Virgin Islands. Most of the customhouse records came from Philadelphia 
and San Francisco. Those from the Virgin Islands, which are chiefly of the Danish 
period, came from Charlotte Amalie; they supplement other records of the 
Danish administration of the Islands previously received. The steady flow into 
the National Archives of records of World War II agencies is unabated. Substantial 
additions to the files of such administrative agencies as the Foreign Economic 
Administration and the Office of Price Administration have been received, Records 
of the German-American Bund and the law firm of Hutz and Joslin, agents for 
the I. G. Farben Industries, are among the records of a number of organizations 
and companies seized by the Office of Alien Property and transferred to the 
National Archives. Recordings of speeches of Axis leaders and other propaganda 
material, 1939-45, seized by American forces in the European theater of opera- 
tions have been received from the War Department. 

Seymour Pomrenze, a member of the staff of the National Archives, has re- 
cently returned from a mission to Europe and the Middle Fast for the Library 
of Congress and the Archives. While abroad Mr. Pomrenze surveyed the records 
of United States government agencies in London and Cairo and assembled in- 
formation about enemy records in American possession. 


By virtue of a decision of the Surrogate’s Court of Dutchess County, New York, 
given July 21, 1947, the Franklin D, Roosevelt Library has been confirmed in its 
right to the possession of those papers of Mr. Roosevelt that were in the White 
House at the time of his death and of certain other personal and family papers and 
historical manuscripts not previously delivered to it. Since these materials were not 
in the physical possession of the Library when Mr. Roosevelt died and since they 
had not been mentioned in his will, his executors requested the Dutchess County 
Court to rule on their status in order to forestall any possible future claims on his 
estate. The court has now held that Mr. Roosevelt had made “constructive delivery” 
of the papers and that they were not to be regarded as part of his estate. The 
Presidential papers thus acquired occupy 120 large packing cases and 16 filing 
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cabinets and measure about 2,400 cubic feet. Including those materials received 
prior to April 12, 1945, the Library now has Presidential papers amounting to 
some 4,400 cubic feet. Those now received consist either of complete files dating 
from 1933 or continuations of files previously sent. Since those sent from 1940 
(when the Library was opened) to 1945 were selected, for the most part, on the 
basis of their dispensability to the President and his secretariat, this most recent 
acquisition comprises the more important of Mr. Roosevelt’s papers, including 
diplomatic material and much that relates to the conduct of the war. 


A series of conferences and meetings of a temporary executive committee held 
in Washington, October 20-21, 1947, have resulted in the formation of a National 
Council for Historic Sites and Buildings. On those dates representatives of some 
nineteen historical societies and other organizations actively interested in the 
preservation of historic monuments, together with representatives of the National 
Park Board, the National Archives, and the Library of Congress, adopted by-laws 
and elected officers. The president of the Council is General U. S. Grant II, the 
executive vice-president is Mrs. Dwight F. Davis, and the secretary is Mr. Ronald 
Lee, chief historian of the National Park Service. Action was also taken to form 
an interlocking National Trust to receive and hold properties of historical interest 
much as is done by the British Trust established some fifty years ago. The officers 
of the American Historical Association in Washington have been active in the 
organization of the Council, At its meeting on September 12 the Executive Com- 
mittee designated Professor T. J. Wertenbaker as the representative of the Associa- 
tion in this new organization, and voted a gift of one hundred dollars for the 
initial expenses, 


The International Committee of Historical Sciences met June 4-5, 1947, in the 
Abbaye de Royaument near Chantilly. The American Historical Association was 
represented by Professor Donald McKay. The French committee acted as hosts. 
The following were in attendance: Professor Hans Nabholz and Dr. Paul Roth 
(Switzerland); Sir Charles Webster and Professor E. L. Woodward (Great 
Britain); Messieurs Robert Fawtier, Pierre Caron, Albert Dépreaux, and Charles 
Morazé (France); Professor Paul Harsin and Leopold Willaert (Belgium); 
Professor Ottokar Odlozilik (Czechoslovakia); Dr. Axel Linvald (Denmark); 
Professor Joseph Meyers (Luxembourg); Mr. Foundoukidis (Greece); and Pro- 
fessor Donald C. McKay (United States). The first business was to accept regret- 
fully the resignation of Dr. Waldo G. Leland as president of the Committee. 
Professor Nabholz of Switzerland, the vice-president, was elected to fill the vacancy 
and Dr. Leland was made an honorary consulting member. Subject to approval 
of the General Congress, the three prewar members of the executive committee 
(Messrs. Nabholz, Woodward, and Ganshof) were supplemented by the election 
of Messrs. Morazé (secretary of the Bureau and of the Committee), Odlozilik, 
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Linvalt, and McKay. One place was reserved for Russia. The matter of reviving 
the Bulletin was postponed without prejudice, but it was decided in principle to 
continue tke Bibliographie Internationale, The question of renewing from 1940, 
or omitting the war years and beginning with 1946, was left for later decision. The 
last volume of the List of Diplomats to 1715 is to be published. Certain requests 
for support were approved and the annual contribution of nation members was 
set at {12 for 1948, No decision was made as to the date for the meeting of the 
first postwar Congress, but 1948 was definitely considered too early by majority 
vote, Paris was indicated as the general choice for the place of meeting with Lon- 
don as a possibility. UNESCO will be asked to support the meeting when it is 
held. On the thorny matter of membership it was decided to maintain the prewar 
list with tne exception of Germany and Japan. Austria and Spain were left to 
later consideration if either requested representation. It was decided to hold a 
meeting of the Committee (Assemblée Générale) at Easter, 1948. This would 
give further assurance of the determination of historical scholars to renew: this 
important international organization. 


The American Economic History Association and the English Economic His- 
tory Society have made arrangements for joint membership. The joint member- 
ship dues are $6.00 or 30 shillings. American subscribers should send their pay- 
ments to Professor Shepard B. Clough, Treasurer, The Economic History As- 
sociation, New York University, Washington Square East, New York 3, New 
York, English subscribers should send their payments to Mr. E. E, Rich, St. 
Catharine’s College, Cambridge, England. 


Membership in the Hakluyt Society, whose publications in the field of travel 
and discovery are invaluable, is open without formality to anyone paying the 
annual dues of $4.25. Each member receives two volumes a year. Mr. Walter M. 
Whitehill is the honorary secretary for the United States. The membership fee 
and any inquiries may be addressed to him in care of the Boston Athenaeum, 
10% Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


Readers of the Review will recall that in the July, 1946, issue (pp. 771-72) 
there appeared a review of three volumes under the title The Horn Papers: Early 
Westward Movement on the Monongahela and Upper Ohio, 1765-1795. The 
reviewer, Professor A. P. James, took a skeptical attitude as to the authenticity of 
much of the material included. A letter from Dr. Julian P. Boyd, published on 
the same page, was even more outspoken and called for the American Historical 
Associaticn to set up a committee to evaluate the documents and set off the genuine 
from the spurious, Similar reservations as to the genuineness of the documents had 
been expressed by others ever since 1933 when Mr. Horn began publicizing them 
in lectures and newspaper articles, It was the Institute of Early American History 
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in Williamsburg, Virginia, that took the lead in sponsoring a committee of in- 
vestigation composed of Solon J. Buck, Archivist of the United States, chairman; 
Arthur Pierce Middleton, executive secretary; Julian P. Boyd, librarian of Prince- 
ton University; Charles Francis Jenkins, president of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania; Lawrence H. Gipson, Pennsylvania Historical Association; William 
B. Marye, Maryland Historical Society; Francis L. Berkeley, jr, Virginia His- 
torical Society; Franklin F. Holbrook, Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania; 
Delf Norona, president of the West Virginia Historical Society; Lester J. Cappon, 
Institute of Early American History; and Douglass Adair, editor of the William 
and Mary Quarterly. An article based on the committee’s report appears in the 
October issue of the William and Mary Quarterly and is a complete exposé of 
“the most elaborate and complex collection of fabricated materials dealing with 
American history ever manufactured in the United States.” It is clear that the 
libraries and individuals who bought the three volumes for thirty dollars have 
something unique for their money but not in just the way they anticipated when 
they made their purchase, The committee employed a corps of experts who applied 
to the materials every test known to chemistry and to Langlois and Seignobos and 
some In spectrography which they thought up themselves and which would do 
credit to the FBI. Their labors, to quote the advance release of the report, showed 
up “four fake diaries, a court docket, dozens of letters, 22 spurious maps, a set of 
lead plates, one with a pseudo-French inscription stating that the plate was buried 
in 1751 in Pennsylvania by agents of Louis XV, and more than two dozen alleged 
relics of pioneer life—coins, a marble cross, tools, glassware, weapons—.” The 
committee exonerates the officers of the Greene County (Pennsylvania) Historical 
Society from any blame. The papers were the gift of Mr. W. F. Horn, a resident 
of Topeka, Kansas, and their original owner. The original documents are now in 
the possession of the Greene County Historical Society. Any historian or anyone 
who is a devotee of mystery stories can profitably skip his next selection and sub- 
stitute this story on the Horn Papers in the October issue of the William and 
Mery Quarterly. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture announces that it is 
prepared to provide a limited number of grants-in-aid of research to individual 
writers or scholars who are carrying on studies in the field of American history 
prior to the year 1815. These grants are made in conjunction with the publication 
program of the Institute, and upon the condition that the recipients shall submit 
the completed product of their researches to the Institute for consideration for 
publication. Early application for the grants will be advantageous; candidates must 
file their applications not later than March 15, 1948. Announcement of awards 
will be made June 1, 1948. Address inquiries to Williamsburg, Virginia. 


John I. Kolehmainen, Heidelberg College, has received a grant from the Pen- 
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rose Fund of the American Philosophical Society for the completion of a historical 
study of the Finns in America. 


The American Numismatic Society has begun the publication of a bibliograph- 
ical quarterly, Numismatic Literature. The first issue is dated October, 1947. It 
will replace the German publication Numismatisches Literatur-Blatt, which ap- 


peared from 1880 to the opening of World War II. The subscription price is one - 


dollar a year. 


Robert Douthat Meade, author of Judah P. Benjamin, Confederate Statesman, 


has been engaged for several years in preparing what he hopes will be an authori- 
tative life of Patrick Henry and has been aided in his research by grants from 
the Library of Congress and the American Philosophical Society. Mr. Meade is 
anxious not to overlook any possible Henry data which is not included in the 
obvious printed sources and would be grateful for suggestions. He may be reached 
in care of the Department of History, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. 


The Rockefeller Foundation has made a grant to the Library of Congress which | 


will enable Dr. Lewis Hanke, director of the Hispanic Foundation, to spend a 
considerable portion of his time during the year beginning September 15 on re- 
search in Latin-American colonial history. He is working on a new edition of the 
Historia de las Indias of Bartolomé de Las Casas, which will be brought out in 
Mexico City by the Fondo de Cultura Económica. The latter portion of the year 
will be devoted to the editing of an unpublished history of the great silver mine 
of Potosi during the colonial period. 


Vanderbilt University announces the establishment of the Institute for Brazilian 
Studies beginning in September, 1947. The Institute offers graduate instruction 
leading to the degrees of master of arts and doctor of philosophy, and an under- 
graduate program which can be included in the baccalaureate courses of study. 


Under date of June, 1947, the Institute of Historical Research, London, pub- 
lished Theses Supplement No, g. The first thirteen pages list the masters’ and 
doctors’ theses completed between 1940 and 1945 with publisher and year of pub- 
lication given for those already published. The remaining twelve pages give the 
titles of theses in progress. The totals are 128 masters’ theses and 115 doctors’ dis- 
sertations. A check of all entries, both completed and in progress, shows five that 
touch the history of the United States. One is a master’s thesis at Durham on the 
Cleveland iron and steel industries; another master’s thesis at Sheffield on Anglo- 
American relations during the Spanish-American War; one at London on Ameri- 
can territorial history, 1783 to 1861; and the fourth, under the direction of Pro- 
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fessor R. H. Tawney, is a doctor’s dissertation (London) on the East Anglian 
emigration to America, A master’s thesis at Birmingham is on the reception of 
the American constitution in Britain, Marginal is a doctor’s dissertation at Edin- 
burgh on the Dunkers. Of the sixteen doctors’ dissertations dealing directly with 
the dominions and colonies, seven are in the field of Indian history, two are on 
Canada, and three on South and West Africa. Of the fourteen masters’ theses 
touching the Empire and Commonwealth, four concern India. Besides titles, names 
of candidates, and universities the name of the sponsoring professor is given in 
most instances, 


The prewar practice of holding an annual Anglo-American conference of his- 
torians in London was revived on July 5, 1947, when a one-day meeting was held 
at the Institute of Historical Research under the chairmanship of Sir Charles 
Webster. Six papers dealing with recent and projected work in British and Euro- 
pean history were read. They will be printed in the forthcoming number of the 
Institutes Bulletin. A representative Anglo-American historical committee was 
elected by the conference, the success of which has encouraged the committee to 
plan a more ambitious conference lasting two days and a half, to be held in the 
new building of the Institute, July 8-10, 1948. The tentative program provides for 
a session on medieval history with four papers, on North American history with 
four papers, and on modern European history since 1648 with four papers. There 
will be a general session on the topic “Historians in the Making” dealing with the . 
- training of graduate students and the professional aspects of research, The Eng- 
lish committee would be glad to hear from scholars in America who will be in 
England this coming summer and interested in attending the conference, They 
-may communicate directly with Sir Charles Webster, University of London, Senate 
House, London, W.C.1. 


The Society for the History of the Revolution of 48, the Modern History 
Society, and the Committee on Historical Studies are planning to hold a historical 
congress in Paris from March 30 to April 4 to mark the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the Revolutions of 1848. The secretariat of the conference would appre- 
ciate hearing, as quickly as possible, from persons and learned societies who desire 
to participate in the program, Further information can be obtained by writing to 
the Secrétariat du Congrés Historique du Centenaire de 48, 96, Boulevard Raspail, 
Paris 5. 


The Paul Teleki Danubian Research Institute devoted to the comparative his- 
tory, literature, and social and economic problems of the Danubian countries was 
established in 1941 and reorganized in 1945. Its membership is based on the pos- 
session of a higher degree, two languages in addition to Hungarian, and a special 
interest in one of the countries of southeastern Europe, The services of the society 
and its membership are available for consultation to anyone interested in the 
Danubian area. The historical section or department of the Institute is in charge 
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of Mr. J. Szentkirályi, Budapest 8, Hungary. The Institute sponsors the publica- 
tion of the Revue d'histoire comparée, a quarterly now in its twenty-fiith year. 


Domus Galilaeana, an institute founded at Pisa in 1941 to co-ordinate the 
studies and research on the life and works of Galileo, has in its library an exten- 
sive collection of the books published on Galileo’s works plus many manuscripts 
still unexploited. The institute also publishes a number of series dealing with 
mathematics, physics, and the history of science. 


Plans are being laid for the commemoration in 1948 of the Sicilian Revolution 
of 1848. The secretary of the committee is Professor Gaetano Falzone, Via Marlo 
Rapisardi, 16, Palermo, Italy, Those interested are invited to communicate with 
Professor Falzone. 


The Library of the Institute of National Memory, 46-48 Krakowskie przed- 
miescie, Warsaw, wishes to originate international exchanges in respect to its 
quarterly review Dzieje najnowsze dealing with modern Polish history. It is par- 
ticularly interested in exchanging with libraries and institutions in Czechoslovakia, 
the United Kingdom, the United States, Belgium, Italy, France, Switzerland, and 
the USSR. 


Petsonal 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Louis B. Wright of the research staff of the Huntington Library has ac- 
cepted the directorship of the Folger Shakespeare Library in Washington, Dr. 
Wright will enter on his new duties July 1, 1948. 


Vivian Hunter Galbraith, director of the Institute of Historical Research in the 
University of London, has been appointed Regius professor of modern history in 
Oxford University in succession to F. M. Powicke, who has retired under the 
age limit. 


West Virginia University announces the retirement of Charles H, Ambler as 
professor of history and the appointment of Festus P. Summers as head of the 
department of history. John D. Carter has been appointed assistant professor of 
history. Sara R. Smith and William D. Barns have been promoted to the rank of 
assistant professor. 


Edward Maslin Hulme, professor emeritus of history at Stanford University, 
served during the past semester as visiting lecturer in medieval history, Renais- 
sance, and Reformation at the University of Nevada. 
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Rockwell D. Hunt, dean emeritus of the graduate school of the University of 
Southern California, has accepted an invitation to be visiting professor of Cali- 
fornia history at the College of the Pacific, Stockton. 


Richard Harrison Shryock of the University of Pennsylvania is on leave of 
absence this year to devote his time to research and writing. 


After four years as adviser in the Department of State David Harris has re- 
turned to Stanford University as professor of modern European history. In the 
same institution Anatole G. Mazour, formerly of the University of Nevada, has 
been appointed associate professor of Russian history, Rixford Snyder has been 
promoted to associate professor, James C, Stone and Wilbur R. Jacobs have been 
appointed instructors on the staff of Western Civilization, John J. Johnson has 
been promoted from acting assistant professor to assistant professor of history, 
and Arthur Wright has been named acting assistant professor of history. 


In addition to his regular duties as professor of history in Cornell College, 
Iowa, Eric C. Kollman has accepted an invitation to supervise some graduate 
research and conduct a graduate seminar in later modern European history in the 
State University of lowa during the current academic year. 


Visiting professors of history at Mount Holyoke College are Laurence B. 
Packard for the*current academic year and Vincent M. Scramuzza for the second 
semester. 


Carlton C. Qualey, professor of American history in Carleton College, was 
appointed superintendent of the Minnesota Historical Society last July. Dr. Qualey 
succeeds Arthur J. Larsen, who resigned to accept a commission in the Air Corps 
of the regular army of the United States. 


F. Clever Bald, who has been on the staff of the Michigan Historical Col- 


: lections since 1945 as university war historian, has been appointed assistant direc- 


tor of the collections. He will continue to give part of his time ‘to writing the 
history of the University of Michigan in the war. 


Bayrd Still, formerly of Duke University, has gone to New York University 
as professor of history. | 


‘Edward McN. Burns and L. Ethan Ellis have been promoted to the rank of 
professor of history in Rutgers University. Henry R. Winkler has been appointed 
assistant professor of history in the same institution. 


The University of Pittsburgh announces the promotion of Oliver W. Elsbree 
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to professor of history and of Benjamin H. Mount, jr., and John Christiano to 
assistant professors of history. 


The department of history of the Catholic University of America announces 
the promotion of the Reverend John Tracy Ellis to full professor, Dr. Manoel S. 
Cardozo to associate professor, and Sister Marie Carolyn Klinkhamer and the 
Reverend Carleton M, Sage to assistant professors, 


Edward A. Doehler, formerly of Loyola College, Baltimore, is now professor 
of history in Mt. St. Agnes College in Mt. Washington, Baltimore. 


Sylvester John Hemleben, of the War Department Historical Branch, Chemi- 
cal Corps, and formerly of Fordham University, has been appointed professor of 
history in Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. 


Harold W. Thatcher has accepted appointment as professor and head of the 
department of history at Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 


The California Institute of Technology has added the following members to 
its history staff for 1947-1948: Rodman W. Paul, of Harvard, as associate profes- 
sor; Henry F, McCreery, of Stanford University, as assistant professor; and George 
K. Tanham, of Stanford, as instructor. John A. Schutz has been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor. J. E. Wallace Sterling, Harkness professor of history 
and government, was granted a leave of absence and accepted an appointment as 
professor of history at the National War College for the fall term. 


Earl H. Pritchard, of Wayne University, is spending the current academic year 
at the University of Chicago as visiting associate professor of Far Eastern history. 


Ralph Adams Brown, who has been assistant editor and more recently acting 
editor of Social Education, has accepted an appointment as professor of American 
history and chairman of the social studies department at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cortland, New York. 


‘Maurice W. Armstrong, professor of history at Ursinus College, has been 
appointed head of the department of history and political science, succeeding Eliza- 
beth B. White, who retired July 1. 


Truesdell S. Brown, formerly of the University of Texas, has gone to the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles as lecturer in history for 1947-1948. 


Dorothy M. Quynn is visiting lecturer in history at Goucher College for the 
current academic year. 
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At Smith College Max Salvadori has been appointed visiting lecturer in his- 
tory and Peter Viereck assistant professcr of Russian history. 


Richard H. Heindel, formerly chief of the division of libraries and institutes 
in the Department of State, has been appointed to the professional staff of the 
United States Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Raymond O. Rockwood has been promoted to professor of history and Marvin 
_ Wachman to assistant professor of history in Colgate University. 


The department of history of Northwestern University announces the appoint- 
ment of Richard M. Brace, formerly of the University of Colorado, as associate 
professor of European history, George Romani as instructor in European history, 
and Alfred Rockefeller, jr., as instructor in American history. 


Courtney Robert Hall has been appointed resident head of the department of 
history and political science at Sampson College, one of the Associated Colleges of 
Upper New York. 


Roger Shaw has gone to Trinity College as professor of international relations. 


Norman D. Palmer, formerly chairman of the department of history and gov- 
ernment at Colby College, has been appointed associate professor of political science 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 


William L. Winter, formerly of the University of Oregon, is now associate pro- , 
fessor of history at Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, Fort Collins. 


The University of Louisville announces the appointment of Sidney D. Terr as 
associate professor and Grant Hicks and Rodney Lee Wells as assistant professors 
of history. 


Marshall Clagett, formerly instructor in history at Columbia University, has 
been appointed assistant professor of the history of science at the University of 
Wisconsin, 


C. Norman Guice has accepted a position as assistant professor of history in 
Wayne University. 


Byron Banta has been appointed assistant professor of history at Missouri 
Valley College, Marshall. 


William F. Church, formerly of the University of Kentucky, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of history in Brown University. 
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The University of Colorado announces the appointment of Robert G. Athearn 
as instructor in history and R. John Rath, formerly of the University of Georgia, 
as associate professor. | 


Harriet H. Shoen will serve as head of the department of history, Davis and 
Elkins College, Elkins, West Virginia. 


W. Turrentine Jackson has been appointed assistant professor of history at 
the University of Chicago, where he will begin his duties in the spring quarter 
of 1948. 


Ira V. Brown, formerly of Mary Baldwin College, and Joseph H. Dahmus, 
formerly of St, John's University, Brooklyn, have been appointed instructors in 
history at the Pennsylvania State College. 


Robert Lacour-Gayet has been appcinted lecturer in the School of Education 
of New York University, where he is conducting a course on the history of French 
civilization. 


Charles Hapgood has been appointed instructor in history in Springfield Col- 
lege, Massachusetts. 


Recent DEATHS 


Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin died at his home in Chicago on September 
24, 1947, at the age of eighty-six. From 1889, when he first read a paper before the 
Americar. Historical Association, until 1941, when for the last time he attended 
its annual meeting, he was identified prominently with its activities, serving 
often on its committees, as an influential member of its Council for many years, 
and as its president in 1914. He was on the board of editors of the American 
Historical Review for sixteen years and was its managing editor from Igor to 
1905. Both the Committee of Seven in the late 1890's and the Committee of Five 
about a decade later, whose published recommendations of changes in the history 
curriculum of the secondary schools were widely adopted, were under his chair- 
manship. He organized the Bureau of Historical Research of the Carnegie In- 
stitution in Washington. As its first director he supervised the search for materials 
on American history in archives both at home and abroad, published a report on 
the diplamatic archives of the Department of State, 1789-1840, and was the chief 
compiler of the Writings on American History, 1903. 

Trained in the classics and the law at the University of Michigan, he was a 
member of its history faculty for nineteen years, beginning in 1887. In 1906 he 
succeeded Dr, J, Franklin Jameson as head of the department of history in the 
University of Chicago and shortly thereafter added to his duties the chairmanship 
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of the department of church history. For thirty years at Chicago he was an out- 
standing member of a large university faculty, a much beloved teacher and col- 
league, and a leader, with Mrs. McLaughlin, of social welfare work within his 
community, Although he resigned his departmental chairmanships in 1927 and 
became professor emeritus two years later, he continued to meet his classes in con- 
stitutional history until 1936. In that year, when he was seventy-five, his 4 Con- 
stitusional History of the United States was awarded the Pulitzer prize in history. 

This volume is probably the best known of all Professor McLaughlin's writ- 
ings. Although it contains much of fact and interpretation that he had not pub- 
lished before, it is above all a compact summary and integration of viewpoints 
developed more at length in his earlier werks. Its chapters with their emphasis 
upon political compact, constitutional convention, sovereignty, federalism, judicial 
review, the political party, and similar subjects are signposts pointing back along 
the paths which Professor McLaughlin by his research and writing had been 
clearing across the terrain of American constitutional history for almost a half 
century, even as far back as his two earliest volumes on the development of educa- 
tion and civil government in Michigan, and his biography of Lewis Cass, published 
in 1891. 

The progress of his research between the completion of these local studies and 
the appearance of his general constitutional history forty-five years later was 
marked by the publication of a score of articles and eight books, not including 
two widely used American history texts, the three volumes of The Cyclopaedia 
of American Government edited and in part written by him and Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart, and several other volumes of which he was co-author or co-editor. 
Prominent among these writings for their originality of viewpoint and depth of 
scholarship were his The Confederation and the Constitution, 1783-1789 (1905), 
The Courts, the Constitution and Parties (1912), Steps in the Development of 
American Democracy (1920), The Foundations of American Constitutionalism 
(1932), “Social Compact and Constitutional Construction,” American Historical 
Review, April, 1900, and “The Background of American Federalism,” American 
Political Science Review, May, 1918. 

The central theme of United States history, as Professor McLaughlin under- 
stood it—the theme that runs through most that he wrote and taught—was ex- 
pressed succinctly at the close of his presidential address before the American 
Historical Association in 1914, “The history of a popular state must be no other, 
at its inmost heart, than the story of the attempt to become and remain a popular 
state,” Always more interested in ideas and institutions than in men and events, 
he was at his best when tracing, from seventeenth century England through the 
colonial period and into the stream of our national life and thought, the evolution 
of concepts, practices, and governmental forms basic to American constitutionalism, 
His research impressed him with the importance of the continuities rather than 
the catastrophes in history, with the persistence across the centuries of fundamental 
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problems of government, unchanging in their essence, and with the fact that in- 
stitutions of lasting value and influence are the product of long years of painful 
development, not of sudden inspiration or of revolution. He strongly believed that 
the continuance of a democratic society depended upon a willingness of each of 
its members to render public service and to inform himself of the debt which his 
generation owed to its predecessors. Fer this reason and with these convictions 
he devoted a long lifetime to the teaching and writing of American history. Many 
hundreds of his former students the world around will attest that he made the 
past serve both his own day and their future. 


John Bassett Moore, the distinguished authority on international law and 
diplomatic history, died November 12 in his eighty-sixth year. Many honors had 
come to him both from the Americas and abroad. His publications were vol- 
uminous. Among others, he was editor of the works of President James Buchanan 
in twelve volumes, He had served on both the Permanent Court of Azbitration 
in the Hague and 1921 to 1928 on the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
being the first American elected to the latter. He was professor of international 
law and diplomacy in Columbia University from 1891 to 1924. He served on many 
diplomatic missions and was Assistant Secretary of State by appointment of Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson. 


Sister Mary Celeste Leger, R.S.M., chairman of the division of the social sciences, 
St. Xavier College, Chicago, died August 18 at Mercy Hospital, Chicago, after a 
short illness. She was sixty-three. A member of this Association and of other 
societies in the field of history and the social sciences, she was a successiul writer 
of textbooks and an effective teacher of teachers in the social sciences. 


Hayes Baker-Crothers died on June 29, 1947. He had been a professorial lec- 
turer in American University since 1945. A graduate of Monmouth College, Illi- 
nois, he took both his master’s and doctor's degrees at the University of Wisconsin. 
His previous teaching service had been in Simmons College, Dartmouth, and the 
University of Maryland. 


The Honorable Abram Elkus, former ambassador to Turkey (1916-19) and 
a life member of this Association, died on October 15 in his eighty-first year. 


The Review has received notices of the deaths of the following members who 
were active in teaching or known for their scholarly work: Colonel Donald B. 
Sanger of the University of San Francisco, on February ro; Donald C. Babcock, 
of the department of history, University of New Hampshire, June 13; William B. 
Hatcher, professor of American history, University of Louisiana, April 3; and 
Edward Davis, professor of American history, East Central State College, Ada, 
Oklahoma. 
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As this issue goes to press word has come of the sudden death on December 9 
of Professor Winfred T. Root of the University of Iowa. A more adequate notice 
will appear in the April issue. 


Communications 


To THE EDITOR oF THE AMERICAN Historica, REVIEW: 

Professor Max Savelle’s article, “The Appearance of an American Attitude 
toward External Affairs, 1750-1775,” in the July 1947 issue of the Review, presents 
this conclusion: “But the most significant fact that emerges from all the discus- 
sion, perhaps, is that the American people, divided though they were, were mov- 
ing steadily and surely toward a national self-consciousness, though always, be it 
said, demanding only to be the first-born in a closely knit British family of 
autonomous states.” 

The expressions “national self-consciousness,” “American people,” and “first- 
born” suggest that Mr. Savelle had in mind the United States as a whole. He said 
in effect that the American people, about 1775, demanded only that their national 
union be “the first-born in a closely knit British family” of nations. 

In presenting this conclusion, Mr. Savelle presumably had in mind the modern 
British Commonwealth of Nations. But what American, prior to 1775, foresaw 
. that the modern Commonwealth would come into being in the far distant future? 
Australia and New Zealand were unknown to the American colonists and were 
in 1775 without benefit of a single British settler. The British had not yet ac- 
quired South Africa. The leaders of the American Revolution did not think of 
Canada as a future sister state in a “closely knit British family” of nations. Instead, 
they hoped to incorporate Canada into the Union as the fourteenth state. 

Mr. Savelle’s statement describes a “demand” of certain people today, not the 
demand of the Americans of 1775. The statement seems to serve a present political 
interest by imputing to the founders of the republic the current aspirations of those 
partisans of Britain who hope that the United States will become only a member, 
even though the “first-born,” of a “closely knit British family” of nations. 

Whatever the merits of “Union Now” and other plans for Anglo-American 
unification, the historian is not entitled to ascribe to people of the past a view 
which they could not have held, unless they were gifted with miraculous fore- 
sight. If proof is needed of the attitude of the Americans of 1775, the Declaration 
certainly speaks with more authority than any statement cited by Mr. Savelle. 
“We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which denounces our Separation, 
and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, Enemies in War, in Peace 
Friends,” 

May Washington be accurately described as “always” “demanding” that the 
United States be “only” the “first-born in a closely knit British family of autono- 
mous states”? “The nation,” he wrote, “which indulges toward another an habi- 
tual hatred or an habitual fondness is in some degree a slave. It is a slave to its 
animosity or to its affection, either of which is sufficient to lead it astray from 
its duty and interest.” 


Cornell University Curtis P. NETTELS 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisTorICAL REvIEw: 

I should like to assure Professor Curtis Nettels that I did not have in mind 
“the United States as a whole” when I spoke of “the American people” in my 
article that appeared in the July issue of the 4merican Historical Review; for the 
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United States did not exist in the period discussed there. I meant the people living 
in the British colonies in America, including the British West Indies but excluding 
the colonies just acquired from France and Spain. And, since Professor Nettels 
appears ta be interested, I should like to assure him that 1 do not “hope that the 
United States will become only a member” of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations; nor do I favor “Union Now.” 

I should, however, like to applaud Professor Nettels’ pronouncement that 
“the historian is not entitled to ascribe to people of the past a view which they 
could not have held, unless they were gifted with miraculous foresight.” For I 
subscribe heartily to this principle, as well as to the principle that scholars should 
not read into a document (or an article) something that is not there. These two 
principles should surely be basic in all critical scholarship. 

Historically, I think, the fact is that the Americans (British-Americans, if you 
prefer) were not thinking in terms of a “United States” until driven to it in 
desperation, On the contrary, it appears to me that the thoughtful Americans who 
represented the American “Whig” position in the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century—men like Benjamin Franklin, Richard Bland, Patrick Henry, Samuel 
Adams, and others—were beginning to conceive of the colonies as emerging 
sovereign, or quasi-sovereign, states that derived their sovereignty from the fact 
that they were founded, in the first place, as new societies in a new land, outside 
of Britain. This idea forced them logically then to consider the relationship be- 
tween these incipient states and their mother country; and the Americans’ con- 
clusion was that though the parts of the empire all had the same king, they had 
separate, sovereign parliaments, and that, taken all together, they constituted a 
sort of British federation of states. 

Space allows me only two quotations to show you what I mean: 

From Benjamin Franklin: 


The more I have thought and read on the subject, the more I find myself confirmed in 
opinion, that no middle doctrine can be well maintained, I mean not clearly with in- 
telligible arguments. Something might be made of either of the extremes; that Parlia- 
ment has a power to make all laws for us, or that it has a power to make no laws for 
us; and I think the arguments for the latter more numerous and weighty, than those 
for the fcrmer. Supposing that doctrine established, the colonies would then de so many 
separate states, only subject to the same king, as England and Scotland were before 
the union. [J, Sparks, ed., The Works of Benjamin Franklin, VII, 391-92.] 


Richard Bland was still more clear and emphatic: 


Men in a State of Nature are absolutely free and independent of one another as to 
sovereign Jurisdiction, but when they enter into a Society, and by their own Consent 
become Members of it, they must submit to the Laws of the Society according to which 
they agree to be governed. .. . But though they must submit to the Laws, so long as 
they remain Members of the Society, yet they retain so much of their natural Freedom 
as to have a Right to retire from the Society, .. . to enter into another Society, and to 
Settle in another Country... . 


Now when men exercise this Right... they recover their natural Freedom and Inde- 
pendence: the Jurisdiction and Sovereignty of the State they have quitted ceases; and 
if they unite, and by common Consent take Possession of a new Country, and form 
themselves into a political Society, they become a sovereign State, independent of the 
State from which they separated... . 


From this Detail of the Charters, and other Acts of the Crown, under which the first 
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Colony in North America [Virginia] was established, it is evident that “the Colonists . . .” 
[have always] had a regular Government . . . and were respected as a distinct State, 
independent, as to their internal Government, of the original Kingdom, but united with 
her, as to their external Polity... .” [Richard Bland, An Inquiry into the Rights of the 
eek Colonies (1776), reprint, edited by Earl G. Swem (Richmond, 1922), pp. 9-10, 
14, 20]. 


There were many such statements between 1766 and 1776, It was only when 
England refused to recognize this principle of the exclusive power of local legisla- 
tion within the empire, and attempted to enforce her refusal by military action, 
that the Americans went on, with great reluctance, to their only alternative, which 
was independence. If their demand for autonomy within the empire reads like 
a foreshadowing of the modern British Commonwealth, I cannot help it. The 
important fact is that the Americans of the period 1750-1775 were not thinking 
of independence, and that they apparently did not desire it until the last moment. 
Had England acceded to their demand for autonomy within the empire, they 
would indeed have been “the first-born in a closely knit British family of autono- 
mous states” without in any way “foreseeing” the modern British Commonwealth, 
But it would probably have been a “multiple birth,” since there would have been 
little reason for organizing themselves into the United States of America or any- 
thing like it. 


University of Washington Max SAVELLE 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisTORICAL RevIEw: 

Felix Gilbert says modestly that his very useful and enlightening article, “Ger- 
man Historiography during the Second World War” (4m. Hist. Rev., October, 
1947), is a preliminary survey. But I think that because of the great difficulties in 
_ obtaining information he was not able to mention some important and charac- 
teristic publications. Therefore, an attempt may be made to call attention to a few 
of them, without pretending to be exhaustive. 

Gilbert characterizes well the work of the Nazi Foundation, the “Reichsinstitut 
fiir Geschichte des Neuen Deutschlands.” This continued also during the war to 
publish its volumes Forschungen zur Judenfrage. As the Basel Protestant theo- 
logian, Karl Ludwig Schmidt, has noted (Die Judenfrage im Lichte der Kapitel 
9-11 des Rómerbriefes [2d ed. Zurich, 1947], p. 52), these volumes contain, 
despite their obviously biased character which provides insight into “the pathologi- 
cal state” (Gilbert) of the Third Reich, valuable material for the critical reader. 

Besides these, there have been published many works of traditional academic 
' historical scholarship. An enumeration, which is incomplete, is contained in 
. Neuerscheinungen der Deutschen Wissenschaftlichen Literatur von 1939-1945, 
Teil I (Herausgegeben von der Rheinischen Friedrich-Wilhelms Universitat in 
Bonn, Bonn, 1946). There are, for example, E. Eichmann’s two volumes on Die 
Kaiserkrónung im Abendland (Würzburg, 1942) and Percy E. Schramm’s Der 
Kónig von Frankreich (Weimar, 1939). There are books by Karl Brandi, 
Gegenreformation und Religionskriege (Leipzig, 1941), Die deutsche Reforma- 
tion (Leipzig, 1941). The Catholic Church historian, Joseph Lortz, has presented 
a very objective analysis of Die Reformation in Deutschland (Fribourg, 1941). 
Friedrich Meinecke brought out the first part of his memoirs, Erlebtes 1862-1901 
(Leipzig, 1941). 

It is characteristic of the fears prevailing in the Third Reich that in the field 
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of the modern history of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, no works have 
been published comparable to those devoted to the ancient world, as, for example, 
Franz Altheim's Italien und Rom, Bd. 1, 2 (Amsterdam, 1943); Rom und der 
Hellenismus (Amsterdam, 1942); Die Soldatenkaiser (Frankfurt, 1939). In 
Bismarck literature the volume of Wolfgang Windelband, Bismarck und die 
Europäischen Grossméchte 1879-1885 (Essen, 1940), is the most outstanding one. 

Surprisingly, the study of Russian and Slavic history flourished, and did not 
even suffer too much from dependence upon Nazi policies, despite a conspicuous 
bias in some works, Professor Fritz Lieb, whom the Russians have appointed as 
professor of Eastern church history at the University of Berlin, gives a survey of 
this literature in the Theologische Zeitschrift (Basel, 1946). 

Hans von Eckardt, Iwan der Schreckliche (Frankfurt, 1941), may even be 
quoted as an indirect attempt to criticize fundamental features of the Nazi regime. 
In this class two volumes by Alfred von Martin, Burkhardt und Nietzsche and 
Die Religion Jakob Burkhardts, and Gerhard Ritter’s Machstaat und Utopie. 
Vom Streit um d. Dimonie d. Macht seit Machiavelli u. Morus (3d and 4th ed., 
Berlin, 1943), became most known. Von Martin uses Burkhardt’s antagonism 
against Nietzsche, and Ritter uses the description of Machiavelli’s discovery of the 
demoniacal character of power politics to make statements which were under- 
- stood as veiled polemics against the Nazi attitudes. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that despite all poisoning by Nazi propaganda 
and education, there are some younger German historians from whom we may ex- 
pect much more than technically valuable contributions, I name only two—Michael 
Freund, today at the University of Freiburg, whose great study of the English 
Revolution is almost completed, and the medievalist, Spoerl. 


University of Notre Dame WALDEMAR GURIAN * 
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American Public Opinion and the 
Portsmouth Peace Conference 


Winston B. THorson* 


HE Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1005 marked the high point of the . 

golden era of American-Japanese relations. When the rival imperialisms 
of tsar and mikado clashed in eastern Asia, American sympathy, both official 
and popular, was overwhelmingly with Japan.’ Japan, America’s protégé, 
was fighting, it was believed, for self-preservation against a vicious despotism 
which had provoked the war, for a part in the development and moderniza- 
tion of eastern Asia, and for the independence and integrity of China. Victory 


* The author is associate professor of history in the State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Washington. 

1 Thomas A, Bailey, A Diplomatic History of the American People (New York, 1946), 
pp. 564-65; Edward H. Zabriskie, American-Russian Rivalry in the Far East: A Study in 
Diplomacy and Power Politics, 1895-1914 (Philadelphia, 1946), pp. 103~11; Foster R., Dulles, 
The Road to Teheran (Princeton, 1944), p. 88; A. Whitney Griswold, The Far Eastern Policy of 
the United States (New York, 1938), p. 104; Eleanor Tupper and George E. McReynolds, Japan 
in American Public Opinion (New York, 1937), pp. 4-9; Alfred Vagts, Deutschland und die 
Vereinigten Staaten in der Weltpolitik (New York, 1935), II, 1184-90; Alfred P. Dennis, 
Adventures in American Diplomacy, 1896-1906 (New York, 1928), p. 361; Tyler Dennett, 
Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War (Garden City, 1925), pp. 120, 14344, 167-68, 238. For 
a regional study, see this writer’s “Pacific Northwest Opinion on the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-1905,” Pacific Northwest Quarterly, XXXV (October, 1944), 305-22. 
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for Japan, it was also believed, would mean a greatly strengthened Japanese 
position in the Far East, but as Japan wished no monopoly of Asiatic trade, 
the Open Door would be preserved and extended. Since this was precisely the 
basic policy of the United States in the East, it was felt that the Japanese were 
fighting our battle and would reward America for the good will and sympathy 
extended ever since Commodore Perry's opening of the country.” 

Eighteen months of Japanese victories found the Russian government 
ready to discuss peace terms, and through the good offices of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Russian and Japanese delegates met in America, at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, in August, 1905. There, after three weeks, under the 
guiding hand of the American President and the watchful eye of the Amer- 
ican public, the commissioners reached agreement and the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth was signed.* The period of the Portsmouth Conference, it has long 
been claimed, witnessed an amazingly sudden and dramatic shift in American 
public opinion on the issues of the war and the terms of the peace. 

The accepted account is that, when the severe Japanese peace terms were 
presented at Portsmouth, the American public realized that its confidence in 
the altruism and high purposes of the Japanese had been misplaced. Then, 
with the chief Russian delegate, Serge Witte, skillfully exploiting the situa- 
tion and influencing the American press in favor of Russia, the American 
public became anti-Japanese and pro-Russian. This shift was then allegedly 
a large factor in forcing Japan’s retreat on several major issues of the peace 
discussions and in bringing agreement on a treaty highly favorable to Russia, 
_to the delight of the American people. This change in American opinion, it 
has been claimed furthermore, was the significant dividing point in American- 
Japanese relations, for restoration of the former confidence and good feeling 
was henceforth impossible. 

The statements describing this alteration of American public opinion have 
been categorical: 


2 This comment was typical: “The beneficia? results to the Far East of Japanese victory can 
hardly be exaggerated. . . . Japan stands for the essentials of Anglo-Saxon civilization. She empha- 
sizes the inherent value and rights cf the individual, his freedom of travel, of occupation, of in- 
tellectual and religious belief, of universal education and of representative government. .. . 
Japan stands also for free industrial and commercial intercourse . . . for the territorial integrity 
of China. . .” Sidney Lewis Gulick, The White Peril in the Far East: An Interpretation of the 
Significance of the Russo-Japanese War (New York, 1905), pp. 155-56. 

3 For the official position of the United States during the war, see Payson J. Treat, Diplomatic 
Relations between the United States and Japan, 1853-1905 (Stanford, 1938), II, 201-43. For 
the background of the Peace Conference, see Dennett, pp. 170-235. For the Conference, see fhid., 
pp. 236-67; Zabriskie, pp. 121-30. Official protocols in Protocoles de la Conférence de Paix entre 
le Japon et la Russie (Tokyo, 1906), and Protocols of the Portsmouth Conference (St. Peters- 
burg, 1906). he idad: dl 
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Japan utterly failed in preparing public opinion for its terms of peace. Witte studied 
the technique of handling the newspapers with consummate wisdom. ... [Japan] 
was now to reap the harvest of having broken faith .. . with a sympathetic public. 


The Russian delegation ... began to win favor in the American press and one of 
the most astonishing shifts in public opinion took place. America from a pro- 
Japanese country became almost overnight friendly to Russian contentions. 


American public opinion was decidedly pro-Japanese during the war, but through 
Witte's wisely planned diplomacy the situation was in large measure reversed be- 
fore the close of the negotiations. 


American opinion was strongly pro-Japanese and indeed remained so until the 
peace conference, when it gave way to sympathy for the Russians. . .. [Witte] won 
the American press dramatically to his side. 


During the peace conference at Portsmouth, the Russians .. . turned the tables on 
Japan and manipulated the press. . . . Almost overnight the sympathies of the 
American people shifted from Japan to Russia. 


The conference had scarcely got under way before the weather vane of American 
public opinion, swayed by the winds of the press, began to undergo a change... 
rand, at the close of the Conference] American enthusiasm for the Russian success 
took its customary exuberant form.* 


The basis for this view has been, almost entirely, the accounts of the Ports- 
mouth Conference written by the members of the Russian delegation.’ These 
give a seemingly authentic picture of a sudden turn in American public 
opinion in favor of Russia. F. de Martens, Russian jurist and adviser to Witte 
et Portsmouth, wrote, “From the moment the newspaper world in the United 
States was convinced that Russia had the right to respect for its interests and 
dignity, the American Press changed its attitude, perceiving that only by 
respecting these just requirements of Russia could there be any hope of secur- 
ing peace.”* Baron R. R. Rosen, the Russian ambassador to the United States 
and second to Witte in the Russian delegation, stated that while nine tenths 


t Quotations: Dennett, pp. 238, 248-49; Dennis, p. 410; Paul H, Clyde, International 
Kivalries in Manchuria, 1689-1922 (Columbus, 1926), p. 99; Griswold, p. 104; Thomas A. 
Bailey, Theodore Roosevelt and the Japanese-American Crises (Stanford, 1934), pp. 5-6, and 
Diplomatic History, p. 567; Zabriskie, pp. 122, 128. See also Vagts, II, 1228; Treat, III, 271; 
S. A. Korff, Russia's Foreign Relations during the Last Half Century (New York, 1922), p. 88; 
Randolph G. Adams, 4 History of the Foreign Policy of the United States (New York, 1926), 
p. 344; Payson J. Treat, Japan and the United States (Stanfard, 1928), p. 188; Henry F. Pringle, 
Theodore Roosevelt (New York, 1931), p. 387; Charles W. Smith, Public Opinion in a Democracy 
(New York, 1939), p. 516; Foster R. Dulles, Forty Years of American-Japanese Relations (New 
York, 1937), pp. 72-733 John H. Latané and David W. Wainhouse, A History of American 
Foreign Policy (New York, 1940), p. 573; Harold H. Fisher, America and Russia in the World 
Community (Claremont, 1946), p. 38; Vera Micheles Dean, The United States and Russia 
(Cambridge, 1947), pp. 9-10. 

5 E.g., see Dennett, p. 238 n. Other writers have based their accounts substantially upon . 
Dennett’s definitive study. 

6 “The Portsmouth Peace Conference,” North American Review, CLXXXI (November, 1905), 
646-47. 
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of the reporters at Portsmouth favored Japan at the beginning of the Con- 
ference, they shifted to Russia in about that same proportion during the 
meeting.” E. J. Dillon, St. Petersburg correspondent of the London Daily 
Telegraph who was attached to the Russian delegation as a publicity agent, 
claimed that the shifting American opinion was so' strong a factor that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt used it to influence the Japanese to come to terms. J. J. 
Korostovetz, secretary to Witte at Portsmouth, recorded in his Conference 
diary the influence of Witte upon the American press and a day-by-day shift 
of American opinion in favor of Russia.’ 

It was Count Witte himself, however, who made the most unqualified 
assertion of a change in American public opinion.*” Witte told how his cal- 
culated plan to ingratiate himself with the American people, combined with 
the aloofness and secrecy of the Japanese delegates, produced highly sig- 
nificant results: 


American public opinion, upon the whole, was on our enemy’s side. . . . I may 
say that I succeeded in swerving American public opinion over to us. By my course 
of action I gradually won the press over, ... so that when I left the trans-atlantic 
republic practically the whole press was on our side. The press, in its turn, was 


T Forty Years of Diplomacy (London, 1922), I, 267. This is probably cverstatement, but 
Witte did impress the Portsmouth correspondents (see Dennett, pp. 261-63) and did receive 
better news coverage for Russia than at any time during the war. 

8 Emile J. Dillon, “The Story of the Peace Negotiations,” Contemporary Review, LXXXVIII 
(October, 1905), 475. In his book, The Eclipse of Russia (New York, 191€), p. 302, Dillon 
quotes Andrew M. Pooley, ed., The Secret Memoirs of Count Tadasu Hayashi (New York, 1915), 
Pp. 233-34. Hayashi, who was Japanese minister at London in 1905, said, “It was Dr. Dillon 
who controlled the American press for the benefit of de Witte . . . in creating a favourable 
public opinion. He did it almost entirely by relying on the influence of the American papers.” 
Some other Japanese believed in a manipulation of American public opinion by the Russian 
diplomats; see Masujiro Honda, “The Evolution of Japanese Diplomacy,” Japan and Japanese- 
American Relations, ed. by George H. Blakeslee (New York, 1912), p. 230. Others, however, 
made no reference to Portsmouth and found more basic issues—economic rivalry and immigra- 
tion—responsizle for less friendly American-Japanese relations after the Russo-Japanese War. 
Inazo Nitobé, The Japanese Nation (New York, 1912), p. 288; lichiro Tokutomi, Japanese- 
American Relations (New York, 1922), pp. 52, 57, 62; Michimasa Soyeshima, “Japan’s Relations 
with the United States,” Oriental Interpretations of the Far Eastern Problem (Chicago, 1925), 
pp. 69-70; Yusuke Tsurumi, “American Foreign Policy from a Japanese Viewpoirt,” Interpreta- 
tions of American Foreign Policy (Chicago, 1930), pp. 164-65. 

9 Pre-War Diplomacy: The Russo-Japanese Problem (London, 1920). Excerpts: Aug. 18: “I 
considered it sf greatest importance to bring the American papers over to our side; ... this has 
already been partly attained” (p. 86); Aug, 22: “The growing sympathy towards us is shown 
in the papers” (p. Pte Aug. 27: “Public opinion in the States is coming over to the side of 
Russia” (p. 123); Aug. 29: “The Russians are treated as the heroes of the day; we are no more . 
an object of pity. Our American friends explain that they had from the beginning preferred us to 
the Japs” (p. 112). 

10 Prior to publication of Witte’s Memoirs in 1921, American writers had marked the Russo- 
Japanese War as the high point of cordial American-Japanese relations, but made no mention of 
a sudden shift of opinion during the Portsmouth Conference. See, e.g., Archibald C. Coolidge, 
The United States as a World Power (New York, 1909), pp. 347-71; David Starr Jordan, “Rela- 
tions of Japan and the United States,” Japan and Japanese-American Relations, p. 6; Carl Crow, 
Japan and America (New York, 1916), pp. 184-85; Stanley K. Hornbeck, Contemporary Politics 
in the Far East (New York, 1916), p. 362. 
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instrumental in bringing about a complete change in the public opinion of the 
country—in favor of my person and of the cause I upheld.” 


These statements seem to leave little question as to the decisive alteration 
in American opinion. Yet, wher one turns to the most likely sources for 
confirmation, these sources are silent and that confirmation is lacking. ‘There 
is no indication of a shift of the American public to an anti-Japanese view in 
the official protocols issued by the Japanese and Russian governments,” or 
in the extensive documents concerning the Portsmouth Conference published 
by the most interested neutral countries—the United States, Great Britain, 

France, and Germany.** Nor is there evidence of such a phenomenon in the 
published papers of President Theodore Roosevelt,** or of George von Len- 
gerke Meyer, United States ambassador at St. Petersburg,’® or of Lloyd C. 
Griscom, United States minister at Tokyo,** or of J. J. Jusserand, French 
ambassador at Washington, or Cecil Spring-Rice, British ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, both friends and confidants of Theodore Roosevelt.*’ Nor do the 
biographers of Elihu Root, the Secretary of State, or of Horace N. Allen, 
American minister to Korea,*” mention such a development. Perhaps strangest 
of all, the Associated Press executive Melville E. Stone, who played a con- 
siderable behind-the-scenes part in bringing the Russians and Japanese to- 
gether, made no reference to any shift in American public sentiment*”—for 
which the press he represented was supposedly responsible. 

The failure of these obvious sources to corroborate the accounts of the 
Russian delegates emphasizes the narrow foundation upon which the view 
of an extensively altered American public opinion has been based. It rests 
upcn the testimony of a group of Russians who were interested primarily 

11 The Memoirs of Count Witte (New York, 1921), pp. 146-41. 

12 See note 3 above. 

23 Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1905 (Washington, 1906), 
pp. 318-22; British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914, IV (London, 1929), 
_ 96-1113 Documents diplomatiques français, 1871-1914, 2d series, VII (Paris, 1937), 384-547 
passim; Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kabinette, 1871—1914, XIX, pt. II (Berlin, 1927), 
614-30. 

14 Theodore Roosevelt: An Autobiography (New York, 1913), pp. 583-87; Joseph B. Bishop, 
Thecdore Roosevelt and His Time (New York, 1920), I, 401-24. 

15M. A. De Wolfe Howe, George von Lengerke Meyer (New York, 1919), pp. 187-209. 
Meyer did note with pleasure the “splendid reception” which Witte received personally in Amer- 
ica (p. 202). l 

16 Lloyd C. Griscom, Diplomatically Speaking (Boston, 1940), pp. 234-65. 

17 J. J. Jusserand, What Me Befell (New York, 1933), pp. 303-305; Stephen Gwynn, ed., 
The Letters and Friendships of Sir Cecil Spring-Rice (New York, 1929), I, 441-504; II, 1-11. 

18 Philip C. Jessup, Elzhu Root (New York, 1938), II, 3-6. Root was on a Canadian vacation, 
and played no part in the events of the Conference, ` 

19 Fred Harvey Harrington, God, Mammon, and the Japanese: Dr. Horace N, Allen and 


Korean-American Relations, 1884-1905 (Madison, 1944), p. 234. 
20 Fifty Years a Journalist (New York, 1022), pp. 284-96. 
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in the use they could make of their real or fancied successes at Portsmouth to 
advance their fortunes at the tsarist court, or who believed honestly, if naively, 
that the friendly attitude of a half hundred American newsmen at Ports- 
mouth denoted a reversal of the American public attitude on the issues of the 
war and the peace. An adequate appraisal of that public opinion demands an 
investigation of the views of the American press which allegedly led in the 
sudden turn from pro-Japanese to pro-Russian sentiments.” The results sum- 
marized in this paper derive from an intensive analysis for the period of the 
Portsmouth Conference of the editorial policies of some fifty representative 
newspapers from all sections of the United States and of all the major periodi- 
cals of the day. This makes clear that there was no shift of American public 
opinion ci the kind or degree claimed. 

Such major papers as the New York Sun, the New York World, the New 
York American, the Boston Herald, the Springfield Republican, the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, the Louisville Courter- 
Journal, the Atlanta Constitution, the New Orleans Picayune, the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, the Denver Rocky Mountain News, the Salt Lake City Deseret 
News, the Spokane Spokesman-Review, and the San Francisco Chronicle are 
representative of the great majority of the newspaper press which remained 
consistently pro-Japanese throughout the period of the Conference. A small 
minority, of which the Baltimore Sun and the Richmond Times-Dispatch are 
examples, were not unfriendly to Russia, mainly because of the personal 
popularity of Witte, while the New York Times became suddenly aware 
during the Conference that Japan could be a formidable commercial rival 
in the Far East. But these few do not mark by any means a reversal in Amer- 
ican opinion. These papers, too, recognized Japan’s “just claims,” they con- 
tinued to fear Russian Asiatic imperialism, and they applauded energetically 
the “magnanimous” Japanese concessions for peace. A real pro-Russian at- 


titude on the Conference was to be found in that rare journal, such as the 


Los Angeles Tzmes, which had been in favor of Russia since the beginning 
of the war. Finally, to balance whatever change of sentiment could be claimed 
from these few papers, there were several, such as the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat and the Omaha World-Herald, which before the Conference 
opened were fairly neutral and which were critical at first of the Japanese 
terms, but which shifted to unqualified support of the Japanese position 
before the Conference was concluded. 

21 One study has been made of the press during the Portsmouth Conference; see Tupper 


and McReynolds, pp. 11-18. The treatment is superficial and the impression left is no different 
from those cited above (see note 4). 
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In the weeks preceding the Conference, it was generally agreed in the press 
that Russia's defeat was absolutely decisive, that history afforded “no other 
spectacle of a war into which one of the contestants ... entered with so much 
bounce and swagger and from which he has emerged so abject and 
besmirched,” and that Russia was “a nation vanquished on land and sea, 
with its credit exhausted, its crops failing, its feeble dynasty and uncertain 
institutions tottering, and its very existence threatened by the flames of 
anarchy and revolution.”*? A very few papers warned that extreme severity 
on the part of Japan would stiffen Russian resistance and might alter the 
world's high regard for Japan.” But the great majority wanted to bring the 
Russian tsardom to its fullest accounting, to pay, said the New York Suz, for 


the duplicity and perfidy which evaded a written promise to evacuate Manchuria; 
the greed which encouraged palace favorites to ravage the timber resources of 
Corea; the arrogance and insolence with which the respectful protests of Japan 
were repelled ... [and which finally] drove Japan to war in self-defense.?* 


In similar vein, the New York World stressed that Russian internal condi- 
tions were bound up with peace decisions: 


The truest hearts, the ablest minds in the beaten nation itself, if they could make 
themselves heard from out the darkness and the silence of the living tomb which 
tyranny has built around them, would [say] .. . “The greater the humiliation of 
Russian autocracy ... the nearer chance will grow of relief and reform for the 
Russian people.” ... A “generous peace” which should leave Russian militarism 
strong for repression would be... making war upon human liberty.?* 


Pre-Conference theorizing on the terms which Japan would offer showed 
how correctly the American press anticipated them and how completely they 
were prepared to support them. It was expected that Japan would require 
Russian renunciation of Korea and Manchuria, transfer to Japan of the 
Liaotung leasehold, surrender of all or part of the Chinese Eastern railway, 
limitation upon the Russian navy in eastern waters, retrocession of the island 
of Sakhalin, and a money indemnity to cover the costs of the war, estimated 
at from six hundred million to a billion dollars.°* Some foresaw and found 


22 New York Sun, Aug. 2; St. Paul Pioneer Press, Aug. 8; Omaha World-Herald, Aug. 9; 
San Francisco Chronicle, Aug. 11. (All dates here and hereafter, 1905.) 

23 Baltimore Sun, Aug. 4, 7; St, Louis Globe-Gemocrat, Aug. 1, 8; Los Angeles Times, Aug, 
9; Review of Reviews, XXXII (August), 132; Public Opinion, XXXIX (July 22, 29), 113, 141. 

24 Aug, 2. 

25 Aug, 3. 

26 New York World, Aug. 7; New York American, Aug. 7; Brooklyn Eagle, Aug. 8; Boston 
Herald, July 30; Louisville Courier-Journal, Aug. s; Atlanta Constitution, Aug. 1; New Orleans 
Picayune, Aug. 3; St. Paul Pioneer Press, Aug. 2; Salt Lake City Deseret News, Aug. 9; Portland 
Oregonian, July 29; Tacoma News, Aug. 3; San Francisco Chronicle, Aug. 3; Outlook, LXXX 
(Ang. 12), 891-92. Even those papers pleading for leniency expected this much; Baltimore Sun, 
Aug. 7; St, Louis Globe-Democrat, Aug. 1, i 
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no fault with other demands, which went well beyond what the Japanese 
were to ask—the permanent disarmament or the cession of Vladivostok, free 
navigation of the Amur river, control of the Russian Pacific coast from 
Vladivostok to the Amur.” 

On the four most important items—Korea, Manchuria, Sakhalin, and the 
indemnity—Japan’s case was fully sanctioned. It was conceded that Korea, 
“delivered from [Russian] oppression,’ would “hereafter be a dependency 
of the victorious Japanese,”” and that, while legally Manchuria would be 
returned to China, Japan was “in Manchuria to stay,” and would “remain 
there with the approbation of the Chinese people.” Equal commercial privi- 
leges for all nations, which the Russians had tried to curtail, would now 
prevail in Manchuria, although the Japanese naturally would use every legi- 
timate means to expand their own markets there.” Permanent Japanese 
retention of the island of Sakhalin (oscupied by Japanese troops) was re- 
garded as vital to the future security of Japan, as desirable because of its coal 
and fisheries, and as fair because it would be the return of territory seized by 
Russia through “fraud and duplicity” a quarter century before?” Finally, the 
payment by Russia of a money indemnity to cover Japan’s war expenditures 
was held “highly reasonable,” justified “as a matter of course” on the grounds 
that Russia had been the aggressor in the war, that Bismarck had taken a 
similarly large sum from France in 1871, and that Russia’s Asiatic possessions 
were “at the mercy of her enemy.”** The Springfield (Mass.) Republican 
declared, 


27 Atlanta Constitution, Aug. 1; New Orleans Picayune, Aug. 3, 8; Portland Oregonian, 
Aug. 4. In answer to Thomas F. Millard’s prediction of severe Japanese terms in Sdribner’s 
Magazine, XXXVI (August), 240~51, the Atlanta Constitution (Aug. 1) declared that “Japan 
could not be expected to demand less, and it will be no surprise to the world if she demands 
considerably more.” Actually, this Millard article, written in Tokyo before the Conference opened, 
showed remarkable grasp of the situation. Millard declared that the strong pro-Japanese sympathies 
in the United States were due primarily to astute cultivation by the Japanese; “in fact, there is 
probably no parallel , . . in the absence of direct use of money ... to the manner by which the 
press of Ámerica . . . has been ‘worked’ by the Japanese Government” (p. 244). He challenged 
the belief thet Japanese public opinion and political activity were free and liberal; instead, Japan 
was “entirely under the control of the military party” (pp. 247-48, 251). He claimed that Japan 
had gone to war for no altruistic purpose, but to keep coveted Asiatic territory out of Russian 
hands, and he warned of the dangers in further Japanese aggrandizement (pp. 245-46, 248-51). 
These views apparently had as little acceptance in the United States as had occasional similar 
revelations during the war. See Thorson, “Pacific Northwest Opinion on the Russo-Japanese 
War,” op. cit, pp. 312 N., 314 m. 

28 Boston Herald, Aug. 7. 

29 Springficld (Mass.) Republican, Aug. 6; Salt Lake City Deseret News, Aug. 9; San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, Aug. 5. 

30 Brooklyn Eagle, Aug. 6; Boston Herald, Aug. 7; Louisville Courier-Journal, Aug. 5; Atlanta 
Constitution, Aug. 4; Tacoma Ledger, July 22; Seattle Post-Intelligencer, July 11. 

81 Boston Herald, Aug. 3, 9; Baltimore Sun, Aug. 5; Louisville Courier-Journal, Aug. 5; 
Adanta Constitution, Aug. 4; Salt Lake City Deseret News, Aug. 2, 10; Portland Oregonian, 
Aug. 4; San Francisco Chronicle, July 31. 
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Japan's right to a war indemnity seems to be universally conceded... . The west- 
ern nations . . . have made war indemnities fashionable in the past 50 years, and 
especially have they imposed them without mercy upon the nations of the Orient. 
„o The West cannot complain if Japan makes peace strictly in accord with western 
ideas of peacemaking.*? 


Approval of these terms of peace, moreover, carried clear recognition that 
a settlement based upon them would inaugurate Japanese dominion and in- 
fluence over a great area. The Portland Oregonian declared that if Japan 
seized the opportunity 


to establish a Japanese Empire on the mainland of Asia, embracing Corea and 
Manchuria, Amur and Sakhalin, ... there need be no surprise. ... The island em- 
pire has a right to . . . satisfy her ambitions of hegemony on the shores of the 


continent ... [and to] forever put a quietus to the bear’s encroachments upon the 
Far East,*? 


An Atlantic Monthly writer believed that Japan might “borrow a leaf from 
the history of the United States, and . . . declare an Asiatic Monroe Doc- 
trine ... to prevent the increase or further establishment of European author- 
ity in that part of Asia.”** This new Japan, announced the Boston Herald, 
now became “the predominating Asiatic power” with which Germany and 
France, and even England, might “some day come into conflict,” but with 
which it was “the duty of American statesmen to remain on the friendliest 
terms,” °° 

Less space was given to, but considerable perspicacity was shown in, com- 
ment on the repercussions in Europe of the Japanese victory. For example, 
the New Orleans Picayune noted that the position of imperial Germany was 
greatly enhanced by the Russian military exhaustion, while the position of 
France was seriously weakened by the defeat and loss of prestige of its Russian 
ally, and that France would be more anxious than before to develop the 
Entente Cordiale into a close alliance with Great Britain, an arrangement 
over which London still hesitated.** 

There were editorials, primarily in the California papers, demonstrating 
the steady emergence of the Japanese racial issue in the United States?” and 
advocating federal action to curb a flood of postwar Japanese immigration.** 

82 Aug. 4. 

33 Aug, 7, 8, 

.  34Chester Holcombe, “Some Results of the Eastern War,” Atlantic Monthly, XCVI (uly), 
a 9. 

38 Aug. 4, 3. 

37 The agitation had begun early in 1905, Bailey, American-Japanese Crises, pp. 9-15. 


38 San Francisco Chronicle, Aug. 6; San Francisco Examiner, July 31; Los Angeles Times, 
July 31; New Orleans Picayune, Aug. 6. 
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Holding a view of the undesirability of the Japanese as immigrants to the 
United States did not, however, mean antagonism toward the Japanese and 
their program in eastern Asia. The San Francisco Chronicle, for a major 
example, was a leader in the agitation on the immigration issue and at the 
same time strongly supported the Japanese on the issues of the peace settle- 
ment. 

Only one preliminary of the Conference won some commendation for 
Russia. Thet was the appointment of Serge Witte to head the Russian dele- 
gation. Witte, it was professed, had long opposed “Russia’s policy of bluff and - 
aggression in the Far East,” had advised the tsar before the war to keep his 
pledges for the evacuation of Manchuria, and had urged “square recognition 
of Japan’s reasonable claims”; moreover, he was an advocate of reform in 
Russia and had no responsibility for “the atrocious mismanagement and 
harsh tyranny of the Russian bureaucracy.” Thus, he faced “no prejudice 
personal te himself in America, whatever may be the feeling toward the 
autocracy” which he represented.” A number of the papers took care, how- 
ever, to warn that Witte’s personal acceptability to Americans, his “frank- 
ness, heartiness, good humor and cheerfulness” as contrasted with “the reserve 
and taciturnity” of the Japanese delegates,‘ in no way altered the American 
view of the basic rightness of the Japanese case or of the considerable retribu- 
tion that Russia must suffer. Others were much less impressed with Witte 
and wrote of his confident manner as “the swaggering air of [a] big bluffer,” 
as a “chip on shoulder, . . . haughty bearing” which would not promote 
success at Portsmouth.* The Kansas City Star declared that Witte’s inability 
to speak English need not delay the Conference, for the French language 


39 New York Times, Aug. 3; Springfield Republican, Aug. 5; Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Aug. 4, 5; Baltimore Sun, Aug. 5; St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Aug. 4; Spokane Spokesman- 
Review, July 14; Portland Oregonian, July 15. The French chargé d'affaires in Washington wrote 
to his government (Aug. 8) that Americans “have welcomed the envoys of the Mikado with 
constant demonstrations, but have not spared their applause for the Russian delegation. In a 
country where physical development is universally admired, M. Witte’s tall stature and broad 
shoulders have won him ... the sympathy of the crowd.” Documents diplomatiques français, 
2d series, VIL, 384. 

40 The chief Japanese delegates were Baron J. Komura, minister of foreign affairs, and 
K. Takahira. ambassador to the United States. 

42 Brooklyn Eagle, Aug. 10; Philadelphia Public Ledger, Aug. 10; Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Aug. 4; Atanta Constitution, Aug. 7; San Francisco Examiner, Aug. 9. Hearst’s New York 
American (Aug. 10) gave an “interview” of Witte by a small boy: “Little Bobbie Visits Mr. Witte. 
—How do you like Komura? i asked him. Fine, he sed, he reminds me of a lettel garter snaik. ... 
Do you think you are going to fix things up with him, i asked. Sure, he sed. If thay will pay us 
one milyun yens we will forgive them for licking us. ... How about the battle of Mukden & the ' 
fall of Port Arthur? i asked him. Well, sed Mister Witte, they were glorious victories for the 
Rushun cause, . . . We showed the watching wurld how to retreet without hesitashun. ... 
But Japan is going to git munny from you, i sed. Are thay, sed he. Are thay going to squeeze 
blood out of the grate Rushun turnip. Are thay going to look through the Czar's pocket book & 
try to find 2 bits out of the mass of unresected statements... . 
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possessed “just as liberal opportunities for prevarication.”* The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer wondered, because two Russian gunboats had moved out of 
blockaded Vladivostok to bark “harmlessly sixty times at a passing merchant- 
man,” if Witte would argue that the Russian fleet was “still a power in eastern 
waters,” and the Chicago Chronicle jeered that the bombardment of a town 
in Crete by a Russian warship “probably determined M. Witte to demand 
an indemnity from Japan instead of paying one.” * 

In their pre-Conference discussion, the American newspapers had little 
understanding of two factors which were actually shaping events. First, they 
did not know that a fear had been growing in American official circles that 
the unqualified Japanese military success might not be so beneficial to the 
United States as had earlier been anticipated and that, in fact, Japan in win- 
ning so conclusive a victory might eventually become a threat to American 
possessions and interests in the East. After the decisive battles at Mukden 
and in the Tsushima Straits, Theodore Roosevelt, while he remained friendly 
to Japan, had come to believe that American interests would best be served 
by the maintenance of a balance of power in eastern Asia, a balance which 
required the retention of Russia—defeated but not crushed by Japan—as a 
factor in Far Eastern affairs. This was the major reason in the spring of 1905 
for his desire to bring an end to the war and his offer of the good offices of 
the United States.** But there was no reflection of such thinking in the 
American press. Instead, the Boston Herald deplored the tendency of Euro- 
peans to view Roosevelt’s action as indicating American concern over the 
Asiatic balance and the safety of the Philippines. Roosevelt’s motive, it de- 
clared, was simply to bring a destructive war to its end.“ The Portland 
(Maine) Argus enjoyed the laugh which Sato of the Japanese delegation gave 

42 Aug, 10. . 

43 Aug. 7; Chicago Chronicle (quoted in Baltimore Sun, Aug. 13). ] 

44 Dennett, pp. 120, 160-67, 202; Griswold, pp. 104-105; Zabriskie, pp. 107-11, 113-16, 121. 
Roosevelt’s letters demonstrate the modification in his thinking. For example, he wrote in June: 
“While Russia’s triumph would have been a blow to civilization, her destruction zs an eastern 
Asiatic Power would also in my opinion be unfortunate. It is best that she should be left face to 
face with Japan so that each may have a moderative action on the other.” Dennett, pp. 165-66. 
Tae Russian ambassador at Washington reported to St. Petersburg that the President was now 
“seriously alarmed by the recent Japanese successes” and “more favorably inclined toward Russia” 
(Zabriskie, p. 114), and the German ambassador told his government that “it was clearly evident 
that the President is beginning to realize the menace of Japanese predominance in the Far East” 
(Dennis, p. 364). But this must not be overstressed. Roosevelt also wrote at this time, “I 
thoroughly admire and believe in the Japanese ... and [Japan] will have the entire support of 
the United States in . . . legitimate claim[s]” at the Peace Conference, and he emphasized that 
the Japanese “triumph has been complete and overwhelming, and... they are entitled to demand 
very substantial concessions as the price of peace. The difficulty will come with Russia, for she 
will find it hard to make up her mind to give what it is entirely right and proper that Japan 


should ask.” Bishop, I, 398. 
45 Aug. 4. ' 
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to the idea that Japan would like to have the Philippines, and commented, 
“Japan recognizes a white elephant when it sees it, and has no hankering 
after possession of the costly beast.”** The visit of Secretary of War Taft to 
Japan—which resulted in the secret Taft-Katsura agreement, by which the 
United States approved Japanese control cf Korea in return for Japan's dis- 
avowal of designs on the Philippines**—aroused only slight interest in the 
American press. The Spokane Spokesman-Review did point out that there 
might be some “indelicacy” in an official American visit to Japan at the time 
this government was acting'as disinterested promoter of the peace dis- 
cussions.*® 

Secondly, most of the American press had no idea that Japan’s financial 
resources were exhausted and that Japanese civil and military leaders alike 
were convinced of the wisdom of terminating the war quickly.* Thomas F. 
Millard, writing in Scribner's, did assert that the Japanese were courting 
national bankruptcy if they continued the war, and this was echoed mildly in 
a few other places.” But this view was more than balanced by the confident 
claims that superior Japanese financial methods, the willingness of the Japa- 
nese people to sacrifice to finance their victorious war, and the ready sale of 
Japanese bonds in the world’s money markets assured Japan of war credits 
for a long time, if the peace negotiations failed. Rather it was believed that 
the sad condition of the Russian exchequer was the most probable guarantee 
of a quick peace.” 

Japan’s peace terms, when they were revealed officially at the first session 
of the Conference on August 10,°? were almost exactly what the newsmen 
had predicted. They were now approved as “well within the bounds of 

46 Quoted in Baltimore Sun, Aug. 1. 

47 For text, see Dennett, pp. 112-14. The Taft-Katsura agreement is variously interpreted as 
(1) a demonstration of Roosevelt's new skepticism about Japan and a giving way before Japan on 
the Asiatic continent in return for assurances concerning the Philippines (Griswold, pp. 125-26), 
(2) an attemat to show cordiality to Japan by making the United States “a silent friend to the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance” through recognition of a fail accompli in Korea (Dennis, p. 417; 
Dennett, p. 115), and (3) (by the Russian historian Anatole Kantorovich) a secret’ alliance 
between Japan and the United States (Zabriskie, p. 121 n.). 


48 Aug. 5. 

49 Zabriskie, pp. 114-15; Tatsuji Takeuchi, War and Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire 
(Chicago, 1936), pp. 149, 154. 

50 Millard, “The Financial Prospects of Japan,” Scribner's Magazine, XXXVIII (September), 
374-78; Harper’s Weekly, XLIX (Aug. 5), 1110; The World Today, IX (September), 919; New 
York Times, Aug. 12. 

51 New York Sun, Aug. 8; Brooklyn Eagle, Aug. 11; Philadelphia Public Ledger, Aug. 7; 
Tacoma cd ah July 22; Outlook, LXXX (July 22}, 699; World's Work, X (September), 6575; 
Pacific Monthly, XIII (Jure), 421. There is no evidence that the Japanese financial condition was 
understood az pi point of the Conference. For one mention of Japan’s bad financial condition, 
there were three or four emphasizing Russia's. 

52 Protocoles de la Conférence de Paix entre le Japon et la Russie, pp. 5-8. 
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moderation,” “justified by custom and the law of nations,” framed in “a spirit 
of justice,” “couched in a form studiously calculated to avoid wounding Rus- 
sian susceptibilities” but at the same time exacting “the full penalty” which 
Russia should pay. A peace based upon these terms would guarantee Japan's 
“safety [and] future,” and would warn Western “predatory nations” with 
ambitions in the East." The Atlanta Constitution had to look hard for any 
American disapproval: “The pro-Russian ‘diplomats’ of the Associated Press 
stationed at St. Petersburg and Paris think the Japanese peace terms hard. 
They are the only Americans who do. ... The Japanese terms are exceed- 
ingly moderate.”** It was anticipated correctly that there would be Russian 
resistance especially to the cession of Sakhalin and to the indemnity, but the 
Chicago Tribune expressed the general view: “Public sentiment is with 
Japan so far as the demand for the cession of Sakhalin and the recognition 
of the principle of indemnity is concerned. If Russia shall refuse to make 
peace because of Japan’s insistence on these points the verdict will be that she 
has erred.” *° 

The quick settlement of a majority of the items substantially on the basis 
of the Japanese proposals during the first week of the Conference”? was ap- 
plauded. Most of the comment dealt with the decisions on Manchuria and 
Korea. The restoration of Manchuria to China and the mutual promises to 
respect the commercial open door there won strong commendation, This 
was characterized as endorsement of “an essential feature of United States 
policy, ... a great victory ... for America and also for international amity.” 
At the same time, Russian recognition of Japan's protectorate over Korea was 
represented as creating a situation similar to that of England in Egypt or of 
the United States in Cuba; Korea had gone “the way of all weak, lethargic, 
stupid and seclusive nations,” and would be decidedly “better off under 
Japanese domination,”*" 


33 New York World, Aug. 13; New York Herald, Aug. 11; New York Sun, Aug. 12; Brook- 

lyn Eagle, Aug. 11; Springfield Republican, Aug. 11, 18; Philadelphia Public Ledger, Aug. 14; 
New Orleans Picayune, Aug. 12; Kansas City Star, Aug. 11; Denver Republican (quoted in Spring- 
field Republican, Aug. 16); Salt Lake City Deseret News, Aug. 17; Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
Aug. 13; Tacoma Ledger, Aug. 12; Spokane Spokesman-Review, Aug. 12. Even the pro-Russian 
Los Angeles Times (Aug. 12) could find little fault with the terms; they were “harsh,” but “this 
was expected, as [Japan's] victories had been great.” 

54 Aug. 13. 

55 Aug. 12. 

53 Korea; Manchurian evacuation and commercial equality; Port Arthur; the railroad; fishing 
rights on the Siberian coast. See Protocoles, pp. 5-58; Dennett, pp. 231-32, 244-453 Korostovetz, 
Pp. 52-53, 61-63, | | 

57 New York Times, Aug. 15; New York Tribune (quoted in New York Herald, Aug. 17); 
Brooklyn Eagle, Aug. 15; Louisville Courier-Journal, Aug. 19; St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Aug. 
17; Portland Oregonian, Aug. 16. Other papers were concerned with less weighty aspects of the 
Conference; the New York American (Aug. 15), the New Orleans Picayune (Aug. 17), and the 
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Witte was now at work attempting through the press to win over Amer- 
ican sympathy, and for a period of a few days, he gained some fair success. 
In cordial press interviews, he let it be known that the Japanese had rejected 
his suggestion for full publicity of the Conference sessions; ** then, he sought 
to present and to clarify Russia’s case and to show that treaty solidification of 
Japan’s war gains would threaten American and British Oriental interests. 
Some papers endorsed his stand for publicity as “good common sense” in the 
American tradition, which struck “a sympathetic chord” among the American 
people." A few professed to see some shift of public sentiment. The Balti- 
more Sun claimed that “the unfriendly feeling toward Russia has been greatly 
modified since the arrival of Mr. Witte”; the Omaha World-Herald noted 
that Witte “in some measure... has succeeded in deflecting from Japan [the] 
great current of sympathy”; Harper's Weekly observed “a slight veering in 
the current of public opinion in the United States... . We by no means say 
that the tide has turned, but . . . the American friends of Russia .. . are be- 
ginning to be heard from again.”®° Witte also succeeded in getting some to’ 
view the military situation as less desperate for Russia. A few papers pointed 
out that Russian armies, going on the defensive, could continue to fight in tH | 
vastnesses of eastern Asia, where the conditions of warfare differed from thof ` 
in Europe.** And some believed that the tsar’s proclamation (on August rf j 
of a national parliamentary assembly for Russia might settle Russia's interf al 
troubles and strengthen the tsar’s hand for a continuation of the war.” 
Witte’s arguments and personality impressed the New York Times/ : 









Seattle Times (Aug, 14) commented acidly on the poor accommodations provided the” elegates 
by the United States government. Not only was Portsmouth excessively hot, with mp” _sitoes “as 
thick as fiddlers in Tophet,” but it was an “old-fashioned New England count” town” with 
rigidly conservative deportment expected of all guests at the “New England village boarding 
house” which housed the delegates, “That our reputation as managers of big international con- 
ferences has suffered is certain.” The Boston Herald (Aug. 14) commented on another aspect: 
“The summer girls [at Portsmouth] continue to get the most out of the peace conference. ... 
They are as fickle as ever, for one day they are intensely pro-Russian and the next day they are 
talking of the progress made by the Japanese, “What we went is control of Korea,’ announced one 
blue-eyed young thing in white organdie. . . . ‘Korea! What on earth ts Korea, and where is it?’ 
queried the girl in the white duck suit. ‘I tains it’s a railroad -somewhere out by St. Louis. ” 

58 The chief delegates had agreed at the first Conference session that “Absolute secrecy will 
be maintained regarding the deliberations. . . . Declarations to be made to the press shall be 
elaborated in common.” Protocoles, p. 1. 

59 Baltimore Sun, Aug. 14; Kansas City Star, Aug. 19; Outlook, LXXX (Aug. 19), 958. 

60 Aug, 19; Aug. 15; XLIX (Aug. 26), 1216. 

61 New York World, Aug. 14; Tacoma News, Aug. 19; Portland Oregonian, Aug. 18; Los 
Angeles Times, Aug. 13; Harpers Weekly, XLIX (Aug. 19), 1180. This view was challenged 
by many who held that renewal of the fighting would bring Siberia east of Lake Baikal into 
Japanese hands and a victorious Japanese fleet in the Baltic. New York Sun, Aug. 15; New York 
American, Aug. 16; Philadelphia Public Ledger, Aug. 20; Atlanta Constitution, Aug. 19; Memphis 
Commercial-Appeal (quoted in New York Herald, Aug. 14); St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Aug. 14; 
Denver Rocky Mountain News, Aug. 17. 

62 Cleveland Plain Dealer, Aug. 20; New Orleans Picayune, Aug. 19; Omaha World-Herald, 
Aug. 20. 
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some shift in the American public attitude might be claimed from the care- 
fully reasoned appraisal of American thinking made by the Times at this 
juncture of the Conference. But it was clearly not taking up an anti-Japanese, 
let alone a pro-Russian, attitude on the issues of the war and the peace. (The 
italics are the writer’s, to emphesize the Tzmes’s careful qualifications.) 


There is evidence that in a curious, vague, unconscious way there has grown up at 
least the beginning of sympathy for Russia. .. . The causes of this are not beyond 
understanding. The sympathy which the people of the United States extended to 
the Japanese in their struggle with Russia was in a very high degree ... [on] a 
moral basis. ... [We saw in Japan] a nation whose very existence was threatened 
taking measures of self-defense . . . [and pledging] herself to maintain the “open 
door” throughout all the disputed territory. .. . We must still believe, and do be- 
lieve, that Japan had the better cause, and if our somewhat stern and censorious 
attitude toward her adversary has undergone a change, zt is not because we have 
become less earnest in our approval of good principles or less severe in our judg- 
ment of bad principles, but because ... we perceive that whichever was victorious 
we were bound to be the losers. Russia would have excluded our merchant ships 
rom the ports of all territory over which she gained control; Japan, keeping with 
scrupulous fidelity her promise, . . . will hold the door wide open, but... with 
her cheaper goods, she will everywhere undersell us and possess the market. The 
position of national primacy to which she has come in the East is the reward of 
her valor, . . . [and] the sterile policy of political expansion and aggrandizement 
will not follow. ... We cannot complain that Japan has not given us “a square 
deal.” If she entices away our customers by underselling, that is our misfortune and 
her privilege. ... 4 foreknowledge ... of these fairly obvious considerations 
would not have persuaded us to desire the triumph of Russia and the keeping down 
of Japan, A nation of such tremendous capacities 1s not to be kept down, and we, 
least of all, should desire her keeping down.... Besides, Russia has nothing what- 
ever to offer us in the Far East—quite the contrary... © 


Such conjecturing was definitely exceptional. The great majority of the 
American newspapers were unmoved by the appeals and warnings of the 
chief Russian delegate.“* A number of the papers paid tribute to Witte’s 
astuteness, but agreed that his call for publicity was “somewhat specious,” an 
“ingenious ruse,” “playing to the galleries,” and “a curious and even a droll 
attitude for a statesman ... who has passed all his life in holy Russia.” It was 
held too that Japanese conference strategy made publicity impossible and that 
delicate negotiations were “not suitable to town-meeting methods.”* The 
New York Times itself summarized: 


63 Aug. 18. This editorial caused the Los Angeles Times (Aug. 27) flamboyantly to welcome 
bazk allegedly to a pro-Russian stand “other great newspapers of America that went off wrong.” 

64 The New York Times’s arguments had little observable influence elsewhere; the Baltimore 
Sun (Aug. 19) commented specifically that such thoughts “may have influenced to some extent 
the sympathies of the American manufacturer.” 

85 Brooklyn Eagle, Aug. 25; Springfield Republican, Aug. 15; Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Aug. 16; New Orleans Picayune, Aug. 14; Atlanta Constitution, Aug. 17; Chicago Evening Post 
(quoted in Brooklyn Eagle, Aug. 23); Salt Lake City Deseret News, Aug. 15. 
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The Russians, it is said, by catering to the American hunger for information, are 
winning golden opinions. . . . We think that whatever the Russians are winning 
in this way ... is trifling. And we think that the Japanese, by adopting any policy 
they deem right, will forfeit nothing they enjoy for deeper reasons. . . . Not until 
we change our ideals of right and wrong can we alter our opinions of the issues 
involved. . . . That these views are in any degree alterable by the manner in which 
the plenipotentiaries conduct their deliberations is fantastic.® 


At the same time, Witte’s warnings of danger in Japan’s strong postwar posi- 
` tion were little noticed, being dismissed by the Louisville Courter-Journal as 
a bad attempt at “diplomatic finesse” and by the Philadelphia Public Ledger 


s “a transparently insincere warning” from the representative of a natin 


that had tried to gain exclusive control of Manchuria and Korea. “The sudden 
solicitude of the Russians for America and England,” added the Public 
Ledger, “proves that they are at their wit’s end in the diplomatic drama at 
Portsmouth.” ** 

The decisive proof of Witte’s failure to win American sympathy was the 
fact that the great majority of the press remained unswervingly pro-Japanese 
on the specific issues which divided the Portsmouth delegates from August 
17 to 29. The two relatively minor matters—the surrender of Russian war 
vessels interned in neutral ports and the limitation on Russian naval forces in 
the Pacific—received little backing or attention, and it was accurately recog- 
nized that they had been put forward by the Japanese “for the express pur- 
pose of relinquishing them” in the bargaining on the two major questions of 
Sakhalin and the indemnity.°* Concerning Sakhalin, there was no change in 
the unqualified support for the Japanese demand for the island: Japanese 
troops were in possession; Sakhalin had become “a de facto part of the Japa- 
nese empire”; with the Russian navy destroyed, there was not the slightest 
possibility of Russian reconquest; and it was no more illogical that Japan 
should seek its return than that France should desire recovery of Alsace- 
Lorraine. Witte’s contention that Russia could make no cession of territory 
which was an integral part of the empire was deemed “wholly untenable.” 
Even the Baltimore Sun and the Richmond Times-Dispatch never altered 
their view that Japan was “entitled to retain possession,” for “it was hers orig- 
inally and she was defrauded out of it.” 7° 


66 Aug. 17. 87 Aug. 19; Aug. 15 

88 Harpers Weekly, XLIX (Sept. E 1256; New York Sun, Aug. 17; New York Times, 
Aug. 19, 20; Philadelphia Public Ledger, Aug. 20, 21. 

88 New York World, Aug. 18; New York Times, Aug, 16, 22; York Gazette, Aug. 17; Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, Aug. 20, 21, 26; Cleveland Plain Dealer, Aug. 23; Louisville Courier- 
Journal, Aug. 15; Atlanta Constitution, Aug. 28; Chicago Tribune, Aug. 24, 29; St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, Aug. 21; Salt Lake City Deseret News, Aug. 19; Review of Reviews, XXXII (September), 
259-60; Harber’s Weekly, XLIX (Sept. 2), 1259. 

70 Aug. 25; Aug. 17. 
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On the indemnity question there was not such unanimity, but a decisive 
majority of the press continued to champion Japan's claim to “re-imburse- 
ment,” although there were differences as to the amount that should be col- 
lected. Most of the dissent which did show itself was mild and centered in 
those papers which had been neutral before the Conference and were now 
captivated by Witte. The Baltimore Sun claimed that the Russians could cite 
“precedents to sustain their contention that Japan is not entitled to a money 
payment,” and the Richmond Times-Dispatch believed that the other exten- 
sive Japanese gains should allow them to end the war “without receiving a 
dellar of reimbursement.”** Very rare was the severe judgment made by the 
* Nation, which termed the Japanese money claim on top of their many other 
advantages already won, “either childish or monstrous.”*? Some of the pro- 
Japanese papers did admit that Witte's intransigence on the money issue 
probably arose from unwillingness to saddle the downtrodden Russian people, 
“already plunged deep in debt and domestic misery,” with new obligations, 
and some did fear that Witte had succeeded in putting the Japanese in the 
dangerous position of appearing to the world as prepared to continue the war 
for cash. But most of the papers commended Japan's determination to collect 
in full. Typically, the New York Sun held that Russia should pay indemnity 


as punitory damages for the perpetartion of an international wrong. ... [Russia] 
was guilty of a gross breach of faith toward... every Power possessing commercial 
interests in Manchuria. For this act Russia deserved to be brought to the bar of 
nations and subjected to a fitting penalty. To say ... that Japan having executed 
the writ of ejectment in the interests of all the treaty Powers ... is not entitled 
to the costs she has incurred... [is] absurd.** 


The St. Louis Globe-Démocrat, fairly neutral before the Conference, now 
considered Russia’s position 


so untenable as to be ridiculous... . If this war was forced upon Japan, as Russia 
has now admitted [in the terms already settled] . . . the most elementary principles 
of justice demand that Japan shall be reimbursed . . . for the unavoidable ex- 
penditure caused by a war it did not seek. . . . The world [will] .. . make its moral 
power felt as a decisive factor against Russia.” 


The New York Times, which it has been noted was concerned over the 
_ strong commercial position now enjoyed by Japan,** declared that “precedent 
and the practice of nations” entitled Japan “to assess upon Russia the cost 
of the war... . Considering the matter as a problem in morals and equity ... 
th Ibid. 72 LXXXI (Aug. 24), 156. ` 
12 Chicago Tribune, Aug. 17, 29; St. Paul Pioneer Press, Aug. 29; Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 


Aug. 24; Portland Oregonian, Aug. 29. 
7% Aug, 19. 75 Aug. 19. 78 See p. 453 above. 
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Russia must pay some penalty for breaking her pledge.””” The French 
chargé d'affaires in Washington, on the day after the final settlement of the 
issue at Portsmouth, wrote to his government concerning the American press, 
“Through yesterday, the more substantial newspapers all declared that Russia 
would be under the ban of civilized nations, if it refused to pay an indemnity 
to cover the costs of the war.””* 

Immediately after Witte's moves to cultivate the American press, there 
had been some editorial admonitions to the Japanese that the responsibility 
for compromise was primarily theirs,’* but when it became known by August 
22 or 23 that the Japanese had dropped their demands for the interned ships 
and for Russian naval limitation," it was held that these were ample con- 
cessions from Japan and that the still unreconciled Russians were’ wholly 
unreasonable. This was reinforced further when Witte refused the com- 
promise suggested by President Roosevelt on the two remaining issues. The 
newspapers firmly supported Roosevelt in his intercession in the Conference, 
and they understood correctly that the Japanese were willing to accept the 
plan he offered. Roosevelt’s remarkable letters and personal appeals to the 
Portsmouth delegates and to the tsar and the mikado (August 18-28) urged 
peace on the basis of the face-saving formula of a Russian money payment— 
no longer termed an “indemnity”—for the return of northern Sakhalin, with 
the southern half of the island ceded to Japan.** Roosevelt’s action here was 
not due to any influence upon him by Witte, for whom the President had 


17 Aug. 19, 20, 23, 25, 26. The Louisville Courier-Journal (Aug. 28) wrote scornfully, “If 
M. Witte ponders a moment he will recall that the United States, victor, paid Spain, vanquished, 
$20,000,000 for the Philippine Islands. . . . Applying this logic to the present case, Russia ought 

. to feel just PN times as great a victor... by paying Japan $600,000,000 for Sakhalin or 
any part thereof... . Think with what pity and scorn Russia could toss the $600,000,000 to 
Japan.” 

18 Documents diplomatiques français, 2d series, VII, 498-99. 

78 Baltimore Sur, Aug. 17; Brooklyn Eagle, Aug. 15, 16; Louisville Courier-Journal, Aug. 


20; St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Aug. 17; Chicago Tribune, Aug, 20; Omaha World-Herald, Aug. 


19. 

80 This concession was made by the Japanese at the Conference session of Aug. 18. Protocoles, 
Pp. 57- 

81 This was announced by the Japanese at the Conference session of August 23. Protocoles, 
p. 63. New York Tribune (quoted in Literary Digest, XXXI [Aug. 26], 270); Brooklyn Eagle, 
Aug. 24; Beston Herald, Aug. 29; Philadelphia Public Ledger, Aug. 24, 26; Louisville Courier- 
' Journal, Aug. 24; Kansas City Star, Aug. 23; Denver Rocky Mountain News, Aug. 26; Salt Lake 
City Deseret News, Aug. 25; Tacoma News, Aug. 29; San Francisco Examiner, Aug. 22, 26; 
Collier’s, XXXV (Sept. 2), 6; Review of Reviews, XXXII (September), 259-60; Harper’s Weekly, 
XLIX (Sept. 2), 1256; Outlook, LXXXI (Sept. 2), 11-12. 

82 See Dennett, pp. 251-77 for Roosevelt’s intervention. In urging compromise upon both 
parties, Roosevelt sought to reach the special sensibilities of each. He warned the Japanese against 
loss of American and world respect, while to the Russians, he held up the prospect of the loss 
of more territory. lbid., pp. 269, 267, 273. Note that Roosevelt never advocated that Russia make 
no money payment; his plan was for Russia to pay an amount (“a substantial sum,” but not 
“exorbitant or humiliating”) fixed by a mixed commission, ostensibly for the return of northern 
Sakhalin and for the care of Russian prisoners. 
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little enthusiasm,” or to any sudden chenge in his sympathies. Entirely con- 
sistent with his pre-Conference views,** he was motivated by his desire for a 
fair and expeditious settlement which would bring an end to the conflict, 
assure Japan the fruits of victory, maintain Russia as a factor in the Far East- 
ern balance, and present himself to the world in the role of successful peace- 
maker. But Roosevelt was never able to bring the unyielding Russians to 
accept his proposition, and the final Russo-Japanese agreement—on terms 
less satisfactory to Japan than his suggested compromise—was reached be- 
cause the Japanese yielded more than he asked of them.” 

The American press reacted vigorously to this final Russian intransigence, 


and during the last week of the negotiations, there was the same unqualified 


and virtually unanimous support for Japan that had marked the opening of 
the Conference. The Omaha World-Herald, which had not been pro- 
nouncedly pro-Japanese before and which had strongly approved of Witte, 
put it into these words: 


A week ago the advantage . . . was with the Russians [on account of Witte's] 
shrewd and diplomatic course. ... Today the advantage is with the Japanese... 
[who] stand before the world in the attitude of magnanimous victors who were 
willing to make concessions and sacrifices for the sake of peace, [setting] an ex- 
ample that the proudest and most Christian nation might well profit by... . 
[ While, if he refuses compromise, Tsar] Nicholas will stand branded an ob- 
stinate and unreasoning loser... [with] the world’s contempt and execration.*®® 


88 A week after the Conference closed, Roosevelt commented, “The Japs have impressed me 
most favorably, . . . whereas the Russians all pulled against one another, rarely knew their own 
minds, lied so to others that they finally got into the dangerous position of lying to them- 
selves... . Witte . . . interested me, ... [although] I thought his bragging and bluster not only 
foolish but shockingly vulgar when compared with the gentlemanly self-respecting self-restraint ® 
of the Japanese. Moreover, he struck me as a very selfish man, totally without high ideals... . 
I could not help feeling much contempt for the excellent Mr. Witte.” Bishop, I, 413-19. In re- 
turn, Witte recorded that “throughout the Conference my relations with President Roosevelt were 
not particularly harmonious or cordial,” and declared that “upon getting acquainted with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and other American statesmen, I was struck by their ignorance of international 
politics. . . . I heard the most naive, to use a mild term, judgments.” Memoirs, pp. 166, 162. 

84 See p. 449 and note 44 above. 

85 On August 29, Roosevelt wrote, “I was pro-Japanese before, but after my experience with 
the peace commissioners I am far stronger pro-Japanese than ever.” Griswold, p. 120. Witte 
claimed that Roosevelt was consistently pro-Japanes2 during the negotiations and that his interven- 
tion was due to fear that “an unsuccessful end of the parley might turn the people away from 
him and from the Japanese.” Memoirs, p. 153. Likewise, Dr. Dillon, Witte’s agent at Portsmouth, 
writing in 1907, pictured Roosevelt as “ardently pleading the cause of the Japanese” and as 
persevering in his “plea for the cession of Sakhalin and the payment of a war indemnity, which 
was gall and wormwood to the Russians.” “Japan and Russia: The Story of How Peace Was 
Brought About,” Contemporary Review, XCI (February, 1907), 281, 278. While many years 
later, Viscount Kikujiro Ishii wrote that “Mr. Roosevelt assumed the task of restoring peace 
solely in the interest of his well-liked Japan. . . . Mr. Roosevelts sympathies were with Japan, 
and... he was deeply ... solicitous for Japan.” Diplomatic Commentaries (Baltimore, 1936), 


PP. 73-74. 
86 Aug. 24, 29. 
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Other papers spoke out'no less clearly: the Russians, in “blindness and stub- 
bornness,” were acting as if they were the victors dictating terms; the Japanese 
- demands had to be met both to insure real peace in the Far East and to dis- 
credit the Russia autocracy; the recent Japanese concessions were “remark- 
able,” and by them Japan had “met its beaten adversary more than half way”; 
the American peofíle would “hold Russia responsible for failure to make 
peace.”*” The St. Paul Pioneer Press declared, for example, that if the war 
was to continue 


no blame can reasonably be attached to Japan. . . . It may even be desirable, from 
the standpoint of the permanent peace of the world, to “call” the Russian “bluff.” 
» .» Nor should anyone be blinded by Russian attempts to discredit Japan and put 
the responsibility on its shoulders, That is a familiar rise of Russian diplomacy. 
..» Japan by its offer to make concessions has within the last few days put the 
responsibility for the continuance of the war, if it is to continue, on Russia. ... 
In this war, ... Japan's case was unassailable ... [while] Russia had no shadow 
of justification. ... [This] is the practically unanimous opinion, ... the sober, un- 
biased, intelligent judgment of thirty or forty million adult Americans on the 
moral issues involved in the conflict. Nor has there up to this time been the 
slightest evidence of a revision of opinion.®* 


The influence of Witte on the American public, as shown in favorable 
press comment, was thus neither extended or long-lived. His momentary 
effectiveness in some places was due almost entirely to the intense desire in 
the United States for peace and the feeling that, since the Russians apparently 
would not accept all the original Japanese terms, Japanese inflexibility would 
mean continuance of the war. When the Japanese made the concessions on 
the issues of the interned ships and the Pacific naval limitation and indicated 
their readiness to accept the sensible Roosevelt compromise on Sakhalin and 
the indemnity, the section of the press which had wavered briefly returned 
almost unanimously to support of the Japanese and opposition to the Russians. 

Announcement from London at the height of the Conference deadlock 
(August 25) that the Anglo-Japanese alliance of 1902 had been renewed and 
extended was greeted by the American press as a factor which could aid 
materially in resolving the crisis at Portsmouth. The new treaty, it was held, 
gave the Japanese the vitally important guarantee of the kind they were seek- 
ing against renewed Russian aggression. Also, it was acclaimed, the Anglo- 
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Japanese alliance would serve to maintain the peace of the Orient; would 
insure the territorial integrity of China; would strengthen the Ámerican- 
promoted open-door policy; and, by forcing Russia to turn its attention back 
to the West, would help restore the European balance of power, so disturbed 
in favor of Germany. There could be “no disguising the fact” that the alliance 
would operate “beneficially” for the United States.*? 

When on August 29 agreement was reached by the Portsmouth delegates 
after the Japanese waived the indemnity and agreed to retain only the south- 
ern half of Sakhalin,” the American press hailed the end of the war and 
heaped praises upon those who had made the peace. A number of editorial 
writers applauded Witte for the tenacity with which he had fought and 
obtained for Russia the best terms possible, demonstrating diplomatic skill 
of the highest order in extricating his country from a disastrous war which 
he personally never had sanctioned.” There was still more fervent praise for 
Theodore Roosevelt, whose part in bringing about peace was well under- 
stood but certainly overestimated. He had proved himself “a diplomat of the 
highest rank, . . . the foremost living statesman.” His peacemaking was “the 
crowning achievement of his brilliant career”; none of his accomplishments 
would “endure longer or bring him greater fame”; his “lofty and far-seeing 
statesmanship ... puts to shame the narrow diplomacy of a Talleyrand or 
a Metternich and the greedy triumph of a Bismarck.” °? 

The strongest superlatives, the real paeans of praise, however, were re- 
served for Japan, for “her magnanimity and noble self-sacrifice” in surrender- 
ing “her just demands in the interests of humanity and peace.” This was an 
act virtually “unparalleled in the history of nations,” “a master stroke,” the 
setting of “a new standard of liberality,” an absolute proof of Japan’s “na- 
tional greatness,” “a most impressive lesson in moderation, self-restraint, and 
consummate world statesmanship,” “an example which the most enlightened 
of the white nations could imitate with profit,” an exhibition “to the Christian 


world of such a faith in the latter’s own professed principles and ideals as . 
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might not be found among Christian powers under like circumstances,” ° 


Said the Boston Post, “Russia wins the advantage in diplomatic bargaining 
and bluff and Japan mounts a pedestal as the incarnation of international 
morality and the finest representation of high civilization.” ?* Commented the 
Seattle Times, “With everything in Japan’s favor, and the whole civilized 
world backing her in the justice of her demands—with one fell swoop she 
drew her pen across the [disputed] claims.... Probably not in the history of 
the world has there been such magnanimous conduct on the part of a victor.” ° 
Wrote the St. Paul Pioneer Press, “Japan . . . conquered Russia by her arms, 
and now she has conquered the world by her magnanimity and humanity and 
made the envious nations her friends and allies.” °° 

A number of the papers, while paying highest tribute to Japan’s modera- 
tion, were fearful that the final agreement did not impose a full measure of 
retribution upon the Russian autocracy and did not give sufficient guarantee 
against a revival of Russian imperialism in the Far East. Concern was ex- 
pressed over the pretentious manner of Witte once the terms were fixed and 
over the tone of his letter to the tsar declaring that Russia remained the great 
power in the East that it had been. A few wondered if the intercession of 
President Roosevelt, “well meaning as he may have been,” had not “con- 
tributed heavily to Japan’s diplomatic discomfiture by enabling the Russians 
to whittle down the issue in the popular mind to one of ‘mere money’ and 
then astutely to place upon Japan the burden of waging “a war for tribute,’ ” 
thus creating a situation whereby Japan was deprived of “the fruits of victory 
and... the foundations for a new war” laid in the same way as the three- 
power intervention in 1895 had done.” The Columbia (S.C.) State declared 
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that “sane, cultured, moral, high-minded” Japan was still threatened by 
“wolfish and savage” Russia, and lamented, 


Japan has been badly deceived into believing that she would gain more through 
magnanimity than through justice. She has listened to the whining pleas of senti- 
mentalists, . . . [and has] lost her opportunity to make a peace that would have 
guaranteed the tranquillity of the Far East for many years. . . . In a short time 
the very persons who now applaud Japan's magnanimity will denounce her folly 
in not retaining the just fruits of a just war.°* 


This interpretation was heavily overbalanced, however, by the belief that 
Japan had secured in the peace settlement the material as well as the moral 
victory. Although Japan had given up an indemnity claim which had “no 
bearing on the real issues of the war,” it was asserted, Japan had obtained 
“all the ends for which she went to war,” had established “a new order of 
things in the Far East,” and, by unprecedented magnanimity in the interest 
of peace, had further strengthened its place in the good opinion of the world, 
making impossible any moral support for Russia in a war of revenge.” The 
Review of Reviews called the peace treaty “the most complete and most bril- 
liant success in the long series of Japanese successes,” and Public Opinion 
declared that “Japan, and not Russia, gained the diplomatic victory.”* The 
Boston Transcript specified, 


The peace agreed upon between Japan and Russia is a splendid triumph for the 
former, . . . won without the slightest concession of the great purposes for which 
Japan went to war. Some time may elapse before our public realizes the full meas- 
ure of Japan's triumph, for its attention has lately been so centered on the question 
of indemnity. ... [But] payment of indemnity by Russia was in no way essential 
to Japan's preservation of the fruits of her victories.** 


And the New York Evening Post summarized the material gains of Japan 


Looked at in a large way, [Japan’s] victory is one of the most dazzling known 
history. . . . The Russian terror is removed from their nation for at least a gep- 
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eration. They have Korea, the Liaotung peninsula, Port Arthur and Dalny; they 
have first call upon the friendship and the trade of China; they have leaped forth 
before the world as a people splendidly endowed. .. 2°? 


The conclusion of the negotiations broughr forth several final appraisals 
of American public opinion for the period of the Conference. The New York 
Times declared that, while it was 


beyond question that M. Witte ... turned American opinion more fayorably to- 
ward his nation, ... it cannot be said that M. Witte succeeded in altering American 
opinion upon the merits [of the Japanese and Russian cases]. The record is made 
up in that respect irrevocably.+% 


And Century Magazine wrote, 


There were times when the personal popularity of Mr. V/itte in America may have 
deceived some as to the real opinion of the people... . The great majority of 
Americans sympathized in the course of the war with the Japanese, ... [and] the 
best public opinion cf the world sustains the action of the Japanese government in 
making peace ... [by] surrendering non-essentials and firmly maintaining essen- 
tials. [The Japanese] suffered no diplomatic defeat at Portsmouth, but added 
greatly to the country’s laurels,10* 


This delineation of American opinion is confirmed by the attitude taken 
toward the short-lived Tokyo riots protesting against the Japanese conces- 
sions at Portsmouth. The anti-American tone of the demonstrations was 
termed “disquieting” by a few, but, in general, emphasis was placed on the 
natural disappointment of the Japanese people in not securing the financial 
compensation which they had been led to anticipate. It wes believed certain 
that when the great gains made by Japan in the Portsmouth treaty were 
understood, popular feeling against their own and the American government 
would disappear. Some papers accused Japanese radicals of being primarily 
responsible and of trying to use the issue to drive the conservative ministry 
from office; others believed the riots portended greater “freedom of political 
opinion in Japan.”*” The St. Paul Pioneer Press was sure “that any feeling 
of animosity [would not] .. . long survive a display on [America’s] . . . part 
of continued good will,” and the Seattle Post-Intelligencer thought that there 
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was “nothing especially significant about the outbursts. . . . The Japanese 
are even more thoroughly imbued with Western ideas than they have been 
credited with; that is all.” +°° 

Post-Conference American opinion was further demonstrated by the ridi- 
cule which greeted the remarks of Kaiser William to a delegation of American 
congressmen, to the effect that the Portsmouth treaty made China a puppet 
ot Japan, that Japanese expansion constituted a Yellow Peril to the white 
peoples, and that the United States should take a leading role in thwarting 
Japan's ambitions, This was called speaking with “a loose tongue,” an at- 
tempt of one who had not expected Japan to win against Russia and whose 
plans for the partition of China were now jeopardized to “incite distrust be- 
tween Japan and the United States” and to get Americans “to pull Germany's 
chestnuts out of the fire.” Instead, Americans could be assured that Japan 
would “scrupulously observe all the obligations of international comity,” 
and would do nothing which would “rightly provoke European hostility.” *°7 

Contemporary final judgments on the significance of the war and the 
peace followed the same pattern as those written on the eve of the Conference. 
Japan was now the leading great power in eastern Asia, The basic war aims 
of Japan—the assurance of Japan's political independence, which had been 
menaced by the “aggressive action of Russia”; the obtaining of “legitimate 
opportunities for industrial and commercial development in Korea and 
Manchuria”; and the prevention of the dismemberment of the Chinese Em- 
pire—had all been realized.*” Japan's influence would now be “paramount 
at the court of Peking”; Manchuria would become “ultimately a Japanese 
province”; Korea would experience “annexation to the island empire.” The 
economic, political, and cultural development of these areas would demon- 
strate the beneficent effects of Japanese domination. While “Japan, far- 
sighted and sagacious, [would] see the advantage of holding to her side with 
ties of commercial interest her two great friends and natural allies [Britain 
and the United States],” and while “an extension of our influence and trade 
in Asia” would follow, “the hour of Asia's awakening” had come, for 
Western exploitation would end with “the infusion of Japanese energy, 
imitative ability and constructive intelligence” into these vast populations. 
On the other hand, there would be for the Japanese “little or no temptation 
+ + . to pursue an aggressive policy.” The Japanese were “not devoured with 
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a desire to conquer the world”; on the contrary, they were “peaceable and 
peace-loving.” *°° 

In the long run, the Peace of Portsmouth does mark a significant dividing 
point in American-Japanese relations. However, a study of the American 
press for the period of the Portsmouth Conference demonstrates that there 
was no “overnight” change of American public opinion. Anti-Japanese senti- 
ment was to develop shortly in the United States over varied issues. But 
through the period of the Portsmouth Peace Conference, the compounding 
of American pride in the successes of their Far Eastern protégés, hope for a 
large-scale commerce with an Orient under the tutelage of Japan, distrust 
of the Russian tsarist autocracy and its Asiatic imperialism, and much wish- 
ful thinking, combined to hold the American public to well-established pro- 
Japanese sympathies. 
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Industry and Labor under Napoleon 


CHESTER P. Hiesy AnD CaroLINE B. WiLnis* 


HISTORIANS have long recognized that the Napoleonic period had an 
important influence on the institutions of France and Europe. The Code 
Napoleon is still in force in many European states and in other parts of the 
world. The Legion of Honor continues to reward Frenchmen for their 
achievements. The administrative system of Napoleon still governs the 
French people. His concordat of 1800 regulated the relations of church and 
state until 1905. He put vitality into the conscription law of 1798 and forced 


‘that institution on the other states of Europe. He employed and popularized 


the institution known as the plebiscite, which has been used since his time 
for many purposes. 

One important institution of the Napoleonic period, however, seems to 
have received scant attention from all historians save a few lawyers who have 
specialized in labor law. It is the “conseil de prud'hommes,” or committee 
of masters and men, composed of manufacturers and workers in. various in- 
dustries, elected by their peers, and charged with the task of terminating by. 
conciliation or by judicial action industrial disputes between employers and 
their employees. It is of interest as an early illustration of democracy in in- 
dustry and as the institution which filled, in a sense, the gap between the 
guild system of the ancien régime and the modern trade union, It made 
France the first modern state to have a court for industry. 

The conseil de prud’hommes was based on two principles: specialization 


and equality. As the council was made up of industrial manufacturers and 


employees, it was competent to judge industrial disputes; and since the par- 
ties to disputes had virtually equal representation, the principle of equality 
was fairly well observed. The conseil de prud'hommes thus provided a prac- 
tical method for handling industrial disputes.* 

The name “prud'hommes” was used to a certain extent in France before 
the period of Napoleon. It is derived from the Latin term “prudentes homi- 
nes” and was used in France at least as early as the fifteenth century. In 1462, 
apparently, the king established at Marseilles a council, the members of 


* Dr. Higby i is protestas of history and Miss Willis is a research assistant in the University 
of Wisconsin. 
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which were known as prud'hommes, that was supposed to settle disputes 
between fishermen. From Marseilles the institution spread to other French 
maritime cities, where it lasted as late as the twentieth century. The council 
consisted of four prud’hommes elected by the fishermen of a port, who 
judged every Sunday the disputes which had arisen between the fishermen 
during the week. No appeal was possible. This institution, however, had 
no organic connection with the conseil de prud'hommes of Napoleon.’ 

On March 2, 1791, the French National Assembly abolished the guild 
system and the trade regulations of the ancien régime. This action opened 
for industry a new era. It gave industry freedom within the boundaries of 
France in place of the former strangling restrictions. Unrestricted liberty, 
however, led to grave abuses. “Les dangers du laissez-faire et du laisser-passer 
commencent.d se manifester”? The disappearance of the guild system had 
left industry in anarchy, and a need was felt for some organization.’ 

At the time of the introduction of the conseils de prud’hommes, France 
was still a country of small industries. The ordinary industrial establishment 
was the aselier and not the usine. A master employed at most a few work- 
men, and was at the same time manufacturer and merchant. But there was 
a tendency toward the ruralization of industry in order to escape the hamper- 
ing restrictions prevalent in the towns and cities. The manufacture of cloth 
was almest exclusively a rural industry; in many regions the woolen in- 
dustry wes leaving the towns; and the winding and spinning of silk was 
carried on largely in the country districts. 

As ear-ier in England, however, there were unmistakable signs of change 
in the organization of French industry during the last decades of the eight- 
eenth century. In the wool and silk industries, for example, there was de- 
veloping a class of master-merchants who bought the relatively expensive 
raw materials, distributed them to the artisans, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts, owned the machines used by the artisans, and finally collected and 
sold the Enished product. In some cases the artisans were beginning to work 
in factories controlled by the capitalists. 

By the opening of the Napoleonic period machinery was likewise be- 
ginning to be introduced in France. This was particularly true of the textile 
and metallurgical industries, in which looms for the weaving of stockings 
and ribbons, spinning jennies, the machines of Arkwright and Crompton, 
silk looms, hydraulic hammers and bellows, rolling-mills for foundries and 

2 E, Glasson, “Conseil de prud'hommes,” in La grande encyclopaedie, XML, 472. 
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the drawing of wires, and steam engines were coming into use. There were 
also signs of a growing concentration of industry in larger establishments, 
especially in the factories created by the government. By 1800 the Creusot 
works, a large factory for the casting of cannon, and some relatively large 
textile mills had been established. Any considerable aggregation of workers, 
however, was the exception and not the rule. 

As yet the workers were not in a very advantageous position. At all times 
hours of labor were long, pay was low, and the organization of associations 
and strikes were forbidden under severe penalties. These conditions were 
made still harder by the prolonged industrial crisis that accompanied the 
Revolution." 

The first attempt to restore order in industry was the law of April 12, 
1803, which provided for the creation of consultative councils of arts and 
trades, the outlawing of workers’ coalitions, the creation of the livret system? 
whereby each worker must possess a permit to be signed by the proper 
authorities when he wished to change jobs, and a special jurisdiction for the 
settlement of industrial disputes between manufacturers and their workers.’ 
By its terms all small legal disputes in Paris were to be carried before the 
prefect of police. In other cities such cases were to be heard by the general 
commissioner of police or the mayor. But the jurisdictions were ill-defined 
and the police commissioners, who were not well-acquainted with industrial 
problems, were hardly competent to settle the cases brought before them.* 

Then as now the city of Lyons was one of the chief industrial centers of 
France. As Napoleon passed through the city in April, 1805, on his way to 
Milan to receive the crown of Italy, he received a delegation from the Lyons 
chamber of commerce.’ Being dissatisfied with the law of 1803, this body 
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expressed a wish for an “espèce de tribunal de famille,” a tribunal similar to 
one functioning in Lyons before the French Revolution. The delegation re- 
quested specifically a “conseil de prud'hommes,” representing both the manu- 
facturers and the workers, with special jurisdiction over the silk industry. 
Their arguments impressed Napoleon, and on April 14, from Lyons he 
ordered the French council of state to prepare a law to meet the demands of 
the delegation.?” 

The task of preparing the legislation was entrusted to Regnault de Saint- 
Jean d'Angely, who, in his “Exposé des motifs,” clearly sets forth the purpose 
of the government in drawing up the new law: 


La loi que fai vous présenté crée une institution nouvelle, ... Les fonctions de 
ce genre exigent des connaissances que les fabricants seuls ou les chefs d'atelier 
peuvent réunir. Elles exigent aussi, avec la sévérité inflexible de la magistrature, une 
sorte de bonté paternelle que confère l'autorité du juge.™ 


Thus in the new institution Napoleon intended to settle disputes by drawing 
on the specialized knowledge of both employers and employed. The new 
conseil de prud'hommes would protect the industrialist from the practices 
of the unrestricted worker and would enable the worker to secure justice 
promptly and cheaply through an institution in which he was represented.” 

The law of March 18, 1806, gave only the silk industry of Lyons a conseil 
de prud’hommes.** It declared, however, that the government was willing 
to establish similar councils in other French cities and towns. As a conse- 
quence the new institution spread rapidly and was carefully organized by a 
series of decrees.** By the time of the fall of the Napoleonic Empire conseils 
de prud'hommes were operating in twenty-six French cities.” 

The prud'hommes had at least five functions. They conciliated disputes 
“qui s'élèvent journellement” between the manufacturers and their workers or 


ancien régime were abolished by the law of September 27, 1791 (Duvergier, III, 374), but they 
were re-established by a decree of 3 Nivose an xı (Duvergier, XIII, 351). The united organization 
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12 Ibid., pp. 396-98. 

13 For the text of this decree, see Duvergier, XV, 311-13. 

14 Decrees of July 3, 1806, June 11, 1809, Aug. 3, 1810, Feb, 20, 1810, For texts see 
Duvergier, XVI, 1-2; XVI, 386-92; XVII, 134; XVI, 28-33. 
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apprentices and between the foremen of workshops and workers or ap- 
prentices. “They judged cases where conciliation was not possible. They 
could impose without appeal fines up to one hundred francs or three days’ 
imprisonment. If the penalties were heavier they could be appealed to the 
tribunal of commerce. The prud’hommes were to verify breaches of con- 
tract or disobedience to the laws and regulations whether they were com- 
mitted by employers or employees. They were to maintain property rights 
in trade-marks and new industrial designs. They were to inspect all work- 
shops twice a year in order to have accurate knowledge of conditions of 
work, the number of workers, and similar information.** 

The right to establish conseils de prud’hommes belonged to the govern- 
ment. This was first set forth by article 34 of the decree of March, 1806. It 
was further elaborated by article 2 of the decree of June 11, 1809. By virtue of 
these decrees the government could institute a conseil de prud’hommes when 
petitioned to do so by the chamber of commerce of a city. The chamber of 
commerce first forwarded its petition to the prefect, who then turned the 
request over to the minister of the interior. This latter official would then 
set up such a council unless the government decided that the industry of the 
city or town was not of sufficient importance to warrant the establishment of 
a conseil de prud’hommes. The industrial importance of the place deter- 
mined the fate of its petition. 

The composition of the conseils de prud’hommes was carefully regulated. 
The councils consisted of manufacturers, foremen, and licensed workers, 
elected by their peers. By article 17 of the decree of 1809 they had to be thirty 
years of age. They had, further, to have been in the industry at least six 
years, to be literate, and not to have been involved in a bankruptcy.” Three 
things, however, made the selection of workers as prud’hommes difficult: 
many of the workers were not literate; the great majority of foremen who 
had been licensed or patented (which meant that they had paid a special 
tax) were in the employer class; and many workmen could not afford 
patents.** 

The number of prud’hommes varied according to the locality. No council 
could have fewer than five members or more than fifteen. Each council had 
to have an odd number of members since decisions were reached by an ab- 
solute majority of those voting. One of the two groups represented, the 

16 See in particular the laws of Mar. 18, 1806, and June 11, 1809, Duvergier, XV, 311-13, 
XVI, 386-92. See also Mollot, pp. 443-44. 

17 Article 3 of the decree of Mar. 18, 1806, Duvergier, XV, 311-13. 
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manufacturers or workers, always had one representative more than the 
other. By the first article of the decree of June, 1809, the manufacturers were 
to have one more representative on the council than the workers,” A third 
of each conseil de prud’hommes was renewed each January.” 

The method of electing the members of the conseils de prud’hommes is 
explained in articles 13-20 of the decree of June, 1809. The procedure was 
fairly democratic. An assembly was convoked by the prefect and presided 
over by either the prefect or official appointed by him. All manufacturers, 
foremen, and workers could vote in the assembly after registering at the 
Hotel de Ville and presenting their patents. As the workers in most cases 
could not afford a patent, the manufacturers usually found themselves in a 
majority in the assemblies.”* This situation, however, was remedied to a 
certain extent by the provision that the councils had to include a number of 
workers almost equal to that of the manufacturers. The foremen were con- 
sidered as members of the workers’ class. Voting was by ballot and decisions 
were arrived at by an absolute majority.” 

The conseils de prud'hommes had two distinct functions. They played 
in part a judicial role and in part an administrative role. Their chief judicial 
functions were: (1) to conciliate the disputes between manufacturers and 
workers in industry, and between foremen and workers and apprentices; 
(2) to reach a decision in cases where conciliation failed; and (3) to punish in 
a police capacity the perpetrators of actions tending to trouble the order and 
discipline of the workshop. They had jurisdiction only over their own in- 
dustry and the men and women employed in it in a given locality.** They 
had no jurisdiction over disputes between employers over matters pertaining 
to manufacturing. 

For the exercise of these judicial functions each conseil de prud'hommes 
was organized into two boards: a conciliation board and a board of judgment. 
The conciliation board was composed of two members, a manufacturer and 
either a foreman or a patented worker. In towns where these councils had five 
to seven members the conciliation boards sat every other day; in towns where 
the councils had nine to fifteen members they sat every day.?* 

The various decrees issued during the Napoleonic period state quite 

19M. Mollot (p. 58) argues that this was a fair and logical inequality because the indus- 
trialists were better educated, had furnished the capital for industrial developments, etc. 
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clearly the function of the council as a whole and the procedure of the 
conciliation boards in particular. Article 6 of the law of March 18, 1806, 
states, “Le conseil de prud’hommes est institué pour terminer, par la vote 
de la conciliation, les petits différends qui s'élèvent journellement soit entre 
des fabricants et des ouvriers, soit entre des chefs d'ateliers et compagnons 
ou apprentis.” Sections 5 and 6 of the decree of June 11, 1809, explain the 
procedure to be followed by the conciliation boards. The secretary of the 
council, an elected officer, was to notify the disputants by a simple letter 
concerning the day and hour when trey were to appear in person before 
the board. This spared the poorer workers the expense of legal representation. 
If one of the parties to a dispute failed to heed the summons, the case was 
decided against him by default. If the parties to a dispute conducted them- 
selves in a disrespectful manner, they were liable to a fine for contempt of 
court. After the disputants had explained their case to a conciliation board, 
the board was given by article 36 of the decree of June, 1809, almost un- 
limited power to effect a settlement: “La loi les laisse arbitre de tous les 
moyens qui leur semblent propres à amener une conciliation.”* In arriving 
at a decision a board might visit the workshop during the proceedings.?* 
In the event the conciliation board was unable to settle a dispute the case 
was referred promptly to a board of judgment.” 

The conciliation boards settled the majority of cases brought before them 
by an intelligent use of the procedure af arbitration.2® Most of the statistics 
as to their effectiveness come from a somewhat later period. From 1830 to 
1842 the sixty-eight conseils de prud’hommes operating in France heard a 
total of 184,514 cases. Of this number 174,487 cases were settled by con- 
ciliation boards, leaving only 10,027 cases to be heard by the boards of 
judgment.” During the two years 1835 and 1836, 30,710 cases were referred 
to the conseils de prud'hommes. Of these the conciliation boards settled 
29,781 cases, leaving only 929 disputes to be settled by the boards of judg- 
ment.*” In later times the record of the conciliation boards is not so favorable. 
In 1901 the conciliation boards of the 145 conseils de prud’hommes established 
in France settled 21,456 industrial disputes but passed on to the boards of 
judgment 18,120 disputes.** 

The disputes referred to the conseils de prud’hommes were of many types, 
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the most frequent being the dispute over wages. Next to this in point of 
numbers were the cases involving charges of the mistreatment of workers.” 
A manufacturer could bring a complaint against his foreman, workers, or 
apprentices if a law or regulation had been infringed by one of them, or if 
a worker refused to fulfill his contract as to quantity of work to be produced, 
length of time he was to work, and the quality of the work produced. The 
manufacturer could also bring a complaint if the worker demanded higher 
wages than the contract provided. On the other hand, the foremen, workers, 
or apprentices would have a case against the manufacturer if he infringed 
a law or regulation, if he suddenly laid off his workers at an inopportune 
time contrary to contract or to the established custom, if he contested or 
withheld part of their wages, or if he refused to give them their Hurets.™ 
These were the kinds of disputes which the conseils de prud’hommes handled 
expertly for a century. 

When a dispute could not be settled by the conciliation board, it was 
sent before the board of judgment. The judgment board consisted of a 
general assembly of all the members of the consei de prud'hommes. The 
judgment board met at least once a week, and in order to reach a decision 
two thirds of the members of the council had to be present. Decisions were 
reached by an absolute majority of the votes. The council had the right to 
elect a president and a vice-president to preside over the sessions of the 
judgment board. They were elected by absolute majority, held office for a 
year, and were always eligible for re-election. The council also elected a 
secretary who had charge of the papers of the council and kept the minutes 
during sittings of the board. The judgment board had to make its decisions 
in a case at once, and these decisions were put into effect twenty-four hours 
after having been signed by the president, vice-president, and secretary of 
the conseil de prud’hommes. Decisions which could be appealed were pro- 
visionally put into effect, but they could be accepted as final by the dis- 
putants.** 

In cases appearing before the judgment board the disputants were noti- 
fied of the day and hour when they were to appear in person before the 
board bv a simple letter from the secretary. Article 41 of the decree of 
February 20, 1810, ruled that if on the day indicated by the letter from the 
secretary, one of the parties to the dispute did not appear the case would be 

32 Compte rendu de l'Académie des sciences morales et politiques, CXXV; Ernest Glasson, 
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awarded by default. However, the disputant who lost a case by reasons of 
default could oppose the decision of the conseil de prud’hommes if he noti- 
fied them to this effect within three days after the decision had been reached. 
In this case the secretary sent a second letter to the parties and they appeared 
before the judgment board at the first possible opportunity. If the person 
failed to appear a second time the case was decided against him and no 
appeal was possible.** 

If the conseil de prud'hommes reached a decision in a case which one of 
the parties felt was outside its jurisdiction, appeal to the tribunal of com- 
merce was possible. Such would be the case where a manufacturer brought a 
complaint against a worker in order to recover a sum of money lent by the 
manufacturer to the worker for a purpose foreign to industry. The jurisdic- 
tion of the prud’hommes would not permit them to decide a case of this 
nature since the cause of the dispute would not be a problem directly related 
to the industrial situation.** 

In reaching decisions in cases pertaining to civil law, the conseils de 
prud’ hommes could impose a fine of up to one hundred francs, and such 
decisions would be without appeal. Decisions involving more than a one 
hundred francs’ penalty were subject to appeal before the tribunal of com- 
merce of the locality or before a civil court.” All decisions of the councils, 
however, regardless of the sum involved, were executed provisionally.** Ap- 
peals had to be made within three months or the decisions became per- 
manent.** 

The conseils de prud’hommes were at liberty to summon witnesses if 
this seemed necessary in order to decide a case. Section ọ of the decree of 
February 20, 1810, elaborated the procedure to be followed in this instance. 
Witnesses were summoned to appear before the judgment board on a 
particular day by a letter from the secretary. In the presence of the board 
they gave their name, profession, age, place of residence, and their relation- 
ship to the contestant. After taking an oath to tell the truth they were 
heard separately in the presence of the judgment board and the contestants. 
The disputants were forbidden by law to interrupt the witnesses, but the 
prud'hommes could ask the witnesses any questions they believed necessary 
to clarify the issues. However, before the witnesses began their testimony, 
the parties to the dispute stated their objections to the witnesses and to the 
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forthcoming testimony. In cases where appeal was possible the testimony of 
the witnesses and the parties” objections to the witnesses were appended to 
the board's decision. Where the case was not subject to appeal, only the 
names of the witnesses and similar data were appended. . 

The conseils de prud'hommes also had jurisdiction in certain simple 
police matters. “Tout délit tendant à troubler l'ordre et la discipline de 
latelier, tout manquement grave des apprentis envers leurs maltres” could 
be punished by the prud'hommes by three days’ imprisonment. Such orders 
were put into effect at once by the police.* This disposition applied to the 
manufacturers as well as the workers, for the councils could punish all those 
who troubled the order and discipline of the workshop regardless of who 
the instigator was, except that they had no authority over people foreign 
to industry who caused trouble in the workshops. Offenses punishable by 
imprisonment were such acts as the breaking of machinery as a result of 
disturbances begun by a worker, or slander directed against a manufacturer by 
an apprentice, causing his reputation and credit to suffer. In both these 
instances, moreover, civil suit could be brought before the conseils de prud’- 
hommes for monetary indemnity.* In connection with their police powers, 
the councils could, in very urgent matters, order such measures as they 
deemed necessary to stop or prevent the destruction of industrial property.” 

Because impartiality was essential for the success of the conseils de prud’- 
hommes in reconciling disputes and in reaching fair decisions on cases which 
could not be conciliated, one or more of the prud’hommes could be excused 
from sitting on a case in the following circumstances: if a prud’homme had 
a personal interest in the case, if he was a close relative to one of the parties 
to a dispute, or if during the preceding year he had been involved in a civil 
or criminal suit with one of the parties. The party who wished to prevent 
one of the prud’hommes from hearing a case for any of the above reasons 
merely signed a statement to this effect in the presence of the secretary of 
the council, and the prud’homme was excused from the hearing of the 
case,‘ 

Besides such judicial functions as have been described, Napoleon gave the 
conseils de prud'hommes administrative functions as follows: (1) to pre- 
serve property rights to trade-marks and new designs; (2) to make two 
inspections a year of all workshops in order to have accurate knowledge of 
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the conditions of work, the number of workers employed, and similar facts; 
and (3) to verify matters of breach of contract or disobedience to the laws 
and regulations pertaining to certain aspects of industry. The law of March 
18, 1806, gave the conseils de prud’hommes the function of preserving prop- 
erty rights to trade-marks and to new designs for silks, Later, however, this 
stipulation was enlarged to apply to all councils having jurisdiction over 
comparable industries.** The procedure to be followed is set forth in section 
3 of the March, 1806, decree. All manufacturers who wished to claim prop- 
erty rights to a new trade-mark or design before the tribunals of commerce 
would have to have previously deposited the new trade-mark or new design 
in the archives of the conseils de prud'hommes. It must be noted that the 
councils did not have jurisdiction to sit in judgment over questions relative 
to the possession of these designs. Such property rights could be claimed 
only before the tribunals of commerce. The conseils de prud’hommes were to 
act only in a capacity to preserve the designs.** The designs and trade-marks 
were to be placed in an envelope which was sealed, signed, and dated with the 
date of deposit in the archives. In case of a dispute between two or more 
manufacturers over possession of a new design, the council furnished the 
proper court with a certificate indicating the name of the manufacturer who 
had the priority of date of deposit.** 

Over and above the brief inspections of workshops that the councils 
were authorized to make in order to clarify the issues of a dispute, the 
conseils de prud’hommes were to make one or two inspections a year of the 
workshops in their jurisdiction. The purpose of these visits “a pour objet 
unique Pobtenir des information sur le nombre des métiers et d'ouvriers!* © 


Such information could be communicated to the chambers of commerce 


upon request. However, the purpose of Napoleon in giving the prud’hommes 
this function was considerably more extensive, According to the words of 
the reporter of the March, 1806, law: 


Ils recueilleront dans ces tournées des connaissances statistiques importantes sur le 
nombre des ouvriers, des métiers, sur les améliorations dont la fabrication est sus- 
ceptible, sur ses pertes si elle en éprouvait, sur les moyens de les réparer, et sur tout 
ce qui peut intéresser l'ordre public et les progres de Vindustrie.*® 


But this disposition of the law was rarely executed.* The inspection, when 
it did occur, could not take place until after the proprietor of the workshop 
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had been given two days’ notice. In order to facilitate the inspection, the 
local police had to give the council every aid it demanded.” 
Article 10 of the March, 1806, decree states that, 


Le conseil ae prud'hommes sera spécialement chargé de constater, d'après les 
plaintes qui pourraient lui étre adressées, les coniraventions aux lois et réglemens. 
... Les procès-verbaux dressés par les prud’ hommes pour constater ces conira- 
ventions seront renvoyés aux tribunaux compétens ... 


This is-a very vague disposition, for neither the nature of the infringements 
nor the laws which might be infringed upon are defined, In general, however, 
the councils ascertained or verified infringements of laws and regulations 
which fell into two categories: those infringements falling within their own 
jurisdiction, and those which fell in the jurisdiction of other courts. When 
the matter came under their own jurisdiction, they verified the complaint 
submitted to them and took the matter up before the conciliation board or 
the board of judgment. When the case was outside of their jurisdiction, they 
verified the infringement and sent their information to the proper court for 
action upon it. Examples of infringements of industrial regulations within 
the jurisdiction of the conseils de prud'hommes were: disregarding the 
regulations concerning trade-marks and new designs, and causing disorder 
in the workshops. Contraventions which did not lie within their jurisdiction 
were more numerous. In general the majority of the latter contraventions 
were infringements of the criminal code and subject to criminal action, 
such as cases involving fraud, theft, and, at that time, strikes. But regardless 
of the seriousness of the crime, if it concerned a matters the conseils 
` de prud'hommes were called upon for their opinions.” 

The functions and services of the prud'hommes were entirely gratuitous; 
and the disputants who appeared before them had no service fees to pay.” 
The operating expenses of the councils were included in the budget of the 
local town.** 

In modern France disputes and law suits arising from labor legislation and 
industrial regulations must be carried before one of the four following 
jurisdictions: the conseils de prud’hommes, tribunals of commerce, justices 
of the peace, and civil courts. Of Wese four jurisdictions only the first, the 
conseils de prud’hommes, is a jurisdiction “absolument spéciale au monde 
du travail.” ** Partly as a result of this fact the conseils de prud'hommes have 
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had a very successful record. The following statistics may serve to illustrate 
a certain measure of their success. From 1830 to 1842 the judgment boards 
of the sixty-eight conseils de prud’hommes in France reached decisions on 
5,178 disputes, of which 1,904 were decisions which could not be appealed. 
But of the 3,274 decisions which could have been appealed, only 190 cases 
were actually taken to a higher court. Hence 1,714 decisions were accepted 
voluntarily by the disputants.* As a rule, very few cases which could be 
appealed were so appealed; the councils functioned to the satisfaction of 
all." From 1876 to 1880 there were 625 decisions which could be appealed 
out of the 3,027 decisions rendered by the boards of judgment. Only 102 
decisions were appealed, however, and 71 of these were upheld.” 

The reasons for this. successful record are varied. Perhaps the most 
obvious, as has already been mentioned, is the fact that the conseil de prud”- 
hommes is the only jurisdiction of its kind in France, and it was especially 
designed to meet the needs of the laborer and the manufacturer. It was a court 
providing swift and cheap justice to the worker, for the worker could rarely 
afford the expense of a law suit in a civil court. The parties appeared in 
person, hence saving the expense of a lawyer, and there were no service 
fees to pay. Decisions were rendered swiftly, which was an aid to both 
worker and manufacturer. But more important than these reasons to the 
success of the conseils de prud’hommes was the confidence placed in the 
councils by worker and manufacturer alike. The members of the councils 
were competent to handle industrial disputes, for they had a firsthand 
knowledge of industrial conditions since they were themselves workers and 
manufacturers. Confidence was also inspired in the councils because workers 
were elected prud’hommes and were raised to a par with manufacturers in 
their capacity as arbiters and judges. The conseils de prud’hommes were thus 
eble to rectify a host of small abuses which would otherwise have gone 
unalleviated.** 

The institution of the conseils de prud'hommes, as has been explained, 
spread rapidly throughout France during the nineteenth century. From 1806 
to 1814 twenty-six councils were established in various cities in Prance: at 
Lyons and Clermont in 1806; at Nimes in 1807; at Troyes, Thiers, Sedan, 
Saint-Quentin, Mulhouse, Carcassonne, and Avignon in 1808; at Tarare, 
Reims, and Limoux in 1809; at Saint-Etienne, Roubaix, Marseilles, Louviers, 
Lodéve, and Lille in 1810; at Saint-Chamond, Orléans, Amplepuis, and 
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Alais in 1€11; at Strasbourg, Bolbec, and Alençon in 1813. Napoleon also 
established this institution in two Belgian cities, at Ghent in August, 1810, 
and at Bruges in March, 1813. The conseils de prud’hommes in Belgium had 
very little success, however, for the condition of the workers was so miserable 
that the manufacturers had a marked predominance on the councils.” By 
1845 there were conseils de prud'hommes in sixty-eight cities in France, the 
last city of size and importance to establish a council being Paris, which did 
not create the jurisdiction until December, 1844. The reason for Paris’ 
tardiness was that the issue of establishing such a jurisdiction in the capital 
city of France became a political one and was enmeshed in red tape. Many 
committees were organized with the purpose of deciding whether or not 
Paris needed a conseil de prud'hommes, but no decisions were reached until 
the efforts of certain industrialists, of Mr. Mollot, a court lawyer, of certain 
organs of the press, and of the municipal council triumphed over all ob- 
stacles and saw to it that on December 29, 1844, the law establishing the first 
conseil de brud’hommes in Paris was promulgated.* The number of conseils 
de prud'hommes in France more than doubled during the next half century. 
By 1901 there were 145 conseils de prud'hommes operating in France.” 

During the latter half of the nineteenth century other European nations 
adopted this institution with little variation from the French pattern except 
in minute details. In Germany at the beginning of the present century 
there existed 313 conseils de prud'hommes. They had been instituted in 
Prussia by the decree of August 7, 1846; in Alsace by the law of March 23, 
1880; in Hamburg by the ordinance of October 10, 1887; and in Saxony by 
the decree of October 15, 1851. The creation of a conseil de prud'hommes was 
made compulsory for all German communities with a population of over 
20,000 by a decree on June 30, 1901. The institution was adopted in Austria- 
Hungary cn May 14, 1869. It was introduced a second time into Belgium on 
July 31, 1889. Spain set up the councils on July 24, 1873, Italy on June 15, 
1893. Conseils de prud'hommes were instituted in Portugal on July 14, 1889, 
and in Switzerland by the decrees of November 20, 1885, May 12, 1897, and 
February 16, 1892.°° Thus by the end of the nineteenth century the industrial 
jurisdiction created by Napoleon had been voluntarily adopted by seven 
European nations. 
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The conseils de prud’ hommes are still in existence in contemporary France. 
With the rise of trade unions, however, they lost much of their “influence 
d'une tutelle bienveillante et respectée” over industry.” During the nine- 
teenth century the conseils de prud’hommes were subject to numerous minor 
revisions and reorganizations, the most important being contained in the 
decrees of May 27, 1848, June 5, 1848, June 1, 1853, June 14, 1853, February 7, 
1880, November 24, 1883, December 10, 1884, and March 27, 1907.* 

Article 1 of the decree of May 27, 1848, provided that thenceforth the 
number of workers on the conseils de prud’hommes would always be equal 
to the number of manufacturers. Therefore one of the obvious inequalities 
of the institution was rectified. Another inequality was abolished concern- 
ing the electoral qualifications, Electors had to be twenty-five years of age, 
in the industry for five years, and resident for three years in the territory 
of the council. But by article 4 of the decree of November 24, 1883, the 
workers no longer had to be patented in order to take part in the elections or 
to be themselves elected to the councils, Thus the majority of the laborers 
were no longer disqualified from the conseils de prud'hommes, Any man 
could be elected to a council if he were thirty years old 'and fulfilled the 
above stipulations.” The prud’hommes were no longer renewed by thirds 
every year but by half every three years.” 

The electoral assemblies also were modified during the course of the 
nineteenth century. In each commune where. the jurisdiction of the conseils 
de prud’hommes was established, the mayor, assisted by two assessors whom 
he chose, one a worker and the other a manufacturer, inscribed the electors 
on a tablet which was sent to the prefect. The manufacturers then assembled 
by themselves and elected directly the “prud’hommes patrons.” At the same - 
time the foremen and industrial workers held their own assembly and elected 
directly the “prud'hommes ouvriers” in a number equal to the representatives 
from the manufacturing group.” By this disposition of the law another 
discrepancy was corrected—that of having a preponderance of manufac- 
turers in the electoral assembly. 

The regulations concerning the president and vice-president of the 
conseils de prud'hommes underwent several changes during the century. 
The institution, as Napoleon set it up, was empowered to elect its own 


87 Pariset, p. 274. 

68 For the texts of these decrees in abridged form see Louis André and Leon Guinkourg, 
Le code du travail (Paris, 1905), pp. 590-632; Louis Courcelle, Code annoté des lois ouvrières 
(Peris, 1902), pp. 148-60, 

89 Article 5 of the decree of June 1, 1853, André and Guinbourg, pp. 622-25. 
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presidents and vice-presidents. Napoleon III, however, insisted on the right 
of the emperor to name the presidents and vice-presidents of the various 
councils. Moreover, he could ckoose them from outside of the list of the 
elected. They held office for three years and: could be reappointed.” Hence 
the emperor could fairly well control the conseils de prud’hommes by 
official appointments of their offizers. This provision was reversed by articles 
1 and 3 of the decree of February y, 1880. The naming of the presidents and 
vice-presidents of the councils returned to the individual councils, who 
elected their own officers for one-year terms. This decree in article 2 also 
stated that when the president was a manufacturer, the vice-president had 
to be a worker, and reciprocally. The latter provision was abrogated by the 
second article of the decree of December 10, 1884. From that date on, the 
president and vice-president could both be drawn from the same group on 
the council. 

Several other revisions in thz institution deserve mention, Article 13 of 
the decree of June 1, 1853, enlarged the fines which the conseils de prud’- 
hommes could assess in their decisions. Judgments were now without appeal 
if the sum did not exceed two hundred francs. Conseils de prud’hommes 
could be dissolved upon the decision of the government.” Article 20 of the 
. decree of March 18, 1880, was abrogated by article 6 of the decree of February 
7, 1880. ‘This meant that the communes were free to give a salary to the 
prud'hommes if they so desired, but there could be no discrimination in pay- 
ment between the prud'hommes who were workers and those who were 
manufacturers. All disputants still had to appear in person before the 
conseils de prud’hommes and zlead their own case, but after April, 1895, 
lawyers could appear before the councils with their clients and the prud- 
hommes could not refuse to I.sten to the lawyers’ testimony.’* Thes2 re- 
visions were, by and large, the most important of the many small changes 
in the institution made during -he nineteenth century. The conseil de prud’- 
hommes has lasted to the present day in France with only minor revisions. 

In the light of this history it would seem that Napoleon must be credited 
by historians with the creation of another institution of first-class importance. 
The growth of the conseils de prud’hommes in his own time would seem 
to justify such a claim. Their survival through six subsequent political re- 
gimes in France and their spread to at least seven other states of Europe 
prove conclusively their vitality, their usefulness, and their fairness. 

T2 Article 3 of ibid. 
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The Armenian Crisis, 1912-1914 


Roper H. Davison* 


THE eastern or “Armenian” provinces of Turkey, since 1945 again the 
object of Russian claims, have long been one of the sensitive spots occupying 
the attention of European statesmen. In the two years before Sarajevo the 
question of the future of this region took on the proportions of a diplomatic 
crisis. When the question arose in serious form at the end of 1912, the 
Turks had just lost almost all their European territories in disastrous defeat 
at the hands of the Balkan states. Statesmen and journalists began to wonder 
whether Asiatic Turkey would hold together. As early as December of 1912 
rumors of the partition of Asiatic Turkey became frequent." Such a partition 
threatened complications even more serious for the relationships of the 
powers than the settlement of the Balkan confusion.” Spheres of strategic, 
economic, and cultural interests were all involved, as well as questions of 
prestige and a possible test of strength, a year before it actually came, between 
the Triple Alliance and Triple Entente. What brought the crisis to the 
fore was a new edition of the old Armenian question, last a concern of the 
powers in 1897—the question of the government of the Armenian provinces 
by the Turks, of necessary reforms, and of possible autonomy or separation. 

Both the question of reforms and the crisis threatening partition in these 
years have been forgotten, although at that time the European chancelleries 
tock the whole affair very seriously. This forgetfulness is easily explained. 
The crisis over Armenia was sandwiched in between the more dramatic 
events of the Tripolitan and Balkan wars on the one hand, and the World 
War on the other. For a time the dispute over Liman von Sanders over- 
shadowed it. Those who are interested especially in Armenian affairs have 
concentrated on the supervening massacres and deportations of 1915. Be- 
cause of its importance then, and its significance now, the 1912-1914 crisis 
is worth reconstructing, 

An edict of reforms for the Armenian vilayets (provinces) had been 
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wrung from Sultan Abdul Hamid II in 1895 by European pressure.’ On 
paper, the scheme promised to be reasonably effective, but, like many Otto- 
man reforms, it remained only paper. Russia, engaged in holding down her 
own Armenians in Transcaucasia, did not press the issue; France, Germany, 
and Austria, for various reasons, did not want to risk the partition of 
Turkey; and the attention of the powers was soon distracted by the Cretan 
problem. Abdul Hamid sent out an inspector general for reforms, who did 
nothing.* The lot of the Armenians did not improve. The recent massacres 
were the one topic of conversation among them, and the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation continued i:s activities, although in a more subdued 
manner.” 

Wild rejoicing among Armenians, and great hopes for the future, arose 
with the Young Turk revolution of 1908. Armenians co-operated with the 
Turkish Committee of Union end Progress (CUP). A few steps were, in 
fact, made toward realizing the Armenian hopes. Their newspapers and 
schools could speak more freely. Less brutality accompanied tax collection. 
A gendarmerie reorganized by the French General Baumann and other 
Europeans in 1909 operated from its Trebizond headquarters to increase 
public order and safety in eastern Anatolia. In 1912 the Porte started to 
make effective a new vilayet law providing for greater provincial self-govern- 
ment.” But these embryonic measures of improvement from 1908 to 1912 were 
far outweighed by old and new grievances, When measured against the 
hopes of 1908, furthermore, the situation seemed to the Armenians as black 
as ever. 

Armenian disillusionment sprang from the massacres of 1909, the so-called 
“Cilician vespers” in Lesser Armenia for which the Young Turks must bear 
a goodly share of the responsibility.” More lasting troubles came with Kurd 
depredations in Greater Armenia. The chief source of conflict between 
Kurds and Armenians was the land problem. Wandering Kurds, or muha- 
jirs, had seized the lands of many Armenians who had been massacred, or 
had fled, in 1895. When some of the refugees returned after 1908, the Kurds 
would not restore the lands; indeed, the government was powerless to pre- 


2 For the 1895-97 diplomacy and background of the Armenian question see William L. 
Langer, The Diplomacy of Imperialism (New York, 1935), I, chaps. v, vu, x; for a convenient 
summary and collection of reform documents since 1878 see Marcel Léart, La question arménienne 
à la lumière des documents (Paris, 1913). 
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vent further seizures of Armenian property. From 1909 on there was what 
the French vice-consul in Van described as real war between the two 
peoples. 

Advantage rested with the Kurds, however, for two reasons. The first was 
that they were armed, whereas.most Armenians were not. When the Turkish 
government tried to disarm all troublemakers in Armenia, they were suc- 
cessful only among the sedentary population, which was largely Armenian; 
wandering Kurds were still armed. The second reason was that subordinate 
Turkish officials tended to favor their fellow Moslems against the Christian 
Armenians. The gendarmerie was handicapped since all Greater Armenia 
contained not a mile of railroad before 1914, and because what roads existed 
were poor. In rgri-1912 the situation became worse as troops were taken 
from eastern Anatolia to Tripoli and the Balkans. The Armenian divisions 
were called to the Balkan front in 1912, and the Armenian peasantry was 
thus left without military protection. The Young Turks, furthermore, soon 
turned from equality and Ottomanization to Turkification, stifling previous 
Armenian hopes. This policy extended even to limiting the privileges of the 
Armenian Patriarch Arsharouni, installed at Constantinople in 1912.” In 
short, the constitutional regime had done little for the Armenians, 

Under these conditions, Armenian voices began to make themselves 
heard. There was no unanimity, however, among them. Many, haunted by 
fears of massacre and loss of land, seem to have favored Russian protection 
but at the same time to have feared a possible Russian annexation as being 
only a change of masters.*” The peasant mass was not very vocal. Higher 
classes of Ottoman Armenians wished rather for a regenerated and orderly 
Turkey and thought that autonomy would be possible only within Turkey 
and not under Russian domination. By the end of 1911, through their patri- 
arch and delegations of the assembly of the semiautonomous Gregorian 
millet, or “nation,” these Armenians were appealing to the grand vizier for 
protection against Kurds and for a land settlement, New depredations in the 
fall of 1912 led to new protests. The Ottoman council of ministers was 
genuinely concerned, made promises, appointed commissions, and laid plans 

8 Michel Pavlovitch, “La Russie et les arméniens,” Revue politique internationale, I (May, 
1914), 474-753 Mandelstam, p. 30; S. Zarzecki, “La question kurdo-arménienne,” Revue de 
Paris, XXI (Apr. 15, 1914), 888; Asie francaise, XI (September, 1912), 391, notes a typical 
a and Buxton, p. 28; Near East, V (July 11, 1913), 280; Max Schlagentweit, 
Verkehrswege und Verkehrsprojekie in Vorderasien (Berlin, 1906), pp. 32-34; American Board 
of Congregational Missions, Report for 1910 (Boston, 1911), p. 119; Echos d'Orient, XV (No- 
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for redemption payments to dispossessed Armenians, but results were neg- 
ligible. Beset with wars and diplomatic problems and not wishing to antago- 
nize the Kurds, the Porte was in an extremely difficult position.” 

Armenian political societies, constituted outside the official mullet, also 
became more vocal. Because they were organized, these societies had more 
influence than their mere membership warranted. Aimed at improving the 
lot of Armenians in both Russia and Turkey, and ultimately at liberating 
the Turkish Armenians, the societies had since their origin at the end of the 
nineteenth century collected members of all hues—socialists, anarchists, and 
freethinkers, among others. Their ramifications extended to America, France, 
Switzerland, and Austria. Of the four principal groups, the Verakazmial 
and the Ramkavar were the mere moderate and the least influential. The 
Hintchak and the Dashnakzouthiun were socialist and revolutionary, though 
their programs were subject to change. It is difficult to estimate the hold of 
these societies on the mass of Armenians, though it is certain that they had 
many enemies as well as friends; it is difficult also to distinguish the opinions 
of their members in Turkey from those of members elsewhere. But the posi- 
tion of the Dashnakzouthiun, otherwise called the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation, is fairly clear. It was easily the leading society by this time, 
claiming for itself in 1907 a membership of 165,000."* 

The Dashnaks had co-operated with the Young Turks in the 1908 revolu- 
tion and continued to work with them until 1913. They were socialist and 
revolutionary and had stores of arms, but they restricted their actions for the 
most part to a cultural and legal plane after the revolution. Their program 
was essentially one of reform within the Ottoman Empire. They did not 
believe that Russian occupation of Armenia would bring them more free- 
dom, though it would bring more order. Varandian, writing as a member 
of the Dashnakzouthiun, asked reforms and autonomy for Turkish Armenia, 
saying that a complete separation of Armenia from Turkey was ethnographi- 
cally and geographically impossible. By the beginning of 1913, however, rela- 
tions between the Dashnaks and the Committee of Union and Progress, 
representing the Young Turk group now in power, were becoming strained. 
On February 1, 1913, all the Dashnak members of the CUP’s committee on 
national defense stayed away from a vital session.** Dashnak members also 

11 A. Viallate et M. Caudel, La vie politique dans les deux mondes (Paris, 1908 ff.\, VI, 377; 
Mezhdunarodnye Otnosheniia v Epokhu Imperializma [International Relations in the Period 
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12 Fédération Arménienne Révolutionnaire, Rapport présenté au Bureau Socialiste Inter- 
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approached foreign powers. A Russian Dashnak, Dr. Zavriev, called on the 
Russian ambassador in Constantinople to complain about the treatment of 
his fellows in Turkey, and to ask advice. The ambassador reports that he 
cautioned him against revolutionary activities that might provoke the Turks. 
Armenians, he said, must be victims in the eyes of Europe.’* On the whole, 
the Dashnakzouthiun seems not yet to have favored separatism or Russian 
occupation, but to have pursued a policy of waiting and pressure for reforms 
and autonomy. Its representatives co-operated with conservative Armenians 
in the millet assembly of November, 1912. It constituted, however, a potential 


threat to the Porte, and it could present the Armenian case abroad as well as 
within the Ottoman Empire.” 


Public opinion the world over was soon made conscious of the Armenian 
problem. When the Balkan wars broke out, Armenians saw both an example 
of a fight for freedom and an opportunity for action. Their agitation in- 
creased. The magazine Pro Armenia reappeared in Paris. Armenians resident 
in Japan and Burma sent appeals to the Hague Court. Armenta, printed 
in the United States, carried articles directed at awakening world opinion 
for reform. The Armenian colony in Paris petitioned the president of France 
for a solution to their problems in Turkey. The British embassy in Constan- 


14 Mandelstam, Le sort, p. 209; Russia, Ministerstvo Inostrannykh Del, Sbornik Diplo- 
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1 (Moscow, 1931), no, 210 (German translation in Die Internationalen Beziehungen im Zeitalter 
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tinople was approached by Armenians who asked for the execution of the 
guarantees of reform in the Treaty of Berlin.** 

Thus the ground was prepared for the resurgence of the Armenian ques- 
tion in diplomatic circles. But it remained for Russian action to force an 
early consideration of the question by the powers, who, occupied with the 
Balkan imbroglio, did not want to be bothered with Armenia at the mo- 
ment.” The Russian action, however, forced them to pay attention to it. 
It was curious that Russia, for whom in 1895 the question of Armenian re- 
forms had been distasteful, should now be the protagonist of such reform. 
Mandelstam, the first dragoman of the Russian embassy in Constantinople, 
Jater explained this change of heart on purely humanitarian grounds: 
Russia wanted to help the Armenians to secure liberty and safety in Turkey.** 
The real Russian motives are more obscure, and there was apparently a con- 
flict on policy within Russia itself. The immediate object of the tsarist govern- 
ment seems to have been simply the establishment of Russian control over 
reform administration in Turkish Armenia, perhaps separated from Turkey 
as an autonomous province. Military occupation was contemplated if reform 
efforts shculd fail.’ Reasons both of internal and external policy supported 
such an aim. 

The internal reasons were connected with the attitude of the Russian 
government toward its own Armenian minority in Transcaucasia. Until 
1905 Russian policy had been one of ruthless repression, which reached its 
height in that year with a government-provoked Armeno-Tartar war, and the 
confiscaticn of all Armenian ecclesiastical property. This resulted only in in- 
creased revolutionary activity by the Armenians against the government. 
After 1905 a new governor of the Caucasus, Vorontzov-Dashkov, inaugurated 
a conciliatory policy which gave results and put an end to the Armenian 
separatist drive. Peace, order, and justice were given the Armenians, as well 
as some nationalist rights, although at the same time Vorontzov made efforts 
to colonize Russians in ‘Transcaucasia. The Armenians were still, however, 
a thorn in the Russian side. The Armenian deputies in the Duma lined up 
with the left-wing parties, the Dashnaks with the revolutionaries, and the 
Hintchak with the Social Democrats. The Dashnaks gave particular trouble, 

16 Mikael Varandian, L’Arménie et la question arménienne (Laval, 1917), p. 76; Moslem 
World, 1V (January, 1924), 85; Vellay, in Rev. de Paris, III, 671; British Documents on the 
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and as late as 1912 there was a spectacular trial of five hundred of the most 
important Armenians, of Dashnak sympathies, for high treason; the trial 
served in the end only to make the government look foolish, as all but fifty 
were acquitted. 

Since the Armenian political societies, as well as Armenian sympathies, 
extended across the Russo-Turkish border, a method of conciliating the 
Armenians in Russia was to help their brothers in Turkey. This the tsarist 
government promised to do. The matter became more pressing when the 
Balkan wars broke out. The Russian government now feared that its own 
Armenians might be inspired to rise, help their brethren in Turkey, and try 
to form a nation; or else that the Armenians in Turkey, seeing the Turkish 
weakness and the Balkan example, would revolt and the conflagration would 
spread across the Russian border, and also to the Armenians in the Russian 
sphere in northern Persia, Armenian demands in Turkey were championed 
by the Armenians in Russia and in the Duma by the Armenian deputy 
Papadjanov. The Russian government made renewed promises to its own 
Armenians that it would help those in Turkey. Many Russian Armenians 
demanded annexation of Turkish Armenia to Russia. Sazonov was emphatic 
that this was not possible but promised to see to reform within Turkey.” 

Considerations of foreign policy added to the Russian desire to pose the 
` Armenian question once again. In 1905 Russia had been turned back in the 
Far East and since then had been concentrating her efforts in the Near East. 
She had successfully won a sphere in Persia but had been unsuccessful in at- 
tempts to open the Straits and had not gained from the Balkan wars. A 
question of prestige was involved, in a sense: Russia needed a foreign success 
to appease public opinion after her many failures.” But an active policy with 
regard to Armenia would have further practical value. This was true espe- 
cially because of the strategic position of Turkish Armenia. The mineral and 
agricultural resources of that section were attractive,” but the strategical 
implications far overshadowed the economic. A Russian control over Turkish 

20 For a tirade against Russian policy before 1905 see E. Aknouni, Les plaies du Caucase 
(Geneva, 1905); also Varandian, pp. 65 ff. For Vorontzov’s policy see Maxime Kovalevsky, “La 
Russie et les arméniens,” Rev, pol. internat., I (April, 1914), 348-52; B. A. Borian, Armeniia, 
Mezhdunarodnaia Diplomatita i SSSR (Moscow, 1928-29), I, 337-44; Buxton and Euxton, pp. 
22-24, 52-68. Also Otto Hoetzsch, Russland (Berlin, 1913), pp. 493-95; Serge Sazonov, Fateful 
Years (New York, 1928), pp. 138 f£.; Internationalen Beziehungen, 1st series, I, no. 210; Pavlo- 
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493, 494; Documents diplomatiques, 3d series, VI, no. 619; Friedrich Stieve, ed., Der diplo- 
matische Schriftwechsel Iswolskis (Berlin, 1924), Ill, 165-66; Orange Book, no. 2; René Pinon, 
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Armenia would safeguard the Persian sphere of influence and the Russian 
Transcaucasus, and would provide a basis for future expansion either South 
or West. In 1gr2-1913 the control of Armenia would be particularly useful 
in settling a Turco-Persian boundary dispute, in which Russian interests were 
involved. Until 1911, when Turkey became involved in the Tripolitan' war, 
Turkish forces had been encroaching on Russia's Persian sphere near Lake 
Ourmiah, pushing north to Diliman, Khoi, and Makou.” Although since 
1911 the Turks had not advanced, Russia still felt the threat. 

In all these considerations of strategy, Erzerum was the key point. This 
city, populated largely by Armenians and situated in the center of the most 
pronouncedly Armenian region, dominated all the roads from Russia into 
Turkey: the roads to Diarbekir and Harput and the Euphrates Valley, to 
Bitlis and the Tigris Valley, to Trebizond and Sivas, to Ankara and Con- 
stantinople, and to Alexandretta. The campaign of 1877 had shown its im- 
portance to Russia.” 

When Russia was occupied in the Far East, and then with her own revolu- 
tion of 1905, she depended on her treaty of 1900 with Turkey to keep other 
powers out of Armenia. Under this agreement no railroad concessions could 
be given in Turkish regions adjacent to Russia without Russian consent.” 
By 1912 Russia had regained some of her strength, while Turkey was weaken- 
ing. Still, Russian policy in 1912-1914 was not one of immediate annexation 
of Armenia, nor of a drive through Armenia to Alexandretta or the Straits. 
Military occupation of Armenia was to be considered only if Russian reform 
plans failed. Russia was not yet prepared for military action against Turkey, 
for her own Caucasus railroads were incomplete, and she could not operate 
effectively within Turkey. Sazonov reported to the tsar toward the end of 
the crisis that territorial annexation at the moment would do Russia no good. 
Vorontzov-Dashkov added that it might only increase Russia’s troubles by 
increasing her Armenian minority. Ultimate annexation was probably con- 

23 Asie française, XIL (May, 1912), 178-79. This controversy was settled only in November, 
1913, by a commission. Mandelstam, Le sort, p. 71; C. H. D, Ryder, “The Demarcation of the 
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templated, and was certainly in the minds of many Russians.” The Novoye 
Vremya, opposing German penetration in Anatolia, spoke openly of “our 
South ... our natural frontier, the historical conclusion of our centuries-old 
struggle with Turkey.”* 

Immediate Russian policy was rather to insure a sphere of influence in 
Armenia in case the Ottoman Empire should fall apart, and to keep Germany 
out of this sphere. The Berlin-to-Bagdad railway zone was still nebulous, 
but German activity among Cilician Armenians was great, and was in- 
creasing to the North in Van and Bitlis. Russia wanted to forestall Germany 
in gaining favor among Armenians.”* Russian policy appeared annexationist 
to many outside observers because of her unofficial or semiofficial agitation 
among Turkish Armenians. Wangenheim, German ambassador to the Porte, 
was convinced that Russia was trying to stir up Kurds and Armenians to 
provoke a clash leading to military intervention.” Undoubtedly Russian 
azitators, some consular officials among them, gave money, arms, and advice 
to Kurds and Armenians. Some of the agitation may be explained by the 
fact that many of the individual Armenian revolutionaries in Turkey had 
come from Russian Transcaucasia. Sazonov, though opposed to expansion, 
probably countenanced “incidents” as a means of pushing through a Russian- 
controlled reform scheme in Turkey.*° 

Moved by these considerations of foreign and domestic policy, Sazonov 
was ready to sponsor the Armenian cause. He did this, in the first instance, 
through the Catholicos George V, head of the Gregorian Church, of which 
most Armenians were members. The seat of the Catholicos was at Etchmiad- 
zin, at the foot of Mt. Ararat, in Russia; this geographical fact made Rus- 
sian control of his actions easy. But since 1905 the Gregorians had adopted 
loyalism toward Russia, and George V was an ardent exponent of the new 
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spirit.** There was thus no difficulty in Russo-Armenian co-operation on this 
basis. George V appealed formally to the tsarist government to aid his Turk- 
ish brethren. He also appointed a delegation headed by Boghos Nubar Pasha, 
son of the Armeno-Egyptian statesman, to present the Armenian case to 
Europe in such a way as to prepare opinion for reform under Russia’s aegis. 
This move was approved by the government, as was the program of the dele- 
gation, which demanded what amounted to an autonomous Armenia, under 
a European commissioner appointed by the Porte, and in which Christians 
and Moslems should share equally all military and administrative offices, as 
well as enjoying protection of their own languages and cultures. This was not 
mere subservience to Russia by the Catholicos and Nubar. They seem to 
have felt that in Russia lay the chief Armenian hope, and Nubar kept in 
touch with Iswolsky while making his representations in the Western capitals. 
Nubar was explicit in saying that the Armenians desired neither separation 
from Turkey nor Russian occupation, merely reforms, All through the year 
1013, Nubar was occupied in Europe with this work.” 

Sazonov also broached the problem in two other ways. Apparently on 
the initiative of Giers, his ambassador in Constantinople, he warned the 
Turks in early December, 1912, of zhe danger of the Armenian situation, 
and hinted at intervention.** Sazonov also sounded out the French and Eng- 
lish cabinets as to the possibility of making effective such reforms as were 
contemplated in article 61 of the Treaty of Berlin. He did not want to ap- 
proach all the powers “because there would be disagreements, since the Balkan 
crisis still existed”; obviously, the Triple Alliance would seek to check Rus- 
sian initiative.°* But by January 2, 1913, Wangenheim knew of the Russian 
démarches. The Armenian question was thus raised before all Europe. 

In beth England and France opinion was that consideration of the 
Armenian question should be postponed until the Balkans were peaceful. 
This was perhaps the reception Sazonov wished; he might then impose upon 
the Porte a purely Russian reform scheme, or he might even send a few 
Russian troops into Armenia on prezext of keeping order there. But France 
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added that she could countenance no unilateral action by Russia which might 
precipitate the partition of Anatolia.** Not only would German cpposition 
be aroused by such a Russian move but French financial and railway in- 
terests in Turkey, which were dependent on the integrity of the country, 
would be jeopardized.* Sir Edward Grey did not, at this point, seem to fear 
- any untoward Russian action.** 

The German reaction to the news of Russia's démarches was almost ex- 
plosive. Zimmerman, in the foreign office, at once announced that German 
interests demanded that she be consulted on the matter.** The Bagdad rail- 
way zone, extending across the Anatolian peninsula, was the object of his con- 
cern; it represented a heavy investment and contained many Armenians 
within its borders.*” From January of 1913 onward the German diplomats, 
and particularly Wangenheim at Constantinople, expressed fear of a Russian 
partition of Anatolia. He described the Russian policy as one of deliberate 
provocation of incidents to provide an excuse for intervention and annexation. 
At times his reports grew almost fantastic, saying at ‘one moment that the 
Russians were arming the Kurds to attack the Armenians and at the next 
that the Russians were causing Kurds and Armenians to ally in revolt. He 
suspected also, and the kaiser and a good part of public opinion supported 
him, that the Triple Entente had arranged to partition Asiatic Turkey. The 
1907 treaty between Russia and England made Germans doubt that England 
would oppose Russia in Armenia, although by the Cyprus treaty of 1878" 
she was committed to do so. “The Russian bear wants Armenian honey,” 
said the Deutsch-Asiatische Gesellschaft. The situation is*“not at all rosy,” 
reported Wangenheim. Grey continually assured Germany that no partition 
was contemplated, and that no agreement existed among the Triple Entente 
powers, but German fears continued. There was, in fact, no such agree- 
ment. These fears were in part well founded, however, with regard to the 
Russian designs. : 
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In a saner vein, Wangenheim outlined the proper action for Germany. 
He realized that the Armenian complaints were just, and advocated German 
co-operation with Turkey to make reform effective. In this way Russian in- 
terference would be avoided, for which the Turks would be grateful to 
Germany; in addition, the Armenians would see Germany as their friend. 
If necessary, Germany must act in concert with all the powers to achieve 
reform and prevent the partition of Turkey. The main object of Germany 
must be to prevent partition, for the Bagdad railway sphere was too large 
and nebulous as yet to fall to her completely. Germany must, nevertheless, 
insure herself against all contingencies. Therefore in a sphere four hundred 
kilometres wide, reaching from the Eskishehir-Adalia line to the Persian 
frontier, and including Van, Aleppo, and Alexandretta, Germany should 
put forth every effort to increase her influence by means of more consulates, 
German experts and merchants, and missions and schools. Such a sphere 
would, Wangenheim acknowledged, clash with France in Aleppo and 
Russia in Van, but he maintained it nevertheless. And with his conclusions 
Jagow, the foreign secretary, agreed. “To go away empty-handed,” said 
the latter, “would be a second Morocco for us.”* The warship Goeben was 
stationec off Mersina in early May, to prevent Armenian incidents.“ 

German opinion found staunch support in Italy and Austria. The Aus- 
trian military attaché in London suspected partition by the Triple Entente. 
Berchtold declared that neither Austria nor Italy would allow the Triple 
Entente to handle the reform question alone. Some in Austria suspected a 
Russian thrust toward Alexandretta.** Meanwhile, German protests against 
Russian action aroused in England the suspicion that Germany wanted to 
partition Anatolia.* Russian journalists now accused Germany of wanting 
to appropriate Anatolia entire, as compensation for having let Austria take 
Bosnia and Italy take Tripoli. The Russian ambassadors in Constantinople 
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and Berlin reported new German activity among Armenians, in opposition 
to Russia.“ By the end of April, 1913, suspicion was intense on all sides. 

The Turks had, meanwhile, not been inactive. As soon as the initial 
Russian moves were known, the Turks started on the elaboration of reform 
plans to forestall intervention. One such was drawn up in December, 1912, 
for the vilayets of Van, Bitlis, Harput, and Diarbekir.* On January 10 Mah- 
mud Shevket became grand vizier in a coup led by Enver, and strengthened 
Turkish resistance to interference, while lending a sympathetic ear to the 
German representations. This ministry presented in March a new reform of 
all vilayet administration, granting a considerable degree of decentralization.” 
Wangenheim wanted to support Turkey in carrying out this project.* It was, 
he observed, the most that the Turkish government could do with safety 
at the time. This was probably true, for the defeat in the Balkans had served 
only to increase Turkish nationalism and the Turks’ pride in their Anatolian 
-homeland and to breed further enmity against Christians. The CUP govern- 
ment was sincere in wishing reforms and order but opportunist in its 
methods and not too friendly to the Armenians, despite their valiant service 
as soldiers in the Balkans. 

In April the Turks, apparently with no German prompting, hit upon a 

clever tactical move in a request for English officials to help carry out their 

new reforms in the Armenian vilayets. These experts would control the 
gendarmerie, the system of justice, agriculture and forests, public works, 
and the interior department work. Soon Mahmud Shevket added a request 
for more English officials for the South and West of Anatolia. The Turks 
explained this move to Wangenheim as an effort to convince England of 
the Turk sincerity and efficiency in reform, to show England that Turkey 
would not fall apart, and so to win English consent to Turkish ownership 
of the Aegean islands; otherwise, the Turks believed, Britain would give 
Greece the islands for fear that some great power might take them away’ 
from a decaying Turkey.” There was doubtless some truth in this explana- 
tion, especially as regards Southwest Anatolia. But the whole offer was aimed 
at keeping Russia and England at odds on the Armenian question.” English 
officers in Armenia would be a guarantee not only of good administration 
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but against Russian encroachment. The Turkish demand was based on the 
Cyprus treaty of 1878, directed against Russia. 

Wangenheim was delighted with this plan, and Jagow agreed to it also. 
The Germans approved partly because Shevket's plan gave Germany con- 
trol of the reorganization of the Turkish army and of the educational sys- 
tem, and partly because they hoped to drive England and Russia farther 
apart. But they also saw visions of Anglo-German co-operation to protect 
Turkey, like another Egypt, and to prevent partition.” On Wangenheim's 
representations to Shevket that the British officers in Southwest Anatolia 
might infringe on the Bagdad railway sphere, the Turkish minister changed 
the locations for a few but stuck to his offer. Jagow wanted Wangenheim 
to insist that only German officers be near that sphere, but the ambassador 
replied that if the Turks were forced to abandon the Cyprus treaty as a basis 
for requesting foreign aid, Russia would have cause for asking that she too 
be represented by officials.$3 A few French experts were contemplated for. 
finance reform. Russia was excluded entirely. For a moment there dawned 
the possibility of Anglo-German co-operation to put Asiatic Turkey on its 
feet and guarantee its integrity. " 

The British viewed the proposal with favor but at once wanted to inform 
Russia, for fear of awakening Russian suspicifin if English officers should 
appear without explanation on the Russian frontier. Russia was so informed, 
and at the same time Grey promised the Turks that some officials would be 
sent, although not all that had been requested.”* At once the Russian protest 
came, and in strong language. It boiled down to this: that Russia could not 
play second fiddle in the question of Armenian reform because of her para- 
mount interest in the region next to her frontier, and because the promises 
made to her own Armenians demanded that Russia herself take the lead in 
Armenian reform.” Sazonov was also under pressure from his military men, 
who did not want foreign military experts on their frontier and who hated 
above all the Anglo-Indian officers who would doubtless be appointed.*® 
In the face of this firm stand, England was not prepared to risk the loss of 
Russian friendship. Arguments on the part of England and France that if 
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the Turks met refusal in England they would turn to Germany had no 
effect on Sazonov; he considered that Russian threats at the Porte would be 
sufficient to prevent such a move and said he would use force if necessary.” 
Slowly Grey backed down, and in July, 1913, agreed to postpone sending any 
officers until a conference of the powers should have considered the question 
of reform.** 

The month of June, 1913, was spent in preparations for the proposed 
conference. Sazonov wanted to revive the 1895 Triplice and to allow the 
Triple Alliance no initiative concerning Armenia.” But neither France nor 
England wanted to make this a test case of the strength of the two combina- 
tions.” Effective reform, they saw, could come only from a united front. 
Grey was obdurate on this point and insisted that, in return for his con- 
cession on the question of officers, all six powers should take part.** Germany 
still hoped for Anglo-German co-operation but was worried by English 
_complaisance toward Russia.” Ample justification for the German worry ' 
was the English deference to Russia on two more points: the Triple Entente 
should talk over reform plans before all six powers met, and the conference 
of ambassadors should meet not in London but in Constantinople, where 
the pressure of the Armenians and Russians would be greatest.” 

Upon hearing on June 4 that Lichnowsky, the German ambassador in 
London, proposed to bring the Armenian question before the London Con- 
ference, then sitting on Balkan affairs, Grey hurried the Russians into sending 
out the call for a conference at Constantinople.“ Thus Grey was able to give 
Russia credit for the initiative in the reform movement, but at the same 
time he made certain that henceforth all six powers would be included in 
discussions. From this time on Grey was a self-constituted mediator between 
the Russian and Turkish-German viewpoints, seeking to preserve Turkey 
and keep the friendship of both sides. 

The Germans and their allies accepted the Russian invitation on con-. 
dition that Turkish sovereignty and territorial integrity be upheld and that 
a Turk take part in the discussion. At once Sazonov objected, successfully, 
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that the Armenians would have no confidence in the reform if a Turk 
participated, and that the proceedings would be dragged out without end. 
It was obvious that Russian diplomacy was fighting every inch of the way 
to have a free hand in Armenia. Nor would Sazonov allow the discussion 
of a Turkish scheme. Grey and Pichon were becoming more annoyed at 
the Russian demands on their friendship, which would bring German and 
Turkish enmity and jeopardize the success of railroad negotiations then 
being conducted with Djavid Bey. The French had growing interests in 
an Armenian network and encountered Russian opposition on that score 
also. Sazonov also rejected the French proposal of a high commissioner 
ad hoc to keep Armenia quiet while discussions were taking place. A British 
proposal to lend the Turks six temporary gendarmerie officers met the same 
fate, The entente préalable between the French, English, and Russian ambas- 
sadors did not in the end carry much weight, for Pichon and Grey insisted 
that the plan to be discussed be presented as Russia's only, not as a con- 
certed proposal by the Triple Entente." 

André Mandelstam, dragoman of the Russian embassy in Constantinople, 
was the author of this plan. It provided in essence for the creation of one 
province out of the six Armenian vilayets, under a governor general to be 
approved by the powers, and a mixed advisory council of Europeans, Turks, 
and Armenians.°* Wangenheim at once characterized the scheme as a viola- 
tion of Turkish sovereignty and the signal for the partition of Anatolia.” 
To him, such an autonomous province next to the frontier of Russia was 
tantamount to Russian annexation. The Russians actually intended neither 
annexation nor partition, although some elements within Russia desired 
this. Admittedly, the Mandelstam scheme tended to create Armenian 
autonomy.** But the German ambassador in St. Petersburg saw correctly 
that Russia had too many internal troubles to expand territorially, and that 
this was not Sazonov’s pólicy.*? And Giers pointed out that Russia was in no 
way prepared for the partition of Turkey; Armenian reform at most was 
the preparation of a Russian sphere in anticipation of such an eventuality.” 
Jagow and Grey both came to recognize the sincerity of Sazonov’s protesta- 
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tions that he contemplated no territorial expansion, but they insisted also that 
the Mandelstam plan led inevitably to it. Sazonov countered with the as- 
sertion that if the Mandelstam plan were not adopted, the Armenians would 
revolt, Russian military intervention would be forced, and partition would 
then ensue,” 

Here was the fundamental quarrel: Russia asserted that, without her 
plan, partition would result; Germany asserted that partition would result 
directly from the plan itself.” England, supported to some extent by France, 
agreed with Germany that the Mandelstam plan looked too much like the 
beginning of partition to be allowed; the cure was worse than the disease. 
England feared particularly the bad effects on her Indian Moslems of the 
partition of Moslem Turkey.™ Pallavicini, the Austrian ambassador, who, 
as dean of the diplomatic corps in Constantinople, was to preside over the 
conference, at first would not even consider the plan. This was natural, 
inasmuch as Austria was not ready for a partition of Anatolia and had only 
the vaguest of claims near Adalia. Wangenheim, fearing that a rejection of 
the Russian plan without any consideration would cause an Armenian up- 
rising, finally changed Pallavicini’s mind sufficiently so that the conference 
could be held.” 

This was the situation in the first week of July, 1913, before the con- 
ference. At this point the Turks, as might have been expected from their 
awn. practice, but perhaps also on German initiative, issued a new reform 
scheme of their own, providing for European officials but differing radically 
from the Mandelstam plan in that all control was to be in the hands of the 
Porte. Armenia was, in addition, split into two inspectorates.'? Germany 
and England, although recognizing the need for some degree of European 
supervision if any reforms were to be effectively carried out, wanted to 
make this plan the basis of discussion in order to take control of the pro- 
ceedings away from Russia.’’ This they were unable to do. 

Under these conditions the conference of ambassadors met in the Austrian 
summer embassy at Yenikéy on the Bosporus. A deadlock was expected, 
and a deadlock ensued. Russia, fairly well supported by France, and 
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partially supported by England, advanced her plan as the only way to 
prevent an Armenian rising and subsequent intervention and partition. The 
Triple Alliance, pleading the Turk case as well as its own, stood united 
against it.” Germany was the more determined to oppose it because the . 
plan contemplated the inclusion of part of what Wangenheim regarded as 
the Bagdad railway sphere. Thus it was that Germany bore the onus of 
stopping the Russian plan, and in effect pulled the English chestnuts out 
of the fire.*” Had the Mandelstam plan been forced on the Porte and had it 
brought the partition which was feared, English problems in the Mediter- 
ranean region would have been complicated, and English prestige among 
the Indian Moslems would have suffered. 

‘The Yeniköy conference had failed to provide any solution to the 
Armenian question. Toward the end of July, when the futile sessions were 
just over, a new scare was thrown into diplomatic circles. Russian troops 
were reported concentrating on the Turkish border, near Mount Ararat." 
It appeared that Russia, worsted in the Adrianople question, was on the 
verge of occupying a few cities in Armenia as a means of forcing the Turks 
to give up the disputed stronghold. The German ambassador in St. Peters- 
burg suspected such a move, and Said Halim, the grand vizier, remarked to 
Pallavicini that this would not force the Turks out of Adrianople.” Had 
the Russian occupation occurred, the Armenian question would have been 
settled, and partition of Turkey would presumably have resulted. French 
remonstrances, which were immediate and strong, served to thwart. the 
move; the French had at no time wanted to partition Anatolia, and were 
now in the process of concluding with the Bagdad railway interests an agree- 
ment which would have come to nothing if the Russian army had marched.” 
The extreme tension was soon over, but the powers were now spurred on 
to settle the Armenian problem.** 

Further incentive to find a speedy solution was furnished the powers by 
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the growing Armenian unrest, which increased particularly after it became 
known that England would sénd no officers, and that the conference of 
ambassadors had reached no agreement. Conditions were as bad as ever. 
The Kurds were evidently preparing a rising and receiving some encourage- 
ment from unofficial Russian agents provocateurs Armenians were mur- 
dered near Bitlis at the rate of twenty-seven'a month. “Depression among 
the Armenians is great,” wrote a missionary on the spot. “All who are able 
are trying to get away. Fifty are on the point of leaving Bitlis. Those left 
behind are being driven to desperation; they incline either to appeal to the 
Russian consul for protection or flee to the mountains.”** Although still 
divided in counsel, more and more Armenians tended to look to Russia as 
the only protector, if also a despotic one.* Their disgust with the concert of 
powers was evident. “Lots of words make no pilaf,” they complained. The 
editor of the Armenian paper Avedaper wrote: “We have been deceived quite 
long enough. The Times, the Temps, the Novoye Vremya, and the Berliner 
Tageblatt have nothing new to say, more especially as our wound is not of 
those that are healed of ink.” He told his people that Russia might extend 
her Persian sphere into Turkish Armenia.** The Turks poured oil on the 
flames when the -Tasvir i Evkiar, official CUP organ, chose this moment to 
label as a traitor the Armenian who was urging reform in the Western 
capitals, Boghos Nubar.** 

Although a failure, the conference had at least clarified the situation. 
Out of it, as well as out of the Armenian unrest, came desires for com- 
promise. The British had early said the obvious, which needed saying: that 
the Russian plan was of no use because it led only to disagreement, that 
any effective action had to be united, and any effective reform had to be 
accepted voluntarily by the Porte. The French, at the end of the conference, 
sought a basis to conciliate the Turk and Russian plans.” The Italians, starting 
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to delimit a sphere in Adalia and to negotiate a railway concession with 
Turkey, wanted peace and quiet.” The Austrians were even less prepared 
for an explosion or partition of Turkey.” 

The chief antagonists, finally, were of a similar mind. Sazoncv, con- 
vinced that the Russian plan could be imposed neither by Russia nor by the 
Triple Entente, was irritated but realistic. “Why this name of Triple Entente 
if six powers have to agree?” he expostulated and approached Berlin with 
suggestions for a new agreement.” If he could not get the autonomous Ar- 
menia that Russian foreign policy would have liked, it was still important to 
appease the Russian Armenians with reforms and to stop the danger of a 
revolt in Turkey. The Germans astutely reasoned that to join with Russia 
was to prevent any individual Russian action. This policy would tone down 
the Russian plan and restore Germany’s prestige among the Armenians. If 
Russia wculd not compromise at all, Germany could back the Porte’s plan 
of reform, and Russia would have to join in the move if she were to gain 
any credit among her own Armenians.” 

There is no need to follow in detail the negotiations which occupied 
the autumn of 1913. Giers and Wangenheim were given, in effect, a 
mandate by the six governments to come to an agreement which might be 
acceptable to the Porte. Neither ambassador conceded more than a bare 
minimum at each step, and neither attributed to the other any motives but 
those of basest self-interest. The conversations were aided by more amicable 
relations between the foreign offices at Berlin and St. Petersburg. For a time 
the French were worried that this apparently friendly co-operation meant a 
weakening of the Franco-Russian alliance, and Bompard was set to in- 
quiring in Constantinople as to what was really going on.” There was, 
in reality, no ground for the French suspicions. In the middle of September, 
Giers and Wangenheim produced a plan which accepted the Turkish pro- 
posal of two inspectorates for Armenia, the inspectors to be recommended 
by the powers and to have rather extensive control over administration.” 
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This plan was approved by the other powers, and the two ambassadors set 
out to talk the Porte into acceptance. Here they suffered a setback. 

The Turks naturally wanted to institute their own reform plan and had 
been going through all manner of contortions to avoid foreign control. In 
July they had approached Sweden and Belgium for officers, but these nations 
circumspectly submitted the proposals to the approval of some of the great 
powers, and Giers and Wangenheim objected.*, In the fall of 1913 several 
factors combined. to stiffen the resistance of the Turkish government, now 
really a dictatorship of Enver, Talaat, and Djemal: they. saw the failure of 
the powers to agree, they were encouraged by their triumph in retaining 
Adrianople, and they were assured by French financiers that Russia would 
never use force in Armenia.” 

Said Halim appeared at first to be agreeable to the new scheme, but he 
deferred to the CUP, which made plain its opposition. “They want to make 
little Lebanons everywhere,” complained Said.’ Reform and arder were 
desired by the CUP, and the Sabah and Ikdam prodded the government 
to action, but foreign control the Turks would not have.*” They reverted in 
October to the old measure of asking for British officials, and in particular 
for Sir Robert Crawford, whose work in reorganizing the customs house 
had been excellent, The British government naturally snuffed out these 
Turkish hopes.*°? Another logical move was made in the direction of direct 
Turk-Armenian conciliation. This effort was difficult at best because of the 
divisions among the Armenians and was rendered nugatory by the inability 
of either side to make any real concessions; the Turks were proud and 
nationalist, the Armenians too suspicious to trust ‘to mere bilateral agree- 
ments.*”* In the end the Turks were unable to solve their problem for them- 
selves but succeeded in thwarting the Giers-Wangenheim plan, which could 
not be forced on the Porte because the powers were split on so many issues, 
particularly on the question of the Aegean islands.2 

Negotiations continued on a new line which the Turks themselves, play- 
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ing for time, suggested—the creation of counselors, to be attached to in- 
spectors in Armenia and to be named by the powers. Some progress was 
made in this direction by the beginning of December, 1913, and Wangenheim 
and Giers were slightly more hopeful. Djemal, however, voiced absolute 
opposition to any foreign control, although he would welcome foreign ex- 
perts under Turk direction.**”* The Turks seem to have feared at this point 
that Russia and Germany might be planning a partition of Anatolia.” 

In the midst of this slow process of bargaining, the Liman von Sanders 
affair burst on the diplomatic world, threatening to bring the corollary of a 
forceful solution to the Armenian problem. Sazonov contemplated the oc- 
cupation of Bayazid and Erzerum as a means of forcing Turkey to give up 
this appointment which, in Russian eyes, meant German control of the 
Straits.*°* It is questionable whether Sazonov would actually have done this. 
Giers advised only concentrating troops on the Caucasus frontier, and inform- 
ing the Armenians that this was not to be regarded as support of Armenian 
revolt.**” Both before and after the crucial last two weeks of 1913, Sezonov 
showed clearly that Russia was not prepared for military or naval action, 
and that her communications in the Caucasus were not sufficient to allow 
of any mobility.” German and French evidence supports this point.** And 
Sazonov later declared that he would not have carried out the threat, because 
it would have meant European war.**” The episode served, nevertheless, to 
dim for a moment the chances of a peaceful solution to the Armenian ques- 
tion. Its end result, however, aided such a solution. It was apparent that 
Germany had made no great concession on the Liman appointment, and so 
to keep their advantage the Germans strongly counselled Said Halim to give 
in to Russia on several points in the Armenian affair“? 
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On Christmas day it appeared to Wangenheim that the Armenian matter 
was settled. Said Halim had agreed to ask the powers to recommend inspec- 
tors. The kaiser sent congratulations to his ambassador, and Sazonov asked 
Iswolski to let Boghos Nubar know of the happy outcome. A formula was 
agreed upon which saved the Turk prestige, and gave the powers some 
influence over the administration of reforms.** Then came another halt, 
all the more exasperating because a solution was so near. 

The cause of the new trouble is hard to determine. The Turks and the 
Germans claimed that Sazonov suddenly demanded concessions on some 
fresh points: parity of Moslems and Christians in the Armenian assemblies 
and military service for Armenians in their own vilayets were the chief of 
these.*** He had, in fact, suddenly become more demanding.*** It is probable 
that Sazonov was seeking revenge for the Liman appointment, and for the 
rise of the militarist Germanophil, Enver, to be minister of war. The 
Turkish Armenians seem also to have pressed Sazonov for greater ad- 
`y 7 The Turks, for thei d he last pi 

vantages. e Turks, for their part, wanted to squeeze the last piastre out 
of the year-long bargaining.** The Russian consul at Erzerum raised the 
cry of imminent, massacre. This report the French and British consuls de- 
clared exaggerated, and the German consul said that nothing but a pistol 
match by a sport club was going on.” 

These conditions offer at least a partial explanation of Sazonov’s sudden . 
obduracy. In view of his attitude hitherto, it is improbable that he should 
. have wanted to perform such a quick volte-face as to jeopardize the results of 
months of negotiation; chauvinist and Armenophil elements beyond his 
control must bear a part of the blame. In his memoirs Sazonov states that he 
regarded the details as of no significance compared to European control of 
Armenian reform, but now he was arguing over details, not over the con- 
trol? Gulkevitch, the Russian chargé d'affaires in Constantinople who 
completed the negotiations after Giers left, urged Sazonov to close the 
deal.’ The other powers also pressed him to let some of the minor points 
go.” France had up to this point refused a loan to Turkey, in order to 
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exert pressure for the acceptance of the Russian demands. Now it appeared 
that a loan might come from the United States through Morgenthau and 
Chester, thereby destroying the pressure and the French deal at the same 
time? These considerations led Sazonov to yield, after he had won a few 
more concessions in the haggling with Turkey which, in the best oriental 
fashion, was drawn out until the first week in February.*** On February 8, 
1914, Russia and Turkey signed an accord on Armenian reform which 
stipulated that the powers should recommend verbally to the Porte two 
inspectors general, who should have a rather extensive control.* “The act 
of February 8 marks, without any doubt,” wrote Gulkevitch, “the dawn 
of a new end happier era in the history of the Armenian people!”*** 

Not all factions accepted the agreement in good grace. The reality of 
foreign intervention rankled in the Young Turk breast.*”” Many Armenians 
regarded the plan as too weak to offer a real guarantee of reform, pointing 
out that the inspectors generel, although European, were Turkish appoint- 
ees.2% Nor did unrest in Armenia subside because of the conclusion of the 
agreement.*”” The diplomatic crisis was, however, over. Two months of 
negotiation were required to “ind inspectors who should be agreeable to the 
Turks, the Armenians, and the six powers, Russia, aided by France, was able 
to control to some extent the choice of these officials. When the Dutch East 
Indies administrator, Westenenk, and the Norwegian major, Hoff, were 
finally chosen, Iswolski was able to write that “they understand the necessity 
of supporting Russia.”**” But from these negotiations no new crisis resulted. 

Various interpretations were placed on the accord of February 8. Germans 
saw in it a victory over Russia.*** To the Russian mind it meant a victory over 
Turkey and Germany—the agreement was a bilateral Russo-Turk affair, and 
Germany had, said the Russians, lost caste in the eyes of both Turks and 
Armenians by sabotaging the Mandelstam plan in an effort to gain Turk 
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gratitude and then by urging weak reforms on the Porte to win Armenian 
thanks,**? The French view was the sanest: Turkey and the Triple Alliance 
had obliged Russia to accept some fundamentals of the Turkish plan, but 
from Russia had come the initiative and motive power that had made possible 
any action at all.*% 

In point of fact, there were no losers. Turkey had a reform plan with a 
minimum of foreign control which might be expected to keep the Armenians 
quiet for a time, and she was saved from immediate partition. The Armenians 
had gained something which promised to be more than mere paper. Russia 
had not gained all the control over Armenia which she regarded as her 
right and necessity, but she gained some, and gained also some reforms 
with which to appease her own Armenians and minimize the danger of a 
revolt in Turkey; she had succeeded, moreover, in thwarting a purely 
Anglo-German reform of Anatolia, with Anglo-Indian officers in control of 
Armenia. Germany had not won all the influence in Anatolia which she 
wanted, but had averted what she regarded as a threat to the Bagdad railway 
sphere. France, England, Austria, and Italy had also gained by avoiding an 
explosion or partition of the Ottoman Empire. 

This, in reality, was the chief benefit to all the powers. None wanted 
partition at that moment, and none wanted war at that moment over the 
Armenian question. Pallavicini, dean of the ambassadors in Constantinople, 
spoke for all as well as for Austria when he said that the time for partition 
was not yet ripe and that a period of consolidation of interests in Turkey was 
in everyone’s interest.*** The various foreign offices echoed this opinion 
frequently. Both Giers and Wangenheim, however, were convinced that the 
nation represented by the other wanted to control Turkey and appropriate 
large parts of Anatolia; each was certain, too, that it was his duty to exclude 
the other entirely from Anatolia. Their attitudes were at times almost 
fanatic.** But each, in fighting the other, helped to prevent the partition for 
which no one was ready and for which everyone was preparing feverishly 
against the time when it should be inevitable. Hence they clashed violently 
over the Armenian question. The threatened partition did not occur over 
this issue simply because no one wanted to take the final step. 
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The Neglected First Half of American 
Histoty | 


Cart BRIDENBAUCH* 


THAT part of American history commonly called the colonial and Kevolu- 
tionary periods (which may be said to begin in 1607, or earlier, and to end 
in 1776, 1733, or 1789) is chronologically one half of all American history." 
This first half of American history, while by no means so complex or vast 
as its successor, is nevertheless of prime significance as a period in which 
present institutions took their origin and in which the existing way of life 
in this country germinated and received its character and «direction. Not- 
withstanding these self-evident facts, there appears to have been a decline 
‘both in the teaching and in the encouragement of research in early American 
history on the college and university levels throughout the country. Is this 
true? If so, what has brought it about? Is a marked decline in interest in this 
field reason for alarm? If it is, how can such a trend be reversed? 

~ Results of a survey of the status of early American history in Pennsylvania, 
which, as a leading eastern state with nearly as many colleges and universities 
as any in the Union and with an ingrained colonial heritage, may serve as an 
illustration of the situation prevailing throughout the United States. Of 
thirty-eight institutions solicited for information concerning history courses, 
twenty-eight responded. Analysis of the courses given yielded the following 
results:? 


*The author is director of the Institute af Early American History and Culture at Williams- 
burg, Virginia. This paper wes read at the Cleveland meeting of the American Historical As- 
sociation, December 27, 1947. 
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1 Founding of Jamestown to Declarátion of Independence... .. ooo ooooomoocooomo. 169 years 
Jamestown to the Treaty of PariS........ooroo.oroooomomanornorororonnsos 176 years 
Jamestown to the Constiuti0N.........oooooooomo.ooooso OS 182 years 

x 
Independence to the present day... ccc cc or etn eeees 171 years 
Treaty Of Paris to the present day. oc vines BS cow ek ió 164 years 
Constitution tothe present da. 404 oe.ke essence etek. on deecedalaceees -158 years 


2 Courses on the history of most of the eastern and some of the midwestern states include 
materials on the colonial and Revolutionary periods, but state history is so narrow as to offer no 
suitable substitute for the broader treatment of carly American history, 
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, 1. Course in colonial period offered annually o eel 5 
Course in colonial period offered in alternate years ........ I 
Specialized course in colonial period ..........o.oooo.oo.oo.. 2 

LO ra 8 

2. Course in the Revolution and Confederation .............. 5 
Course in early national period ..........oooocomrommmm..o. 4 
Course in Pennsylvania history ............o.oo..0..oo.o.». 17 


It should be emphasized that the university which has the largest enroll- 
ment and which trains the largest number of graduate students offers a 
semester course in the colonial period in alternate years only, and that its 
catalogue lists no course in the American Revolution at all. It is abundantly 
clear that early American history is largely neglected in the state of Penn- 
sylvania, 

This condition prevails all over the country. In New England, which we 
usually think of as a center of colonial studies, a survey of history courses 
offered by nineteen leading institutions indicates that: (1) courses in the 
colonial period are-offered annually by five,” and in alternate years by four— 
a total of nine out of nineteen; (2) courses in the American Revolution are 
offered annually by five? and in alternate years by one—a total of six out 
of nineteen; and (3) a course on the early national period is offered by one. 

When we turn to the South, it is startling to discover that instruction in 
colonial history is available at only ten institutions and in the Revolution at 
eight. Moreover, one of these universities, an important graduate school, 
offers its two courses occasionally, rather than periodically. On the other 
hand, the University of North Carolina should be singled out for providing 
the best coverage of any institution in the United States. lt offers two quar- 
terly courses in colonial history, a special one on colonial civilization, one 
course on the Revolution, and another on the Federal period. 

A sampling of courses taught in the rest of the country indicates a similar 
trend, as might be expected, although the early fields are strongly supported 
in the Middle West by the universities of Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
lowa, and on the Pacific Coast by Stanford University, the University of 
Washington, and the University of California at Los Angeles. 

Attention should be called to the fact that the women's colleges of the 
eastern seaboard devote more attention to colonial history than do the institu- 
tions for men. Courses are offered at Smith, Wellesley, Radcliffe, Pembroke, 


3 Radcliffe and Pembroke share in courses given by Harvard and Brown. 
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Wheaton, Wells, Bryn Mawr, Randolph Macon Woman’s College, Sweet 
Briar, and the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina. 

The catalogues of ten of the largest and most influential graduate schools 
of the country show that the colonial period is taught in eight institutions 
(but only in alternate years by three of these); while the Revolution is 
taught in six (one of which offers it in alternate years). Seven out of ten 
outstanding graduate schools of smaller size provide courses in the colonial 
period (one of which is given in alternate years) and six teach the Revolu- 
tion. Among the great centers for colonial studies of an earlier day the 
Johns Hopkins University offers nothing in the field, the University of 
Chicago pays it scant attention, and at Columbia courses are offered only in 
alternate years. 

A parallel decline in printed doctoral dissertations and in the publication 
of historical articles bearing on early American history is also evident. 
Commenting on the offerings for publication in the American Historical 
Review, Guy Stanton Ford said in his annual report of 1945: “Almost as 
unrepresented [as ancient history] by any significant article is the field of 
American colonial history. Here, perhaps, the historians in the ‘atter field 
are pausing to reassess their own research not as local history but as part of 
the history of the Atlantic community of an earlier day.”* Whether or not 
Dr. Ford’s surmise is correct, a count of items published in the Review since 
1920 exhibits a significant decline. 


ARTICLES, NOTES, AND DOCUMENTS ON EARLY AMERICAN History 
PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, 1920-1947° 


Colonia? Revolutionary Early National Total 


1920-1924 6 10 3 19 
1925-1929 3 10 17 
1930-1934 8 9 6 23 
1935-1939 9 3 4 16 
1940-1944 I 4 4 9 
1945- 3 3 2 8 


Thus early American history has suffered a partial eclipse which. is re- 
flected in: the shrinkage of time and attention given to it in the teaching 
of formal courses; the number of young scholars trained in this field; and 


4 American Historical Review, LI (April, 1946), 577. 
$ Compiled from Franklin D. Scott and Elaine Teigler, Guide to the American Historical 
Review, American Historical Associaticn, Annual Report for 1944 (Washington, 1945), Vol. I. 
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the dwindling number of important published researches on the subject 
by historical journals. 

Reasons for this decline are not difficult to assign. Some are real, others 
are only apparent. Basic perhaps, because the first to operate, was the in- 
ordinate overemphasis placed on the early period in college and graduate 
courses and in textbooks prior to 1920, and this at the expense of later and 
equally important historical periods. That the scales should have been 
tipped away from the colonial period was only natural. They were, however, 
tipped too far, so far in fact that there is a danger of losing the greatest of 
history's virtues—perspective, 

The increasing emphasis on the national period and the seemingly 
greater opportunities for significant research in this newer field have served 
to draw the bulk of the graduate students in that direction. And where they 
have not been lured, they have often been guided. Recently trained doctors 
of philosophy in history, as they came to teach, naturally gave additional 
impetus to the drift by teaching courses and directing researches along the 
lines of their specialties, and their students have followed in the footsteps 
of their mentors. Ás professors of American history came to know less about 
the colonial and Revolutionary periods, these fields were passed over more 
and more hurriedly in their courses, or often omitted entirely. 

The changed attitude was soon reflected in the textbooks. In recent years 
the terminal date for the first semester in survey courses has been placed 
at 1865. This demands racing through events from 1492 or 1607 to the out- 
break of the Revolution, and then a slowing down until a steady pace is 
attained with the beginning of the national government in 1789. In fact, 
many texts begin with the year 1763, omitting all the earlier history. More- 
over, the large majority of texts are written by historians who have never 
themselves become thoroughly familiar with the colonial period because 
their teaching and research interests center in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, They often tend to view American history in terms of the problems 
of today. Such preferences are naturally reflected in their books, and even 
a cursory survey of most of the widely adopted texts gives the impression 
that the authors are relieved when they reach 1789. As a result, there is 
seldom any enthusiastic, interesting, informed, or even understanding pre- 
sentation of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in general courses. In 
survey courses, therefore, students are seldom given an opportunity to discover 
whether they wish to take an advanced course dealing with the first half 
of American history. Any incipient interest is literally choked off at the 
source. 
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Other considerations of a fundamental nature have affected the teaching 
of early American history. There can be no question that emphasis on the. 
frontier and the environmental interpretations of American development 
have weaned attention away from the Atlantic seaboard. Under the im- 
pact of two wars and the tremendous social changes of the twentieth 
century, our concepts of nationalism have undergone radical changes. His- 
torians have been inclined to enlist in such movements as progressivism, the 
New Freedom, and the New Deal. They have also sought to lift democracy 
out of the context of a purely national tradition and identify it as universal. 

Last, but far from least, is the doubt of the graduate student that he can 
get a job if he takes up the study of early American history. He sees the 
subject declining and he hesitates, in spite of a possible attraction, to make 
a “luxury feld” his specialty. There is, unfortunately, in the lower academic 
ranks reason for this anxiety. And for the young man who has a university 
position there arises the query whether opportunities for professional ad- 
vancement are not better in the later fields. 

Such, then, is the situation as it appears today. It is at least arguable that 
among the well-established members of the historical guild in the United 
States a larger proportion of able men who combine research capacity, 
originality, and critical insigat with the ability to synthesize theiz work 
with a high degree of literary talent is to be found working in early Ameri- 
can history than in any other field. The names of Morison, Wertenbaker, and 
Gipson immediately occur in this connection, Only recently, too, the field 
has lost two great scholars in Charles M. Andrews and Evarts B. Greene. 
There are also highly competent and productive teachers and scholars in 
the next age-group. But there are few promising young men being trained 
today. In ten years, when the present distinguished personnel have retired, 
who will take their places? 

In striking contrast to the. growing indifference to early American 
history in the realm of higher education is the burgeoning interest demon- 
strated by the general public. Several groups of writers have sensed this 
and have encouraged it. Such historians as Carl Van Doren, James Truslow 
Adams, Bernhard Knollenberg, and Arthur Pound have discovered a ready 
market for their works. Alfred A. Knopf has seen fit to publish Gipson’s 
British Empire. Three biographies of colonial worthies—Edwards, Franklin, 
and Paul Revere—have been honored with the Pulitzer Prize in the last 
ten years, and many other biographies have reached a considerable popular 
audience. Most conspicuous of all has been the vogue for historical novels 
employing colonial times as a background. A present leading best-seller is 
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one which treats of the early 1800's. This point needs no laboring. lt must 
be admitted that there is a widespread, even though undisciplined, public 
interest in reading about early American history, whatever form it takes. 
It is, moreover, being urged and stimulated by the press, notably in the 
surveys and articles published by the New York: Times and, more con- 
cretely, by its support of the Dictionary of American Biography and Julian 
P. Boyd’s edition of Jefferson's writings. 

Membership and activity in the various patriotic societies have probably 
never been greater than at the present. Many of these bodies are seeking 
to promote the study of early American history by means of essay contests, 
prizes, and fellowships. A much narrower, though significant, field which 
absorbs untold energies of large numbers of people is genealogy. The 
horizons of these genealogists might be broadened by a wider contact with — 
history. 

Further evidence of public interest in colonial history is found in the 
mounting attendance at museums like those of the City of New York, the 
New York Historical Society, and the American wings of the Metropolitan, 
Boston, and Philadelphia art museums. Thousands flock annually to Ticon- 
deroga, Valley Forge, Concord, Morristown, Jamestown, Yorktown, and 
similar historical sites. In the national parks and at Colonial Williamsburg a 
genuine effort is made to elucidate the historical significance of the exhibits. 
These educational efforts are reported to have met with a gratifying response 
from the public. ` 

Widening popular awareness of early American history has also been 
stimulated by the “period” films of Hollywood (bad as they are), the rage 
for “colonial architecture,” both domestic and collegiate, and the resurrec- 
tion of handicrafts, The newest, and in a sense alarming, wrinkle in national 
advertising is the appeal made to history, especially to colonial history. 
Strange as it may seem, colonial history appears to copywriters of today to 
make a fresher appeal than sex. We cannot overlook, however, the fact 
that advertising men know far better than academics how to take the public 
pulse. 

Indications of a widespread popular interest in early American history 
are abundant. Although they may vary greatly in breadth and depth, there 
is at least a latent interest and a small body of fact that can be capitalized 
upon in collegiate circles. Certainly, there is no active antagonism’ or re- 
sistance to be beaten down. And on the level of adult education the challenge 
is indeed very great. o 

It is more than probable that scholars and teachers have been allowing 
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the case for early American history, like that of the humanities, to go by de- 
fault. We have either been blind to the situation or have passively accepted 
what seemed to be inevitable. Conditions are now ripe for a concerted 
effort to re-establish the field as a prominent study. With the growing 
realization on all sides that democracy is not necessarily the terminal stage 
of historical evolution, men’s minds are turning to the more remote past to 
seek an understanding of the origins of present-day concepts, instizutions, 
and conditions, Particularly in the currently popular study of the history of 
ideas is it necessary to examine intensively the life and thought not only of 
Europe but of the colonies during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The reviving interest of two great historical organizations as ‘displayed in four 
sessions devoted to the colonial period at their annual meetings is significant.* 
Present class enrollments, because of abnormal conditions brought on by 
the return of the veterans, have produced a large attendance ir courses on 
early American history. At Cornell, for example, thirty advanced students 
have exhibited great interest in a seminar on the Age of Waskington. 
Professors of colonial history unanimously testify that once students be- 
come acquainted with it they enjoy early American history, especially the 
period of the Revolution. 

The Institute of Early American History and Culture has been established 
to provide encouragement, support, and leadership in the renaissance of 
colonial studies through the William and Mary Quarterly, a program of 
grants-in-sid for mature scholars, researches by the staff, anc by calling 
such meetings as the Conference of Colonial Historians, held at Princeton 
last March. Response from the workers in the field has invariably been 
enthusiastic and co-operative. Even more encouraging, perhaps, are the 
concern and sympathy with our problem evinced by scholars specializing 
in the later periods of American history. They had not been aware of its 
existence. They see its relation to their own areas and they are thinking 
about it. Perhaps we have already reached the beginning of zhe upswing 
since the problem is defined. At any rate, now is the time to act. 

Firm in the belief that the solution of the problem rests with the college 
professor even more than with the students, the Institute determined upon 
a prograra calculated to bring to the attention of professors oZ history the 
importance of teaching and research in the first half of American history. 
The calling of the Princeton conference was actually the first step.’ 


6 The Southern Historical Association at its Savannah meeting, and the American Historical 
Association at its meeting in Cleveland, in 1947. 

7 The following teachers and scholars met at Princeton, New Jersey, on Marzh 28-29, 1947, 
to discuss the problem of early American history: Thomas J. Wertenbaker of Princeton, chairman; 
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The conference devoted much thought to devising ways and means 
for stimulating interest in the teaching of colonial and Revolutionary history 
by professors now in the colleges.? These assumed the form of suggestions for 
the consideration of those who share the belief of the conference that to 
secure a proper perspective of American development the balance should 
be redressed. The suggestions fall into two groups: those for courses; and 
those for conducting research, 

A. Courses. Experienced teachers agree that the students of today are 
more attracted by a synthesis of the colonial period than by the old-fashioned 
chronological or colony-by-colony approach. Moreover, they prefer social 
and cultural history to the so-called arid narrative of political happenings. 
The former approach gains by the avoidance of repetition of the events 
covered in grade school and high school and gives to the period a meaning 
which dispels the “ye olde” concept of colonial days. Undergraduates, how- 
ever, lack essential political background and are consequently often in- 
terested by the presentation of political history in terms of methods of 
political control. When they discover the forces underlying politics, they 
become interested. On the graduate level one cannot assume a knowledge 
of political factors either; but by the assignment of a standard text as a 
reference manual it is possible to stress in class the economic, social, and 
cultural aspects of the subject. 

Increasingly, most students, especially the veterans, are calling for in- 
terpretation rather than a recital of facts in the lecture hall. This approach 
is made relatively easy by the existence of several excellent texts, and by the 
availability of unusually fine materials for collateral readings, both in the 
sources and in secondary works, which are readily procured in most libraries. 
Among source readings for the seventeenth century, for example, are J. F. 
Jameson’s Original Narratives of Early American History and Miller and 
Johnson’s The Puritans; for the eighteenth century materials exist in abun- 
dance; and for the Revolution there is the excellent and highly teachable col- 
lection of Professor Morison. Among the secondary readings are some of the 
finest of American historical writings, either in the extended treatments of 
Parkman, Adams, and Wertenbaker, or in the briefer works of a host of 


Carl Bridenbaugh, Institute of Early American History and Culture; Wesley F. Craven, New 
York University; Merrill M. Jensen, University of Wisconsin; John A. Krout, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Hugh T. Lefler, University of North Carolina; Edmund S. Morgan, Brown University; 
Raymond P. Stearns, University of Ilinois; Charles S. Sydnor, Duke University; and Frederick B, 
Tolles, Swarthmore College. 

8In this connection, see the illuminating article by Lester J. Cappon, “The Need for Renewed 
Interest in Early Southern History,” in the Journal of Southern History, XIV (February, 1948). 
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writers. So plentiful are these collateral materials that it is possible to parallel 
class lectures and discussions with attractive readings and thereby avoid 
duplicating the lectures. Thus students can no longer assert, as they fre- 
quently do, and often rightly, that they are bored by being required to read 
what they have already heard in class. And they will also be brought to do 
some thinking of their own. 

The educational experience of the armed forces has proved with finality 
the prime value of visual instruction. The Army and Navy are years ahead 
of the colleges in this method. For the study of early American history, 
fortunately, rich materials are available and more are expected soon. From 
the educational department of Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., for example, can 
be procured free of charge the color film “Eighteenth Century Life in Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia,” which experts have pronounced the finest educational 
film yet produced and which the State Department is circulating in over 
fifteen countries. By photostats and inexpensive microfilm processes all man- 
ner of stimulating and useful classroom illustrative materials can be em- 
ployed to assist students in visualizing the life of earlier times. The value 
of such techniques in the development of historical imagination is patent. 
Only a beginning has been made in this approach to the teachirg of history, 
but for the early periods it holds great promise for undergraduates and 
graduates alike. 

No immediate thronging of students to resurrected courses cn early 
American history can be ant:cipated, nor is it desirable. If, however, a vital, 
thought-provoking and interesting course is presented, a modest success will 
follow. A. more balanced survey course, permitting enough time to do the 
early period justice, and the use in it of a more balanced text, which devotes 
more than fifty pages to the colonial period, will draw the attention of 
students to the importance and attractiveness of more specialized courses. 

The period of the American Revolution and the formetion of the 
Constitution (1763-1789) calls for particular emphasis. From the point of 
view of American history as a whole, this is a subject as weighty as the 
Civil War or the recent conflict. It is the period of transcending significance 
in American development when seen in the light of world history. Here is a 
great seminal era in which were generated the ideas and institutions that 
not only dictated the future course of American history but also pro- 
foundly influenced the development of the Western world. In a word, the 
concepts ior which we contest today stem from these vital years. It is un- 
thinkable that the study of the most important era of our history should 
be permitted to wither away. Political scientists and students of intellectual 
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history should not continue alone in the realization that the study of the 
American Revolution is antecedent to any proper comprehension of the prob- 
lems which confrónt us today. It may be asserted that no period of American 
history provides greater interest or stimulates more thought in both teacher 
and student than the era of the Revolution. 

B. Early American history as a field for research. ‘The conference con- 
fidently stated that early American history offers a challenging field for 
fruitful research. Rather than being mined out, as so many scholars think, 
many veins in the field have yet to be opened. In respect to imperial rela- 
tions only can it be maintained that colonial history has “all been written,” 
and even there work remains to be done. Proofs of the possibilities for new 
studies and interpretations of the colonial period are legion. Able scholars 
are constantly publishing fresh and significant evaluations based on new 
materials. And it should be emphasized that many of these studies cast a 
strong light on nineteenth and twentieth century developments. 

For no other section of American history are so many sources printed, 
photostated, or microfilmed, or so readily accessible in conveniently reached 
archival repositories, A large corpus of materials on English backgrounds has 
been reproduced and deposited in the Library of Congress, the New York 
- Public Library, and the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Colonial records 
have been published by all the original states except Massachusetts and South 
Carolina. In the publications of the large number of historical societies, local 
as well as state, may be discovered a rich mine of virtually unworked materi- 
als of great value. Sets of these publications are located in the libraries of the 
large universities and in those of many colleges. For the modest expenditure 
of $375.00, for example, can be purchased the “American Culture Series” of 
microfilms consisting of 253 pamphlets and books ranging from the letter 
of Columbus in 1493 to the essays of Benjamin Rush, 1806, and embracing 
the whole of American life and thought—political, institutional, economic, 
social, scientific, and cultural—in twenty-six reels. For a similar price may be 
had all known American periodicals to 1800, In like fashion students of 
carly American history are well supplied with calendars, guides, bibliogra- 
phies, and check lists such as the Greene and Morris guide to manuscripts in 
New York City, and C. S. Brigham' monumental list of newspapers printed 
before 1820. Nor are vehicles for publication of researches lacking. Besides 
wellknown journals like the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, the 
Journal of Southern History, the New England Quarterly, and the William 
and Mary Quarterly there are such prominent state magazines as New York 
History, the Pennsylvania Magazine and the North Carolina Historical 
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Review, as well as the proceedings of numerous local and county historical 
societies. In every respect conditions and facilities for the pursuit of research 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries compare more than favorably 
with those of any other period. 

The expanded view of history taken in recent years will necessitate a 
thoroughgoing reassessment of the entire field of early American history, 
and, it is believed, will result in a new and significant synthesis that will 
naturally alter many concepts about American history since 1790. New 
texts are needed as well as longer treatments of the period from which the 
texts can be compiled. A highlight of the conference was the discovery by 
members from widely scattered areas, who had not “talked shop” s:nce be- 
fore the war, that they had all been thinking along the same lines during their 
“enforced isolation.” It was agreed that there are two prominently neg- 
lected areas of research: the period 1680-1750, and the-years 1776-1789. A 
report on the unexplored areas of early American history will shortly be 
published in the William and Mary Quarterly. 

The Princeton conference does not recommend any root and branch 
action. Still less does it seek to inculcate any narrow theory of intense nation- 
alism. It endeavors only to redress a balance, because the members believe 
that a knowledge of early American history is not a “luxury” but a “neces- 
sity,” especially for those who plan to become teachers of American history. 
We are concerned principally with the matter of emphasis. The solution of 
the problem lies in the hands of our colleagues, the professors of American 
history. To them the conference earnestly presents the following recom- 
mendations: | 


1. That in survey courses in the colleges more time and attention be given to ` 
the treatment of the years 1605-1790. 

2. That text writers increase the space given to early American history in their 
books, 

3. That advanced courses in early American history be offered, ky the colleges 
and especially by the universities (preferably annually). In particular, a course on 
the American Revolution is necessary. 

4. That in the colleges promising students should be urged to consider early 
American history as a field for graduate study. 

5. That both colleges and universities seek to encourage research in the field 
and point out the unexplored areas of early American history. 

6. That serious consideration be given to devising ways and means whereby 
historians, patriotic societies, and historical societies may join forces in the common 
cause of education in American history. Thus the cause of early American history 
can be strengthened measurably and the danger of excessively chauvinistic interpre- 
tations of our past be considerably lessened. 
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The conference firmly believes that our understanding of our institu- 
tions and our democracy will remain imperfect unless we know their 
origins, and the story of their development. There is a grave danger of a 
fundamental misconception of American historical processes if we cón- 
tinue to overemphasize the contemporary. American historians cannot 
afford to ignore their own past or to abdicate the prime office of the historical 
scholar which is to assume the long-range point of view. 
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John Marshall on the Judiciary, the 
Republicans, and Jefferson, March 4, 1801 


Ricsard J. Hooker* 


ON the morning of March 4, 1801, John Marshall began a letter to General 
Charles C. Pinckney, the recently defeated Federalist candidaze for vice- 
president. In this letter Marshall expressed his opinion on the general, and 
especially on the “present,” importance of the judiciary, stated his intention 
not to disappoint his “friends” as chief justice, and went on to describe the 
Republican factions and to relate Jefferson to them. Later in the day, after 
he had administered the oath af office to Jefferson, Marshall added a postscript 
in which he briefly evaluated the inaugural address. 

Portions of this letter were published by Albert J. Beveridge in The Life 
of John Marshall? but in a highly inaccurate version. Beveridge gives as his 
source a “MS, furnished by Dr. W. S. Thayer of Baltimore.”* It is possible 
that Beveridge did not see the original manuscript but a defective copy. If 
this was the case, then his use of the letter does not strengthen charges, other- 
wise well founded, that he was unfair to Jefferson* and that he defended 
Marshall to the point of excluding material which might appear derogatory 
to him. 

Of the four paragraphs in the following letter, the first is entirely omitted 
by Beveridge, although the implications of its second sentence are significant. 
The second paragraph is understandably omitted. The third paragraph, as 
given by Beveridge, lacks the first two sentences, while the remainder has 
been remarkably changed in meaning. The omission of the word “not” from — 
the sentence, “With the latter J am not disposd to class M” Jefferson,” takes 

* The editor is associate professor of history in Roosevelt College of Chicago. 

1 Marshall addressed the letter to “General Charles C. Pinckney, Charleston, Scuth Carolina,” 
and franked it “Dept. of State J. Marshall.” The letter was given to the Charleston Library 
Society, Charleston, S. C., in 1933, as a bequest from the estate of Dr. W. S. Thayer. The editor 
E < to the society and to its librarian, Miss Ellen M. FitzSimons, for permission to pub- 
i > (Boston, 1919), III, 11, 18. See notes 9 aad 10, below, 

3 Ibid., MI, 11, n. 1. 

* For the views of W. E. Dodd, Gaillard Hunt, H. J. Eckenrode, and Max Farzand, see 
Claude G. Bowers, Beveridge and the Progressive Era (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), Pp. 555-58, 


5 Tracy E. Strevey, “Albert J. Beveridge,’ The Marcus W. Jernegan Essays in American 
Historiography, ed. by William T. Hutchinson (Chicago, 1937), p. 390. 
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Jefferson from among the “speculative theorists” to place him among the 
“absolute terrorists”!® Other variants include changes in punctuation and 
capitalization, the substitution of “will” for “may,” “ranges” for “arranges,” 
and “difficulty” for “calamity.” 

The “4 O Clock” postscript is more accurately rendered, though even 
here two sentences are merged into one, and a word is changed. The sub- 
stitution of “this” for “his” is of some importance, for it links Jefferson’s 
political theory to the “violent party declamation” which, Marshall wrote, 
was responsible for Jefferson's election. 


WasmincraN March 4 1801 
Dear Sir 


I had the pleasure of receiving a few days past your letter of the rr“ Feb. For 
vour friendly expressions on my late appointment I am infinitely oblig* to you. Of 
the importance of the judiciary at all times but more especially the present I am 
very fully impressed & I shall endeavor in the new office to which I am calld not 
to disappoint my friends.” 

Before I receivd your letter Judge Bay? had left us with the intention of visiting 
the Mississipi territory. It was not in my power to be otherwise useful to him than 
by giving him letters to the Governor & secretary of that country who will I hope 
facilitate his enquiries concerning his property. 

Today the new political year commences — The new order of things begins. 
M" Adams I believe left the city at 4 o Clock in the morning & M” Jefferson will be 
inaugurated at 12. There are some appearances which surprize me. I wish however 
more than I hope that the public prosperity & happiness may sustain no diminution 
under democratic guidance. The democrats are divided into speculative theorists 
& absolute terrorists. With the latter I am not disposd to class M" Jefferson. If he 
arranges himself with them it is not difficult to foresee that much calamity is in 
store for our country — if he does not they will soon become his enemies & 
calumniators.? 


8 This error has been continued in Ben W. Palmer, Marshall and Taney, Statesmen of the 
ie eae eae 1939), p. 55, and James Truslow Adams, The Living Jefferson (New York, 
1946), p. 300. 

T Could Beveridge have been indirectly referring to this sentence in the following passage? 
“His whole being was fixed immovably upon the maintenance of order and constitutional au- 
thority. Except for his letter to Pinckney, Marshall was silent amidst the clamor. All that now 
went forward passed before his regretful vision, and much of it he was making ready to meet 
and overcome with the affirmative opinions of constructive judicial statesmanship,” Op. cit., 
Til, 15. 

8 Probably Elihu Hall Bay, associate justice of the Court of General Sessions and Common 
Pleas of South Carolina. See John Belton O’Neall, Biographical Sketches of the Bench and Bar 
cf South Carolina (Charleston, 1859), I, 53-65. 

9 As given by Beveridge: “ “There are some appearances which surprize me,’ wrote Marshall 
on the morning of Jefferson’s inauguration to his intimate friend, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. 

“YT wish, however, more than I hope that the public prosperity & happiness will sustain 
no diminution under Democratic guidance. The Democrats are divided iato speculative theorists 
& absolute terrorists. With the latter I am disposed to class Mr. Jefferson. If he ranges himself 
with them it is not difficult to foresee that much difficulty is in store for our country—if he 
does not, they will soon become his enemies and calumniators.' ” Op, cit., IH, 11. 
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4 O Clock 


I have administerd the oath to tke President. You will before this reaches you see 
his inauguration speech. It is in'the general well judg? & conciliatory. It is in direct 
terms giving the lie to the violent party declamation which has elected him, but it 
is strongly characteristic of the general cast of his political theory.*" 


With great & sincere esteem 


I am dear Sir your obed' 
J MARSHALL 


10 As quoted by Beveridge: ““I have administered the oath to the Presdt. he writes 
Pinckney immediately after Jefferson had been inducted into office. “His inauguration speech ... 
is in general well judged and conciliatory. It is in direct terms giving the lie to the violent party 
declamation which has elected him, but it is strongly characteristic of the general cast of this 
political theory. ” Ibid., III, 18. 
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HISTORY OF THE ISLAMIC PEOPLES. By Carl Brockelmann, with a Review 
of Events, 1939-1947, by Moshe Perlmann, Translated by Joel Carmichael and 
Moshe Perlmann. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1947. Pp. xx, 582. $6.00.) 


Dr. Brockelmann in his brief and restrained preface modestly acknowledges 
the difficulties of his timely task, “to offer to those interested in questions of 
world politics a bird’s-eye view of the fortunes of the believers in Islam.” He 
divides the subject chronologically into five parts: the Arabs ard the Arab Empire; 
the Islamic Empire and its dissolution; the Ottoman Turks as the leading power 
in Islam; Islam in the nineteenth century; and the Islamic states after World War 
I. Since the author's survey ended in the spring of 1939, pertinent events until 
1946 have been added by one of the translators. Arabs occupy about one third 
of the pages and Turks about one half, while Persians, Mongols, Kabyles, Sud- 
anese, and Afghans make up the remainder. Completeness would have introduced 
the not unimportant Moslems of India, Indonesia, China, and Russia. In fact, 
the “believers in Islam” omitted from the book outnumber those included; during 
considerable periods some of them have maintained independent states and even 
powerful empires; Pakistan and Java are now regions of great and critical activity. 

The book includes eight sketch maps, a chronological table to 1939, a selected 
bibliography, and two nonanalytical indexes. The translation is occasionally in- 
felicitous but on the whole excellent in effect. Transliterations frequently differ 
from current usage: the Kaaba is given as the Ka‘bah, Omar Khayyam as ‘Umar 
ibn-al-Khaiyyam, and Abdul Mejid as Abd-al-Majid; usages are however consistent. 

The main substance of the work is narrative political kistory told with at- 
tention to action, color, and occasional humor. Since economic studies of the 
Islamic world have been on the whole woefully lacking, the author can hardly 
be blamed for confining such considerations to matters of taxation and legislation. 
He has included throughout sketches “of culture and intellectual life.” He in- 
troduces philosophers, legists, geographers, scientists, and, with perhaps undue 
emphasis, poets and romancers, Clear descriptions are presented of many buildings, 
perhaps not always with the best selection of subjects and proportion of words. 

In general the presentation of facts, as for example those concerning the life of 
the prophet Mohammed, follows accepted patterns. A reader can with comparative 
ease separate out the histories of Arabia, Egypt, Persia, Islamic Spain, and Turkey. 
Not so readily can he follow the fortunes of Islamic puritans and heretics, Sunnites, 
Shiites, Alids, and Sufis. 

The book is especially valuable for its grasp and range ir. all areas of central 
and western Islam. But it cannot be relied upon for complete accuracy of detail, 
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Use of some American monographs would have been helpful. A few ezamples 
of minor errors may be mentioned: fratricide in the Ottoman ruling housz began 
not with Mohammed II in 1451, but with Bayezid I in 1389 (p. 277); Suleiman 
the Magnificent annexed Hungary not in 1543 but in 1541 (p. 293); Suleiman's 
Grand Vizier Ibrahim was not a Greek but an Albanian (p. 307); the silver star 
whose repair was a cause of the Crimean War was not suspended in the air but 
let into the pavement at the traditional location of the birth of Jesus in the cave 
at Bethlehem (p. 364); Halide Edib is a great novelist, narrator, teacher, and 
stateswoman, but hardly a “poetess” (pp. 386 ff.); the Sakaria is a river and not a 
region (p. 441). 

Some subjects might well have been introduced or treated more amply, such as 
the earlier forms of the mosque at Medina and elsewhere, the circular outlines 
of old Bagcad, and the influence of the Crusaders in the Levant. Tewfik Fikret 
Bey does not appear among recent Turkish poets. A German may perhaps be 
excused for touching only lightly on the defeated Berlin-Bagdad aspirations of 
Kaiser Wilhelm II (p. 381). 

The influence of England in the Islamic world might have had greater and 
more systematic attention: she bolstered up the decaying Ottoman Empire, espe- 
cially from 1839 to 1891; she maintained strong and persistent opposition to 
Russia from 1799 to 1907; increasingly after the opening of the Suez Canal in 
1869 Britain claimed control as her “life-line” over communications across central 
Islam, with accompanying extensive interference in the internal affairs of most 
areas; and the acceptance by the Washington government of the inheritance and 
continuation of these policies is a major fact in current international relations. 
The great importance of petroleum deposits to the immediate past, the present, 
and the future of all Islamic lands appears very nearly to have escaped the zuthor’s 
attention; his continuator takes brief notice of it (p. 516). 

Subject to the cautions suggested, Dr. Brockelmann’s book is of first-class value 
and importance to scholars and to the public. 


University of Illinois ALBERT Howe LyBYER 


LES DOCTRINES POLITIQUES MODERNES. Introduction par B. Mirkine- 
Guetzévitch. (New York: Brentano's. 1947. Pp. 322. $2.50.) 


Turis work is composed of a series of essays most of which either constitute 
excellent summaries of their subject matter or throw new light on some particular 
movement or thinker. In the first group the discussion of “Doctrines géo- 
graphiques en politique” by J. Gottmann is exceptionally able and makes clear 
the basic distinctions between a sound political geography and the German brand 
of geopolitics, revealing in the process how the two developed and separated. In 
the second category, “Kant et la révolution française” by P. Schrecker is of special 
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significance as indicating the generally republican and liberal character of Kant's 
political thought, and as showing its relationship on the one hand to a major 
actual event, and on the other hand to his basic ethical system. Valuable too is 
“Le systéme politique de Charles Maurras” by Auguste Viatte, especially since 
brief summaries and analyses of the thought of Maurras, its historical foundations 
and its influence on French political developments which culminated in the 
Pétain regime, are not numerous. 

Nevertheless, save as a collection of essays on various topics in the realm of 
political theory and doctrine, mostly of a high level of indivicual excellence, the 
work is disappointing. First, to entitle it “Modern Political Doctrines” is surely 
a misnomer. It is not systematic, it does not cover the main issues in the realm of 
political ideas currently prevalent in any clear manner, it does not deal with the 
chief philosophers and controversialists of modern politics. Some of the essays, 
indeed, like the ones on Mirabeau and Rivarol, are primarily works of historical 
research. Interesting and valuable, they are in no sense analyses of contemporary 
political thought, save on the basis that all history is contemporary history. Should 
the term “modern” be used to cover roughly the last century and a half or longer, 
one would anticipate a more organized interpretation of the evolution of ideas 
and of the impact thereon of changing social conditions than is here presented. 

The editor of this work, Mirkine-Guetzévitch, in his introduction does indeed 
argue that this is a collaborative work in which certain currently important prob- 
lems are tackled by bringing to bear the viewpoints and the insights of persons 
in different branches of the social sciences and of philosophy. Yet the work lacks 
the necessary concentration and emphasis to achieve its professed purpose, Each 
writer has contributed an individual essay on a matter of moment to him. Such 
essays do not invariably constitute the best means to reveal currently significant 
issues, to present a clear thesis, or to bring out the special contribution of the 
author’s particular discipline. 

The work is divided into three parts. The first of these, we are told, is devoted 
to the “objet,” meaning presumably the actual problems of the state and theories 
about them. Included are discussions of political geography; the nature of power 
in a particular primitive society, that of the Nambikuara, a tribe in the Brazilian 
interior; a discussion of the development of the rights of man from natural law 
to international law; an analysis of the role of mythology and positivism in the 
concept of the state; and a discussion of the right of rebellion or insurrection, 
which is dominantly a discussion of ideas about the right of revolution, from the 
French Revolution on. Manifestly, such a series of essays is bound to contain 
many interesting insights and perceptions. The last three mentioned contain also 
much instructive historical material, while the second essay, on the Nambikuara, 
does lead to some rather significant generalizations as to the genesis of power and 
the existence of temperaments creating leaders and followers in all human socie- 
ties. Nevertheless, the whole section leaves one with the feeling of a very random 
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discussion of the problems, and throws only incidental light on the nature of the 
modern state and of the issues of ideas, beliefs, and forces prevalent therein. 

The second part deals with individual thinkers and political systems and is 
intended to illumine the issue between democratic and antidemocratic thought. Yet 
essays on Mirabeau, de Bonald, Kant, Rivarol, and Maurras hardly give an ade- 
quate or thorough presentation of the philosophic problems involved. Certainly 
for this purpose it would be possible to pick more central and systematic thinkers 
on many of the issues, even thouzh essays on the persons actually treated may 
have much incidental value because either their ideas are less well known or the 
particular aspect of them here treated has not been generally discussed. 

The third part is supposed to analyze the political doctrines of major current 
popular movements. It consists of two essays, one on the political doctrines of 
national sacialism which, while acding little new to our understanding thereof, 
constitutes a nice summary; and the other a discussion by the editor of tke repub- 
lican tradition in the political thaught of the Resistance movement. This essay 
may be useful as a summary of Resistance ideas, and for its revelation of at least 
some of their sources. But to argue that two essays together are adequate to the 
general purpose, or reveal and -llumine the range of popular political mcvements 
of the present day is signally misleading. 

This work then does not fulfil" its promise, does not bring to focus different 
disciplines and the insights of their practitioners on a common problem. It raises, 
indeed, the whole question whether such collaborative undertakings can be effec- 
tive. Certainly the type of work where authors collaborate under a particular 
editorship to make and execute a systematic plan is rarely satisfactory. Such books 
normally lack both freshness and conviction, Yet where, as here, these merits are 
retained, and the individual authors make genuine contributions along the lines 
of their own interests, there is almost necessarily an absence of unity and of system. 
Almost all these essays genuinely merit publication, and have value for various 
specialists. Indeed, as a collection of essays, the book would interest most political 
theorists and, in large part, the historians of political thought. In the reviewer’s 
judgment, however, the essays belong properly in periodicals, or, if put within the 
covers of a book, should have appeared under a less definitive title and without 
claim to systematic purpose. 


University of Washington Thomas Į. Cook 


OPERATION VICTORY. By Ma:or-General Sir Francis de Guingand, Chief of 
Staff, Eighth Army, 1942-43, Chief of Staff, 21st Army Group, 1944-45. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1947. Pp. 488. $3.75.) 


Operation Victory is a notable contribution to the serious literature of the war. 
The author, who has had a rather wide experience in the higher realms of the 
military art and who served as ch-ef of staff to Field Marshal Montgomery, has 
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produced a first-rate account of the Mediterranean and western European cam- 
paigns in which he served. This book will have an honorable place on the shelves 
of the military historian. Others will find in it valuable comments on the relation- 
ship between high politics and military strategy. The story of the Greek campaign 
ought to be read in connection with present American foreign policy. 

Critics of Montgomery will find a surprisingly calm appraisal of the British 
commander. Although de Guingand considered that the field marshal had the 
ideal soldier’s temperament, he was also aware of certain weaknesses. As far as 
military ability is concerned, he believes that Montgomery was better at the set 
piece than in the fluid exploitation battle. 

The greatest interest will be centered on what the authcr has to say about 
the controversies swirling around Montgomery. He emphasizes that the British 
failure to seize Caen was due to several causes: limitations on British manpower; 
concentrations of German armor; the defensive nature of the terrain; bad weather 
and a delayed build-up of supplies; the arrival of German reinforcements; and 
the danger of a German counterstrcke at the supply beaches. 

The Falaise Gap was not closed, according to the author, because a larger 
envelopment towards the Seine and Paris was underway, there were difficulties in 
co-ordinating air support, and break-through conditions were not present in front 
of Montgomery. Limitations were placed on Bradley so as to avoid the danger of 
mixing the Allied armies. These arguments will hardly be convincing to General 
Bradley’s staff and to students of the problem. 

De Guingand disagreed with Montgomery’s contention that the proper strategy 
after the Seine crossings was to make a coastal thrust across the Rhine and into 
Germany north of the Ruhr. Such a move, he felt, would have been a gamble 
which probably would have failed. This would have been followed, he believed, 
by a crisis between the Anglo-American allies. Eisenhower’s strategy, which was 
adopted, and with which the author agreed, was to close up the Allied armies 
upon the Rhine before attempting the thrust into Germany. 


University of Minnesota BopNEY C, LozHR 


Ancient and Medieval History 


PHILO: FOUNDATIONS OF RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY IN JUDAISM, 
CHRISTIANITY, AND ISLAM. Two volumes. By Harry Austryn Wolfson, 
Nathan Littauer Professor of Hebrew Literature and Philosophy in Harvard 
University. [Structure and Growth of Philosophic Systems from Plato to 
Spinoza, 11.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1947. Pp. xvi, 462; xiv, 
531. $10.00.) 


Teese two brilliant and surpassingly erudite volumes on Philo (ca. 20 B.c.-40 
A.D.) form Book II of a series of studies under the general title, “Structure and 
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growth of philosophic systems from Plato to Spinoza.” The main thesis of the 
work is that the history of philosophy for seventeen centuries, from Fhilo to 
Spinoza, was a restatement and development by Christian, Muslim, and Jewish 
philosophers, writing in Greek, Latin, Syriac, Arabic, and Hebrew, of the funda- 
mental principles of religious philosophy laid down by Philo. In fourteen chapters 
of monographic dimensions Professor Wolfson deals with the major problems of 
philosophy, and provides an introduction to the treatment of these problems in 
subsequent philosophic literature, 

The student of history will take special interest in the sections in which the 
author gives a new evaluation of the cultural and political position of Alexandrian 
Judaism in its Hellenistic environment. Similarly, he will find here for the first 
time a detailed examination of the Jewish political theory which was worxed out 
by Philo in criticism of the political theories of the Greeks, and which subse- 
quently became the basis of what passes as the political theory of Christianity 
and the church fathers. Historians will profit also from the penetrating discussion 
of the Greek concept of natural law, of the introduction by Philo of the idea of 
divine natural law, of the definition of democracy, of the relation between church 
and state, oí the future ideal commonwealth, and of the relation between Polybius 
and Philo on the theory of the cycles of the rise and fall of states and naticns. 

In his critique of Philo, Professor Wolfson uses what he describes as tke hypo- 
thetico-deductive method of text study, the purpose of which, he says, “is to re- 
construct the latent processes of reasoning that always lie behind uttered words, 
and to try to determine the true meaning of what is said by tracing back the story 
of how it came to be said, and why it is said in the mgnner in which it is said” 
(I, 107). This analysis, which is worked out with great logic and accuracy, is 
notable for rare keenness of insight and for a style of unusual clarity and felicity. 

We have here not only by far the best and most detailed treatise on Philo that 
has ever appeared but also an invaluable presentation of the subject matter of the 
philosophy of religion. It contains exactly what the author says it does, the founda- 
tions of religious philosophy in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam; and the challeng- 
ing thesis it presents is one which will have to be taken into account by all 
medievalists. Professor Wolfson has made a unique contribution, which ne theolo- 
gian or student of intellectual history can afford to neglect. 


Harvard University, Mirton V. Awastos 
Dumbarton Oaks 


THE ATTALIDS OF PERGAMON. By Esther V. Hansen, Professor of Classical 
Languages in Elmira College. [Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, Volume 
XXIX.] (Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1947. Pp. xxxvi, 464. $4.50.) 

A NEw comprehensive work on the kingdom of Pergamum has been in order 
for some time, in view of the steadily growing accumulation of new archaeological ' 
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evidence and the numerous special studies which various aspects of that evidence 
have provoked. The Attalids of Pergamon is evidently intended to make good the 
deficiency. The author says no more than that she is attempting to supply “within 
the compass of a single volume, a picture of this Hellenistic city” (p. vii); but the 
time and effort which she has unquestionably devoted to the book, and the minute 
detail which prevails in much of it, indicate that she intends the picture to be a 
comprehensive one, 

As a comprehensive study, however, the book is deficient in several respects. 
There is a fault in Dr. Hansen’s approach which is suggested in the statement of 
purpose quoted above: the Attalid dynasty from the first ruled over more than a 
city, and the kingdom of the later Attalids, of which Pergamum the city was no 
more than the capital, comprised a good portion of Asia Minor. The book does, of 
course, deal with the state of the Attalids rather than the city oz Pergamum alone; 
but one feels throughout that the author's chief interest is the city, and more specifi- 
cally the physical city as revealed by the excavations. 

The survey of Pergamene political and military history (chapters 1-w) is on ihe 
whole complete in point of detail. Its usefulness is diminished by an extreme con- 
densation which frequently makes the sequence of events hard to grasp. This is 
particularly true in the treatment of the relations of Pergamam with the other 
Hellenistic states. If more space had been devoted to explaining how the affairs of 
Macedon, of the Seleucid Empire, of Rome, gradually developed toward contact 
and conflict with the Attalid kingdom, their later relations with that kingdom 
would emerge much more clearly. The most notable weakness of this section, how- 
ever, is the complete absegce of any consideration of Attalid po-icy. Dr. Hansen in 
no case tells us at what objectives the various sovereigns were aiming, or how the 
events she narrates affected the success or failure of those aims. If we are not in- 
formed on these points, a historical narrative can be no more than a mere chronicle 
o? events, devoid of significance. 

The discussion of Attalid political and economic institutions in chapter vr is dis- 
appointingly cursory. An excellent model for the treatment of these topics in the 
Hellenistic states is provided by Elias Bickermann's Institutions des Séleucides: 
any treatment which aims at completeness should approximate at least the scope 
and organization of this admirable study, if it may not possess its brilliance. Dr. 
Hansen’s chapter covers little more than fifty pages; and the partial value which 
might attach to a brief survey of the subject is lost by the sacrifice of organization 
to excessive, and not always relevant, detail. Social organization—a subject of great 
interest in the Hellenistic monarchies, which united so many widely different 
social structures—is hardly touched upon. Of the five classes of Pergamene society 
mentioned (p. 173), only one, the military, receives any adequate consideration. 

When we turn to the chapters on the art and architecture af the city of Perga- 
mum, the increased interest of the author is plainly apparent. For the first time 
the discussion shows fluency and clarity, and a certain measure of original con- 
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tribution. Chapters vir and vir contain an interesting and informative summary 
of the artistic and architectural discoveries of the excavators of Pergamum. Chap- 
ters 1x and x, on Attalid patronage of learning and the cults of Pergamum respec- 
tively, do not present much that is new, but the material gains in significance by 
its unification. 

It is unfortunate, under the circumstances, that Dr. Hansen did not abandon 
the idea of a comprehensive study and confine herself to the subjects of tkese final 
chapters, The political history and the institutions of the Attalid monarchy de- 
serve to be presented as more than a background to the art and architecture of the 
city of Pergamum. 


University of Texas Epwarp L. CANNAN 


SAINTS’ LIVES AND CHRONICLES IN EARLY ENGLAND: TOGETHER 
_ WITH THE FIRST ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE OLDEST 
LIFE OF POPE ST. GREGORY THE GREAT BY A MONK OF WHITBY 
AND THE LIFE OF ST. GUTHLAC OF CROWLAND BY FELIX, By 
Charles W. Jones, Associate Professor of English, Cornell University. [Roman- 
esque Literature, Volume 1.] (Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1947. Pp. 

xiii, 232. $3.00.) 

Proressor C. W. Jones, whose edition of Bede’s Opera de Temporibus is well 
known and valued by all students of seventh and eighth century life and literature, 
has now turned his attention to the saints’ lives and chronicles written in England 
before the year 750, concentrating on certain works of Iggde, especially the Lives of 
the Abbots, the Life of St. Cuthbert and the Ecclesiastical History, on the Life of 
St. Wilfrid by Eddius Stephanus and the Life of St. Guthlac by Felix, and the 
anonymous lives of St. Cuthbert, St. Gregory, and St. Ceolfrith. 

He complains, with truth, that these books have often been neglected or 
studied primarily as sources of factual knowledge, not as literary works. His ob- 
ject is a literary criticism of these Latin texts, which he calls “Romanesque” liter- 
ature, Is “Romanesque” a suitable title for these works, half of which have little 
connection with any Roman or even sub-Roman culture, except the language they 
were written in? Their atmosphere is rather that of the Egyptian desert or the 
Irish monastery. In fact it is curious how little Professor Jones has taken into con- 
sideration the Irish influence on the writings of the time. Has he forgotten that 
Aldfrith, half Irishman, was on the throne of Northumbria for twenty years of 
Bede's lifetime? He must have done so or he would not have thought that Bede 
was joking when he referred.to the Irish as a “harmless nation which had always 
been most friendly to the English” (p. 67). 

Professor Jones emphasizes the point that these works all had some connection 
with chronological study, and no one has a better right to do so, for probably no 
living scholar has a wider knowledge of seventh century chronography and chron- 
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ographers. But it is when he discusses the literary make-up of these works that one 
begins to question his attitude. The basic trouble is that Jones cannot accept the 
' fact that these early medieval writers, including Bede with his scientific outlook, 
actually believed in miracles. Norman Baines once said, “If your mind becomes 
queasy at the very idea of a miracle, the early middle ages is not the proper field 
for your study.” Jones attempts to show that these hagiographical works are mere 
vague conventional studies in the miraculous, ethically but not factually true, and 
that the writers did not expect that they would be taken as fact—hence the con- 
ventional pattern. Thus, on page 56, he seeks to describe Bede’s Life of Cuthbert 
in terms of his theory, in a paragraph of which almost every sentence is capable 
of refutation: there are dates (of a sort) in the Life (chaps. 4, 7, 10, 15, 24-end); 
there are measures of length and breadth (chaps. 17, 21); there are technical titles 
of nobility other than the king (chaps. 15, 25); food zs eaten (dolphin’s or por- 
poise’s flesh): which certainly was not eaten in “Old Testament Palestine.” In 
fact, I hope that I may some day have the pleasure of taking Professor Jones “to 
Farne Island and with Bede’s Life of St. Cuthbert in my hand identifying with 
ease every place mentioned in chapters 17-21! It is, of course, true that the pattern 
ot these Lives was laid down from the preface to the miracles at the tomb. It is 
also equally true that the Life depends on the growth of the local saga about the 
saint which began even before his death. But to make the whole Life a mere 
literary convention ethically though not factually true is too much to expect of 
the age. And the naming of witnesses, usually living men and easily accessible— 
necessary ‘when the stories told were miraculous, obviously unnecessary for mere: 
matters of everyday fact--was surely more than conventional. 

Professor Jones has added a translation of the Whitby Life of St. Gregory and 
Felix’s Life of St, Guthlac. A comparison between Jones's translation of the latter 
and Birch’s text reveals in the preface alone such a collection of mistranslations 
that one wonders how they could appear with the imprimatur of Cornell Uni- 
versity. On page 125 he confuses fastibus with fastis; a-few lines below he trans- 
lates Caecitas in Scripturis ignorantia est as “blindness is ignorance of the Scrip- 
tures”; again on the same page he takes portum as portam, making nonsense of 
the sentence; stilum flectendo becomes “bridling our style” where it obviously 
means “taking up the pen”; but worst of all, because he makes his argument de- 
pend on it, is the sentence just below—quantacumque de vitae ipsius ortonomia 
stilo perstrincxero—which, with a magnificent disregard of grammar, he trans- 
` lates “whatever I shall have constructed. about his life according to proper literary 
convention,” or alternatively (p. 87), “whatever of his life I may have set down in 
orthonomic style.” Similar, if less startling, inaccuracies are scattered throughout 
the piece. 

But in spite of these serious blemishes, which one hopes will be very carefully 
eliminated or corrected in a later edition, what Professor Jones has to say about 
seventh century chronography has to be listened to with the greatest respect; and 
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there is much in the book that is helpful and provocative though perhaps few 
medieval scholars will be willing to accept all his conclusions without demur. 


Durham, England BERTRAM COLGRAVE 


Modern European History 


THE WRITINGS AND SPEECHES OF OLIVER CROMWELL. With an 
Introduction, Notes, and ar account of his life by Wilbur Cortez Abbott, 
Francis Lee Higginson Professor of History, Emeritus, Harvard University. 
With the assistance of Madeleine R. Gleason and Catherine D. Crane. Volume 
IV, THE PROTECTORATE, 1655-1658. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1647. Pp. xvi, 1085. $7. 50.) 


Tx writer of this review was a contemporary of Professor Abbott at Balliol 
College, Oxford, just half a century ago. He cannot but begin by saluting the 
memory of an old comrade and friend. If only Professor Abbott could himself 
have seen the completion of his lorg labors! It is ten years since the first volume 
appeared, and he was then well advanced in his sixties. Laboravit sustinens; he 
worked to the last and finished his course. The four volumes are completed; and 
the great monument to Oliver Cromwell stands four-square. 

The last volume covers the last three years, from October, 1655, to Sestember 
3, 1658, the day of Cromwell’s death. The author, in his preface, justly claims 
that the full reports of conversetions with the Protector, made by the diplomatic 
agents of foreign powers, which are here printed for the first timie, are an addi- 
tion to historical knowledge. Indeed they are a double addition: not only do they 
afford new insight into Cromwell’s character but they also furnish new evidence 
for a judgment on the attitude of England to his government in its final years. 
There is another thing which may also be said of the author’s long and exhaustive 
researches. He collected, while thers was yet time, material of which the original 
copies may now have disappezred in the chaos and confusion of war. In the 
“conflict with oblivion” he rendered a singular service to the memory of Cromwell. 

The general scheme of this final volume is the same as that of the preceding 
volumes, and the general judgment passed by the reviewer in the previous notices 
which he had the honor of writing (see American Historical Review, XLIII, 372; 
XLV, 859; LI, 109) must be repeated in this final notice. As in the third volume, 
so in the fourth, there are appendixes containing the treaties made with, and the 
Latin letters sent to, foreign powers during the period; but the fourth volume also 
contains lists of the dignities conferred by Cromwell and of Cromwellian officials, 
and it further includes a full bibliography of works on Cromwell published from 
1929 to 1944, which serves as an addition and supplement to the la a of 
Oliver Cromwell published in 1¢29. 

A final chapter, entitled “Tre Fame of Cromwell,” reviews the verdicts which 
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have been passed on Cromwell during the ages by different writers. (The chapter 
is a revised form of an essay which originally appeared as -ong ago as 1913.) It 
shows the wide range of Professor Abbott's reading; but it does not give—what 
many of us greatly longed to see—the author's own final judgment of the man in 
whose company he had spent so many years of his life. We are left with two 
brief sentences in the penultimate paragraph of his penultimate chapter. “He led 
Puritanism to military victory and glory, overthrew Anglicanism—if only for 
a time—broke through the divinity that hedged in a king, and set up a brief 
personal dictatorship. That was the sum of his worldly achievement—that and 
his insistence on ‘toleration.’ ” But was that really the sum? 

It would almost seem as if Professor Abbott, by dint of living so long with 
Cromwell, had become disillusioned. He saw the “Dictator” in him (perhaps con- 
temporary events led to that result), but he failed to see the “Seeker,” who was 
trying to find his way to the purposes of God. Again and again, in this last 
volume, he turns a skeptical eye on its subject. This is notable in the preface before, 
and the comment after, his reprint of Cromwell's great speech of September 17, 
1656 —perhaps the greatest and most revealing of all the speeches he delivered. In 
his preface to it he speaks of it as “verbose, dogmatic, repetitious, even at times 
dull.” In the comment which succeeds it he remarks that it “left something to be 
desired, if one may trust such contemporary accounts of it as we have.” But again 
one asks, is that really all there is to be said? 

It is somewhat sad that Professor Abbott should have ended on this note of 
doubt and melancholy. There are specks enough on Cromwell; and he himself, 
when his portrait was being painted, was frank enough to desire that they should . 
not be omitted. And no doubt, in his last years, he was a weary man, wearily 
toiling among many difficulties. He could not keep the “bright speed” he had in 
his prime. But the reviewer will always be moved, as long as he lives, by Crom- 
well's dying ejaculations and the passion of his last prayer. Professor Abbott notes 
that “it is not easy to assess the value of reported death-bed scenes or utterances.” 
True. But one thing is sure—that the “Seeker” was seeking still at the last, and 
trying to find his way to God. 


Cambridge, England Ernest BARKER 


LORD COCHRANE, SEAMAN—RADICAL—LIBERATOR: A LIFE OF 
THOMAS, LORD COCHRANE, 10TH EARL OF EUNDONALD. By 
Christopher Lloyd. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1947. Pp. 
Vill, 222. $4.00.) 


Tuts well-written short life does full justice to one of the great gentlemen 
rebels of the romantic age, an officer, pamphleteer, soldier of fortune, speculator, 
and radical politician, equipped with very little theoretical baggage but with a 
great deal of energy and native ability. The best portions of the book deal with 
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Lord Cochrane’s activities at sea, Here Mr. Lloyd, a tutor at the Royal Naval Col- 
lege, is very much at home, and muck: of his material will be familiar to admirers 
of his life of Marryat or of his equally able short history of the Royal Navy in the 
nineteenth century. When Lord Cochrane was elected to Parliament in 1800 as a 
young and famous naval captain, he was, with Sir Francis Burdett, the only link 
between the House of Commons and the parliamentary reform movement outside 
its walls. “At first he tried to combine the professions of naval officer and Radical 
politician, but they soon proved incompatible, and when his naval career ran upon 
the rocks he devoted himself with the greatest energy, but with an almost com- 
plete lack of success, to a frontal assault on that jungle of corruption which his 
friend Cobbe:t used to call ‘the THING? ” In this part of the story, Mr. Lloyd 
handles his materials very well, though he is quite properly convinced that it is 
next to impossible to determine the fects in the stock exchange scandal which was 
used by Cochrane's opponents to drive him from the navy and the House. In spite 
of his public disgrace, Cochrane was again returned to Parliament during the 
reformers’ bleakest years, until he went abroad in 1818 as one of a numerous band 
of English adventurers to fight for Latin-American independence. 

Though Mr. Lloyd does not use any Spanish or Portuguese materials in his 
story of the admiral’s adventures in Chile and Brazil, it is clear that Cochrane ac- 
quitted himself with ability and dignity, until he attempted to bring some sort of 
order to the semipiratical navy of Greece. When he returned from Greece after 
the battle of Navarino, a sea fight in which the Greek navy did not take part and 
about which its admiral was very pcorly informed, he was fifty-three. From this 
time until his death in 1860 at the age of eighty-five, he fought with his accustomed 
vigor to rehabilitate his honor and his fortunes in England—by petitions, lawsuits, 
memorials, and a flood of propaganda pamphlets. As the political scene changed 
he again took his place as an honored officer and gentleman, to experiment with 
early steam engines and to bombard the admiralty during the Crimean War with 
a series of typical projects for the defeat of Russia. 

Though the story of the soldier of fortune in the nineteenth century remains to 
be written, this short volume is an excellent footnote to the separate histcries of 
the Royal Navy, parliamentary reform, and Latin-American and Greek inde- 
pendence. It is an excellent case study of one of the more turbulent characters of 
the romantic age, and a useful reminder that the English Radicals, who now 
appear so tame and unexciting, were real fighters. 


Duke University THEODORE Ropp 


INQUIRY INTO THE HISTORY OF PRICES IN HOLLAND. Volume J, 
WHOLESALE PRICES AT THE EXCHANGE OF AMSTERDAM, 1585- 
1914, RATES OF EXCHANGE AT AMSTERDAM, 1609-1914. By N. W. 
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Posthumus, Professor in Economic History at the University of Amsterdam, 
[Publications of the International Scientific Committee on Price History.] 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1946. Pp. cxviii, 32, 660. 50 guilders.) 


Tuts massive book—it weighs five pounds—brings the study of price history, 
planned two decades ago by Sir William Beveridge and the late Professor Edwin F. 
Gay, nearer to completion. Only the second Dutch volume and three of the four 
English installments remain to be published. It was feared, when the Germans 
seized Holland, that Professor Posthumus’ assignment might not be fulfilled, but 
he managed to get his first volume out in his native tongue in 1943 and has fol- 
lowed it up with this version in English. The translation is literal rather than 
literary, and the proofreader was not well versed in the contents of an English 
dictionary. Nevertheless the volume can'be used without difficulty by those not 
acquainted with the Dutch language. 

Amsterdam’s function as a world market between 1600 and 1800 is well 
revealed by the list of more than two hundred commodities for which Posthumus 
has been able to compile price series, His source of information has been the 
weekly and then semiweekly lists of “prices current” compiled by “sworn brokers” 
to record the wholesale prices at which goods had been sold on the Amsterdam 
Produce Exchange during the preceding days. The time span is from 1585 to 
1914, but, since it was no one’s business to keep a file of the lists, the figures are 
scanty until 1624 and there are long gaps at crucial periods after that date. Of the 
commodities about half are foodstuffs—domestic, European, Oriental, and Amer- 
ican; a quarter are textile raw materials or finished piece goods from various parts 
of Europe and farther afield; the rest are dyes, metals, naval stores, chemicals, 
Marseilles soap, and opium. The prices are given monthly, but there is an average 
annual figure as well. The raw figures are then translated into “relative prices” for 
periods of five and of ten years, with 1721-1745 as the base period. They are com- 
bined and transformed into index numbers, both weighted and unweighted, and 
for purposes of international comparison they are calculated in terms of silver and 
of gold. Finally, there is a list of foreign exchange rates from 1609 to 1914. In 
short, the book is about as thorough and competent in its method as is humanly 
possible. 

In an introduction covering about a hundred pages Professor Posthumus de- 
scribes his sources and the way he has handled them, but he gives us scarcely any 
of his own conclusions or observations. In effect he echoes Sir William Beveridge’s 
peroration, “The figures must tell their story, for I have no story to tell.” Most of 
us are bound to regret this reticence. It is true that the graphs based on the index 
numbers give us a welcome curve of price trends for the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; also that the cycle historians will have many a field day with the monthly 
returns. But for all except the specialist the task of reading, not to mention digest- 
ing, the six hundred pages of tables will be a strain on the eyes, mind, and lap. So 
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long as one can keep alert, some interesting questions will pop up calling for an- 
swers that must be sought elsewhere; such as, for instance, the reason for the 
decline in prices from the 1650’s to the 1680’s—was this what was worrying Col. 
bert and making him believe that the world had become a “mature” static 
economy?——cr the causes and consequences of declining prices during the first 
half of the eighteenth century, the gradual rise thereafter, and the rapid advance 
from about 1780. How far did the rising figures after 1750 affect or stimulate 
American expansion in the production of cotton, potash, and wheat for export? 
Why did bullets rise little in price when a war broke out and lose some of that 
advance even while the war continued? Why the relative stability of prices in the 
metal marke: during much of the eighteenth century? How and why did monop- 
oly maintain a steady price for 169 of Professor Posthumus” 223 articles at one 
time or another? 

Unfortunately the tables do not help us to answer some questions. There is no 
record of the cost of building materials, and so we learn nothing about the French 
and English complaint that the Dutch got ship lumber more cheaply than did their 
rivals. There is nothing on shipping freights and little promise that there will be 
anything in the next volume; hence we cannot check on the other oft-repeated 
statement that Dutch freight rates were much lower than those of other lands. 
Yet it is sheer ingratitude to grumble at what is not there or at being challenged 
to work hard on what is. The finished product of the price historian is the raw 
material for the rest of us; for its manufacture other ingredients are needed, plenty 
of hard work, and a considerable amount of imagination. The book therefore may 
serve as the starting point for many a seminar. 


University of Minnesota Hersert Heaton 


THE FIRST TRIPLE ALLIANCE: THE LETTERS OF CHRISTOPHER 
LINDENOV, DANISH ENVOY TO LONDON, 1668-1672. Translated and 
Edited, with an historical introduction by Waldemar Westergaard, Professor 
of History, University of California, Los Angeles. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1947. Pp. lxxviii, 528. $6.00.) 


Tune title of Professor Westergaard’s edition of Christopher Lindenov’s letters 
is not wholly adequate. The letters do not contribute much to our knowledge of 
the astute diplomacy by which Louis XIV and Marquess de Lionne dissolved the 
Anglo-Dutch-Swedish Triple Alliance of 1668 and won England and Sweden 
as allies of France against the Dutch republic. Lindenov belonged as “resident” 
to the diplomatic small fry, and the more important negotiations—also those be- 
tween England and Denmark which resulted in the treaty of July, 1670—were 
carried on over his head. What Lindenov writes about international affairs is 
mostly secondhand stuff. The book, nevertheless, must be hailed as a valuable 
contribution to the study of the seventeenth century, mainly because it gives an 
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interesting picture of the political scene in London during the years in question. 
The young Danish diplomatist obviously possessed good saurces of information 
and shows himself a shrewd observer of English politics and parliamentary life. 
Read for instance his commentary on the quarrel between the Lords and Commons 
about the bill of jurisdiction in November, 1669: 

It is to be wondered that, with so many high personages with positions at court, 
so many lords and sons of lords, with all the judges of Ergland, a part of the 
aldermen of London, and so many jurists depending upon -hem (of which per- 
sons the lower house is in the main made up), a strong encugh party could not 
be formed in the lower house so that their supporters could have prevailed against 
those who brought about the rejection of the said draft [pp. 178-79]. 


When Westergaard describes Lindenov as a poor Danish stylist, it is not 
quite just. Danish of the seventeenth century was more archaic than contemporary 
French and English, and Lindenov wrote the Danish of his day rather better than 
most of his countrymen. In some places the erudite editor hes misunderstood the 
Danish original. The Anglo-Swedish treaty of 1665 was not signed “at Coventry” 
(p. 39), but by (“ved”) Henry Coventry. Lindenov does not write “quelsozt,” a 
word unknown in Danish (p. 100), but “guelsott,” i.e. jaundice. “Mumme” (p. 
339) is not cardamom, as Westergaard guesses, but a sort of strong German beer. 
Other instances of insufficient philological insight might be given. 

The introduction and the notes reveal extensive research, but occasionally the 
American historian loses his way in the tangled forest of seventeenth century 
European history. The French diplomatist Honoré de Courtin (1627-1703) is con- 
fused (p. 6) with Antoine de Courtin (1622-85; cf. Svenskt biografiskt leksikon, 
EX [1931], 14-21). “M. Boreel” (p. 9) is Johan Boreel, ambassador in England, 
1667-1672, not Jacob Boreel, The Spanish ambassador in London, 1668, was the 
count of Molina, not the spurious “count of Dona” (p. 41). “M. Gabel” (p. 102) 
is not the stadholder Christopher Gabel, but his son Frederick Gabel, envoy in 
Paris; “M. von Rhede” (p. 167) neither Baron Reede van Amerongen nor Frederik 
van Reede, but Hendrik, Baron van Reede tot Renswoude, Dutch ambassador in 
Madrid, 1656-1669. “Grotius” (p. 166) is no doubt Pieter de Groot, second son 
of the famous Hugo Grotius, Dutch ambassador in Stockholm, 1668-1670; “M. 
Opdam” (p. 256) Jacob van Wassenaer, Baron van Obdam (1635-1714), son of 
the famous admiral of the same name; “captain Adeler” (p. 259) not the admiral 
Cort Adeler but his son Sivert Adeler; “Holes” (p. 312, read: Holck) not Lord 
Denzil Holles, but the governor of Cronborg Castle, Eiler Holck; “the Duke of 
Lorraine” (p. 444) not Charles II but Charles TV. The uridentified religious 
author “Gelly” (p. 65) is possibly the Frisian reformer Gellius (Jelle) Snecanus. 
About General Paul Wúrtz (p. 363) the editor might have found information 
in Dansk biografisk Leksikon (1933-44, XXVI, 363-64). But who is the enigma- 
tical “prince of Hamburg” (p. 4)? Enigmatical too is the passage about Lord 
Arlington's wife on page 26, but a note, informing the reader that Arlington and 
Lord Ossory (cf. p. 32) were married to the two Dutch sisters Beverweert, might 
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have given some elucidation. A gecgraphical lapse is the interrogative identification 
of the “castle of Siebourge,” seized by the duke of Neuburg in February, 1670, 
with “Seebrugge” (p. 194). The Flemish coastal harbor Zeebrugge (well known 
from World War I) did not exist in the seventeenth century, and a warlike expedi- 
tion of the minor duke palatine ož Neuburg to the coast of West Flanders would 
have been sheer madness. “Siebourge” is Siegburg, east of the Rhine, near Bonn. 
This criticism of a few details should not diminish the debt due to Prefessor 
Westergaard from students of the seventeenth century for his valuable work. 


Copenhagen, Denmark ~ C., O, Bécorrp-ANDERSEN 


FREDERICK THE GREAT: THE RULER, THE WRITER, THE MAN. By 
G. P. Gooch. (New York: Alzred A. Knopf. 1947. Pp. ix, 376, iv. $5.00.) 


Dr. Gooch’s delightful and informing study differs in purpose and method 
from the crdinary biographies, of which there are plenty—the monumental 
Koser for the serious student, and Carlyle, Reddaway, Norwood Young, Gaxotie, 
and others for the general reader. His purpose “is to portray a unique and many- 
sided personality, at once fascinacing and repulsive, from various angles, though 
no attempt has been made to cover the whole field.” His method is to let Frederick 
tell as far as possible in his own words about his family, friends, and ideas by 
abundant quotation or condensazion from the king’s very voluminous writings. 
He thus gives the reader a vivid and direct approach to the psychology of the man 
who was more feared and respected than loved by his family and subjects, who 
held his own against France’s most brilliant writer, and who dragged Prussia from 
weakness to first-rank strength among the great powers of Europe. 

This method of letting Old Fritz argue his own case and have free rein for his 
views naturally results in a rather favorable impression of the king. In an inter- 
esting final chapter, “Through German Eyes,” Dr. Gooch summarizes what 
Germans—especially German historians—have thought of Frederick, a matter 
“of peculiar significance in view of their craving for leadership, their political 
romanticism, their worship of efficiency, their intellectual glorification of war.” 
Practically all these German writers, except Onno Klopp, Max Lehmann, and 
Werner Hegemann, are enthusiastic admirers and patriotic defenders of the 
genius whom Lord Rosebery called the Patron Saint of Germany. This redressing 
of the balence in Frederick’s favor is perhaps just as well in view of the excessive 
blame heaped upon him since -914 as the cynical father of Prussian militarism, 
aggressive and preventive war, and general perfidy. : 

After three political chapters on Prussia’s rise to power through Frederick’s 
wars and diplomacy, Dr. Goock comes back to the extraordinary formative years 
of Frederick’s youth—the harsaness of the drillsergeant father, the attempted 
flight with Katte, followed by the happy years of music, poetry, and political study 
at Rheinsberg. Then follows the portrait of “The Philosopher of Sans Souci” as * 
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drawn unfavorably by diplomats like Hanbury-Williams, Andrew Mitchell, and 
Hugh Elliott, and favorably by more intimate friends like De Catt, Thiébault, 
Zimmermann, and above all by Voltaire. Two chapters on the king and his most 
distinguished guest, “Honeymoon” and “Disenchantment,” contain much that 
is fresh and new on the subject that has been dealt with by so many writers. 
Frederick’s close but not unclouded relations with the only two members of his 
family whom he really cared for—his sister Wilhelmina and his brother Prince 
Henry—each rate a chapter. Finally, there are excellent critical analyses of Fred- 
erick’s Antimachiavel, political testaments, and histories of Brandenburg and of 
his own times. 

Dr. Gooch brings out very little about what Frederick thought and did in re- 
gard to law and currency reform, taxation, banking, mining, manufactures, trans- 
portation, and other measures of economic recovery in the second half of the 
reign to repair the. war damages of the first half. The reader may wish that he had 
been as much intrigued by the economic and administrative material in the Acta 
Borussica as by the king’s personal and political relations. 


Harvard University Stoney B. Fay 


RUSSIAN RADICALS LOOK TO AMERICA, 1825-1894. By David Hecht. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1947. Pp. ix, 242. $4.00.) 


THE author of this penetrating study introduces six Russian revolutionary 
figures who looked upon the United States as a model democratic society. Those 
were Herzen, Ogarev, Bakunin, Chernyshevski, Lavrov, and Chaikovski. Of the 
ten chapters only one dedicated to Ogarev is a pale and happily short account; 
the other nine are far more gratifying, skillfully tracing the political faith which 
these men professed with apostolic zeal, the hopes they cherished and often found 
dashed to the ground. The most fascinating chapter is the one on Nicholas Chai- 
kovski. Here an account is given of his participation in the Progressive Com- 
munity at Cedar Vale, Kansas, and his experience with the Shakers at the Son 
Yea colony some forty miles from Rochester, New York. It is an illuminating 
story. Students of both American and Russian- history are urged to consult Dr. 
Hecht's work, which, though based on secondary Russian and American sources, 
nevertheless represents an original undertaking. 

‘ On some points I hesitatingly disagree with the author. For instance, it is 
somewhat doubtful whether “Herzen above all looked to the United States for 
consolation ... when the going in Europe seemed too difficult” (p. 4). The more 
dificult the going became in the West, the more Herzen placed his faith in the 
inherent virtues of the Russian people. To say that Dostoevski was a socialist 
in his early days (p. 5) is incorrect: he was one of the most conservative members 
of the Petrashevsky circle, which had an intrinsic aversion to Western socialism. 
It would be historically unjust to say that the Russian government never learned 
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the English lesson of combating revolution by timely reforms (pp. 8-9). One may 
recall the Great Reforms or Stolypin's legislative program to challenge this sweep- 
ing assumption. Dr. Hecht states that the early Russian socialists identified the 
“people” with the peasants and not with the proletariat (p. 11). There was hardly 
a proletariat in existence at that time in Russia. It is perfectly true that the Decem- 
brist Nikita Muraviev was influenced considerably by American constitutionalism, 
but it would be erroneous to assume the same in regard to Pestel, as the author 
does (p.18). 

These are a few of the minor flaws one finds, but they do not mar the other- 
wise helpful study of a long-neglected subject at last admirably accomplished by 
Dr. Hecht. 


Stanford University ANATOLE G. Mazour 


FERDINAND LASSALLE: ROMANTIC REVOLUTIONARY. By David 
Footman, (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1947. Pp. xx, 251. $3.50.) 


Mr. Footman, whose previous works have been principally in the field of 
fiction, has chosen, writing on Lassalle, to stick very closely to his subject’s person- 
ality and day-to-day activities. This is in no sense a “Life and Times” biography. 
The result is a book which leaves the reader with a curious sensation of emptiness. 
A colorful and rich personality has been delineated, the reader’s attention has 
been held constantly by the good literary style, but the background is only sketched 
in and remains two-dimensional. Lassalle postures in a vacuum. When one realizes 
that the background is composed of equal portions of socialism and nationalism, 
two of the most vital forces in modern society, this omission becomes the more 
regrettable. 

A heavy emphasis is laid on Lassalle's early life; in fact the part dealing with 
his last three decisive years is well less than half the book. While this corrects 
the situation of unbalance to be found in earlier lives of Lassalle, it tends to lessen 
the subject’s importance. Those early years are dealt with exceedingly well. The 
violently emotional adolescent, the self-appointed Galahad of the Hatzfeldt case, 
the Berlin show-off, all come strikingly to life. 

Perhaps the best part of this book is the foreword, where the author draws 
together the various threads he proposes to follow. This foreword leads the reader 
to hope for better things in the body of the work than he finds. The body is made 
up of horizontal narrative; very little attempt is made to melt Lassalle into his 
times or to assess his position either in German history or in the socialist 
development. ` ; 

Stress is laid on the interesting and varying relationship between Lassalle and 
Marx. One feels that here is the book’s principal boon to the scholar, for earlier 
biographers have tended to neglect this important matter. 

Copious quotation from the diaries and correspondence of Lassalle, Marx, 
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and Countess Hatzfeldt is another noteworthy strength of the work. A short bib- 
liographical note is also included as well as an index. 

This is a book of considerable narrative and psychological worth which, how- 
ever, falls short of importance because it fails to measure its subject in his intel- 
lectual and social context. 


Stanford University MARSHALL DILL, JR, 


LE ORIGINI DELLA GUERRA DEL 1914. By Luigi Albertini. Volume I, LE 
RELAZIONI EUROPEE DAL CONGRESSO DI BERLINO ALL’ATTEN- 
TATO DI SARAJEVO; Volume H, LA CRISI DEL LUGLIO 1914: 
DALL’ATTENTATO DI SARAJEVO ALLA MOBILITAZIONE GEN- 
ERALE DELL’AUSTRIA-UNGHERIA; Volume III, L'EPILOGO DELLA 
CRISI DEL LUGLIO 1014: LE DICHIARAZIONI DI GUERRA E DI 
NEUTRALITA. [Biblioteca di scienze moderne, N. 129.] (Milan: Fratelli 
Bocca. 1942-1943. Pp. xxili, 612; 680; 697. 220 L.) 


As editor of the Corriere della Sera, 1900-1921, the late Senator Luigi Albertini 
(1871-1941) observed from day to day the fluctuations of the European balance 
and the breakdown of international comity in 1914. After his enforced retirement 
from public life in 1925 he had time to restudy the events on which he had com- 
mented as a publicist. He left for posterity what is, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
the finest account in any language of the diplomatic origins of World War I. 
Luciano Magrini, undersecretary of labor in the present Italian cabinet, collabo- 
rated closely and obtained a good part of the interview material so judiciously 
used to supplement the documentary evidence. The work is the product of many 
years of intensive study and of many revisions. Some ten chapters and two sections 
in different volumes were prepared for publication by Magrini after Albertini’s 
death. The work is orthodox diplomatic history, a narrative of the operations of 
foreign offices and embassies. Public opinion, economic interests, nationalism, 
party politics, and other such factors are considered when the evidence indicates 
they affected the actions of diplomatists and of heads of governments. Military 
and naval problems are treated as they impinged upon political decisions. 

Not all the secondary works bearing on European diplomatic history since 

"1878 are cited, but the author displays a thorough acquaintance with the literature 
in Italian, French, German, and English, and with translated Slavic materials as 
well, and a precise knowledge of the development of the argument regarding 
responsibility among the various schools within each of the principal countries. 
‘The great documentary collections have been thoroughly studied and correlated 
with the memoir material and a painstaking effort made at crucial points to probe 
beyond the written record by direct questioning of surviving politicians and con- 
spirators. Point by point, all available evidence has been assembled and critically 
examined. The skillful weighing of testimony would satisfy the most meticulous 
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methodologist. Full use of the Austrian documents which were published only in 
1930; of the Documents diplomatiques français, third series, completed only in 
1940; of Die internationalen Beziehungen im Zeitalter des Imperialismus (Berlin, 
1931-1938); and of the Deutsche Gesandtschaftberichte zum Kriegsausbruch 
1914 (Berlin, 1937) enabled the authors to achieve a much more detailed analysis 
of the July crisis than was possible for either Sidney B. Fay or Bernadotte Schmitt. 

Magrini regrets that Albertini did not live to write the conclusions which he 
contemplated and wisely refrained from writing them for him. As the work 
stands, the ascertained actions of the political leaders in the various states largely 
speak for themselves, but there are judgments aplenty scattered throughout the 
bulky narrative. That Albertini is an Italian is apparent when he draws his char- 
acter sketches of Franz Ferdinand or of Poincaré or when he notes some of the 
deprecatory marginalia of William II, but his essential position is that of a Euro- 
pean viewing the breakdown of his civilization. The statesmen of Europe are 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. None is considered equal to the re- 
sponsibilities of the position which he occupied. These judgments are not the 
cheap, hasty, and journalistic criticisms of warmaking diplomats of which W. L. 
Langer once complained: they are a close, careful weighing of the actions of each 
man in terms of the information available to him and of the alternative courses 
open at each point. 

In terms of the argument in American scholarship Albertini stands with 
Schmitt, with whose interpretations he frequently expresses agreement, rather than 
with Fay who is often criticized. As to German responsibility he is quite clear: 
“(1) that Germany in 1914 wished for Austria to profit from the crime of Sarajevo 
in order to finish with Serbia once and for all and to save her much compromised 
prestige; (2) that, if Germany had not wished this, neither Franz Joseph, nor 
Berchtold, nor Conrad himself would have plunged into such an adventure... . 
the Wilhelmstrasse pushed Austria to quickness, to intransigence and to radical 
action until the moment in which it perceived that its own calculations of English 
neutrality were mistaken” (II, 165). But the work is not a one-sided indictment 
of the Central Powers. The evidence is carefully assembled to show that Sir 
Edward Grey had little comprehension either of the factors inherent in Britain’s 
-position as a great power or of the consequences of his own actions as they affected 
the Continental governments. The author shows that there is no real argument 
that Italy contravened her alliance obligations in 1914: but it is made clear that 
of all courses open to San Giuliano during the crisis, he chose the most miserable 
and cheapest. Considerable new material is given on the Black Hand conspiracy 
and much detail added to the story of the sequence of mobilizations. A work of 
this fine, exhaustive character merits prompt translation. 


Historical Division, Department of the Army Howarp McGaw SMYTH 
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THE UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA. By Vera Micheles Dean. [The Amer- 
ican Foreign Policy Library.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1947. 
Pp. xiv, 321. $3.00.) 

NEITHER uncritical admirers of the Soviet Union nor the icveterate denouncers 
of its brutalities and aggressive designs will like Mrs. Dean's book. She criticizes 
both those who see only evil in the USSR and those who rega-d Stalin's empire as 
utopia realized, She mentions that the USSR is not a democracy in the American 
meaning and that the Soviets continue many features of the tsarist regime “often 
in more ruthless form” (p. 69). The bibliographical appendix contains literature of 
pro- and anti-Soviet writers. Mrs. Dean believes that there is a possibility of prac- 
tical co-operation between the USA and the USSR. She tries again and again to 
explain the point of view of the Soviet government. She is most sympathetic to- 
wards a loan to the USSR, though she realizes how little chance this proposal has 
under present conditions. 

Sumner Welles mentions, in his introduction, that the bock “is filled with in- 
valuable factual information” (p. x). That is correct—at least to some extent, 
Using such works as Cressey’s The Basis of Soviet Strength, Dulles’ The Road to 
Teheran, Baykow’s The Development of the Soviet Economic System, and much 
statistical source material, Mrs. Dean gives valuable data about the population of 
the USSR, its economic policies, and the various phases of its -ole in world affairs. 
The organization of the chapters could have been clearer, and repetitions are not 
always avoided. 

Unsatisfactory is the picture of the historical background cf the Soviet regime. 
The role of the Russian revolutionary intelligentsia whose he:r and destroyer was 
Lenin, is not discussed. The thesis that absolutism is characte-istic of Russian his- 
tory ought to have been presented with more detail and defended against historians 
who believe that democratic and constitutional tendencies have existed in Russia 
and could have become victorious. Lack of space may excuse these omissions but 
not some surprising factual errors. The zemstvo was not creazed at the end of the 
nineteenth century, but under Alexander II (p. 59). Moscow’s decisive role had 
emerged a long time before 1500 (p. 60). The description of the emancipation of 
the serfs in 1861 is inadequate (p. 64). The remark on tsarisrn’s fear of education 
is at least misleading (p. 58). The Soviets were not formed ky Trotsky but came 
into being before Trotsky’s arrival in Russia, during the March overthrow of the 
tsarist regime (p. 67). On page 66 it is wrongly said that the Russian troops laid 
down their arms-—manifestly Mrs. Dean means the collapse of the Galicia offen- 
sive of Kerenski—but this collapse did not result in a general capitulation. 

Mrs. Dean’s book is valuable for its general point of view that the Soviet regime 
must be studied not as an isolated phenomenon but as a creation of historical 
forces. The development of Soviet foreign policies is surely, unintelligible if only 
their ideological communistic aspect is seen, and their relation with Russia’s tradi- 
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tions and geography is overlooked. But it must also be said that Mrs. Dean herself 
does not sufficiently analyze the character of the Soviet regime. True, she men- 
tions some of its internal difficulties during World War II, but she is too ready to 
identify it with the Russian people, and does not emphasize the particular methods 
of maintaining its power. 

There is surely a danger in seeing everything in too dark colors, but there is 
also a danger in the inclination to present too rosy a view. The Soviet Union of 
Mrs. Dean is somewhat too good-natured, too harmless. The Bolsheviks appear 
as progressives who sometimes act toa brutally and without regard for individual 
rights in order to overcome Russian backwardness with accelerated methods. There- 
fore Mrs. Dean is inclined not to drive deep enough (despite some critical remarks) 
the analysis of Soviet terminology. Such an analysis would have helped the reader 
to grasp the central core of the regime—the one-party rule which is justified as a 
necessary instrument of progress, existing not by chance but as the result of ob- 
jective developments and conditions, which are exploited and manipulated. 

What must be criticized in Mrs. Dean’s informative book is not the enumera- 
tion of facts, but their selection and interpretation. Despite a wide knowledge ox 
details and the presentation of interesting but isolated facts—for example, Soviet 
trade relations with Sweden—Mrs. Dean’s book does not ‘probe the fundamental 
trends of the Soviet regime. 


University of Notre Dame WALDEMAR GURIAN 


Far Eastern History 


A SCIENTIST WITH PERRY IN JAPAN: THE JOURNAL OF DR. JAMES 
MORROW. Edited by Allan B. Cele. (Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- , 
lina Press. 1947. Pp. xxvi, 307. $4.00.) 


YANKEE SURVEYORS IN THE SHOGUN’S SEAS: RECORDS ‘OF THE 
UNITED STATES SURVEYING EXPEDITION TO THE NORTH 
PACIFIC OCEAN, 1853-1856. Edited by Allan B. Cole. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1947. Pp. 161. $2.50.) 


Dr. Morrow was a young physician who was attached to the Perry Mission to 
Japan as agriculturist. It was his duty to care for and distribute the seeds and im- 
plements sent from this country and procure and care for such as could be obtained. 
He performed these duties meticulously, and his journal, now printed for the first 
time, provides more than a footnote to our knowledge of the mission. Arriving 
at Hong Kong too late to join the 1853 voyage, Morrow used the time to good 
advantage there and at Macao and Canton. In 1854 he was with Perry at Liu 
Ch’iu, Uraga, Hakodate, and Shimoda. On every possible occasion he went ashore 
and walked as far as he could and return the same day. He never had the slightest 
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trouble, A friendly man, he received only friendliness. It is doubtful if any mem- 
ber of the expedition met so many Japanese, from the highest commissioner to 
the humblest farmers and artisans, or saw so much of the countryside as this intel- 
ligent observer. The commissioner who signed the treaty, who was also the lord 
chancellor of the university, himself collected and prepared packages of seeds for 
Dr. Morrow. The reception by the Japanese of the American implements and 
machines was carefully noted. Some they already understood, but new ones were 
received with great interest and carefully studied. They were soon able to operate 
all of them, including the railway engine, with the sole exception of the telegraph. 
This took some time. 

The “Yankee surveyors” were members of the Ringgold-Rodgers surveying 
expedition of 1853-1856. A popular account by Lieutenant Habersham appeared 
in 1857. Commander Ringgold was relieved because of illness and Lieutenant John 
Rodgers took over at Hong Kong in August, 1854. Later that year he visited 
Liu Ch’iu and southernmost Kyushu, but his operations along the Japanese coasts 
took place in the summer of 1855, a year after Perry’s treaty. The present volume 
consists of Rodgers’ reports to the Secretary of the Navy, with accompanying 
papers, some in full, some in extract, and some digested. Only about seventy-five 
pages deal with the “Shogun’s seas.” Rodgers had a distinguished career as a naval 
officer, but in 1855 he was too young and inexperienced to be a successful naval 
diplomat. Believing in the efficacy of force in an argument he was prone to rely 
on it. Thus, he marched a column of armed men with a Dahlgren field piece to 
make his point with the timorous regent of Liu Ch’iu. He landed armed men in 
Japan and threatened that larger fleets would follow, while individuals were cowed 
by brandished pistols or well-placed kicks, as Habersham relates. He proposed that 
the United States force a revision of the treaty. In all his controversies with local 
officials his interpretations of Perry’s treaty were wrong, and the Japanese were 
correct, but Rodgers would go ahead and do what he believed was right, surveying 
the inland waters of Japan, landing at will on the coast, and trying to impose an 
interpretation of “temporary residence” for which there was no foundation. On 
the other hand, the junior officers who made the coastal surveys, especially Lieu- 
tenant John M. Brooke, who in a small launch explored the coast from Shimoda 
to Hakodate, had no trouble. He landed frequently for supplies and to make ob- 
servations but he received only kindness and generosity. 

The editor’s contributions vary. The better job was done on the Morrow, with 
an introduction, table of contents, extensive notes, a good index, and illustrations 
taken from the Narrative of the Perry expedition. Yankee Surveyors has a briefer 
introductory note, no table of contents although one is needed because the papers 
are by different authors, no index, the maps so reduced as to be almost illegible, 
and the notes hardly adequate. 


Stanford University Payson J. TREAT 
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AUSTRALIA, Edited by C. Hartley Grattan. [The United Nations Series. ] 
(Berkeley: University of California Press. 1947. Pp. xxviii, 444. $5.00.) 


Turs book is a symposium written by people who are among the best qualified 
in their field in Australia. It succeeds -n giving reasonably full information on 
almost everything Australian. The various parts, subdivided into chapters, deal 
with the geography and demography, the history, the constitutional and political 
as well as the economic and social development, the cultural characteristics of the 
country, ending with Australia’s future in the Southwest Pacific and the world. 
Few new data are brought to light and the academic reader may regret the absence 
of references. But the book is presumzbly written for the general reader who 
wants to learn the essential facts about Australia in readable and concise form. 

Almost every chapter is built up chronologically. This is somewhat tiresome 
because every fifteen-odd pages the realer is thrown back 150 years to emerge 
-again in the present day, following the h.storical description of some specific aspect 
of Australian life. The editor has, howev2r, succeeded in avoiding too much repeti- 
tion. Unforturately, he did not succeed as well in avoiding a frequent shortcoming 
of symposiuras: lack of integration. The various chapters stand side by side, packed 
with facts, logically related, even containiag the central theme of Australia’s growth 
into adulthood and maturity, and yet the whole fails to give a well-rounded im- 
pression of Australia as it lives. This may also be due to the stress in all chapters 
(with the pleasant exception of the editor's own) being on description and fact 
rather than aralysis and interpretation. Nevertheless, many chapters bear the im- 
print of their author’s personality. The editor warns that the essays are “based on 
differing systems of interpretation (from purely subjective to semi-Marxist)” (p. 
ix), to which might be added that the professional interests, as well as the judg- 
ment of values, of the different authors aze evident in the selection of and emphasis 
upon the facts presented. The chapter on “The Constitution and Its Problems” 
reflects the legalistic preferences of K, H. Bailey, while the chapter on “Tertiary 
Industries in the Economy” shows Colin Clark’s preoccupation with statistics, 
F. A. Bland’s essay on “Public Administration and Its Problems” is strongly 
flavored with his inclination toward states rights, and B. Fitzpatrick’s chapter on 
“Secondary Industries in the Economy” evidences his social philosophy. Many of 
the contributcrs, perhaps in the knowledge that the book is mainly for American 
consumption, are seeing Australia in a more favorable light than they do in private 
conversation. 

In spite of some weaknesses, this is a good book and the editor is to be con- 
gratulated for the masterful hancling of a very difficult assignment. 


University 0; Minnesota WERNER Levi 
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American History 


THE ATLANTIC FRONTIER: COLONIAL AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 
(1607-1763). By Louis B. Wright. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1947. Pp. xi, 
354, xix. Text $3.40.) 


Tus work, as its title indicates, gives the history of the British colonies in con- 
tinental Ámerica to the end of the French and Indian War, with considerable 
attention to economic and social life, In the last chapter there is a good cross- 
sectional view of economic and cultural conditions in mid-eighteenth century 
America. The economic and social history is properly interspersed with a straight- 
forward narrative of events. 

The merit of the work lies not in bringing to light new facts but in organizing 
and interpreting those already established by scholarly research. However, the task 
of organization and interpretation has been well done. The style is clear and the 
narrative is interesting. The numerous apt quotations from contemporary writers 
serve to bring the reader into contact with source materials and also to impart a 
flavor of originality to the account. Controversial questions are treated with com- 
mendable objectivity, and the views of the author are generally based on sound 
interpretation. An example of this objectivity may be seen in the discussion of the 
Cavaliers of the Chesapeake colonies and the Puritans of New England. Whether 
the Puritans were saints or hypocrites or whether the planter aristocrats of Virginia 
and Maryland owed their high social position to the Cavalier blood that flowed 
into their veins from the Old World or to the landed estates they carved out for 
themselves in the New, are questions on which recent historians have wasted 
much emotional fervor. The author points out the good qualities of the Puritans 
and at the same time shows that their theology (as well as that of the Quakers) 
was favorable to the accumulation of this world's goods. As to the Chesapeake 
planters, he accepts the conclusions of T. J. Wertenbaker regarding the “Cavalier 
myth” but represents the Maryland and Virginia planters as a cultured and reli- 
gious class with a strong sense of noblesse oblige. 

The book is attractively bound and printed and adorned with some valuable 
pictures, The work is remarkably free from factual misstatement of any real sig- 
nificance. The meticulous critic, in search of mistakes, might, however, note a few 
inaccuracies or inadequacies of statement. The settlement near Boston was Charles- 
town, not Charleston (p. 140); when in 1644 the Massachusetts assembly became 
bicameral, the magistrates, who constituted the upper house, did not lose the power 
of veto on measures passed by the house of representatives (p. 122); Washington’s 
first encounter with the French was not at Great Meadows but in the wooded 
mountainous region a few miles west of Great Meadows. But these errors are of 
minor significance and hardly deserve mention. This reviewer would attach more 
importance to his disagreement with the author in the matter of perspective. Too 
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much detail, in the opinion of the reviewer, is devoted to some topics and not 
encugh to cthers. For example, a paragraph is allotted to' thumbnail sketches of 
some obscure members of Franklin's “Junto” in Philadelphia, while too little at- 
tention is given to political institutions in general, and the constitutional con- 
troversies betiveen the royal governors and the colonial assemblies are barely men- 
tioned. A fuller treatment of Roger Williams would have left the picture of his 
persecutors not quite so dark. If the sixth volume of L. H. Gipson’s The British 
Empire befcre the American Revolution had corre out a few months earlier, Dr. 
Wright would doubtless have mcdified his statement to the effect that the latest 
authority on Braddock’s defeat (meaning Stanley Pargellis) put the blame for this 
disaster on Braddock’s incompetence; for Gipson’s account is less severe on Brad- 
dock than is Pargellis”. These inadequacies are, however, only minor shortcomings ~ 
in a scholarly, well-written work af real merit. 


West Virginia University O. P. Carrwoop 


PICHARDO'S TREATISE ON THE LIMITS CF LOUISIANA AND TEXAS. 
Edited by Charles Wilson Hackett, Professor af Latin-American History in the 
University of Texas. Volume IV. (Austin: University of Texas Press. 1946. 
Pp. xiii, 514. $6.50.) 

ThE first volume of this annotated English translation of Pichardo’s treatise 
was published in 1931. The present volume completes the work. The protracted, 
slow-paced process of publication well befits the Spanish original, in which Father 
Pichardo used an estimated one million words to disprove the claim of the United 
States that Texas was included in the Louisiana Purchase of 1803. The magnitude 
of the work is particularly striking in view of the fact that Pichardo focused it on 
an apparently simple and clear-cut proposition, namely, that the boundary between 
Louisiana and Texas proposed by the French geographer d’Anville in 1746 was 
the true boundary. But in order ta prove this proposition Pichardo ranged far and 
wide through three centuries of the history of the area—its exploration, settle- 
ment, and administration, and its role in diplomacy—and quoted extensively from 
a host of manuscript sources and printed works. Time and space were no object to 
Father Pichardo, and the result was a treatise which is monumental at least in the 
" sense that it is colossal. 

This fourth volume contains zhe last four chapters of Part III of the manu- 
script, which deal mainly with French aggressions on the Louisiana-Texas frontier 
and the reorganization of Louistana after its cession by France to Spain; and 
Part IV (and last), in which Fichardo refutes objections from both “Anglo- 
American” and Spanish sources to the d'Anville boundary. Like its predecessors, 
this volume is equipped with copious annotations, a bibliography, and an index. 

Obviously, the value of this four-volume treatise as a historical account is 
limited by the fact that it was written to support the claim of the author’s govern- 
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ment in an international controversy. Also, much information on various aspects 
of the subject has been brought to light since the treatise was written. No one 
today would think of going to it for the final word on any of the historical prob- 
lems that it discusses. Yet it does bring together an immense amount of informa- 
tion on many such problems, some of which still require further study. Whether 
the information is accurate or not, the treatise is valuable as a record of Spanish 
thought, information, and bibliographical resources at the time of its composition 
(about 1810); and in testing it for accuracy the reader of these volumes will be 
greatly aided by the editorial apparatus. 

The treatise is particularly interesting as a state paper, for it was drawn up in 
Mexico by order of the viceroy for the use of the Spanish court in its boundary 
dispute with the United States. Viewed in this light, its diffuseness is all the more 
remarkable; apparently neither Pichardo nor the viceroy bothered their heads 
about boiling it down to a two- or three-page summary for the benefit of busy 
officials at the court. It is also remarkable that the statement of the “Anglo-Amer- 
ican” (United States) position which Pichardo chose for refutation was not any 
official pronouncement from Washington but an anonymous article published in 
an American frontier newspaper, the Mississippi Messenger. 

In general, Professor Hackett has done his editorial job with skill; but he does 
not tell us what use, if any, the Spanish court made of Pichardo’s treatise. 


University of Pennsylvania ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 


PONTIAC AND THE INDIAN UPRISING. By Howard H. Peckham. (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. 1947. Pp. xviii, 346. $4.50.) 


PubLisHED almost one hundred years after the appearance of Francis Parkman’s 
History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac (1851), this is more than an entertaining 
and well-written biography. A scholarly study of the factors present in that period 
of American history, it is based on hitherto unavailable manuscript sources to- 
gether with anthropological information which has accumulated since Parkman’s 
day, when anthropology as a science was in its infancy. 

Primary sources which were available to the author and not to Parkman were 
the General Thomas Gage and Lord Jeffrey Amherst papers. The former, now in 
the Clements Library, were kept by the Gage family until 1930, when they were 
brought to this country; the latter are now available in a number of places in the 
United States on microfilm. In‘ addition, nearly a century of monographs and 
studies in local historical journals, devoted to aspects of the Pontiac story, have 
been drawn upon and their conclusions skillfully synthesized by Mr. Peckham. 

The author has produced an excellent biography. He has moreover been careful 
not only to show Pontiac as an intelligent leader, acting in accordance with the 
traditional patterns of a culture largely dependent upon a hunting economy, but 
also to point out the inevitable failure of the Indian reaction to the world-wide 
spread of Western culture. As Mr. Peckham has so excellently expressed it, “The 
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differences between red and white cultures were irreconcilable. Pontiac was 
valiantly >pposing an evolutionary force that could not be stayed; he and his people 
were the victims of it” (p. 321). 

The wisdom of Pontiac as an individuzl is clearly portrayed. He recognized 
the technological superiority cf the advancing white civilization. He knew that all 
the morale the Indians could muster was no match for an unlimited supply of 
gunpowder and long-range tactics based thereon. But the manpower of the savages, 
combined with gunpowder and tactical instruction from the French, gave him 
some reason to hope for success. So long es Pontiac believed he would ultimately 
have the support of the French force of arms, he persevered. Upon realizing that 
the “French Father” would no longer aid the Indians, he resigned himself to 
living out his days in country not yet crowded with white settlers. His acceptance 
and support of the English, his change in residence from the Detroit area to the 
Maumee, and his steady loss of prestige among his Indian followers indicated 
that he saw the “course of human events” considerably better than did many of 
his brothers. And therein lies the difference between greatness and futility. 

By utilizing documents which have come to light since 1851 and by the careful 
use of ethnographical data, Mz. Peckham kas produced both an exciting biography 
and a well-documented work ¿n the history of the Indians” relations with the white 
man. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan Ricuarp N. ÁDAMSs 


WILLIAM TRENT AND THE WEST. By Sewell Elias Slick. (Harrisburg, 
Pa.: Archives Publishing Company. 1947. Pp. vii, 188. $3.50.) 


THERE has been a markec emphasis in recent American historiography upon 
the study of the eighteenth century frontier, particularly in its relation to Indian 
trade anc diplomacy, war, aad land speculation. The broad outlines of a new 
approach were laid down by Clarence W. Alvord in The Mississippi Valley in 
British Politics, which appeared in 1917. Since then many details have been filled 
in by a series of monographs and biographical studies, among which volumes 
dealing with George Croghan, George Morgan, Conrad Weiser, and Robert Din- 
widdie are typical. Now we have a full-length treatment of William Trent, whose 
career touches nearly every aspect of the history of the American frontier in the 
mid-eighteenth century. Trent was at various times an officer in the provincial 
militia, first as captain and later as major, assistant .deputy Indian agent in the 
service of the crown, fur trader, and land speculator on a large scale. He played 
an imporzant role in the military operatiors of the French and Indian War on the 
upper Olio and was present at the siege cf Fort Pitt during Pontiac’s conspiracy. 
For many years he was active in the fur trade, although his operations appear’ to 
have been none too profitable, owing to the turbulent conditions in the Indian 
country. From 1768 to the end of his life he was intimately associated with the 
famous Indiana and Vandalia land speculations, neither of which was successful. 

The author of this study has spared no effort to locate all available information 
relating tc Trent, whether in manuscript or published form. It is obvious how- 
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ever, that biographical material in the strictest sense has not been too abundant, 
with the result that Trent does not emerge as a clearly defined personality. The 
major portion of the volume is concerned with the involved Indian negotiations, 
wars, and other activities in which Trent played a part, with especial emphasis 
upon his role wherever it can be traced from the documents. The earlier part of 
the volume covers ground which is already fairly familiar, but the last three 
chapters, dealing with the Indiana and Vandalia land companies, are particularly 
interesting and valuable. 

Mr. Slick himself apologizes for the omission of specific references to the 
sources used throughout the monograph. Whatever may have been the reasons for 
this procedure, it is unfortunate that the documentation had to be omitted. The 
author has pursued his investigation with great care and patience, but the special 
student who desires to go further into the field will find it difficult to follow his 
path through the sources. This lack in an otherwise useful and scholarly mono- 
graph is largely compensated for by an excellent bibliographical note, which lists 
the sources used, with valuable critical comment. In view of the amount of space de- 
voted to the history of the Indiana Company, it is a little surprising to find no 
reference to George E. Lewis’ outstanding volume relating to this particular 
land speculation, l 


Dartmouth College Wayne E. STEVENS 


THE FIRST CAPTAIN: THE STORY OF JOHN PAUL JONES. By Gerald 
W. Johnson. (New York: Coward-McCann. 1947. Pp. 312. $3.50.) 


. Tuts is a very readable biography of John Paul Jones, although apparently 
compiled from printed sources and containing nothing new of historical value. 
There is no evidence that any primary material was used in its preparation. It is 
undocumented and no bibliographical notes are appended. In a few instances 
Mr. Johnson refers as authority for statements to “Lorenz” (Lincoln Lorenz, 
John Paul Jones, Annapolis, 1943) or to “Buell” whom he calls “Jones” uninhibited 
- biographer” (Augustus C. Buell, Paul Jones, New York, 1900). The account of 
Jones's life includes certain details used by earlier biographers which have been 
questioned by historians and proved to be untrue or of dubious origin. (See Albert 
Bushnell Hart, “Imagination in History,” American Historical Review, XV [1910], 
231-32.) 
The narrative of Jones's career is used as a framework for an exposition of those 
qualities which Mr. Johnson considers the most desirable in a naval officer, and 
which, without offering proof, he assigns to Jones. To this are added tributes in a 
superlative degree to Jones for his alleged contributions to the United States Navy 
and modern naval warfare. Although a number of the gentlemen who served in 
the Continental Navy had held commissions in the Royal Navy, the author ignores 
such facts in his sweeping assertion that Jones was a naval officer and that all other 
Continental officers were merely merchant seamen. In fact many of the former 
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merchant skippers, besides Jones, showed themselves very apt in naval tactics and 
seamanship and certainly became true naval officers. 

Johnson says “Before the Ranger sailed [November, 1777] he [Jones] had 
formulatec and expressed to Robert Morris, Joseph Hewes, John Hancock and 
others practically every one of the ideas that were to play a large part in the de- 
velopment of the United States Navy. From this time on he contributed nothing 
to the service except prestige” (p. 140). Such allegations are not susceptible of 
proof, and they have a tone of improbability. Jones himself was much more modest 
in his own statements. In a long letter of October 10, 1783, to Robert Morris he 
said: “Until I arrived in France [December, 1777] and became acquainted with 
that great tactician Count D’Orvilliers and his judicious assistant the Chevalier 
DuPavillicn, who each of them honored me with instructions respecting the science 
of governing the operations and police of a fleet, J confess I was not sensible how 
ignorant 1 had been of naval tactics,” etc., etc, (Original letter in Library of Con- ` 
gress. Printed in Robert C. Sands, John Paul Jones [New York, 1830], p. 308.) 

Johnson’s evaluation of Jones’s personality appears more critical than other 
phases of his work. To balance this mere discriminate study, Johnson indulges in 
vivid name calling and unsupported accusations against various persons, both 
Americans and foreigners, who are portrayed as Jones’s enemies. Following his 
profession Johnson has included much of the journalistic who, which and when, 
but seems to have forgotten the necessary why for his conclusions. 


Washington, D. C. , Jonn B. HEFFERNAN 


LAND OF LIBERTY: BEING AN INFORMAL HISTORY OF THE COM- 
MON PEOPLE AND THEIR HEROES. By Fred Hamlin. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1947. Pp. 354. $3.50.) 


Tuts book is interesting, but the style is rather journalistic and bombastic, and 
the title is frequently belied by its contents. Democratic institutions and practices 
were not too advanced during the early American colonial period, but the English- 
American colonials enjoyed, despite restrictions and hardships, greater freedom in 
government than the colonials governed by other nations. Yet the author asserts: 
“Never was a land, dedicated ostensibly to freedom, less free. Never were men, 
lured by the promise of freedom, more bitterly betrayed” (p. 3). 

The following quotations illustrate the style, spirit, and general tone of the 
book: 


i 


Some indentures broke under the pressures put upon them; and, when. . . they 
2, 8 


were freed, they became the ancestors of the nation’s “poor whites” [p. 5]. 


As the Christian attitude toward the savage red men crystallized, bounties were 
offered for Indian scalps [p. 28]. 
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If he became a soldier of the king, [during the Revolution] he joined a well-fed, 
well-armed, well-clothed professional army. . . . If he-pioneered the frontier of 
American militarism, he became a bum rivaling the last straggler in a horde of 
beggars, one of an ever changing mass of ragamuffins. . . . Backed by .. . big 
and little war profiteers, the soldier's future held for him financial and incredible 
physical hardships, death on the field or the gallows, eventual political and social 
ostracism [p. 49]. 


Tom Paine is described as “an unshaven, gin-bibbing renegade son of a pious 
. . . corset maker...” (p. 53). Washington is depicted as “an excellent executive” 
(p. 67), but he “wasn’t a military genius unless that term may be applied to a 
commander who broke all records for accumulating defeats” (p. 66). “He was 
inaugurated [President, 1789], appropriately, in the heart of Wall Street” (p. 82). 
_ “Washington was re-elected [President], and the reign of dollars continued .. .” 
(p. 82). Andrew Jackson is called “a border baron, a half-horse-half-alligator man 

. . a frontier warrior . . . [with] the uncompromising clan loyalty of an Irish 
chieftain, the legendary drinking capacity of Paul Bunyan, and the calm, serene 
reasoning ability, when roused, of a cornered wildcat” (p. 145). The book is 
composed of many more brief biographical sketches, The author admires the 
common people and their leaders and is at his best in describing such men as 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Preddy Meeks (a pioneer), Walt Whitman, Wilson, and F. D. 
Roosevelt, 

In regard to the presidential election of 1824, the author says: “Two others 
[candidates]—~ . . . John C. Calhoun and... Henry Clay—were unblushing 
politicos who stayed in the race after being certain of defeat.... As a final fillip to 
reality, Jackson won with ninety-nine electorals to Adams’ eighty-four, with Craw- 
ford and Clay third and fourth; but without a majority, as then required, the de- 
cision was left to the Congress and went to Adams” (p. 155). Obvious errors of 
fact here are: Calhoun did withdraw from the presidential race in 1824 to accept 
the certainty of the vice-presidency; Jackson did not win with ninety-nine votes; 
the decision was not left to Congress but only to one branch of it—the House of 
Representatives. Besides, a candidate must still receive a majority of the electoral 
votes to be elected President. 

And there are other errors. For example, after introducing Jackson’s fight on 
the bank, the author says, “In the House, Henry Clay led the fight for the bank” 
(p. 161). Clay was in the Senate. And further, “Wilson's great heart had hardly 
stilled before A. Mitchell Palmer, attorney general of the United States, began a 
vicious witch-hunt among immigrants, accompanied by murderous flouting of 
civil liberties” (pp. 273-74). This was done under Wilson; his heart was still 
palpitating; and Palmer was his attorney general. 


Lehigh University GzorcE D. Harmon 
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CHARLES WILLSON PEALE. Volume I, EARLY LIFE (1741-1790); Volume 
ll, LATER LIFE (1790-1827). By Charles Coleman Sellers. (Philadelphia: 
Amerizan Philosophical Society. 1947. Pp. xiv, 293; xii, 468. $10.00.) 


Like most of her brothers and sisters, the tenth of the sixteen children of 
Charles Willson Peale was given by her father the name of an artist of an earlier 
epoch, in this case that of the painter of Cremona, Sophonisba Angusciola. This 
daughter af Peale married Coleman Sellers of Philadelphia. One of their descend- 
ants, Horace Wells Sellers (1857-1933), an architect by profession, contributed 
articles to the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, and wrote the 
excellent sketch of Charles Willson Pezle that appears in the Dictionary of Amert- 
can Biography. His son, Charles Coleman Sellers, historical writer, published 
privately, in 1939, a book with the title The Artist of the Revolution: The Early 
Life of Charles Willson Peale. Sheets of that work which were not then issued 
are now put forth by the American Philosophical Society as Part I of the twenty- 
third volume of the society's “Memoirs,” together with the author’s account of 
Peale’s later life, which constitutes Part IT. Skillful editing has reduced to a mini- 
mum the differences in format. Mr. Sellers has added helpful genealogical and 
bibliographical notes. The extensive archives of the Peales, with Charles Willson 
Peale’s unpublished autobiography and many of his diaries, letter books, and 
other documents, have become the property of the society—to which body Charles 
Willson Feale was elected a member in the year 1786, Historians generally will 
benefit by the availability of this rich material. 

With entiré candor Mr. Sellers has told how embezzlement and forgeries were 
the undoing of Peale’s father, the son of one English clergyman and the grand- 
son of another. Coming to Maryland, Charles Peale ultimately took up teaching 
as a profession. His death in 1750 left his widow with five children. Of these 
Charles Willson Peale was the eldest and James the youngest. In the necessity thus 
created, Charles Willson was apprenticed to a saddler, and later set up for himself 
in that trade. From these beginnings stem the events which make up not only 
the life of Peale himself, but those of his mother, his brothers and sisters, his 
three wives, his children and his grandchildren, and his nephews and nieces and 
their families. Mr. Sellers has had to write not of one man but of a tribe. 

But in all of this Charles Willson Peale, loving and loved, is the central domi- 
nating figure. Over and above his making of saddles, his tinkering with clocks, 
watches, and locks, his experiments with stoves and chimneys, his endeavors to- 
ward the making of false teeth out of porcelain, emerges the story of his develop- 
ment as <n artist. Aided in Maryland by Hesselius, Peale was sent by wealthy 
friends to England, where he studied profitably under Benjamin West. His life 
in Marylard and in Philadelphia, his journeyings to Boston and New York, his 
soldiering (accoutered not only with rifle but with palette and brushes), his short 
but active involvements in the politics of Maryland and of Pennsylvania, his 
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friendships with the great, and his portrait painting—these form the story of the 
Early Life. 

The second part of the work recounts the life of Peale from his fiftieth year 
to the end; now, portrait painting falls into a secondary place, though Peale is 
constantly “returning” to it. His major interest is expressed in a combination of 
his love of nature and his talent for showmanship, with a necessary emphasis on 
the element of profit. 

“Peale’s Museum” had its beginnings partly in the gallery of paintings which 
he had collected at his home. Intermittently set aside for other experiments in 
money-making, the Museum ultimately prospered when Peale was permitted to 
establish it, first in the Hall of the Philosophical Society and afterwards in the 
State House. In this evolution the collection embraced the birds, snakes, and 
animals which Peale, becoming his own taxidermist, classified and displayed. 
Even more impressive were the bones of extinct animals and finally the recon- 
structed niammoth, the “unknown monster,” dug up in marshland in New York 
state. Inevitably there was a constant danger, as Mr. Sellers points out, that arose 
from the competition of less scientific rivals. 

Also, Peale, in this period of success, must yield to his sons the opportunity to 
share in the Museum and to endeavor to set up similar institutions in Baltimore 
and New York. The sons did not always agree with their father or between 
themselves, In regard to the sons and the expanding family generally, the author 
helpfully summarizes for the reader the successes or failures of each of the children. 

If, thereby, Peale no longer stands out so clearly, that is a realistic, pathetic 
witness to the anticlimax of his declining years—Peale died in 1827. The reader 
who is interested in Peale’s accomplishments as an artist will note the absence of 
anything like a critical list and discussion of the paintings, miniatures, and prints 
made by him. It is to be hoped that in another volume Mr. Sellers will supply 
this want. 


Chevy Chase, Maryland St. GEORGE L. Stoussat 


ABIGAIL ADAMS. By Janet Whitney. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
1947, Pp. xii, 357. $4.00.) 


NEW LETTERS OF ABIGAIL ADAMS, 1788-1801. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion by Stewart Mitchell. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1947. Pp. 
xlii, 281. $5.00.) 


THESE two volumes attest to the continuing interest in the only woman who 
was both wife and mother of a President. 

Mrs. Whitney has had access to three collections of Adams letters which were 
unavailable to previous biographers of Abigail Adams. Using these and other 
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materials with industry and skill, she has constructed a swift-moving narrative 
which gives a vivid picture of the second First Lady. There is not a dull paragraph 
in her book. As she herself says, she has given us “the story of the American Revo- 
lution as it seemed to a woman.” 

Unfortunately, however, the author leaves the reader with the impression that 
Abigail’s ‘udgments with respect to men and events were always the correct ones. 
Mrs. Whitney becomes a partisan of Abigail, just as Abigail was a partisan of John 
Adams. Through Abigail, John’s enemies become Mrs. Whitney’s enemies. As a 
result, John Adams’ great adversaries—Franklin, Hamilton, and Jefferson—fare 
rather bacly at her hands. The uninformed reader might well conclude that John’s 
political cownfall was solely the result of the villainy of his enemies, not of his 
own mistakes. 

From Mrs. Whitney one receives no suggestion that John and Abigail were 
jealous of Washington. She quotes from letters in which Abigail expressed favor- 
able sentiments with respect to the first President, but one looks in vain for three 
other letters. In the first Abigail disapproved of the plan of the Philadelphians to 
celebrate Washington’s birthday in 1798. The second told how she and John had 
thrown cold water on the plan. In the third, written in January, 1800, she revealed 
her dislike of the praise bestowed upon Washington after his death. In particular, 
she objected to the reference to Washington as the “Saviour” of his country. 
These letters are in one of the three new manuscript collections to which the 
author has had access. 

Mrs. Whitney has steeped herself in the lore of the Adams family, but she 
would have profited from a wider reading in standard general histories and mono- 
graphs, which would have corrected some of the bias of the Adams letters. 

In 1942 the American Antiquarian Society acquired a collection of letters 
written by Abigail Adams to her sister, Mary Cranch. From this collection Mr. 
Mitchell has selected 141 hitherto unpublished letters, penned between 1788 and 
1801 from the three capitals of the infant republic—New York, Philadelphia, and 
Washington. 

Printed “precisely and completely as she wrote them,” these “first thoughts, 
without correction,” of Abigail Adams portray her as no amount of commentary 
possibly could. As Mr. Mitchell says, “here for the first time, at last, we have in- 
timate details of the domestic life and troubles of the tribe of Adams.” The letters 
are replete with comments on the current political scene, many of them bitterly 
partisan; and they show that Abigail shared John's predilection for New England, 
as well as his dislike of public men. Her comments upon Philadelphia and its 
people are far from complimentary. 

The value of the collection is materially enhanced by Mr. Mitchell's careful 
and detailed annotations, by genealogical charts (which help the reader to identify 
members of the family referred to in the letters), and by an introduction which is 
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the best brief essay on the “Fall of John Adams” which it has been the privilege of 
this reviewer to read. 


Brown University James B. HEDGES 


THE FORMATIVE YEARS: A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
DURING THE ADMINISTRATIONS OF JEFFERSON AND MADISON. 
By Henry Adams. Two volumes. Condensed and Edited by Herbert Agar. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1947. Pp. xxv, 472; 473-1067. $10.00.) 


“Tue historian,” wrote Henry Adams in The Education, “must not try to 
know what is truth, if he values his honesty; for, if he cares for his truths, he is 
certain to falsify his facts.” Was he sincere or ironical or both? Whatever his mood, 
he would probably have been pleased—for he was ever fond of paradox—that one 
of the most eloquent refutations of his dictum is to be found within the pages of 
his own History of the United States during the Administrations of Jefferson and 
Madison. In the more than fifty-five years that have passed since the publication 
of the concluding three volumes, there has been no serious challenge of his facts; 
and others in search of truth have found little evidence which modifies his 
“honest” conclusions. Many monographs have elaborately documented his useful 
suggestions and shrewd observations; but none has superseded his brilliant study. 
In short, the History still stands unrivaled. 

Yet Adams was deeply disappointed by its initial reception. Some fifteen years 
after its publication, he wrote to his brother, complaining, “I never yet heard of 
ten men who had ever read my history.” It was exaggeration, to be sure; but there 
is point in the statement, for it emphasizes the probability that a nine-volume 
portrayal of the first sixteen years of the nineteenth century in the United States 
would not be widely read, whatever its merits. Pondering this, Herbert Agar 
decided it was an excellent reason for preparing a condensed version of Henry 
Adams’ work, It was too important, he felt, to be left. only to scholars and pro- 
fessional students of history. 

The length of the original is here reduced by two thirds; and editor and pub- 
lisher have managed to present an attractive version in two slender volumes. It 
would be easy to quarrel with the editorial decisions as to what portions of this 
great history should be omitted; but Mr. Agar need not apologize to historians for 
the principles which have guided him. He has dropped out all of the footnotes and 
many of the vigorous quotations from primary sources. Yet he has retained all of 
the commentary which reveals the author in his most perceptive analyses of the 
nature and problems of American democracy. 

Here are the brilliant paragraphs which portray the growth of character—the 
formation of men’s minds—so much more interesting than any record of territorial 
or economic growth. Here is the enumeration, in sardonic vein, of those traits . 
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which, surviving two centuries of civilization’s transit from the Old World to 
the New, had come to be accepted as typically American. No part of the History 
is more delightful reading today than the first few chapters of Volume I and the 
concluding chapters of Volume IX. Of this the editor was fully awere, and his 
condensation does full justice to the original. 

Indeed, the volumes before us preserve the spirit in which Heary Adams 
wrote—his scrupulous regard for the canons of sound scholarship, his sense of 
justice in rendering judgment, his superb art in the use of the American idiom. 
For a generation which knows only the Adams of the later years of disillusion- 
ment it is well to have these stirring pages which so plainly proclaim their author's 
respect for the democratic ideal and his rejoicing in what he called “the infinite 
possibilities of American democracy.” In a very real sense Mr. Agar’s work is an 
important tract for these troublous times. 


Columbia University i Jonn A. Krour 


JEFFERSON: WAR AND PEACE, 1776 TO 1784. By Marie Kimball. (New 
York: Coward-McCann. 1947. Pp. ix, 398. $6.00.) 


This volume is the sequel to the same author's Jefferson: The Road To Glory, 
which tells the story of Jefferson’s life to 1776. The years covered by the present 
volume (1776-1784) may be divided roughly into three periods: first, when as a 
member of the Virginia legislature and in other capacities he was primarily re- 
sponsible for the passage of a series of revolutionary measures; second, his two 
terms as governor; and third, the three years before he sailed as minister to 
France. 

In the present reviewer’s opinion, the mest significant of these periods, viewed 
in the light of ultimate results, was the first. Elected a member of the Virginia 
house of delegates, Jefferson quickly seized control of that body and introduced a 
series of far-reaching measures for establishing religious freedom, abolishing 
primogenituze and entail, revising the laws of the state, amending the charter of 
the College of William and Mary, providing for a system of public schools, and 
taking other progressive and even radical steps. Same of these bills were passed 
quickly while others were not enacted until later, and then only in part. The net 
result, however, was the accomplishment of a veritable social revolution in the Old 
Dominion. 

As governor of Virginia, 1779-1781, Jefferson faced “a crescende of misfor- 
tunes.” Fezrful of placing too much power in the hands of the gcvernor, the 
framers of the new state constitution had set up an executive consisting of a 
council of state of eight members, of which the governor was cha:rman. The 
council was not an advisory body—it was the executive, and the govzrnor could 
. merely carry out its decisions. And yet Jefferson has been criticized for what 
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happened as though he himself had been solely responsible and endowed with 
power to deal with the crisis. After three years of conflict, Virginians were weary 
of the struggle; inflation had taken hold in earnest; the militia system was inade- 
quate to meet the need; Cornwallis was approaching from the south; and the 
British conducted several raids over the state, at one time seizing the capital and at 
another time almost capturing the governor himself. Jefferson's success in holding 
on to the reins during those confused and desperate months is his most significant 
accomplishment as governor. Unfortunately for his place in history, his term ended 
four months before the surrender at Yorktown. Had it included that decisive 
event, history might well have regarded his governorship in a different light. 

In Congress, after the war, Jefferson led in proposing the passage of funda- 
mental measures such as an ordinance for the government of the western territory 
and the adoption of a system of coinage, with the dollar as the unit—both of which 
took final form only at a later date. During this period he wrote his famous Notes 
on Virginia, to which the author devotes a good deal of space. 

The style is facile. Throughout, the writer is frankly and even enthusiastically 
favorable to her subject, and in the main she seems to have made good her thesis 
that these were notable years of accomplishment for Jefferson and that he has been 
unjustly criticized, especially for the misfortunes while he was governor. One 
can't help wondering, however, whether just occasionally he may have made a 
mistake or have erred in judgment. Certain minor errors in the study do not 
warrant individual mention, but the inclusion of a critical essay on authorities 
would have enhanced the value of the work. 


North Carolina Department of Archives and History CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN 


YANKEE LIFE BY THOSE WHO LIVED IT. Edited by Burrows Mussey. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1947. Pp. viii, 543, v. $6.00.) 


THis is a revised and enlarged edition of the book called We Were New Eng- 
land, published by Stackpole Sons in 1937. The editor states that the “lapse of a 
decade has left me better satisfied with the original choice of material than I had 
dared to hope. There is nothing I regret having put in, and astonishingly little 
that I have since learned to regret having left out.” However, some items suggested 
by the editorial staff of Knopf, by a few others, and the editor’s own “after- 
thoughts” have been added. 

Yankees are New Englanders in this anthology, and the material drawn upon 
is called autobiography by the editor. But most of it is better than that, at least for 
the present purpose: diaries, letters, journals, bits of contemporary history, anec- 
dotes, descriptions, travels—all rather less likely to be dressed up than the more 
conscious story of one’s life. Much of this would be of limited use in establishing 
objective fact, but it makes a “way of life,” from the seventeenth century to the - 
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Civil War, live for the reader—‘what it was like to live in the cradle of the nation.” 
But how quickly the occupant of the cradle had his foot over the side into New 
York state, and full-grown was striding across the northern tier of territories! 
And the word “nation” makes one think of other cradles and other rugged and 
precocious infants. 

Some 124 excerpts have been taken from writings of forty-three men and six 
women, ranging all the way from such as Henry Adams, Lyman Beecher, Tim- 
othy Dwight, Jonathan Edwards, Edward Everett Hale, Joseph Story, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, and Henry Thoreau to the possibly fictitious Tufts who, if his 
story is rea., was “as thorough a bad egg as New England ever produced.” We 
feel the simplicity, the naiveté, the theocracy and Hebraism, justifying the- ways 
of God to man, the intolerance and hardness, the pettiness and meanness, the un- 
believable vicality and industry, the inventiveness, the thrift and sharp dealing, the 
fearlessness and restlessness, the self-reliance and responsibility that poured from 
England in the decade of the “great migration”-—all for the frontier to intensify. 

The mest fascinating sections tell of childhood, school, and college, often the 
beginnings of delightful success stories. Then the long central division shows 
nearly every phase of adult life, and in the closing sections, the Indian attacks, 
the Revolution, the War of 1812, some miscellany and travels. If there is any lacuna 
it would be for those aberrations, religious and social, of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, “freedom’s ferment” as they have been aptly called. The editor regrets his 
having to pass by “some thrilling moments and some great writing,” but there is 
no dearth cf these in what has not been passed by. He speaks rather disparagingly 
of novels cf New England. Many indeed are shoddy and unfit for the present 
purpose; but this reviewer cannot forbear asserting that the tragically neglected 
New Englend novels of Mrs. Stowe leave unrepresented few features of Yankee 
life which Mr. Mussey’s industry has here confirmed from the very words of such 
a cloud of witnesses. 

This book stops at the Civil War because it is believed that a “different New 
England has started to grow up, which in turn deserves another book.” Perhaps. 
But this elder New England has not stopped, as any thoughtful reader of this 
book must know. We see it and feel it now; and it seems doubtful that another 
integrated, recognizable New England is in the making. Mr. Mussey has compiled 
a good bock for us to read, and highly ertertaining; it contains good histary; it 
is good for us to sense the fibre of much that is best in us. The nearly one hun- 
dred woodcuts and engravings are from the Museum Society of Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 


University cf Minnesota | A. B. WHITE 
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SALEM AND THE INDIES: THE STORY OF THE GREAT COMMERCIAL 
ERA OF THE CITY. By James Duncan Phillips. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1947. Pp. xx, 468. $6.00.) 


WhzErEas Mr. Phillips’ history of Salem has proceeded hitherto at the rate of a 
volume to a century, the present work covers only the thirty-odd years between the 
end of the Revolution and the conclusion of the War of 1812, The proportion is 
proper, for these years were the golden age of Salem commerce. There was trade 
with the Baltic and Mediterranean, with Canton and with the Indies, for whose 
pepper Salem became the “mart of the world.” The vessels, merchants, officers, 
and crews involved in these voyages are treated with loving care. In addition there 
is a narrative of Salem's domestic history: her churches, schools, societies, archi- 
tecture, and politics. The whole concludes with a bravura account of privateering 
in the War of 1812, The eminence of this small port without a hinterland chal- 
lenges explanation. The author finds it in the Puritan tradition of Salem in- 
habitants, the fluid state of society in which men of character, energy, and intel- 
ligence rose quickly to the top, the spur of profits, the benignity of Federalist 
policy and of infant mortality, “the severe culling of the unfit.” 

As might be surmised from these explanations, Mr. Phillips’ is a quarter-deck 
philosophy. Men are not poor or unfortunate because of economic depression. 
“It was laziness and drink that kept men down, just as it is today. It was industry, 
thrift, and ability that carried them to the top, just as it always will be.” He iden- 
tifies “sensible” views with New England, intelligence with conservatism, wisdom 
with the interests of merchants rather than with those of farmers, impetuously pre- 
disposed to “quack remedies.” He is against taxes “to take money from one 
geographical or social group,” most labor unions, “the flamboyant morons of 
Hollywood or Broadway,” the overleniency of modern life to those “who avoid 
their obligations,” Phi Beta Kappas from “fresh-water” colleges, and Ph.D.’s, 
“those so-called doctors who outside of some petty line of research are often ex- 
cessively ignorant.” They know less than Salem ship captains. 

While such personal opinions are unlikely to distort the voyages of the Grand 
Turk, they are bound to color the treatment of Jeffersonism and Jeffersonian 
Republicans, far too many of whom appeared in Massachusetts and Salem. If they 
were of the masses, such were the victims of “political tricks” and “blandishments.” 
If they were of the upper classes, they were “ex-slave-traders,” or like the Crownin- 
shields animated by pique and a hankering for office. As for “Billy” Grey, the 
richest Salemite of his day, the author cannot understand his defection to the 
enemy. Jefferson himself is written off as a person of “underhanced tact and 
hypocrisy” equipped with a “petty mind.” From this partisan and partial account 
readers will derive little understanding of Massachusetts Republicanism or of 
Jeffersonian foreign policy. The chapter on the embargo, for instance, boxes the 
intellectual compass. 
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Before liberals dismiss Mr. Phillips as a Tory, let them examine their own 
historical procedures. Mr. Phillips is writing within a candid frame of reference, 
perhaps no more indefensible than theirs. What is a frame of reference .for the 
goose is a frame of reference for the gander. Meanwhile this volume is an inform- 
ing example of what can happen to historical actuality through the unwitting ap- 
plication of the frame-of-reference concept. 


Bowdoin Callege Epwarp C. KIRKLAND 


ACROSS THE WIDE MISSOURI. By Beraard DeVoto. Illustrated with paint- 
ings by Alfred, Jacob Miller, Charles Bodmer, and George Catlin. With an 
Account of the Discovery of the Miller Collection by Mae Reed Porter, (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1947. Pp. xxvii, 483. $10.00.) 


THe Houghton Mifflin Company has long been noted for the quality of its 
Western list. This book does that list credit. It is a handsome volume of more 
than five hundred pages, lavishly illustrated with eighty-one plates, nineteen of 
them in color, and several double-page. Seventy-eight of those are reproductions 
of spot water-color sketches made by Alfred Jacob Miller, who in 1837 accom- 
panied a British sportsman and officer, Sir William Drummond Stewart, on one 
of his hunting expeditions to the Rocky Mountains. Sir William traveled with 
the fur brigades, and so his artist was able to record the life of trapper and 
Indian to the life. Miller was an artist of taleat and skill. His are the only known 
paintings of Rocky Mountain trappers actualy made in the mountains, and the 
first paintings made of scenery along the Cregon Trail. 

For the discovery of these sketches by Miller we are deeply indebted to Mrs. 
Clyde (Mae Reed) Porter of Kansas City, who found them in the Peale Museum 
in Baltimore in 1935. Later she found otker work of his in Chicago and in 
Oklahoma. Her enthusiasm led her to give illustrated lectures, and in January, 
1944, Fortune printed ten pages of Miller’s sketches in color. 

Of the plates in the book, three are ky George Catlin and ten by Karl 
Bodmer, the artist who went up the Misscuri in 1833 with Prince Maximilian 
von Wied. Catlin was a miniaturist at his best, though his romantic paintings 
have a charm in spite of their inaccuracies, Bodmer was a landscapist, who 
better than any other early painter caught the scale and grandeur of the upper 
Missouri. But neither penetrated the Rocky Mountains, and it is proper—even 
though many of Bodmer’s pictures remain unpublished—that Miller’s work 
should here hold the center of the stage. 

Mr. Bernard DeVoto has provided the text. In his preface he disclaims any 
intention to synthesize the available materials and so write a modern history of 
the fur trade in the Rocky Mountains. Instead, he says, he has tried to describe 
the fur trade as a business and a way of lice, to tell what its characteristic ex- 
periences were, what conditions governed them, and how these helped to shape 
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our heritage. He is especially interested in its relation to the western expansion 
of the United States, but most of all in how the mountain men lived. 

His narrative covers chiefly the short period (1832-1838) during which Sir 
William Drummond Stewart was in the mountains. Mr. DeVoto shows himself 
familiar with most of the written and printed sources on his subject. He writes 
with a great deal of spirit and gusto, and whenever he loses himself in his sub- 
ject, as in his description of the smallpox epidemic, carries the reader away. 
However he sometimes places his opaque personality between his subject and 
his reader, seeming to prefer displaying his own virtuosity. He is too quick to 
jump to prismatic conclusions, and to be dogmatic on doubtful points. In par- 
ticular he often blunders in writing of Indians, whom he does not understand. 

The book has an elaborate apparatus. The end papers are sections of that 
excellent topographical map of the land forms of the United States prepared 
by Erwin Raisz, l | 


Norman, Oklahoma STANLEY VESTAL. 


THE GREAT NORTHWEST: A HISTORY. By Oscar Osburn Winther. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1947. Pp. xv, 383, xxv. $4.50.) 


Tue long and fascinating process of collecting and verifying information 
has as its immediate product a review article, a paper read to a learned society, 
or a monograph for the specialist. The correlation and interpretation of this 
material fills larger works intended: for serious students. The significance of 
this book lies in making the results of basic historical research accessible in an 
attractive form to the general reading public. Its essence is, therefore, a well- 
balanced narrative and a judicious selection of detail, Mr. Winther was admir- 
ably qualified for the task which he undertook and is to be congratulated on 
his success. 

The Great—or Pacific—Northwest comprises as late as 1846 the whole of 
the Oregon country from California to Alaska. The design of the book is de- 
scriptive and not critical. The account of the fur trade is vivid but the reader 
is not invited to probe into the ethics of unequal trade. Exploration and settle- 
ment are well described but no attempt is made to relate them to the historical 
setting in the great world outside. The boundary dispute is dealt with summarily 
but the value of claims based on discovery and trade is not balanced against the 
rights of self-determination either of the settlers or of the Indians who out- 
numbered them, The Indian wars are recounted but the reader is not put in a 
position to judge whether or not the fighting could have been avoided. 

After 1846 attention is concentrated on that part of the Great Northwest 
which lies within the United States. A brief description of the pioneer economy 
and of the early experiments in self-government is made the point of departure 
for tracing the evolution of contemporary social, economic, and political life, 
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It is no easy task to make the history of agriculture, transportation, mining, 
and industry hold the attention of the reader. Mr. Winther takes full advantage 
of all that is picturesque and colorful. He makes a skillful use of photographs, 
of ingeniously designed maps, and of provocative: headlines. He eschews, as in, 
the earlier portion of the book, all historical controversy. 

The bock achieves its purpose. For a distant reader there may be too many 
names and zoo many incidents but it is precisely this wealth of detail which 
the reader an the Pacific Coast will value. Such a reader is naturally curious 
about what has happened in his part of the world during the last 150 years. 
But he should remember that the historical background that has made him 
what he is, must be sought elsewhere and that the Industrial Revolution had 
greater significance than the fur trade. He will, of course, notice minor inac- 
curacies and will be amazed to find the port of Victoria, B. C., described as 

“commodious” (p. 6). 

The writing is at times slipshod. “To stir interest and financial support” 
(p. 115), “The care with which McLoughlin nursed his cattle bore dividends” 
(p. 77), “Frémont did much. to describe and to keep interest in Oregon and the 
West alive” (p. 121) are examples. And we are told of many people doing things 
“personally” which no one could have supoosed them capable of doing in any 
other way. In short, the book deserved more care in revision and proofreading. 


University of British Columbia H. F. Ancus 


THE GREAT FOREST. By Richard G. Lillard. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

1947. Pp. x, 399, xiv. $5.00.) 

SELDoM has an author taken as his theme the full story of the great forest that 
once covered large sections of the United States and now survives only in isolated 
patches of virgin wilderness. Professor Lillard’s account of what happened to the 
forest in three centuries of use and abuse is a backdoor approach to American 
history that reaches into many aspects of the daily life of our ancestors and de- 
velops the interrelationships of the nation's timber resources with the pone 
economic, and social life of the country. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first deals with what the athe: aptly 
calls “the backwoods system” covering those times when “most Americans had 
cleared land, built cabins, lived on corn and pork and game, used frows to split 
wood and broad axes to hew it, drunk sassafras tea as a spring tonic, fought Indian 
style, and built roads.” These group experiences that helped mold American char- 
acter and shape national sentiment have been woven into a remarkably well- 
written story. 

The second part describes the contribution of the forest to the causing and the 
winning of the American Revolution, and how it thereafter furnished a major 
national resource for a century of material progress. This section concludes with 
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a unique chapter on the life of the lumberjack, riverhog, and raftsman. The last 
part tells of the rise of the conservation. movement after centuries of waste, and 
reminds us that, in the machine age, Americans still make more than 5,000 dif- 
ferent uses of wood in 200,000 different articles. There are several appendixes and 
a useful bibliography. 

The book is a stimulating integration of accepted writings on the subject not 
previously brought together into one volume. Professor Lillard, who teaches Eng- 
lish at the University of California in Los Angeles, undoubtedly intended the 
volume as much for laymen as for professional historians, and the treatment is 
broadly interpretive rather than exhaustive. The author writes with unusual under- 
standing about the techniques and habits of workers with timber, anc conveys an 
appreciation for the values involved in America’s forest heritage that has escaped 
the pens of most historians. 

The absence of full documentation will be noted by professional historians, who 
also may question the complete objectivity of his account of the relaticnship of the 
great lumber companies and the lumber workers in the past eighty years. Never- 
theless, the volume is well worth the time of any student of American history and 
is especially pertinent now when the remnants of our timber in the national forests 
and parks are under determined attack from alert pressure groups. 


Washington, D. C. Ronazp F. LEE 


REHEARSAL FOR CONFLICT: THE WAR WITH MEXICO, 1846-1848. 
By Alfred Hoyt Bill. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1947. Pp. xi, 342, x. $4.50.) 


To persons interested in American history who lack the inclination to peruse 
the 1,226 pages of Justin H. Smith’s The War with Mexico, this book commends 
itself as the best popular account of the portentous struggle of a century ago. In 
his preface, Mr. Bill says that he “makes no pretension to profound scholarship.” 
Nevertheless, in several respects, his approach to his subject is more scholarly than 
otherwise. He has read and digested the contents of nearly all the standard works 
on the period. He has used to advantage a number of the published diaries and 
memoirs. Most important, he has steeped himself in the events and incidents of 
the 1840's, and has re-created that decade’s atmosphere in a strikingly authentic 
manner. i 

Although the scenes of bloody combat show Mr. Bill's artistry at its best, a 
less colorful but perhaps more important contribution appears in his blending of 
military, social, naval, medical, economic, diplomatic, and journalistic aspects of 
the Mexican War. Thus the general reader is given an opportunity to see the war 
in something akin to the perspective of participants and lookers-on. The author 
seems fair throughout. If he has a hero, that hero is President Polk, whom he 
treats more objectively than Justin Smith did. Throughout the volume. he identifies 
the junior officers of the forces in Mexico with the roles these young leaders were 
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later to fill at Fort Donelson, Vicksburg, Shiloh, and elsewhere. This emphasis on 
the links—human as well as political—connecting the Civil War with its “re- 
hearsal,” may provide the nonspecialist with a new and personalized interpretation 
of what the Mexican War signified. 

In view of the polished passages of description, it is at first surprising to čis- 
cover that Rehearsal for Conflict has its quota of minor errors. Alexander Macomb's 

“name is spelled “McComb” (p. 15). Jonathan Cilley becomes “Gilley” (p. 21). 
John M. Berrien appears as “Berien” (p. 106), Randolph Ridgely as “Ridgley” 
(p. 152), and Caleb Cushing as “Caleb Cushman” (p. 319). These and simiar 
mistakes, however, represent spelling aberrations, which probably should be blamed 
on the proofreader, on gremlins or type lice, rather than the author. More serious, 
perhaps, even in a popular work, is the omission of the first names of many figures 
who dash in and out of the galloping narrative. The book is without documen- 
tation, which may make it more attractive to the public, though not to the world 
of scholarship. 

None of this criticism detracts from the fact that Mr. Bill accomplished wkat 
he set out to do. In Rehearsal for Conflict, he has furnished the first worth-while 
one-volume work on this important American war. He has integrated the relatian- 
ship between the Mexican campaigns and what followed in the next twenty yeazs. 
Accepting many of Justin Smith’s theses, he has contributed nothing that will 
revolutionize history, but has created an intensely readable book, capable of blast- 
ing some of the favorité myths, traditions, theories, and folklore embedded in the 
popular mind. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana Hotman HAMILTON 


THE NEGRO IN MISSISSIPPI, 1865-1890. By Vernon Lane Wharton, Professor 
of History, Millsaps College. [The James Sprunt Studies in History and Political 
Science, Volume 28.] (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1947. 
Pp. 298. $3.00.) 

Berore the Civil War “a relatively stable social order, with the place of the 
Negro definitely established,” existed in Mississippi. Then came the “violent and 
comparatively sudden destruction of this old social order,” to be followed by a fluid 
period of “instability and uncertainty” in which a new “modus vivendi had to be 
found.” Thus Professor Wharton gives the setting for his study of the develo- 
ment of a new way of life for the Mississippi Negro. In his opinion this was fia- 
ished about the year 1890. 

The post-bellum place of the Negro was fixed by the interplay of several forces. 
Chief of these were the policies of the federal government, the aspirations of the 
Mississippi Negro, and the attitudes of the Mississippi white man. Federal policies 
reflected the fortunes of the Republican and Democratic parties and the rise and 
fall of individual men powerful in national affairs. The Negro contributed a steady 
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pressure toward bettering his own lot, pinning his faith from time to time on land 
ownership, migration, education, political power, or placating the dominant white 
man. The Mississippi white man, who in the long run was chiefly responsible for 
establishing the laws and customs of the post-bellum social order, likewise used 
several means to secure his ultimate goal, which was to maintain white supremacy. 
At moments when he was powerless to act he found a ray of hope in thinking 
that the more freedom the Negro possessed the sooner the race would die out. But 
most of the time the white man relied on his own efforts, expressed in the Black 
Code, in sporadic attempts to replace Negroes with Chinese coolies or European 
peasants, or in a variety of legal, extralegal, and illegal pressures, to force the Negro 
into a distinctly subordinate place in society. Although Wharton recognizes the 
preponderance of the white man in this interplay of forces, he does not lose sight 
of the fact that he is writing about the Negro; and he writes about him with 
sympathy and understanding, and with a richness of detail that cannot be reflected 
in a review of conventional length. 

It is Wharton's contention that the place of the Negro in post-bellum society 
was hammered out over a period of some twenty-five years. Inasmuch as the chap- 
ters treat topics rather than periods, the general trends through the years are not 
brought into clear focus. A full-length chapter summarizing developments from 
year to year would therefore have been helpful. The reviewer would also have wel- 
comed an essay on the teachings of this phase of history on the processes of social 
change, especially in respect to race relations, for it is evident that the author has 
meditated wisely on the good and bad results of various techniques and forces. 

This study was published in paper jackets in the form described at the head of 
this review. It was republished in cloth binding with a brief editorial foreword as 
one of the University of North Carolina Sesquicentennial Publications, Wharton’s 
name does not appear on the initial title page or on the binding of this more digni- 
fied issue. l 


Duke University CHARLES S. SYDNOR 


THE SOUTH DURING RECONSTRUCTION, 1865-1877. By E. Merton 
Coulter. [A History of the South, Volume VIII.] (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press and the Littlefield Fund for Southern History of the 
University of Texas. 1947. Pp. xii, 426. $5.00.) 


In this eighth (but the first published) of a projected ten-volume series by 
eminent historians designed to present the history of the South from 1607 to the 
present, Professor Coulter has written the most comprehensive of all studies of the 
Southern region from 1865 to 1877. In so far as the political history of the period 
is concerned, it cannot be said that any new viewpoints are developed or that the 
author has done other than to marshal clearly and, in the main, competently the 
well-known facts of the Reconstruction era, covering the Radical program for 
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reorganizing the Southern state governments and for changing the way of life as 
it operated in the relationship of the two races. In so doing, Professor Coulter has 
rejected, and properly so, recent and abortive attempts to portray the Civil War 
and its aftermath in terms of the class struggle, and he has grounded his study 
primarily on the facts developed by a quarter of a century of historical scholar- 
ship. Where his perspective and interpretaticn at times seem faulty, it is probably 
because too much of his evidence for the years 1865-1868 is drawn from Southern 
Democratic newspapers without sufficient regard for Northern sources and view- 
points for that period. 

To ears accustomed to twentieth century attitudes on the matter of race, some 
of the ideas expressed in the chapter on “Defense of Race and Creed” have a queer 
sound. According to Professor Coulter, “the whites of the South came to see in 
Radical Reconstruction more and more a question of the survival of the integrity-- 
and dignity of the Caucasian race,” and organized to see that its purity “be not 
adulterated and lost.” As a matter of fact, that was precisely what happened, and 
it seems to this reviewer that the author was ‘ustified when he chose “to write this 
volume in the atmosphere and spirit of the times here portrayed rather than to 
measure the South of Reconstruction by present day standards.” As he says truly, 
“great changes have come in human concepts since 1865,” and those who 'are dis- 
posed to criticize should “remember what the author set out to do.” 

Of particular interest in the light of the current preoccupation of the Methodist 
Church with social problems is Professor Coulter's indictment of that denomina- 
- tion as one “whose church polity and practice became so steeped in the new isms 
of the age as to make it difficult to distinguish them from a wing of the Repub- 
lican party.” According to his indictment the worst excesses of the Reconstruction 
regime were chargeable to this church, while he exculpates the Episcopalians “be- 
cause the members of this faith had not embraced the progressivism of the age.” 
His accusations here seem quite unfair to a body which was born in social turmoil 
and whose entire history has had much in it of protest against social and economic 
injustice. 

For approximately one half of his study the author devotes his attention to the 
operation of the Reconstruction governments, with their dismal record of cor- 
ruption and mismanagement. The chief distinction of the volume, however, lies 
in the detailed and often brilliant treatment given various aspects of the social 
life of the time as distinct from politics. In this connection incisive treatment is 
given to the matter of the re-establishment of banks and the development of bank- 
ing resources, to industry, agriculture, and tke growth of cities. 

One of the most interesting sections of the book is devoted to cultural develnp- 
ments, with particular attention to the attempt to create a regional literature after 
the war, and to newspapers and music. Attention is directed, too, to the matter of 
styles in dress, particularly feminine, and to amusements including horse racing, 
baseball, and circuses. Particularly instructive is the account of the revival of higher 
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education in the South after the war, with special attention to the founding of 
Vanderbilt and Johns Hopkins and the leadership afforded by the University of 
Virginia. The beginnings of common schools in the South come in for attention, 
with considerable credit accorded both to legislation passed by the radical regimes 
and to the later systematic organization of public schools by the regularly con- 
stituted state governments. 

In a final chapter on “The New South,” Professor Coulter pays well-justified 
tributes to those Southerners, led by Lucius Q. C. Lamar, Benjamin H. Hill, 
. John B. Gordon, Henry W. Grady, and others, who brought their section spiritually 
back into the Union. At the same time, many of the evils that have plagued the 
South to.the present day he finds inherent in the one-party system which was 
adopted in self-defense during Reconstruction and in the provincial status to which 
the region was relegated by the victorious North. 

This study sets a high standard for the forthcoming volumes in the series 
which, happily, will deal with less controversial periods and subjects. Though 
sometimes drawn too exclusively from Southern sources, the documentation is 
accurate, and it is unlikely that future historians will materially alter the author’s 
basic conclusions. 


Nashville, Tennessee Wirt ARMISTZAD CATE 


GRASS ROOTS HISTORY. By Theodore C. Blegen. (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press. 1947. Pp. x, 266. $3.00.) 


“THE pivot of history is not the uncommon, but the usual, and the true makers 
of history are ‘the people, yes.’” In this opening sentence, Dr. Blegen proclaims 
the theme for the chapters which follow, and announces his adherence to a phi- 
losophy of “grass roots history” which deals with the small, everyday elements 
that make up the life of a people. 

Much of the material now assembled in book form appeared in earlier papers 
and articles, or derives from the author’s research for his well-known volumes on 
the Norwegian Migration to America. His examples are drawn largely from the 
regional history of the upper Midwest, and from the field of Norwegian immigra- 
tion in which the author is the outstanding authority. Throughout these pages, 
and especially in the last chapter, runs a plea, addressed to laymen and historians 
alike, to cultivate social and cultural history, to study American folk culture in the 
locality and the community, to search for and preserve the materials from which 
it must be written, and to promote the kind of co-operative research without which 
so ambitious an undertaking cannot be completed. 

Dr. Blegen quotes extensively from the diaries and letters of travelers and im- 
migrant pioneer men and women, a “literature of the unlettered” which is all 
the more valuable because it is so simple and artless. From such materials, and 
from other sources like newspaper advertisements, is reconstructed the story of 
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life in the pioneer Norwegian-American communities of the Northwest. Blegen 
describes their festivals, folk dances and immigrant songs, their food, clothing, 
recreation, and burial customs, the role of the foreign language press, the develop- 
ment of frontier libraries and debating societies in the log cabins of the pioneers, 
and the emergence of a peculiar immigrant language. lt is only from data such 
as these that the transition on the part of immigrant groups, from a foreign to an 
American community, can be understood. In addition to the chapters which deal 
more specifically with the Norwegians, Dr. Blegen also presents a miscellany of 
facts describing the settlement of the upper Mississippi country, its natural beauty, | 
the river traffic, the work of frontier scientists who charted its wilderness and 
described its flora and fauna, the development of hospitals from the military post 
at Fort Snelling to the Mayo Clinic of today, and William H. Seward’s campaign 
tour in 186c, when, with a distinguished entourage, he came into the Northwest, 
“moved among men,” and apparently liked all he saw. 

This volume is good reading for both the amateur and the professional his- 
torian, and both will find it rewarding. Itself a substantial contribution to the kind 
of research in American cultural and social history on the local levels which its 
author is eager to promote, it should stimulate investigation and writing in this 
rich and still largely untilled field. The author's deep loyalty to the people from 
whom he sprung, and to the region to whose cultural development he has made 
significant contributions, is apparent in every chapter and makes the book a warm, 
human document, as well as a work of sound and imaginative historical scholar- 
ship. 

Oberlin College CARL WirrkE 


MAKING THE AMERICAN MIND: SOCIAL AND MORAL IDEAS IN 
THE McGUFFEY READERS. By Richard D. Mosier. (New York: King's 
Crown Press. 1947. Pp. vi, 207. $3.00.) 


Tart colorful, yet unpleasant, frontier pedagogue, William Holmes McGuffey, 
has through the years received much flattering attention from enthusiastic indivi- 
duals and professional societies determined to transform a cross-grained, homespun 
educator of the nineteenth century into a twentieth century folk hero. A statue 
to the auther of the Readers stands on the campus of Miami University at Oxford, 
Ohio; Henry Ford has endorsed the McGuffey myth; a full-length biography is in 
print; and an anthology, comprising selections from several readers, was published 
in 1936. Scores of magazine and special articles have appeared in the most dis- 
tinguished literary journals and in the daily press. Most of these—if not all—have 
been marked by the spirit of adoration and by lack of objective research. 

Mr. Mosier unfortunately carries this tradition forward. The very title of his 
book, Making the American Mind, reveals his prejudice and conditions his ap- 
proach and conclusions, It is one thing to know that the McGuffey Readers were 
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the most popular texts of an earlier day and were studied by thousands of pupils 
in little red schoolhouses over the land and another to prove that the studying of 
the little volumes imposed a pattern of social and moral ideas upon the white men 
and Indians who were subjected to McGuffey's selections. Mr. Mosier puts up a 
terrific battle to prove his cause, making reference to Locke and Hamilton and 
Jefferson and to the “soul of the Puritan.” He has measured the behavior patterns 
and moral ideas which he finds in the Readers with ready-made definitions taken 
from the Dictionary of Sociology. In every possible way—even to using two in- 
dependent readers to gauge and check results—the author has utilized the “scien- 
tific” method. 

Yet the major thesis remains shrouded in doubt. The volume offers no satis- 
factory proof that Professor McGuffey influenced the moral tone of his times. 
Indeed, if one looks at political malpractice, at ruthless economic competition, at 
the rough-and-ready frontier, and at the ethics of the common man during the 
nineteenth century, one can discern—except perhaps in isolated humanitarian re- 
form movements—little of the abstract morality advocated by McGurfey. 

That the book fails of its purpose perhaps may not be primarily the fault of 
the author. Perhaps he was lured into a topic that is too big for any man. Certainly, 
he has made a bit of a contribution when he reveals the type of material collected 
and published by McGuffey. But to offset this, the book is redundant and badly 
written. Had Mr. Mosier cut his manuscript and pointed up, in crisp, clear fashion, 
what was left, the volume would at least have had the saving grace of briefness 
and of readability. | 


University of Minnesota Pup D, JORDAN 


THE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT OF 1924. By Kenneth Campbell MacKay. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1947. Pp. 298. $3.75.) 


Arrer the First World War, a new Progressive movement strove to create a 
grand political alliance among the farmer, labor, and reform elements of the 
nation. These neo-Progressives were cut from the same cloth as the earlier Pro- 
gressive movement, and themselves set a pattern of reform and unrest which was 
used by the New Deal. The Farmer-Labor party experiment in 1920 was too radi- 
cal to attract the Progressives, who proceeded in 1922 to found the nonpartisan 
Conference for Progressive Political Action. The C.P.P.A. was created as the rally- 
ing point for all Progressives at a time of postwar depression, political restlessness, 
and revolt against the Harding administration. It fell short of being a real combi- 
nation of Progressives which could very well have revolutionized American politics. 
The neo-Progressives were also unable to face up to the problem confronting all 
such political movements: whether to persist in undramatic nonpartisan activity to 
elect friendly officials, or work within a major party to gain control and remodel 
it into a real Progressive party, or found a new party which would become a third 
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major party and possibly replace one of tke two major parties already in existence. 

Mr. MacKay’s dissertation has undertaken to examine in detail the climax of 
the postwar Progressive revival, which is the independent candidacy of Senator 
Robert M. La Follette in 1924. The work reaches back to the events of 1912 and 
forward to 1938 to provide a setting for the election year. The background from 
1912 to 1924 is sketched in competent fashion, ‘proving that the old Progressive 
movement was not lost forever in the events of the war. Lacking access to the 
La Follette papers, Mr. MacKay does not clearly delineate the senator as a particular 
hero and mainspring of the new Progressive movement. Unfortunately, the La 
Follette papers have been carefully guarded by the family for many years. In his 
introduction and bibliography, MacKay indicates reliance upon personal inter- 
views although the text does not bear this out. The Mercer Johnston and Morris 
Hillquit papers were used to good advantage, but the author did not consult the 
collection of La Follette-Wheeler campaign papers in the Library of Congress, nor 
did he gain access to the labor files in the Machinists’ Building in Washington, ` 
D.C. The latter should yield a harvest oz information on the.political intentions 
and acts of the railway brotherhoods who were so important to the vitality of the 
whole Progressive revival. 

In examining the “third party” candidacy in 1924 the author has shed valuable 
light upon an important story of political protest in the twentieth century. Ever 
since John Chamberlain’s Farewell to Reform was published in 1932, a scholarly 
examination of Progressivism after 1912 has been needed. This book provides some 
useful correction and factual background. 

Those portions of the book dealing with the preliminaries to La Follette's 
decision to run for President, the fright over an electoral college deadlock, and the 
difficulties cf an independent candidacy are most praiseworthy. It is clear that 
this piece of history needed study and publication. Mr. MacKay overestimates 
the influence of the Committee of Forty-Eight as the “right wing” of the C.P.P.A. 
The forty-eighters never really recovered from the 1920 Farmer-Labor convention 
quarrel and thereafter existed as the hobby of wealthy J. A. H. Hopkins, who 
wanted to be the George Perkins of a new Progressive party. More attention might 
have been devoted to the congressional election of 1922 and the resulting Pro- 
gressive bloc as important sources of strength for the neo-Progressives at a time 
when the electorate’s temper made possible an effective political revolt. That time 
had passed away before November, 1924. The book misses the importance of the 
Socialist party convention which endorsed the candidacy of La Follette, slights 
the “Harding Scandals” as a campaign issue, and passes over Burton K. Wheeler’s 
campaign fer vice-president. Nor does it treat the damage which the publicity of 
income tax returns (a contribution of the Progressive bloc to the tax law) did to 
the Progressive campaign because its legal confusions enhanced the value of the 
Republican slogan “Coolidge or Chaos.” A very good chapter on Republican 
strategy in the campaign is balanced by some weakness in describing the personal 
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domination of the Progressive campaign by Senator La Follette and in explaining 
why the union labor men lost enthusiasm for the cause before election day. Evi- 
dence is lacking for the position that La Follette votes were frightened away by 
large-scale intimidation as in 1896. Mechanical difficulties standing in the way of 
Progressive voters are stressed, but not the failure of the Progressives to mobilize 
the support of a first-rate agricultural group or the enthusiasm of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The book makes excellent sense in its treatment of the nearly impossible 
hurdles before a third-party movement, considering the stability of our two-party 
system. It is this portion which will receive the most attention at the present time. 


University of California, Davis James H. SHIDELER 


CALIFORNIA IN OUR TIME (1900-1940). By Robert Glass Cleland. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1947. Pp. viii, 320, xx. $4.00.) 


California in Our Time, by Robert Glass Cleland, covers the period of my own 
adult life (which was spent for the most part here in California) and brings back 
many memories. 

The book begins with a discussion of the Republican state convention held at 
Santa Cruz in 1906, to which I was a delegate from Santa Clara County. I sat with 
my fellow delegates just on the borderline with the San Francisco delegation of 
which Abe Rufe was chairman. Rufe attacked those in charge of the convention 
as presumably representing the Southern Pacific Company. He put himself up as 
representing the people. It was an illuminating experience to me as a young voter 
to see how a criminal could use the defense of the people to build up his crooked 
strength. 

From the battle against the forces of graft developed the Lincoln-Roosevelt 
League and the Progressive party. Edward A. Dickson of the Los Angeles Express 
and Chester H. Rowell, then of the Fresno Republican, with others, developed 
Hiram Johnson as a candidate for governor of California. Johnson campaigned 
throughout the state attacking the railroad and had great support. Mr. Cleland 
brings out clearly the powerful effect of a few men, working together, in bringing 
about an overturn of existing political machines in the state and starting with a new 
leader into an era of change and responsible government. 

The story of “California in our time” is necessarily one of water for irrigation 
and power and of one of the greatest migrations of the human family. Much of 
the politics and general interest has been associated with water for the two great 
metropolitan districts of San Francisco and Los Angeles. The story of the reach- 
ing out for water of these two vital communities to the distant mountains and of 
the inevitable conflicts between the needs of the city and the country is well told. 
There is a minor error with reference to the Hoover Dam. He persists in using the 
name “Boulder Dam” although that name has been discarded by action of the 
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Congress. He indicates that Secretary Wilbur gave the name to the Hoover Dam 
but “the name was not recognized by Congress” (p. 200). A study of the record 
would show that this is not true. Although a considerable effort was expended by 
those in power to insist on changing the name to “Boulder Dam,” its legal name 
since its dedication has remained Hoover Dam (see Selected Papers of Attorney 
General Homer Cummings [New York, 1939], p. 254). 

Not sufficient emphasis is placed in the book on the part played by oil in 
California’s zrowth through the discovery and development of oil fields. Particu- 
larly the great Kettleman field, midway between Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
with its development on the unit basis, was one of a series of discoveries that 
brought chezp power and natural gas to California. Oil, together with the climate 
and the motion picture industry, gave unique economic strength to Southern 
California. That area needed water for its expansion, and its successful search for 
water on the eastern slope of the Sierra and later from the Colorado River made 
the fantastic growth of Los Angeles possible. After the manufacture of its own 
seaport, the income per acre for that area from agricultural products, oil, tourists, 
climate, motion pictures, and trade brought about an unrivaled development. 

The most difficult chapters in the book deal with the Mooney case and the 
blowing up of the Los Angeles Times building. It is hard to develop even a tem- 
perate study of these two events; but as time has gone on, Tom Mooney is no 
longer generally looked upon as a martyr, and certainly those who blew up the 
Times building have been thoroughly discredited, along with their attorney, 
Clarence Darrow. 

The general result of a mixed population, some from the Orient, and a vast 
migration of individuals of moderate economic resources, but full of hopes, 
brought about some of the most unique political campaigns in American history, 
as well as a strange miscellany of cults. “Ham ’n Eggs,” “Four-Square Gospel,” 
and other follies have been pretty well drowned out, but have left small groups 
that can easily be developed if future social hardships occur. Mr, Cleland has given 
a fair and able survey of these various social insanities. 

In spite of some palpable errors and incomplete coverage of certain important 
happenings in California’s history of the last forty years, the book does give a fair 
and satisfactory presentation of the principal events. After reading Mr. Cleland’s 
account of afairs with which I have had some contact over many years, I sense the 
difficulty facing the historian in writing for those who are living the current record 
of such a staze as California. Mr. Cleland has done an unusually good job. 


Stanford University Ray Lyman WILBUR 


REBEL AT LARGE: RECOLLECTIONS OF FIFTY CROWDED YEARS., 
By George Creel. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1947. Pp. viii, 384. $3.75.) 


As one of the few surviving heads of divisions under George Creel in the Com- 
mittee on Public Information set up by President Wilson, I have decided to write 
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the review of his autobiography myself. I did not know George Creel when he 
summoned me to Washington in the first week in May, 1917, nor he me for that 
matter. My respect and friendship for him after two stormy years of World War 
I have not diminished in the intervening thirty years. This review is therefore not 
impersonal, though it may have some objectivity due to temperament and back- 
ground poles apart from Mr. Creel's. I once said to his face during a congressional 
hearing: 


Apparently he lacked all of the qualifications that most of us would have put 
together as the ideal man to do this job. He succeeded because he lacked most 
the qualities and all of the experience that an average wiseacre would have said 
were essential to success. . . . This war has put such safe and sane standards of 
judging men entirely out of business. ... The “safe and sane” type could have 
kept himself out of the press and free from criticism but the committee would 
have early made its appearance in the obituary column. 


Nobody needs to be told that it is not yet in the obituary column. Of all the war 
agencies it has been the one paid the compliment of several historical studies 
which, on the record the committee made, have given it and Mr. Creel a clean slate 
without any cloak and dagger frills. The latest history of the period since 1900 says 
that despite any shortcomings “Creel’s accomplishments were remarkable. He was 
„a pioneer in the field of political warfare and, as truly as Pershing and Baruch, he 
was one of the architects of German defeat.” (O. T. Barck, jr., and N. M. Blake, 
Since 1900 [New York, 1947], p. 227.) 

In some ways President Wilson’s appointment, and his unswerving support, 
of Mr. Creel was the boldest venture of his administration. It was rewarded by 
personal devotion and selfless service all too rare in public life. I suspect also that 
Mr. Wilson found vicarious satisfaction in hearing in private converse a pictur- 
esqueness of phrase and vocabulary not permitted him as a Presbyterian in good 
standing. It was this impulsive indulgence in the biting phrase that often kept 
Mr. Creel in hot water, but the real reason was that, after Mr. Baker and Mr. 
Daniels had demonstrated their ability to run their departments, opponents of Mr. 
Wilson, not venturing to attack a war President, were willing to settle for Mr. 
Creel’s hide. The press also, though it knew better, persisted in treating a com- 
mittee on public information as a form of censorship. It was easy to do and has 
persisted because Mr. Creel, its chairman, had, unwisely but in the hope of induc- 
ing moderation, accepted appointment as one of a censorship board set up later 
by congressional action, 

It is in the sections on Mr. Wilson and on his own war activities that Mr. 
Creel makes, as in previous volumes on the same topics, his chief contribution 
to history, one that cannot be overlooked. But that is not all, nor is Mr. Wilson 
the only President mentioned. Independence, Missouri, where George Creel grew 
up, is Mr. Truman’s home town, and an uncle and cousin of the latter ended a 
career reminiscent of Quantrill in the usual frontier style. Kansas City with its 
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ward-heeler politics was the scene of Creel’s early journalism and reform efforts. 
The same fearless pen later opened. up to public view the seamy side of politics 
first in Denver and then in Colorado. It was not without significance that in the 
congressional hearing on the Committee on Public Information budget Mondell of 
' Wyoming dug up and read some of the fiery editorials Creel had directed at the 
highbinders of Denver Gas and Electric and Colorado Fuel and Iron. It is in these 
sections on Kansas City and Denver that Mr. Creel pays deserved tribute to such 
fellow fighters as Frank Walsh, Edward Costigan, Josephine Roche, and, at great- 
est length, to Judge Ben Lindsey. In California, where he'has made his home and 
which he writes of like a native son, he might well have been the Democratic 
nominee for governor had not Upton Sinclair and EPIC (“End Poverty in Cal-. 
ifornia”) split the party. If he had been nominated and elected, he would have 
been once more a national figure. No one could have prophesied -he results, but 
certainly the color scheme over the Golden Gate would have had HFigher hue. 

With the Roosevelt administration Mr. Creel was soon so far of the ranch 
that, to use his own phrase to me, he “could not tell what kind of cactus grew on 
it.” I think it could be explained without discredit to either man. And in his final 
summation on Mr. Roosevelt Mr. Creel’s sense of fair play gives him needed 
balance. His last chapter is a statement of ideals that if underwritten by a national 
leader would make him forget his seventy years and bring him out fighting in 
their behalf and for the underdog any time. 

My memory of some of the incidents we shared in common is not quite the 
same as Mr. Creel's, but we are both human. I can, however, vouch for the validity 
of the whole result so far as I know it. Readers whose thinking is unchanged since 
McKinley will find their blood pressure going up, but for most it will be a 
revelation of a Missouri-bred idealist, anchored by a noble mother, who fought 
for his ideals with all the tenacity of his Virginia and Scotch-Irish forebears. The 
volume makes its own significant contribution to the history of the fifty years 
1t covers. 


Washington, D. C. Guy STANTON Forp 


THE ORGANIZATION OF GROUND COMBAT TROOPS. By Kent Roberts 
- Greenfield, Robert R. Palmer, and Bell I. Wiley, of the Historical Section, 
Army Ground Forces. [United States Army in World War 1: The Army 
Ground Forces.] (Washington: Historical Division, Departmen: of the Army. 

1947. Pp. xvii, 540.) 

THe His:orical Division of the Department of the Army has a gigantic and 
difficult task before it. A ninety-nine volume history of the Army’s rcle in World 
War II is contemplated. If the Historical Division’s present plan is fcllowed, for 
the first time in the history of any army in any war, the rear areas, the “staff 
empires,” and the cerebrations of the chair-borne “brass” will recetve more treat- 
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ment than will the operations of the shooting troops. Only eight of the ninety- 
nine volumes will be devoted to the European Theater operations, but twenty-eight 
will be required to tell the story of the “Technical Services.” The Historical Divi- 
sion plans to give more volumes to the War Department's statistics and prolifera- 
tion of buck-sheeted staff studies than it will reserve for the treatment of all the 
Mediterranean operations. 

The War Department’s principal satellite within the great mimeograph orbit 
was the Army Ground Force Headquarters. The Army's official historians seem 
to think this training staff and organization agency with its ramifications and 
functions is worthy of four of the ninety-nine volumes, Indeed, the volume under 
review is not only the first of the Army Ground Force subseries to be published 
but it is also the first of the entire over-all series to be released to the public. 

It is a poor choice with which initially to impress the public as to the impor- 
tance of, or even the potential interest inherent in, such an enormous historical 
project. lts best features are some lezding footnotes, a laudable guide thereto with 
a bibliographical appendix that may be an aid to future research, It does contain 
indispensable statistics, a few excellent charts with able explanations. Everything 
else in the book could be condensed into seventy-five or a hundred well-written 
pages without loss of a particle of worth-while information to the literature of 
World War II. 

Of course, such condensation would have made difficult the carefully nursed, 
often reiterated, and at times almost belabored idea that Lieutenant General L. 
J. McNair, chief of the AGF, was a master mind at training and a military genius 
at organization. 

General McNair was neither both nor one of these. He, himself, would be the 
first to deny claims to either. This reviewer knew General McNair reasonably 
well. He was just a sincere, conscientious book soldier, strong of character, often 
pedantic, with little or no actual combat experience. He worked hard at a big job 
in a short, most difficult era of kaleidoscopic changes in tactics and techniques of 
warfare. Often he did superbly well in spite of his limitations; sometimes he failed 
dismally. 

The cold statistics of achievement, or lack of it, in his organization of ground 
forces reflect such a failure, notwithstanding the paragraphs of praise that inter- 
lard the text. When General McNair activated his headquarters, in the summer of 
1940, the Army, counting the soon to be inducted National Guard, numbered just 
short of a half million officers and men. But when war came December 3, 1941, 
a year and four months later, and after a year of selective service, there were 
1,638,086 men, but essentially there were the same divisions as had existed in the 
Army as of 1940. Moreover, eighteen of these divisions were still obsolete “square 
divisions” in accordance with World War I trench warfare tactics, The “triangu- 
larization” of these eighteen began early in February, 1942, two months after Pearl 
Harbor. Moreover, the nine “triangular divisions” that functioned as such through 
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the 1940 and 1941 maneuvers did so pursuant to highly tentative and constantly 
changing tables of organization from General McNair’s headquarters, though the 
Army had experimented with provisional triangular divisions for a year or two 
prior to 1940. These cold figures and facts hardly support the claims to General 
McNair’s organizational genius so frequently referred to in the text. 

The training and maneuver directives, followed by elaborate and often 
pettifogging critiques, that were prepared for and by General McNair, always 
screamed for “combat realism.” But there was seldom, if ever, much tangible 
evidence that the general or any of his visiting stafl-teams would have recognized 
such realism had they seen it. In truth, during this same period, the great Loui- 
siana maneuver problems were so artificial in design, they required such corres- 
pondingly artificial execution that even the junior reserve officers from ROTC 
units smelled their artificiality, much to the detriment of morale of the field units. 
Later in ccmbat—the men found contrasts so great—those maneuvers were the 
subject of a thousand coarse jests. There was much good training done during 
‘this 1940-1941 period, thanks to army, corps, divisional, and lower unit directives 
and ingenuity, but it was often in spite of rather than because of directives from 
MeNair’s headquarters. Early in 1942, his headquarters did launch a series of unit 
tests on techniques that were excellent, particularly for artillery. General McNair 
was an artilleryman. Some of the gross mistakes of 1940-1941 were not repeated 
in later field training. l 

This velume also sets forth quite a brief for General McNair as a military 
genius by means oí its frequent reiterations as to his insistence on the long, arduous 
training week; his advocacy of mines and fast, mobile, high-velocity, lightly arm- 
ored, self-propelled guns for destroying tanks; his insistence upon “economy of 
force”; his crusade against unit fattening with excess manpower; his demands for 
combat teamwork, and his arguments for “pools” of units at corps and army levels 
to be committed in areas, or attached to divisions, only when and where needed. In 
these, of course, General McNair was often as right as rain. And so were Vegetius, 
Frederick the Great, and Napoleon when they expressed the same ideas in the 
jargon, tactics, and techniques of their day. When an answer was in the literature 
of warfare, General McNair knew he was right. 

Withal, General McNair played a sufficiently important role in this war to 
merit a biography. Ample valid material may be found to make it one of flattery. 
But with only ninety-nine volumes in prospect in which to tell the great and com- 
plex story of the American Army in World War II, so much of one volume should 
not be diverted to such a theme. Moreover, in such a large headquarters, in which 
hundreds of officers and men of all ranks and ratings served first and last, someone 
below the grade of lieutenant colonel must have had an original idea or made a 
worth-while suggestion on the many problems studied. But, if so, there is no 
record of it in this book. No one below lieutenant colonel is mentioned, with 
nearly all the names in the index bearing the title of brigadier general or higher. 
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If this first published volume is a fair sample of the ninety-eight that are to 
come, the Department of the Army’s Historical Division would be better advised 
were it to follow the Civil War precedent of publishing and thoroughly indexing, 
without editorial comment, all the significant, nonduplicating if often contradic- 
tory, documents in a gigantic series, supplemented by military atlases and statistics 
somewhat in the style of the old War of the Rebellion: Official Records .. . 
Armies. Perhaps that should be done anyway. With all their shortcomings and 
their obnoxious title, the old “Rebellion Records” have been the inspiration for 
and the backbone of research in the vast, independent, and generally high-grade 
military literature of the Civil War. Few if any wars have been better covered 
historically. World War II deserves as good or better official treatment to facilitate 
such an independent and detailed historical coverage as was given to the Civil War. - 


State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin Jim Dan Hitt 


AND CALL IT PEACE, By Marshall Knappen. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1947. Pp. viii, 213. $3.00.) 


DespPITE paper shortages and the feeling among publishers that the American 
reading public is not very interested in books dealing with problems arising out 
of the war, a number of volumes about Germany have recently made their ap- 
pearance. Most of them have been written by journalists; several have been official 
reports prepared by the State Department. Either because their authors have 
written on the basis of human interest or have been circumscribed by the official 
positions which they continue to hold, these books have given only a casual or at 
best a somewhat censored picture of American activities in occupied Germany. 
Professor Knappen's book is quite different, Its author can speak with the au- 
thority of one who was assigned at the very beginning to a key position in the 
higher headquarters of American military government in the field and who served 
in that capacity for two long years. Moreover, as a reputable historian he had the 
professional background for observing what went on and reaching meaningful 
conclusions. 

The study is not at all a conventional historical monograph based on official 
documents; nor does it take the form of a diary which the author kept, because, 
as he notes, the Army rules forbade such records and there is a question whether, 
trying to do the work of a hundred officers as he did, there would have been time 
to keep a detailed diary. Nevertheless, this rather brief book seems to this reviewer 
to be a contribution of major importance, not only for the military historian and 
for those who have a special interest in education and religious affairs activities of 
American military government in Germany but for a larger group who are con- 
cerned with general military government, American foreign policy, and the ability 
of the United States to cope with the immensely complicated problems of the 
modern world. i 
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The author devotes the greater part of -his limited space to such topics as re- 
opening the schools, the problem of teaching personnel, providing textbooks, de- 
nazification, youth work, information control, and the activities of the German 
churches, but he also finds time to write one of the most penetrating critiques of 
the Morgenthau Plan and throughout his book makes comments on American mili- 
tary government as a wole which are extremely incisive and illuminating. Many 
of his passages are more than ordinarily moving because of the vividness of the 
description and the immanent fairness of the reasoning. While a reader is fre- 
quently plunged into gloom as a result of the shortcomings depicted, there is 
always an awareness of the underlying importance of military government. Only 
the stupid would question the keen interest and constructive purpose on the part 
of the author; indeed he states unequivocally that his primary purpose in writing 
is his deep-rooted hope that the American people even at this late date can be 
aroused to an understanding of the importance of the American occupation in 

Germany and the role which they play in it. 


DePauw University HAROLD ZINK 
+ 


THE RECORD OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY: DOCUMENTS AND READ- 
INGS IN. THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS. 
Edited by Ruhl J. Bartlett. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1947. Pp. xx, 731. 
$6.00.) 


TzAcHEES of American history will be greatly indebted to Professor Bartlett for 
providing them with this collection of significant documentary and other materials. 
Until the appearance of Professor Bartlett's book, nothing has been available in 
the form of a one-volume compilation of documentary materials to supplement 
such excellent histories as those of Professors Bailey and Bemis. 

Professor Bartlett has done his work with care and discrimination. He recog- 
nizes in his preface that he has had to make choices that will not meet with uni- 
versal approval. He labors under “no illusion concerning the prospect that prob- 
ably every zeacher of American diplomacy will look in vain for some particular 
item that he thinks is indispensable.” The author of this review admits to being 
no exception, but nevertheless he is prepared to testify to the exceptional achieve- 
ment of Professor Bartlett in including so much that all will agree is useful, and 
omitting so little that might be regarded as indispensable. As the title indicates, 
the collection is not limited to official documents and statements. There are in- 
cluded some materials of a distinctly unofficial nature intended to throw light on 
. trends of public opinion. 

The organization oz the book follows very closely that of Bemis’ Diplomatic 
History of the United States. The approach is essentially historical, judiciously 
combined with the topical. The only serious omission is that of a chapter on our 
relations with Mexico, particularly since the revolution of 1910. The problems 
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arising from revolution and geographical propinquity have been so important to 
us and so successfully handled by us that they deserve reasonably full documenta- 
tion in a compilation such as this. The last two chapters, “Wartime Diplomacy: 
1941-1945” and “The United Nations,” are not completely satisfying from the 
organizational point of view. A more logical division would be between “The 
Diplomacy of War and Peace” and “The United Nations.” One consequence of 
Professor Bartlett’s arrangement is that documents are included under “The 
United Nations” that have to do with the making of the peace, as for example the 
report of the Potsdam Conference and Byrnes's Stuttgart address, and documents 
such as the Moscow Declaration on General Security and parts of the Crimean 
Conference report are included under “Wartime Diplomacy” though they are part 
of the story of the United Nations. 

On the subjects covered, there are some items that could have been included to 
advantage, such as Polk’s war message of May 11, 1846; an excerpt from Theodore 
Roosevelt's annual message to Congress of December 7, 1903, justifying his inter- 
vention in Panama; an excerpt from the report of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on the Treaty of Versailles; a statement of Lodge's position with re- 
spect to the League (instead of Harding’s); an excerpt from Kellogg’s address of 
April 28, 1928, before the American Society of International Law on the American 
draft of an antiwar treaty, later included in an official state paper; and Norman 
Davis” statement of May 27, 1933, in the Disarmament Conference at Geneva. 
The chapter on “American International Cooperation: 1921-1933” does not do 
justice to the development of American policy during this period. These criticisms 
should not, however, be allowed to overshadow the fact of major importance that 
this book is an unusually complete and balanced compilation of interesting and 
significant documentary material, 


Brown University LeLanD M. GooprIcH 


MAYA EXPLORER: JOHN LLOYD STEPHENS AND THE LOST CITIES 
OF CENTRAL AMERICA AND YUCATAN. By Victor Wolfgang von 
Hagen. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1947. Pp. xviii, 324. $5.00.) 


To Maya archaeologists the name of John Lloyd Stephens (1805-1852) is a 
household word. His two two-volume works, Incidents of Travel in Central 
America, Chiapas and Yucatan (1941) and Incidents of Travel in Yucatan (1943) 
which, incidentally, are among the most delightful records of exploration ever 
written, first made generally known the architectural and sculptural grandeur of 
the ruined Maya cities. His careful descriptions, supplemented by remarkably 
accurate drawings by the English artist Frederick Catherwood, have been of the 
utmost value to scholars; and they aroused an interest in Maya antiquities which 
has grown with the years. But although these works and others concerning his 
journeys in eastern Europe and the Near East were best-sellers in the forties and 
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fifties, and although he was one of the most prominent Americans of his day, sur- 
prisingly little has been known of his career. 

The present biography, obviously the product of long and diligenz research, is 
therefore most welcome. It is also most readable. Stephens was born in New Jersey, 
attended Joseph Nelson’s Classical School in New York, graduated from Columbia 
in 1822, and prepared himself for the bar at Tapping Reeves’ Law School at 
Litchfield, Connecticut. An incurable and lifelong wanderlust at once took him 
on a tour of the West and South; he was not admitted to the bar until 1827, and 
in 1834 he was off on the above-mentioned long journeys in Europe and the Near 
East. His reputation as a traveler gained by his writings and certain political 
activities in New York led to his appointment in 1839 by President Van Buren 
as a special envoy to the, then, theoretically unified Republic of Central America. 
On arrival, however, he found the country in the throes of revolution. There was 
no recognized central government, so Stephens, one gathers with few regrets, 
packed away his diplomat’s uniform and set off with Catherwood on the explora- 
tions whick produced such brilliant archaeological results. 

To these adventurous journeys Mr. von Hagen devotes the greater part of his 
book, but he does not neglect Stephens’ very effective work of later years in pro- 
moting and developing the Ocean Steam Navigation Company, which started a 
line to Bremen in 1847 and was the first to receive government subsidies to mail 
steamships. He was also an active supporter of the Hudson River Railroad. His 
greatest achievement, however, was the building of the Panama Railroad, an 
undertaking that had several times failed at other hands, Stephens served as vice- 
president and president of the company and took an active part in solving the very 
difficult problems of engineering and sanitation involved. As a result of his efforts 
the railroad was put through and the movement of people and of goods to Cali- 
fornia was vastly expedited, but Stephens himself paid the penalty of hard labor 
in the tropics and succumbed to repeated attacks of malaria, dying in New York 
in 1852. 

Mr. von Hagen’s book is an excellent account of the life of a man of whom 
Americans can justly be proud. As has been said, it is good reading. And it is not 
marred by the speculations and the synthetic conversations that are the curse of so 
many present-day “popular” biographies. By the same able pen there is to come a 
life of Stephens’ friend and companion, Frederick Catherwood. 


Carnegie Institution of Washington A. V. Kipper 


A PENETRACAO COMERCIAL DA INGLATERRA NA AMERICA ESPAN- 
HOLA DE 1713 A 1783. By Olga Pantaleão. [Boletim LXT, História da civil- 
izagáo moderna e contemporánea, no. 1.] (São Paulo: Universidade de Sao 
Paulo. 1946. Pp. 287.) 

Hisror:ans on both sides of the Atlantic will welcome this survey of the process 
by which Great Britain broke down Spain’s monopoly of the commerce of her 
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American colonies between the Treaty of Utrecht and the end of the American 
Revolution. T'hough some use was made of printed documents, this is primarily 
a work of synthesis, and there are some serious gaps in the bibliography, which 
can be explained only in part by the fact that it was written under the handicap 
of wartime conditions. But the book is obviously based upon a careful study of 
most of the relevant books and articles of first-rate importance published in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and French from the early eighteenth century to 1945; the author 
has analyzed the problem skillfully; and her organization of the results of her: 
study is excellent. No works in Portuguese are cited, probably because the book 
deals only with Spanish America, not with Brazil (except for a brief background 
statement on pages 15-16), though it is written in Portuguese and was published 
in Brazil. l 

The central theme of the book—the commercial revolution of the eighteenth 
century—is one of the most important in the history of the whole Atlantic world 
at that time. The geographical range of the story is broad, including western 
Europe, Africa, and North America, as well as Britain, Spain, Spanish America, 
and the other European colonies in America. In subject matter, too, the range is 
broad, for the author relates her central theme to the wars and diplomacy of the 
period, to the development of Spanish colonial policy, and to the independence 
movement in Spanish Ámerica. Paradoxically, she concludes that the indepen- 
dence movement was delayed, not hastened, by the British economic penetration, 
for this was carried out mainly through the development of extensive contraband 
trade, in which all social classes in the colonies had an interest and which provided 
a safety valve for colonial discontent. 

The organization is primarily topical, but the author also stresses the funda- 
mental difference between British policy before and after 1750. In the earlier period 
the British sought to develop direct legal trade with Spanish America and to 
combat the exercise of the right of visit and search by Spain. In the later period 
both efforts were abated if not abandoned and the British solaced themselves with 
a large-scale expansion of contraband trade, which had already assumed consider- 
able proportions under the asiento, the annual ship, the South Sea Company, and 
interlopers. The later period was also marked by an interesting development, the 
establishment of “free ports” in America—a subject which deserves more careful 
study than it has received either in this book or elsewhere. 

In order to round out the picture the reader should also consult some of the 
more important works not listed in the bibliography of the book under review, 
such as Jean O. McLachlan’s Trade and Peace with Old Spain, 1667-1750 (Cam- 
bridge, England, 1940), and Roland D. Hussey’s The Caracas Company, 1728-1784 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1934). 


University of Pennsylvania ARTHUR P, WHITAKER 
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COLONY TO NATION: A HISTORY OF CANADA. By Arthur R. M. Lower, 
Professor of History and Political Science, United College, Winnipeg. (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1947. Pp. xiii, 600. $5.50.) 


CANADA: A POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY. By Edgar McInnis, 
Associate Professor of History, University of Toronto. (New York: Rinehart 
and Company. 1947. Pp. xv, 574. $5.00.) 


THE RISE OF TORONTO, 1850-1890. By D. C. Masters, Professor of History, 
Bishop's University. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1947. Pp. xi, 239. 
$3.75.) | | 
THE two general histories of Canada under review are not only a credit to 

their respective authors but a tribute to a quarter century of patient industry on 
the part of a small band of Canadian scholars whose researches into the political 
and economic processes that have molded the life of the Dominion have laid an 
effective groundwork apart from which such general interpretations as these would 
not have been possible. With D. G. Creighton’s Dominion of the North, they 
signify a maturity of outlook which, contradictorily, Canadians have been slow to 
suspect in themselves. While the broad outlines of Canada’s political and economic 
development have now been clearly drawn, both works are indicative of how 
much still remains to be done in the cultural field, one in which Canadian scholar- 
ship has yet to determine an intelligible pattern. Professor Lower’s rare but shrewd 
comments on Canadian culture may sufficiently reveal why neither author has 
devoted much space to it, though it might be studied on grounds other than that 
of its intrinsic worth. 

The two works differ markedly in treatment and in virtue of their respective 
centers of reference, which in the case of Professor Lower is geographical and 
economic, whereas Professor McInnis’ material is made to subserve a predomi- 
nantly, though by no means exclusively, political theme. Not from language, 
religion, and culture, which embody the “stark antitheses” of Canadian life, 
does Professor Lower envisage the emergence of the Canadian soul but from the 
only common denominator, the Canadian homeland itself. Yet he sees the Cana- 
dian national state as one built in defiance of geography, and almost of common 
sense. Its people have succeeded in reconciling the irreconcilable in achieving in- 
dependence of Great Britain while continuing to cherish their ties with her; in 
maintaining in existence through recurrent crises the federal union “carpentered” 
in 1867; but above all in surviving as a single political entity in the face of what 
both authors recognize as the basic antithesis, namely, that between the authori- 
tarian, clerical, conservative French culture and the exploitative capitalism of the 
Protestant English. 

It is with the rise to metropolitan status of the principal stronghold of the latter 
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that Professor Masters is concerned in his history of Toronto during the four stages 
through which it passed from 1850 to 1890, and in each of which social, political, 
and cultural conditions accorded with the character of the city’s economy which 
the author chiefly stresses. In spite of its strong British sentiment its rivalry with 
Montreal was offset by the strengthening of its affiliations with New York which 
have helped to make it, paradoxically, the most American of Canadian cities. Its 
Toryism, which was not narrowly ideatifiable with Conservative party politics, was 
compounded of a bourgeois hierarchy of valués, a traditional imperialism, and a 
militant Protestantism, all of which bred hostility to Roman Catholics and to 
French Canada in particular. Professor Masters has thus, in smaller compass, 
thrown light on one of the chief sources of disunity as emphasized by Professors 
McInnis and Lower. 

Although the divisive forces have persisted as a constant threat, they have 
never triumphed, but they have forced on each generation of Canadians the task 
of reworking “the miracle of their political existence.” Professor McInnis has 
suggested that the quality that has enabled Canadians to achieve this is their 
“sound sense of the possible.” They have in each crisis “turned from extreme 
courses to seek a middle ground ... outside of which lay disaster. If the difficulties 
have never been completely removed, they have never become completely irrecon- 
cilable.” Professor Lower agrees that the price of survival has been the perpetuation 
of diversity through compromise, but in surmising that English-Canadians “might 
have made at least a Switzerland out of Canada” and have instead “created an 
Austria-Hungary,” he seems to suggest that compromise has been a grudging 
product of intractibility on the part of the French as well as the English, although 
it is upon the latter that “the heavier share of responsibility has lain.” Nevertheless 
the mutual restraint that has assured the survival of the dual nationality springs 
from the same character that has made of Canada “a successful mediocrity of a 
country,” from the experience of which no great product of the human spirit has 
been forged, “a case of arrested development, where it would hardly have been 
logical to look for significance in any field.” Canadians of the late nineteenth 
century “were wise in looking to the future, for they did not have a great deal 
else to look to.” By the same token, Canada has attracted little attention among the 
nations “since it can invariably be counted on in advance by the powers to whom 
its conduct matters” as a safe and sane country. 

Professor Lower’s strictures on the Canadian people will, it is hoped, ad- 
minister a salutary shock where it is most needed, and will come as much from 
the forceful epigrammatic way in which he often expresses himself as from his 
provocative opinions themselves. In contrast to the frequently striking but uneven 
style of Colony to Nation, Professor McInnis sustains throughout his book an even 
flow of words which is admirably adapted to the content, and exemplifies its own 
kind of excellence in which narrative and interpretation are judiciously wrought 
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CONSTITUTIONALISM, ANCIENT AND MODERN. By Charles Howard Mellwatn, 
Eaton Professor of the Science of Government, Emeritus, in Harvard University. 
(Rev. ed.; Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1947, pp. vii, 180, $2.50.) A review of the 
first edition appeared in the American Historical Review, XLVI (April, 1941), 598. 


‘GREAT ADVENTURES AND EXPLORATIONS FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE PRESENT, AS TOLD BY THE EXPLORERS THEMSELVES. Edited 
with an introduction and comments by Vilhjalmur Stefansson with the collaboration 
of Olive Rathbun Wilcox. Maps designed by Richard Edes Harrison, (New York, 
Dial Press, 1947, pp. xii, 788, $5.00.) Here is a collection of tales of exploration to thrill 
the stay-at-home with vicarious adventure, but it is also something more. Thanks to 
the general introduction and to the illuminating comments between the various narra- 
tives, it becomes a skillful summary of historic man’s exploration of his globe, in- 
cluding all the continents and oceans and both poles. The book refers to but does not 
describe the earlier migrations of prehistoric man, by reason of which most of the 
discoveries here described are really rediscoveries. Antarctica is the only continent 
whose first exploration occurred in the full light of history. The narratives are all in 
English. Almost every explorer represented, from Pytheas to Peary, has been the sub- 
ject of vigorous controversy, and while the compiler’s judgments are usually sound, 
it is too much to suppose that his decisions as to details will invariably satisfy the 
specialists. In general he is more inclined to accept than to reject. Thus, he includes 
the discovery of the Arctic by the Greek Pytheas about 330 3.c., of Alaska by the 
Chinese about 450 a.v., and of North America by the Norsemen in the year 1000. 
Some of his omissions, on the other hand, are a little surprising. For example, while 
repeatedly recognizing the “policy of secrecy” often pursued by kings and explorers, 
he completely ignores the evidence of Peter Martyr’s Opus epistolarum and of some 
other witnesses, and presents merely the official view as to India and South America. 
According to this, Vasco da Gama was the first Portuguese to reach India via the 
Cape of Good Hope and Columbus was the first Spaniard to reach continental South 
America. Both of them probably had had predecessors in the years immediately pre- 
ceding 1498, as the Opus epistolarum clearly indicates. The strangest feature of the book 
is its omission of Amerigo Vespucci. The man for whom America, justly or unjustly, 
was named is not so much as mentioned, Vivid narratives, ostensibly from his own 
pen, exist, telling of the exploration of the South American coast from Maracaibo almost 
to the Falklands. Does the compiler of this book regard these as unhistorical? Or did 
he simply pass over in silence one of the most difficult and baffling of historical con- 
troversies in the field of exploration? WimLiam Jerome WiLson, Washington, D.C. 


THE SEARCH FOR THE NORTH POLE. By Nellis M. Crouse. (New York, Richard 
R. Smith, 1947, pp. 376, $4.50.) One of the last magnificent geographical adventures, 
the search for the North Pole, has been traced back to 1527 when a proposal was made 
to King Henry VIII that a route to the East be sought by way of the Pole. The first 
attempts were made several years later beginning with Willoughby in 1553, and fol- 
lowed by Barents in 1596, and Henry Hudson, who in 1607 traveled as far north as 
80° 23’ N. Hudson’s record, phenomenal for the time, was beaten by J. C. Phipps in 
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1773 and by Sir William Edward Parry who in 1827 for the first time resorted to 
sledge travel and after heroic efforts and untold hardships reached 82° 45’ N. Although 
these hardy predecessors of modern-day explorers failed to achieve their principal aim, 
a new way to Cathay, they did open the path for commercial exploitation of the Arctic. 
Between the time of the Second Grinnell Expedition of 1853, which opens the book 
being reviewed, and the attainment of the Pole by Commander Peary on April 6, 
1909, which ends the book, the objective had gradually changed to the more dubious 
one of reaching the Pole as a competitive end—a game among nations with diminish- 
ing scientific motivation. Nevertheless, penetration of the unknown, though impelled 
by_a lust for adventure, added immeasurably to our scientific knowledge. Thus, for 
instance, Greely’s studies laid the foundations of Arctic meteorology, the significance 
of which was not fully appreciated until World War II; and information derived from 
Nansen’s remarkable studies of polar drift was applicable to our establishment of 
weather-reporting stations in the Arctic. Mr, Crouse has confined his narrative to the 
period from 1853 to 1909 and includes with two exceptions only those explorers who, 
beginning with Dr. Kane, set new northward records. They are: Kane, Hayes, Hall, 
Nares, Greely, Nansen, Andrée, Abruzzi, and Peary. The author makes no pretense 
of being comprehensive despite the hope indicated on the jacket, and he ignores much 
that is controversial. The shadowy figure of Dr. Frederick Cook is not even men- 
tioned, although he accompanied Peary on orie of his earlier expeditions; no reference 
is made to the real cause of the death of Ross Marvin as established by George Palmer 
Putnam, and there is no speculation about what caused the death of Andrée and his 
party, although there is fair evidence that it was not from cold or starvation. On the 
other hand, the book can be enjoyed as an unpretentious, beguiling and readable 
account af the quest for the Pole. Unlike some historians of northern exploration, 
Mr. Crouse has not fallen into the error of perverting history with biased criticism. 
He has for the most part stuck to firsthand journals, This book adds little to our store- 
house of Xnowledge about the search for the North Pole. But if it stimulates the reader 
to seek more thorough and authoritative information about the Arctic, which is con- 
stantly in our thoughts these days, so much the better. Witt1aM S. Carson, University 
of Delaware 


WAR AND PRICES IN SPAIN, 1651-1800. By Earl J. Hamilton, Professor of Economics 
in Northwestern University. [Harvard Economic Studies, Volume LXXXI.] (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1947, pp. xxvi, 295, $5.00.) Professor Hamilton’s 
War and Prices in Spain, 1651-1800, brings to a conclusion his survey of 450 years of 
Spanish prices, when Spain and her treasures played a major role. This volume and the 
two preceding monographs, together with a number of articles in the same general 
field, bring together and interpret price data without a parallel in extent and con- 
tinuity for any other country. The rich mines of Spanish price history have been worked 
with consummate skill. The tabular materials presented will serve as tools for a great 
variety of research by historians and economists, The author in this as in the earlier 
volumes has eased the tasks of others by his careful descriptions of sources and 
methods used, his explanations of terms, and his descriptions of the historical back- 
ground. In the volume here reviewed, the price data are mainly prices paid by public 
institutions, notably hospitals, in a number of localities. These prokably represent, 
especially as to trend, approximately the general market prices received by producers - 
or wholesalers. It is stated that “the only good wage statistics” are records, beginning 
in 1737, of the daily wages of workers employed in the construction of the royal 
palace at Madrid. Construction wages, certainly those paid on a specialized public ' 
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project in a single locality, can hardly have been representative even of the trend of 
wages paid by industrial employers, Ratios of these wages (per day) to general prices 
(per unit produced) are made to bear a heavy burden of conclusions regarding trends 
of wages as labor cost and their effects on profits and investment. In general, however, 
the interpretative, explanatory, and critical comments impress one as being well based 
and discerning. The author recognizes and discusses cogently the complexities of price 
causation and control. A striking general conclusion drawn by the author is that the 
wars of the period had a comparatively slight direct effect on price fluctuations. 
Wrrr Bowen, Washington, D. C. 


NEDERZETTINGSVORMEN EN -PROBLEMEN IN DEGROOTE HONGAARSCHE 
LAAGVLAKTE. By 4. N. J. den Hollander (Amsterdam, J. M. Meulenhoff, 1947, 
pp. 187.) A sociological study of forms of settlement in the part of Hungary east of 
the Danube known as the Nagy-Magyar Alféld or Great Hungarian Plain. The author, 
who is familiar with the American scene through his earlier study of the poor whites 
in the southern U. S., points out numerous analogies with “frontier” areas in our 
country and in South Africa and Australia. B.H.W. 


A HISTORY OF THE JEWS FROM THE BABYLONIAN EXILE TO THE END OF 
WORLD WAR II. By Solomon Grayzel. (Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1947, pp. xxv, 835, $3.50.) Dr. Grayzel’s History of the Jews belongs to the 
very few “up-to-date” works of the time, up to date in the literal sense of the word. 
The large volume includes even the latest and most cruel chapter of age-old Jewish 
suffering, the Second World War, and leads up to the eve of the United Nations 
decision to support the erection of a Jewish state in Palestine, But having said this, 
one has practically exhausted the virtues of the work, The author's well-intentioned 

_popularization is, unfortunately, not accompanied by any scholarly ambitions. The 
background of world history against which Jewish history is reflected is very poorly 
drawn. The characterizations of Egyptian and Babylonian cultures, the chapters on 
the origin of Christendom, on “Rome—the Imperial Robber,” and on the “wave of 
reaction which overwhelmed Western Europe during the 16th century, broke the 
chain of progress and prevented it from resuming its normal course”—all this can 
hardly be called adequate historiography, Dr. Grayzel’s work may be useful as a text- 
book presenting the mere skeleton of events of Jewish history. To the mature student 
and the scholarly historian it has little to offer. The promise in the preface to acquaint 
the reader with the “sublimity” of the Jewish heritage can scarcely be said to have 
been realized. Davin Baumcarpt, Washington, D. C. 


A HISTORY OF WESTERN EDUCATION. By H. G. Good, Ohio State University. 
(New York, Macmillan, 1947, pp. vii, 575, $5.00.) 


LITERARY PRIZES AND THEIR WINNERS. (Rev. and enl, ed.; New York, R. R. 
Bowker, 1946, pp. vii, 119, $3.00.) 


WINGED MARS. By John R. Cuneo. Volume IL, THE AIR WEAPON, 1914-1916. 
(Harrisburg, Military Service Publishing Company, 1947, pp. 503, $5.00.) In 1942 
a hitherto unknown historian published the first volume of a projected full-scale his- 
tory of air warfare. Carrying the narrative from the earliest times to 1914, it was 
reviewed in this journal, XLVII (July, 1943), 858-59. The Air Weapon, 1914-1916 is 
the second volume in Mr, Cuneo's ambitious plan. Among the chief points made in 
this excellent book are the following: (1) both sides in 1914 on the western front 
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were approximately equal in air strength; on the eastern front the Germans were 
superior to the Russian; (2) the German allegations of French air-raids as a pretext 
for their declaration of war on France were entirely fraudulent; (3) there was no 
“Schlieffen plan” as such used by the kaiser's armies in 1914 (pp. 27, 388-89, 394); 
(4) air power for reconnaissance became important after.the battle of the Marne 
and came to be a basic requisite for success within the next two years; (5) German 
airplane production during World War I never equaled that of the Allies (p. 167); 
(6) the Allied air superiority at the Somme battle in 1916 contributed mightily to the 
heavy blow dealt the German army in that conflict; (7) German air power was 
indecisive in naval affairs during the war; (8) the Fokker was a most effective plane 
for Germany during 1915-1916; (9) strategic bombing in the modern sense began 
with a French attack on Ludwigshafen in May, 1915; (10) pre-1914 international 
law as regards aerial bombing was vague and disregarded by all beiligerents. Once 
again Mr. Cuneo has performed a yeoman task and done it well. His taree-score maps 
and charts are excellent, his bibliography comprehensive; his index meticulous. One 
could wish, however, that the annotations and arrangement of titles in his bibliography 
were cast along more orthodox lines. J. Duane Squires, Colby Junior College 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR. (London and New York, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1947, pp. 374, $4.00.) 


HUNGARY AND THE CONFERENCE OF PARIS. Volume I [text in French], LES 
RAPPORTS INTERNATIONAUX DE LA HONGRIE AVANT LA CONFERENCE 
DE PARIS: NOTES INTRODUCTIVES. NOTES CONCERNANT LES RELA- 
TIONS HUNGARO-ROUMAINES. PROTECTION DES MINORITES. NOTES 
ADRESSEES AU CONSEIL DES MINISTRES DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES. 
Volume H [text in English], HUNGARY’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS BE- 
FORE THE CONFERENCE OF PARIS: HUNGARO-CZECHOSLOVAK RELA- 
TIONS. PAPERS AND DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE PREPARATION 
OF THE PEACE AND TO THE EXCHANGE OF POPULATION BETWEEN 
HUNGARY AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA. (Budapest, University Press for Hungarian 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 1947, pp. ix, 190; xviii, 172.) 


LES CONSEQUENCES ECONOMIQUES DE LA GUERRE, 1939-1946. Par Jean 
Chardonnet, Agrégé de l'Université, (Paris, Hachette, 1947, pp. viii, 327, 350 fr.) 


THE UNITED NATIONS. By Herbert Vere Evatt, Minister for External Affairs and 
Deputy Frime Minister of Australia. [Revised from the Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Lectures, 1947.] (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1948, pp. 154, $2.50.) 


ARTICLES 


Current Research in International Affairs: A Selected Bibliography of Work in Progress by Private 
Research Agencies in the United States, United Kingdom, and Canada. Internat. Conciliation, 
Jan. 

Luruer H, Evans. Research Libraries in the War Period, 1939-1945. Lib, Quar., Oct. 

Grorce Harmon Knoues, The Pacific War: A Survey of Its Literature. Pacific Hist. Rev., Nov. 

Anglo-Frenck and Franco-American Studies: A Current Bibliography. Romanie Rev., Apr., 1947. 

BENEDETTO Croce. Metodologia storica [four articles]. Quaderni della “Critica,” Apr, Aug., 
1946. 

Apo.ro Omoneo. Problemi della storiografia: Metodo dialettico e metodo naturalistico nella storia. 
Ibid., Apr., 1946. 

REINHARD W:rrrraM. Geschichtsauffassung und Wahrheitsfrage. Sammlung, Nov., 1946-Feb,, 
1947» 
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THoMaAs A. Cowan. The Historian and the Philosophy of Science. Isis, Nov. 

" Jaw Romer, Theoretical History. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan. 

Hayo Hotzorn. History and the Humanities. Ibid. 

P. Gert. Toynbee's System of Civilizations. Ibid. 

HeNrIETTA M. Larson. Business History: Retrospect and Prospect. Bull. Bus. Hist. Soc., Dec. | 

WILLIAM L, WinTER. The Cultural Integration of Europe. Social Forces, Oct. 

ADOLFO OMODEO. Democrazia e cattolicesimo. Quaderni della “Critica,” Aug., 1946. 

E. G. R. TayLor. The English Worldmakers of the Seventeenth Century and Their Influence on 
the Earth Sciences. Geog. Rev., Jan. 

Owsz1 TEMKIN. Gall and the Phrenological Movement. Bull, Hist, Medicine, May. 

HERBERT Fers. Oil for Spain: A Critical Episode of the War. For. Affairs, Jan. 
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YALE CLASSICAL STUDIES. Edited for the Department of Classics by Alfred R. 
Bellinger. Volume X. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1947, pp. 281, plates, $4.00.) 
This volume contains three studies of considerable interest and value. The first, entitled 
“Musonius Rufus, “The Roman Socrates,’” by Cora E. Lutz, brings together in con- 
venient form the discourses and fragments, including the newer papyrological ma- 
terial, in a new edition complete with text, apparatus, and translation. The introduc- 
tion presents a sound and critical appraisal of the evidence regarding Musonius’ life 
and associations. The work will be of considerable service to students of Roman 
Stoicism, In the second, on “Plato’s Theory of Natural Law,” by Joseph P. Maguire, 
the expressions of his theory or theories are examined both in relation to the metaphy- 
sical form of the good and their practical application by human beings in society. 
The third, “The Archives of the Temple of Soknobraisis at Bacchias,” by Elizabeth H. 
Gilliam, publishes twenty-five papyri, complete with text and suggested restorations, 
plates, commentary, and translation, which form the major portion now preserved of 
the archives of this temple in a village of the Fayum. These documents consist of lists 
of priests, inventories of temple equipment, receipts, acknowledgments of receipts, 
and, most interesting, petitions asking for exemptions for priests from forced labor 
on dikes, Knudtzon’s publication of Lund Papyri, 4, arrived too late for Mrs. Gilliam 
to make the collections complete, but as it stands it affords a valuable picture of the 
interrelations in oné area of the temples of the two crocodile gods with. their separate 
establishments of priests, and gives us a glimpse of their liturgies, tax payments, and 
relation to imperial officials. A dispute about demands upon the priests for forced 
labor and the imperial concessions then granted casts a ray of light on itnperial policy 
in Egypt about the time of the Boukolia revolt. One document from the early empire 
shows that the epistatikon hiereon was levied then. 


GENERAL ARTICLES ' 


CLAUDE SAUERBRE1I. The Holy Man in Israel: A Study in the Development of Prophecy. Jour. 
Near East. Stud., Oct. 

C. C. McCown. The Density of Population in Ancient Palestine. Jour. Bibl, Lit., Dec. 

ALBERT BILLHEIMER. Ta déxa aq’ Bng. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., LXXVIL 

FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN. Strata of Greek Religion in Aeschylus. Harvard Theol. Rev., Oct. 


1 Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed by the 
persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise responsible only 
for the lists of articles and documents. 
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H. T. Wane-Gery and Benyamin D. Merrrr. The Decrees of Kallias. Hesperia, Oct. 

Martin P. Nivsson. Die Eleusinischen Kulte der attischen Demen und das neue Sakralgesetz aus 
Paiania. Eranos, XLII, 1944. 

N. G. L. Hammonp. Thucydides 1.142.2-4. Class. Rev., Sept. 

Henry R. DuMERWABR. Choes and Chytroi. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., LXXVII. 

W. Kenprick PrrrcHerr. Julian Dates and Greek Calendars. Class. Philol., Oct. 

A, R. W. Harrison. A Problem in the Fules of Intestate Succession at Athens. Class. Rev., Sept. 

MarxeLLos TH. Mrrsos. Thermika and Panaitolika. Hesperia, Oct. 

BERNARD MELZAR ALLEN. The Early Roman Calendar. Class. Jour., Dec, 

AxeL Borruius, Maeniana. A Study of the Forum Romanum of the 4th Century B.c. Evanos, 
XLHI, 1945. 

Sam. CAvALLIN. Avant Zama. Ibid., XLV, 1947. 

T. Rogert S. BROUGHTON. Notes on Roman Magistrates, Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., LXXVM. 

F.-M. ABEL. La siége de Jérusalem par Pompée. Rev. Bibl., Apr., 1947. 

W. C. McDzrmorr. Suetonius, Ful, 74, 2. Latomus, July. 

C. E. STEVENS, 55 B.C, and 54 B.C. Antiquity, Mar., 1947. 

Harry Ericsson, Caesar und sein Glück. Eranos, XLII, 1944. 
BENEDETTO Croce, Un avversario del regime “totalitario” nell’antichita: Pro e contro Elvidio 

' Prisco. Quaderni della “Critica,” Apr., 1946. 

ANDRE AYMARD, Les capitalistes romains et la viticulture italienne. Annales, July-Sept. 

Krister HANELL. Bemerkungen zu der politischen Terminologie des Sallustius. Eranos, XLII, 
1945. 

Herce Lynesy. Beiträge zur römischen Topographie. Ibid., XLII, 1944. 

ANTONY E, RAUBITSCHEK. Octavia’s Deifization at Athens, Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., LXXVII. 

P. Lamerecuts, Auguste et la religion romaine. Latomus, July. 

FRIEDRICH SoLMSEN, Horace's First Roman Ode. dm. Jour. Philol, Oct. 

Huon Lasr. Imperium Maius: A Note. Jour. Rom. Stud., XXXVIL 

J. P. V. D. Barspon.' Tacitus, Annals, iv, 57. Class. Rev., Sept. 

ELīas J, BICKERMAN. Syria and Cilicia 4m. Jour. Philol., Oct. 

Id. La Coelé-Syrie. Notes de géozraphie historique. Rev. Bibl., Apr., 1947. 

AxeL BoETEIUS. Nero's Golden House. Eranos, XLIV, 1946. 

A. W. Van Buren. Gnaeus Alleius Nigidius Maius of Pompeii. 4m. Jour, Philol., Oct. 

C. H. Dopn. The Fall of Jerusalem ard the ‘Abomination of Desolation.’ jou Rom, Stud., 
XXX VIH. 

CEDRIC A. Yeo. Land and Sea Transportation in Imperial Italy. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., 
LXXVII. 

James A. NoropouLos. The Date of the Creation of Hadrianis. Ibid. 

J. E. Guam. Milites Caligati. Ibid. 

C. Braprorp WELLES. The Garden of Ptolemagrius at Panopolis, Ibid. 

M. P. CHARLESWORTH. Imperial Deportment: Two Texts and Some Questions. Jour. Rom. Stud., 
XXXVII. 

ANTONIO Tovar. Über das Keltiberische und die anderen alten Sprachen Spaniens. Eranos, XLV, 
1947. 

ARTHUR Darsy Nock. The Emperor's Divine Comes. Jour. Rom. Stud., XXXVII. 

C. E, Stevens. A Possible Conflict of Laws in Roman Britain. Ibid. 

H. F. JoLow1cz, The Wicked Guardian. ¿b12. 

H. I, Betz. The Constitutio Antoniniana and the Egyptian Poll-Tax. Ibid. 

J. Scrrwarrz. Une déclaration de sacrifice du temps de Dèce. Rev. Bibl., July. 

A. AuróLpr, On the Foundation of Constantinople: A Few Notes. Jour. Rom. Stud., XXXVI. 

Erix Gren. Zu der Legenden von der Gründung Konstantinopels. Eranos, XLV, 1947. 

W. Sesron, Constantine as a ‘Bishop.’ Jour. Rom, Stud., XXXVII. 

A. PicanioL. L'économie dirigée dans l'Empire Romain au 1v* siècle ap. J.-C, Setentia, May. 

CLAUDE JENKINS. Procopiana. four. Rom. Stud, XXX VU. 

A. E, R. Boax. Tax Collecting in Byzantine Egypt. Ibid. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY, EPIGRAPHY, NUMISMATICS 


Joun A, WiLson. The Artist of the Egyptian Old Kingdom. Jour. Near East. Stud., Oct. 

WiLLiam F, Epcerron. The Nauri Decree of Seti I: A Translation and Analysis of the Legal 
Portion. lbid. 

Eric Marx. Egyptian Shipping. Mariner's Mirror, July. 

G. A. BaLLarD. The Egyptian Obelisk Lighter. Ibid. 

ALFRED WesrHoimM. Swedish Excavations in the Mediterranean Countries. Le Nord, 1944, 
DOS. 1-2. 

CHARLES E. Gisson. The Origin of the Ram. Mariner's Mirror, July. 

Oscar BRONEER. Investigations at Corinth, 1946-47. Hesperia, Oct, 

MarxKeLLos TH, Mrrsos, Inscriptions from Athens. Ibid, 

ALINE ABAECHERLI Boyce. Coins of Tingi with Latin Legends. Numism, Notes and Monographs, 
no, 109, 

Id. A New Sestertius of Domitian. Am. Numism Soc., Museum Notes, II. 

1d, A Hoard of Sestertii from Cape Matafu. Ibid. 

Id. Roman and Byzantine Acquisitions, 1946. Ibid. 

A. M. Cori. Officina di fabbri tignarii nei frammenti di un ara monumentale rinvenuti fra il 
Campidoglio e il Tevere. Capitolium, Apr., 1947- 

Hersert BLocH. The Roman Brick-Stamps Not Published in Volume XV, 1, of the “Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum.” Harvard Stud, Class. Philol., LVI-LVIL 

Verne B. Scuuman. Two Unpublished Irscriptions from the South Temple Area of Karanis. 
Hesperia, Oct. 

F. M. Heicuernem,. Numismatic Comments. ¿bid. 

H. S. Nysers. Quelques inscriptions antiques découvertes récemment en Géorgie. Eranos, XLIV, 
1946, 

J. M. C. ToyNBEE. Rome and Coasianiqaoaliea in Late Antique Art from 312 to 363. Jour. Rom. 
Stud., EXXVIL 

-D, M. WATERMAÑ, Excavations at Clausentum, 1937-38. Antiquaries Jaur., July. 

Erik Gren. Einige griechischen und lateinischen Inschriftenkopien aus dem Anfang des 18 Jahr- 
hunderts. Eranos, XLIV, 1946. 
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PROGRESS OF MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE STUDIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. By S. Harrison Thomson, Professor of Medieval History, 
University of Colorado. [Bulletin No. 19.1] (Boulder, University of Colorado, 1947, 


pp. 187, $1.50.) 


REGIAM MAJESTATEM AND QUONIAM ATTACHIAMENTA, BASED ON THE 
TEXT OF SIR JOHN SKENE. Edited and Translated with Introduction and Notes 
by the Rt. Hon. Lord Cooper. (Edinburgh, J. Skinner and Company for Stair Society, 
1947, pp. xv, 398.) This volume is the third edited by Lord Cooper to elucidate the 
history of medieval Scots’ law. The lack of many sources makes necessary careful 
publication of those still existing, and consequently this work is of considerable im- 
portance. Lord Cooper has made a careful study of the evidence regarding the date of 
composition and origin of the Regiam Majestatem, coming to the conclusion that it was 
written as a lawyer's compendium of the law about 1230. Based primarily on Glanvill’s 
Tractatus, it also incorporated laws from widely scattered sources, including early 
Scots’ Laws and particularly the Roman Civil Law and the Canon Law. The Quoniam 
Attachiamenta, written between 1286 and 1386, is included as an appendix to the 
Regiam Majestatem. It deals more specifically with the operation of baronial courts. 
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In his introduction, Lord Cooper has not only dealt with the subject of the dating 
of these two legal works. He has also elucidated a number of points with regard to 
the sources of the laws. In doing so he shows clearly that during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries Scotland was in close communication with both English and Con- 
tinental legal developments. The Regiam Majestatem also gives an interesting picture 
of an attempt to combine the principles and practice of Anglo-Norman law with the 
works of the Canonists and the Civilians. In this way, the work has a wider interest 
than that of a mere compendium of Scots’ legal practice. A map showing the places 
mentioned in the laws has alsc been included. W. Sranrorp Rew, McGill University 


RICHARD OF CORNWALL. By N. Denholm-Young, Formerly Fellow of Magdalen 
College; Oxford. (New York, William Salloch, 1947, pp. xvi, 187, $3.75.) This is the 
most comprehensive biography of Richard of Cornwall. Since he was one of the most 
influential counsellors of his brother, Henry HI, this account of his life supplements our 
knowledge of the reign, especially with regard to political developments, It takes careful 
account of Richard’s estates and other sources of revenue, which won him the reputa- 
tion of being the richest man in England, and is particularly enlightening on his 
relations with the Jews, the profits of the stannaries in Cornwall and the recoinage 
begun in 1247. It also sheds light on several aspects of Continental history. Richard 
took part in three expeditions to Foitou and Gascony, conducted a crusade to the 
Holy Land, intervened to some extert in the affairs of Provence and Savoy, negotiated 
with several popes, and was occupied with German business from time to time after 
he was elected king of the Romans in 1257. His acts in association with these affairs 
are related fully, but some of the events in which he took part are explained rather 
briefly. The treatment of the subject is based upon an extensive search in contemporary 
sources, which the author interprets with an appreciative understanding of their value. 
No attempt is made to laud the hero, and in one instance Richard is judged more 
harshly than he deserves, It is assumed that the earl, who supported Henry III in his 
opposition to papal exactions from the English clergy until March, 1246, and in July 
persuaded the king to give way, changed his attitude because meanwhile he had re- 
ceived from Innocent IV a regrant of the legacies and redemptions of vows for the 
Holy Lané originally conceded to him by Gregory IX in 1238 (pp. 56, 57). Actually 
the bull of March 13, 1246, merely attempted to secure the more efficient collection of 
the sums due. The renewal of the grant of Gregory IX was made on June 3, 1244 
(Lunt, Papal Revenues, Il, 488, 4891. The same bull limited the period of the grant 
to the date of Richard’s return from the crusade and thus conflicts with the implication 
that the legacies and redeemed vows made after 1242 went to the earl, when he had 
no further intention “of going to the East” (pp. 56, 63). The significance of the advice 
given by Richard to his brother in a letter of May 9, 1262, is lost by a confusion of 
the earl of Gloucester with the earl of Leicester (p. 114; Powicke, King Henry Ill, 
pp. 427, 428). The meaning of a few statements, such as that in the last two sentences 
on page 3, is somewhat obscure. Some of the titles in the bibliography are cited care- 
lessly. These, however, are minor defects in a contribution of importance to our under- 
standing of the period. W. E. Lunr, Haverford College 


INTELLECTUAL INTERESTS OF ENGELBERT OF ADMONT. By George Bingham 
Fowler. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Number 530.] (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1947, pp. 251, $3.00.) An author whose bibliography totals 
possibly some sixty-nine books and articles is worthy of attention in any age, even 
though all he wrote was neither original nor epoch-making. That such a claim may 
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be made for Engelbert of Admont is implicit in what the author of this excellent 
thesis has to say about him. All of Engelbert's writings have not yet been collected and 
published in proper form, but we do know definitely that he left more than faint 
traces of his passing and we have now this competent and informing exposition of 
his life and work. Engelbert’s life and associates are discussed in a first chapter, one 
marking the known steps of his varied career from his birth in 1250 to his death in 
1331. This is not exciting reading, but Fowler could rely only upon sources permitting 
little view of so much that a reader would like to know. We get a glimpse, rather than 
a full picture, of the Austrian monastic environment of Engelbert’s day. Eight chap- 
ters, however, are given for a systematic presentation of this Austrian Benedictine's 
many and varied interests, These sections are uniformly good; several of high order. 
Chapter 11, “Theological and Religious Interests,” deals with traditional attitudes, but 
chapter rv, “Nature,” discusses matters far more interesting and illuminating for most 
readers, even if these do not show Engelbert as a novel thinker. The key to his under- 
standing of psychology is the firm grip he maintains on the hierarchical principle: the 
control of inferiors by superiors. This is the theme competently analyzed in chapter v, 
“Psychology.” Yet chapter vr, “Educational and Moral Ideals,” proved most suggestive 
and stimulating for the reviewer who felt far more at ease in this meaningful world 
where author and subject seemed obviously attuned, Engelbert's interests in literature, 
art, and music are shown in chapter vu and here, again, if he was not a great innova- 
tor, he showed, nevertheless, an eclectic curiosity about important matters. Although 
his writings were characteristically scholastic and rhetorical, and he could be pompous, 
Engelbert had a feeling for language and Fowler notes that his writing became 
stronger, clearer, and more authoritative with passing years. “History,” he said, “is the 
orderly narration of events as they occurred” and his historical interests, discussed 
in chapter vin, are not devoid of interest even if they fit quite clearly into the pattern 
of history sub specie aeternitatis. A brief appraisal of his ideas on government and 
society, which many have previously analyzed, properly rounds out this survey of his 
contributions. A concluding chapter summarizes in a convenient and cogent manner 
the author’s estimate of Engelbert and his work. Fowler makes claim for neither too 
much nor too little, but places Engelbert in proper setting. He has demonstrated be- 
yond question the presence of a strong intellectual tradition in Austrian monastic 
schools, concluding that although Engelbert’s writings had a restricted circulation 

. during the Middle Ages, they were not therefore inferior in quality. A list of Engel- 
berts authentic and dubious writings is provided as are two helpful bibliographies 
and an index of zncipits. There is also an index that proved satisfactory where tested. 
The thorough documentation of the narrative is excellent and reflects at once the 
industry and competence of the writer. This first work presented by Mr. Fowler shows 
far greater attention to organization, greater richness in exposition, wider understand- 
ing of the general setting, and better balance than is customarily found, or even ex- 
pected, from a doctoral thesis. What typographical errors intrude are obviously 
mechanical deficiencies and easily corrected at a glance, Gray C. Boyce, Northwestern 
University 


THE COMMENTARIES OF PIUS II. Books IV and V. Translation by Florence Alden 
Gragg, Professor Emeritus of Latin, Smith College, with historical notes by Leona C. 
Gabel, Professor of History, Smith College. [Smith College Studies in History, Volume 
XXX.] (Northampton, Smith College, 1947, pp. 295-409.) The current installment of 
the Commentaries of Pius Il in translation carries a step further the project begun in 
the “Smith College Studies in History” in 1936, Though the humanist pope could 
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never be boring, the two books included in this installment, covering the years from 
the fall of 1459 through the summer of 1461, are somewhat less interesting than the 
earlier ones, which were reviewed in this journal in July, 1939, and April, 1044. 
Book IV opens with the invasion of Naples by Jean of Anjou, and both books deal 
mainly with the tangled story of the Neapolitan civil war, the revolt in Rome, and 
the pope's rather complicated diplomatic relations with his fellow princes, The grand 
design of the Crusade was in these years forced into the background by the exigencies 
of Italian politics. Taken as a whole, the story Pius tells presents a revealing picture of 
conditions in Italy in the mid-fifteenth century. But only a specialist in the political 
history of the period will care to make the effort required to straighten out his detailed 
account of a pointless war and the shifty intrigues of princes and condottiert. As al. 
ways, Pius is at his best in his parenthetical comments, many of them fortunately saved 
from oblivion by the discovery of the original manuscript and here published in full. 
In these candid asides, the cultural humanist and keen observer of men and politics 
reveals in its purest form the Renaissance spirit that fired the imagination of Jakob 
Burckhardt, Wattacs K. Fercuson, New York University 


DAS WERDEN EINES KONIGS NACH ALTSCHWEDISCHEM RECHT: DER 
KONIGSRITUS ALS MAGISCHER AKT. Von Karl Olivecrona. [Lunds Universitets 
Årsskrift. N.F.Avd. 1. Bd 44. Nr. 1.] (Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 1947, pp. 46, 3 kr.) 
In this monograph, first issued in 1942 in Swedish, the author, whose apologies for 
Hitlerite Germany were extensively commented on some years ago, explores a small 
field of early Germanic history, far removed from heated discussion of more recent 
days. On this subject he speaks with some authority, being a professor in jurisprudence 
at Lund. He seeks to clear up a certain ambiguity surrounding the early legal expres- 
sion, “döma till konung” (and the correlative phrase “tll krono och konnunx döma”) 
which occurs in several provincial law texts, notably in the Upplandslag and the 
Sódermannlag. He contends that the phrase did not refer to the choosing of the king 
but to the investment of a king-elect with the attributes of regal authority. It was a 
part not of the procedure of election but of a rite of investment whose validity was 
dependent on antecedents going far back into heathen days. Hence, the phrase had not 
so much a political as a magical bearing. In establishing his point the author uses 
mainly the comparative method, drawing upon equivalent passages in texts of medieval 
Norwegian and German law. He has drawn also upon formulas employed in the cere- 
mony of medieval marriage and in that used when the medieval judge was invested 
with the attributes of his office. O.J.F, 


DIE AELTERE GESCHICHTE DER ZISTERZIENSER—ABTEI LEUBUS IN 
SCHLESIEN BIS ZUR MITTE DES 14. JAHRHUNDERTS. By Dr. Theol. Lic. 
Franciscus Hanus, S.T.D. [Texts, Documents and Studies in Medieval and Modern 
Church History, edited by Franciscus Hanus, S,T.D., No, 2.] (Breslau, Germany, 
Breslau University Press, 1947, pp. xii, 205, $4.00.) Printed in the United States and 
available through the author, Planetarium Station, Box 49, New York 24, New York, 


GENERAL, POLITICAL, AND INSTITUTIONAL 


Karu Cerist. Bibliotheksgeschichte des Mittelalters: Zur Methode und zur neuesten Literatur. 
entralbl, f. Bibliothekswesen, 1947, no. 1-2. 
HERMANN HempreL, Uber die Epochen cer mittelalterlichen Geschichte. Sammlung, May-June. 
Jean Porcuer, Nouvelles acquisitions latines et françaises du departement des manuscrits de la 
_ Bibliothèque Nationale pendant les années 1941-1945. Bibliotheque de l'Ecole des Chartes, 
CVI, 1945-46. 
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EMILIENNE Demoucror. Les partages de l'lllyricum à la fin du 1v® siècle. Rev. Aist., July-Sept. 

Cu. Perir-DuTamiis. Les communes francaises au x1 siècle. Rev, hist, de droit fr. et étr., July- 
Dec., 1944, Jan.—June, 1945. 

Barnasy C. Keener. Military Service and the Development of Nationalism in England, 1272- 
1327. Speculum, Oct, 

R. F. TREHARNE. The Knights in the Period of Reform and Rebellion, 1258-67: A Critical 
Phase in the Rise of a New Class. Ball. Inst. Hist. Research, May and Nov., 1946. 

ANTON Mayer. Heinrich HI und die mittelalterliche Reichsidee. Neues Abendland, July, 1946. 

A. C. Krey. Urban's Crusade—Success or Failure. Am. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

CHARLES E. NoweLL. The Old Man of the Mountain. Speculum, Oct. 

Gustave Neyron. Charlemagne, les papes et Orient. Orientalia christiana periodica, 1, 1947. 

JosePpH CALMETTE. L'âge de Louis VI. Ibid. 

Maurice Davi. Gotland, File aux cent églises. Ibid, 

Grorce B. Franirr. Deus Non Vult: A Critic of the Third Crusade. Med. Stud., IX, 1947. 

ARCHIBALD Ross Lewis. Seigneurial Administration in Twelfth Century Montpellier. Speculum, 
Oct. 

J. Boussarp. Les mercenaires au xu® siècle: Henri II Plantagenet et les origines de l'armée de 
métier, Bibliothèque de l'Ecole des Chartes, CVI, 1945-46. 

V. COSTACHEL. La formation du bénéfice en Moldavie, Rev. hist. du Sud-Est Européen, XXII, 
1946. 

T. W. Freeman. Historical Geography and the Irish Historian, Irish Hist, Stud., Sept, 1946. 

Parrick Hencuy and T, P. O’Nemx. Writings on Irish History, 1945. Ibid. 

S. V. Yusuxov. Ensayos sobre la historia del feudalismo en la Rusia kievana. Resumen. Rev. de 
estudios eslavos (México, D. F.), Mar., 1947. 

Paño MiLuxov. Prehistoria de los eslavos. Ibid. 

GyuLa Moravesix. La Cristiandad bizantina y los Magyares en el periodo de su migracion. 
Ibid. 

Vastty KLucHEvskY. Rusia desde el siglo xm hasta la mitad del siglo xv. Ibid. 

Jorce Waskovicm. Juan Zizka y la Crisis Checoeslovaca en el siglo xv. Ibid. 

S. Harrison Thomson. Bohemia, sus relationes culturales con la Europa Occidental antes de la 
Montaña Blanca. Ibid. 

F. W. Pick. Los estudios eslavos y de Europa Oriental en la Gran Bretaña. Ibid. 


Economic AND LEGAL 


Renée DorHaErD, Ce qu'on vendait et comment on le vendait dans le Bassin parisien. Annales, 
July—Sept. 

ROBERT Bourrucue. La crise d'une société: seigneurs et paysans du Bordelais pendant la guerre 
de Cent Ans. Ibid. 

CarLo-M, CriroLLA. Comment s'est perdue la propriété ecclésiastique dans Pltalie du Nord entre 
le x1® et le xvi? siècle. Ibid. 

Wium L. Winter. Netherland Regionalism and the Decline of the Hansa. dm. Hist. Rev., 
Jan. 

F. Jovon pes Loncrais. Leçon d'ouverture du cours d'histoire du droit civil et canonique à 
l'Ecole des Chartes. Bibliothèque de l'Ecole des Chartes, CVI, 1945-46. 

Garnes Post. A Romano-Canonical Maxim, “Quod omnes tangit,” in Bracton. Traditio, IV, 1946. 

Encar W, Lacy. Law and Justice in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. Jour. Hist, Ideas; June. 

RoLanp Osricuy. De la nature du droit selon Saint Thomas. Rev. de "Univ. d'Ottawa, Apr.- 
June, 1947. : 

Rost COUGHLIN EBENER. Dante’s and Machiavelli's Theories of Government: A Comparison. 
Historian, Autumn, 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 


AUGUSTIN FLICHE. Orientations et méthodes de l'histoire ecclésiastique médiévale. Bull, Inst. 
Hist. Research, May and Nov., 1926. 
P. GaLrier. La date de la Didascalia des Apótres, Rev. d'hist, ecclés., XLII, nos. 3-4, 1947. 
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D. M. Pippmr Niceta di Remesiana e le origini del cristianesimo daco-romano. Rev. hist. du 
Sud-Est Européen, XXIII, 1946. 

I, P. Shaw. The Establishment of Archbishoprics in Europe, 800-1500. Church Quar. Rev., 
Oct.—Dec. 

Leonard Hopcson, Christian Citizenship: Some Reflections on St. Augustine, ep. 138, Ibid. 

GEOFFREY SoDEN. Godfrey Goodman, Bishop of Gloucester [cont.]. Ibid. 

J. T. Driver. The Papacy and the Diocese of Hereford, 1307-1377. Ibid. 

ANGELO Mercati. The New List of the Popes. Med. Stud., IX, 1947. 

V, L. Kennepr. The Content of Courson's Summa. Ibid. 

ETIENNE GiLscN. Regio Dissimilitudinis de Platon A Saint Bernard de Clairvaux, Ibid. 

G. TURVILLE-FETRE. The Old-Norse Homily on the Assumption and the Marin Saga. Ibid. 

J. P. Exper. Did Remigius of Auxerre Comment on Bede's De Schematibus et Tropis? Ibid. 

J. Josepx Ryam, Saint Peter Damiani and the Sermons‘of Nicholas of Clairvaux: A Clarification. 
Ibid. 

ARTUR LANDGXAF, Die Quellen der anonymen Summe des Cod. Vat. lat. 10754. Ibid. 

L. Baupry. Le Texte de la Summa Totus Logicae. Ibid. 

I. TH. EsCHMANN. Studies on the Notion of Society in St, Thomas Aquinas. II. Thomistic Social 
Philosophy end the Theology of Original Sin. Ibid. 

MARTIN GRABMANN, Ein Tractatus de Universalibus. und andere logische Inedita aus dem 12. 
Jahrhundert im Cod. lat. 2486 der Nationalbibliothek in Wien. Ibid. 

P. Lerevre. Un problème de chronologie liégeoise au xme siècle. La date primitive de la Fête- 
Dieu. Rev. T'hist. ecelés., XLII, nos, 3-4, 1947. 

C. DEREINE. Les origines de Prémontré. Ibid. 

M. Espostro, Un auto da fé à Chieri en 1412. Ibid. 

H. GLAESENER. Un mariage fertile en conséquences (Godefroid le Barbu et Béatrice de AOAR 
Ibid. 

` STANLEY L. GREENSLADE, John Washington, Prior of Durham (1416-1446). Hist, Mag., Sept. 

Dom G. Cuarvin. Bulletin d'histoire monastique, Rev. Mabillon, Jan.—May, 1947. 

Scuorasricus, The History of Catharism. Church Hist. Rev., July~Sept. 

S. FurLonI. Giovanni da Torquemada e il suo trattato contro i Bogomili. Ricerche religiose, June. 

Ray C. Perry. Emphasis on the Gospel and Christian Reform in Late Medieval Preaching; Church 
Hist., June. 

Quirinus Breen. The Terms “Loci Communes” and “Loci” in Melanchthon. Ibid., Dec. 

H, P. Bayon. Calvin, Serveto and Rabelais. Isis, Nov. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LEARNING 


BLANCcHE B. Borer. Insular Contributions to Medieval Literary Tradition on the Continent [to 
be concl.]. Class. Philol., Oct. 

Dorotuy L. Sayers, The Lost Tools cf Learning [the forgotten merits of the trivium and 
quadrivium]. Hibbert Jour., Oct. 

Gray C. Boyce. American Studies in Medieval Education. Progress of Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Studies, Bulletin 19, 1947. 

MERRIAM SHERWOOD, Magic and Mechanics in Medieval Fiction. Stud. Philol., Oct. 

DoucLas GUTHRIE. King James IV of Scotland: His Influence on Medicine and Science. Bull, 
Hist. Medicine, Mar.—Apr., 1947. 

Joan Momoi, English Hungarian Connections in the Humanist Circle of Erasmus of Rotterdam. 
History, Mart., 1947. 

RAPHAEL Levy. A Note on the Latin Translation of Ibn Ezra. Isis, July. 

A. R. NyxL. A Note on Ibn Quzman. Speculum, Oct. 

Henry R. Wacner. Peter Martyr and Eis Works. Proc. dm. Antiquarian Soc., LVI, pt. 2. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Francis P. Macoun, jr. Annales Domiriani Latini: An Edition. Med. Stud., TX, 1947. 
1d, On Writing and Printing Gothic, Il. Speculum, Oct. 
Rocgr SHERMAN Loomis, From Segontium to Sinadon—the Legends of a Cit? Gasté. Ibid, 
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P. R. Warrs. The Strange Case of Geoffrey Chaucer and Cecilia, Law Quar, Rev., Oct. 

E. C, PETTET. Timon of Athens: the Disruption of Feudal Morality [usury]. Rev. Eng. Stud., 
Oct, 

SAMUEL SINGER. Dogma und Dichtung des Mittelalters. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Dec. 

Epwin B. PLace. Some Geographical Problems of the Oxford Roland. Ibid. 

SAMUEL KLIGER. The Gothic Revival and the German translatio [imperii ad Teutonicos]. Mod. 
Philol., Nov. 

ALFRED ADLER. The Pèlerinage de Charlemagne in New Light on Saint-Denis. Speculum, Oct. 

BERNARD F. Huppe. The Authorship of the A and B Texts of Piers Plowman. Ibid. 

B. J. Wurrinc. Gawain: His Reputation, His Courtesy and His Appearance in Chaucer’s Sguire’s 
Tale. Med. Stud., TX, 1947. 


MEDIEVAL Art AND Music 
Marta GoLescu. Danses et danseurs dans lz peinture des églises roumaines, Rev. hist. du Sud-Est 
Européen, XXII, 1946. 
JOHANNES QUASTEN. The Painting of the Good Shepherd at Dura-Europos. Med. Stud., IX, 1947. 
Erwin Panorsxy. Postlogittm Sugerianum. Art Bull., June. 
Ernst H, KanTorowICZ, The Quinity of Winchester. Ibid. 
Jusrus Bier. Riemenschneider's Tomb of Emperor Henry and Empress Cunegund. Ibid. 
W, F. VoLBacH. Venetian-Byzantine Works of Art in Rome. Ibid. 
Econ WeLLesz. Words and Music in Byzantine Liturgy. Musical Quar., July. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
Francis H., Herrick 


LOCAL HISTORY HANDLIST: A SHORT BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIST OF 
SOURCES FOR THE STUDY OF LOCAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 
Prepared by the Local History Committee of the Historical Association. [Special 
Series: S 2.] (London, Staples Press for Historical Asscciation, 1947, pp. 55, to non- 
members 1s. 1d.) 


BRISTOL CHARTERS, 1509-1899. Edited by R. C. Latham, Lecturer in History, 
King's College, University of London. [Bristol Record Society's Publications, Vol. XII] 
(Bristol, the Society, 1947, pp. xvi, 254.) See review of Volume XI (1378-1499) in this 


series in the January, 1947, issue of the Review, page 309. 


THE ART OF THE MAP-MAKER IN ESSEX, 1566-1860. [Essex Record Office Pub- 

' lications, No. 4.] (Chelmsford, England, Essex County Council, 1947, pp. xv, plates, 
ss, 4d.) This is an abridged version of the detailed Catalogue of Maps in the Essex 
Record Office. 


SIR HUMPHREY MILDMAY, ROYALIST GENTLEMAN: GLIMPSES OF THE 
ENGLISH SCENE, 1633-1652. By Philip Lee Ralph. (New Brunswick, Rutgers 
University Press, 1947, pp. xi, 245, $4.50.) Drawing his materials from the diary and 
account books of Sir Humphrey Mildmay, Mr. Ralph has presented the life of a seven- 
teenth century country gentleman in one of the most troubled periods of English his- 
tory. The documents are part of the Harleian collection of the British Museum, The 
diary is not a full commentary on the sweeping events of the period but an account 
of the everyday occupations of the author and of the society in which he moved. Sir 
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Humphrey was not a leader in the important events of his own times but a country 
gentlemán faced with the typical problems of a landed proprietor. He went fre- 
quently to London to settle his financial affairs, to view the routine course of political 
events, and to enjoy the pleasurable pursuits which the city offered. His primary con- 
cern was with the sights, the taverns, and the society of his many friends. Belonging 
to a family whose loyalties were divided on the political and religious issues of the 
day Sir Humphrey, throughout the Civil Wars, remained loyal to crown and church, 
perhaps as Mr. Ralph suggests, through “the loyalty of inertia.” Lacking the qualities 
necessary for leadership he made no effort to defend the principles for which he stood 
although his adherence to the royalist cause placed his properties in jeopardy. Like 
most noncombatants of the losing cause he was forced to compound for the restora- 
tion of his estates, to borrow heavily to pay the fines levied against him, and even to 
apply to his younger brother, Henry, a member of the parliamentary party, for 
political relief. His greatest concern was for the evil times which had fallen upon the 
church, and he expressed his discontent with the reforms in church ritual. With all 
of the changes in the times his philosophy is best expressed in the diary, “I go on so 
well as I can in my small affairs, of small importance.” Although seriously limited by 
the brevity of the entries in the diary, Mr. Ralph has succeeded in depicting Sir Hum- 
phrey in the many aspects of his life. There emerges from the book the figure of a man 
who had a limited understanding and appreciation of the events which moved around 
him. Even:s which had the most significance in the history of the period are treated 
as humdrum and ordinary by the diarist who lived through them. He was a recorder, 
not an interpreter, of events which disturbed society, MARJORIE Gesner, Michigan State 
College 


JOHN WILDMAN, PLOTTER AND POSTMASTER: A STUDY OF THE ENG. . 
LISH REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Maurice Ashley. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1947, pp. 319, $4.00.) Without 
accepting the Disraelian paradox that Wildman was the soul of English politics for 
half a century, the life of this conspirator sheds light into many a dark corner, The 
light, it is true, rarely amounts to full illumination, because a plotter naturally prefers 
to work by night rather than by day. In general, Mr. Ashley is to be complimented on 
the success of his researches, but his conclusion that few men have seen so many of 
their political hopes realized as Wildman did is open to question. The revolution of 
1688 cannot fairly be claimed as a triumph for Leveller principles. A comparison be- 
tween two of the pamphlets attributed to Wildman--The Case of the Army (1647) 
and The Leveller (1659)—and the Bill of Rights suggests that few of his hopes were 
realized, Incidentally, the title of The Leveller and the quotations from it are all 
slightly inaccurate. For example, the “childish fear” the pamphlet refutes was that the 
Levellers’ object was to “divide the land [mot decide laws] by telling noses” (pp. 136- 
37). Inasmuch as the author suffered the misfortune to lose all his notes during the 
war and had no opportunity of checking his references, criticism should be tempered 
to the shorn lamb, Nevertheless, there are too many slips, both misquotations and errors 
of fact. The second line of Dryden's couplet on Monmouth (p. 251) has three mis- 
takes, The Short and the Long Parliament did not both meet in 1642, Lilburne was not 
released from prison in 1642 and did not emerge from the Channel Islands in 165y 
(pp. 21, 23, 83), Goffe's Christian name was William (not Thomas, p. 34), Hugh 
Peters was not a coward at his execution (p. 160), and the Russell executed in 1683 
was not an earl but the son of one (p. 245). Such errors are trivial individually but 
collectively undermine confidence in the narrative in which they are embedded, More 
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serious are very loose generalizations, such as the assertion that in Temple's privy 
council scheme cf 1679 “appeared the seed of Cabinet Government; the King accepted 
the result of the general election by choosing ministers from the party majority.” But 
the seed had been sown half a century before, and Charles named to the new privy 
council members of both political parties. Another criticism is the inclusion of too 
many irrelevancies, especially biographical details of personages with whom Wildman 
had casual contacts only, For instance, Morland’s four wives seem not to have any 
influence upon Wildman’s career. However, the book is very readable, and in spite 
of its faults, is a useful addition to the literature of the fifty years beginning in 1640. 
Goprrey Davies, Huntington Library 


HARTLIB, DURY AND COMENIUS: GLEANINGS FROM HARTLIB’S PAPERS. 
By G. H. Turnbull. (Liverpool, University Press, 1947, pp. xi, 477, £1. tos.) Samuel 
„Hartlib was a friend of Milton’s and a sort of seventeenth century encyclopedist. His 
interests and his correspondence were all-embracing, in Evelyn’s words he was “a 
master of innumerable curiosities.” His papers were rediscovered in 1933 after being 
lost since 1667. Professor Turnbull has edited and translated a goodly selection, chiefly 
the correspondence with Dury, the peace advocate, and Comenius, the educator, The 
editing is” strictly for the specialist and represents a vast amount of detail gathered 
from widely scattered sources. 


BOLINGBROKE. By Sir Charles Grant Robertson. [Historical Association, General | 
Series: G 5.] (London, P. S. King and Staples for Historical Association, 1947, pp. 14; 
to nonmembers Is. 1d.) 


THE DARIEN SCHEME. By George Pratt Insh. [Historical Association, General 
Series: G 5.] (London, Staples Press for Historical Association, 1947, pp. 23, to non- 
members 1s. 14.) 


CATALOGUE OF POLITICAL AND PERSONAL SATIRES PRESERVED IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS AND DRAWINGS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Volume VIII, 1801-1810. By Mary Dorothy George. (London, British Museum, dis- 
tributed by Oxford University Press, 1947, pp. xlvi, 1079, £4. 10s.) 


CRIMEAN WAR DIPLOMACY AND OTHER HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Gavin 
Burns Henderson, Late Senior Lecturer in History at the University of Glasgow. 
[Glasgow University Publications, LXVIII.] (Glasgow, Jackson, Son and Company, 
1947, pp. xiii, 320, 21s.) The euthor of these essays was killed in June, 1945, in an 
airplane accident in Greece, He was then thirty-six years of age. But before his scholarly 
work was interrupted by the war, he had won recognition as one of the ablest and most 
productive among the young British historians. His brother, Dr. W. O. Henderson, has 
selected the essays published in this book and supplied a brief biographical sketch of 
the author. Ten of the sixteen papers relate to British diplomatic history in the Crimean 
War period. Of the others, the one entitled “German Colonial Project on the Mosquito 
Coast, 1844-1848,” has, of course, special interest for Americans; his plea, in another 
paper, for increased attention to recent and contemporary history will perhaps appeal 
more strongly to history teachers than to research scholars, From Maltese archives 
Dr. Henderson culled some hitherto unpublished material relating to the history of 
the Knights of St. John; and in two separate studies he exposes somewhat shady 
political dealings of Disraeli in the late fifties. Most of the papers are based on exten- 
sive research in public and private archives, Letters found among the Clarendon 
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papers clarify obscure points in the oft-discussed conversations between Tsar Nicholas I 
and Sir Hamilton Seymour. From the same source comes new light on Palmerston’s 
use of the secret service fund. The royal archives at Windsor furnished material for 
“The Diplomatic Revolution of 1854,” published in this journal, October, 1937 (XLII, 
22-50). And the article, “Problems cf Neutrality, 1854,” consists of documents found 
in the Hamburg Staatsarchiv. By his extensive use of manuscript sources as well as 
printed primary and secondary material, Dr. Henderson contributed much to extend 
our knowledge of the diplomatic maneuvers and negotiations, before, during, and 
after the Crimean War. We get further glimpses of the activities of Aberdeen, Claren- 
don, Palmerston, and Lord John Russell among British and Buol and Drouyn de Lhuys 
among Continental statesmen. Nicholas I appears in a much better light than that 
supplied by Kinglake; some distortions of the prince consort attributable to Lytton 
Strachey are corrected; and Lerd John Russell’s stature as a statesman is considerably 
reduced. The paper entitled, “The Eclipse of Lord John Russell,” devoted mainly to the 
negotiations in Vienna, March-May, 1855, is perhaps the best of these essays, while the 
more ambitious study, “The Foreign Policy of Lord Palmerston,” is somewhat dis- 
appointing. For all his industry and wide reading, Dr. Henderson failed to cover the 
wide ground of Palmerston’s diplomatic activities. Dr. G, B. Henderson was trained 
in historical scholarship by the late Professor Harold Temperley; and these"essays show 
that he profited greatly from his association with that great master of research in 
diplomatic history. By the author’s untimely death historical scholarship suffered a 
grievous lass. But historical scholars are much indebted to Dr. W. O. Henderson and 
Glasgow University for having assembled and published in book form these important 
research papers by a much lamented victim of World War IL Pau KnNaAPLEND, 
University of Wisconsin 


IRELAND BER OWN: AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE IRISH STRUGGLE 
FOR NATIONAL FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCE. By T. A. Jackson. (New 
York, International Publishers, 1947, pp. xvi, 443, $3.75.) Too many works on Ireland 
are little more than propagandist tracts, T. A. Jackson, a British Marxist, has added 
another volume of this type. In his foreword he confesses that “I write frankly as a 
partisan,” that “impartiality is beyond my scope,” and that “My concern is to help 
forward the cause I uphold,” which he identifies as the “fight to win the Rights of 
Man for the whole world.” He contends that in Ireland “the national struggle as a 
whole arose from the economic consequences of the English conquest,” and he believes 
with James Connolly, whom he greatly admires, that in oppressed countries nationalism 
and socialism are complementary rather than opposing forces. This is in no sense a 
general history of Ireland. The events up to 1790 are treated in less than a hundred 
pages; only the Cromwellian period :s given much attention. The most stirring episodes 
in the modern revolutionary history of Ireland, however, are covered in some detail. 
There are five chapters on the United Irishmen and the uprising of '98; four on the 
agitation for Repeal and other aspects of the work of O'Connell—“a tragic figure of 
colossal proportions” who lacked only “the will to revolution”; no less than three on 
Fenianism, directed by an organization which Mr, Jackson regards as “one of the 
most remarkable and enduring revolutionary secret-societies in history”; four on the 
Home Rule struggle led by Parnell, who is given very sympathetic treatment; and two 
on the beckground and events of the Easter uprising of 1916. The book is full of 
questionable assertions and interprerations, and there are numerous factual errors, An 
example cf the former is the assertion that “But for the reluctance of English capitalists 
to venture into such a risky field as Irish agriculture, the Tory policy” in the late 
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nineteenth century “would have been a return to ‘Elizabethan’ clearance and planta- 
tion.” Wrong dates are given for the beginning of the American Revolution, the First 
Home Rule Bill, and the Constitution of Eire. The revolutionary history of Ireland 
is of interest when told from any point of view, and Mr. Jackson has presented his 
case well; but the sooner this kind of special pleading gives: way to sound and objective 
studies in Ireland’s rich history, the better it will be for historical scholarship and far 
Ireland. Norman D. Parmer, University of Pennsylvania 


ÁRTICLES 


W. Sranrorp Rei, The Middle Class Factor in the Scottish Reformation. Church Hist., Sept. 

Sir Henry Krrsow. The Early History of the Portsmouth Dockyard, 1496-1800. Mariner's 
Mirror, Oct. 

H. E. Rrewarpson. Wages of Shipwrights in H.M. Dockyards, 1496-1788. Ibid. 

E. G. R. TayLor. The English Worldmakers of the Seventeenth Century and Their Influence o2 
the Earth Sciences. Geog. Rev., Dec. 

Id. Richard Hakluyt. Geog. Jour., Oct. 

Joun L. Lievsay, “Silver-tongued Smith,” Paragon of Elizabethan Preachers. Huntington Lib, 
Quar., Nov. 

KENNETH CHARLES Corsar. David Leslie's Defence of Edinburgh, July-August, 1650. Jour. 
Soc, Army Hist. Research, Autumn. 

PauL H. Harpacre. William Boteler: A Cromwellian Oligarch. Huntington Lib. Quar., Nov. 

T. S. WinLan. A Bedfordshire Wage Assessment of 1684. Pub, Bedfordshire Hist. Rec. Soc., 
XXV, 1947. 

A. H. MacLean. George Lawson and John Locke. Cambridge Hist. Jour., 1947. 

Epwin R. BincHam, The Political Apprenticeship of Benjamin Hoadly. Church Hist., Sept 

C. T. Arxinson. More Light on Almanza: From the Hawley Papers. Jour. Soc. Army Hist. 
Research, Winter. 

SIR PATRICK CADELL. The Battle of Prestonpans. Ibid. 

GEDDES MacGrecor. Public Schools in the 18th Century. Ouar, Rev., Oct. 

Frank Brecxwir. The Eighteenth-Century Proprietary Library in England. Jour. Documentation, 
Sept. i 

W. S. Lewis. Horace Walpole's Library. Library, June. 

REGINALD NETTEL. The Oldest Surviving English Musical Club. Some Historical Notes on the 
Madrigal Society cf London. Musical Quar., Jan. 

Rapu M, Warne. Mary Wollstonecraft, Analytical Reviewer. Pub. Mod. Lang. Assos., Dec. 

CATHLEEN Hayyurst Wuear. Joseph Haslewood and the Roxburghe Club, Huntington Lib. Quar., 
Nov. 

Maurice W. BeresrForD. Bibliographical Aids to Research. XI-—Minutes of Enclosure Commis- 
sions. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, May and Nov., 1946. 

T. P. O'NexL. The Scientific Investigation of the Failure of the Potato Crop in Ireland, 1845-6. 
Irish Hist, Stud., Sept., 1946. 

W. H. G. ARMITAGE. Goldwin Smith: Some Unpublished Letters. Queen's Quar., Winter. 

WiLLiam RomBins. Matthew Arnold and Ireland. Univ. Toronto Quar., Oct. 

Byron Dexter. Morley and Compromise. For, Affairs, Jan. 

Jean O, McLacuian, The Origin and Early Development of the Cambridge Historical Tripos. 
Cambridge Hist, Jour., 1947. . 

Sir Maurice PowIcKE. Three Cambridge Scholars: C. W. Previté Orton, Z. N. Brooke and G. G. 
Coulton. 1b1d. 

Jonn S. Morcan. Pauper Medical Care, Health Insurance, or National Health Service: The British 
Experiment. Social Service Rev., Dec. 

C. WiLLiam VocEL. Britain’s Present Crisis. Yale Rev., Winter. 

Rozert P, KoeniG. An American Engineer Looks at British Coal. For. Affairs, Jan. 

Writings on Irish History, 1945. Irish Hist, Stud., Sept., 1946. 

NicHoLas MANSERGE. The Implications of Eire’s Relationship with the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, Internat. Affairs, Jan. 
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Graduate Theses in Canadian History and Related Subjects. Can. Hist. Rev., Sept. 

ALBERT FAUCHER. Le Canadien upon the Defensive, 1806-10. Ibid. 

W. SranForD Rei. The Habitant’s Standard of Living on the Seigneurie des Milles Isles, 1820— 
50, Ibid. 

W. N. Sace. Sir James Douglas, K.C.B.: The Father of British Columbia. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., 
July. 

Mance WoLFENDEN. Books and Libraries in Fur Trading and Colonial Days. Ibid. 

SmnzezY G. Perrir. His Honours Honour: Judge Begbie and the Cottonwood Scandal, Ibid. 

O. H. K. Spare. The Partition of India and the Prospects of Pakistan. Geog. Rev., Jan. 

GeorGE McT. Kamin. The State of North Eorneo 1881-1946. Far Eastern Quar., Nov. 

GeraLp Hawxiws. Marking Time in Malaya. Internat. Affairs, Jan. 

- Lioyp Ross. Australian Labor Today. Univ. Toronto Quar., Oct. 

W. E. H. STANNER. Postwar Fiji: The 1945 Census, Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

Sir JostaH CrosBY, The Future of Western Samoa. Internat. Affairs, Jan. 

Unilever's Africa. Fortune, Jan. 


DOCUMENTS 


Virc B. Heitzev. Ferdinando Pulton, Elizabethan Legal Editor. Huntington Lib. Quar., Nov. 

Percy Sumner. George IV’s Wardrobe Acccunts—1793 to 1828. Jour. Soc. Army Hist. Research, 
Winter. 

Harnin Craic, JR. Lord and Lady Nelson: Some Unpublished Letters. Huntington Lib. Quar., 
Nov. 

SHANE Leste. Missing Letters of Cardinal Vaughan to Lady Herbert of Lea. Dublin Rev., 
Autumn. 

D. C. Harvey. Education for Responsible Government [a political catechism of 1847]. Dalhousie 
Rev., Oct. 

Ernst CORRELL. Mennonite Immigration iato Manitoba: Documents and Sources, 1783-1874. 
Mennonite Quar, Rev., Jan. 


FRANCE 
Beatrice F. Hyslop 


MONTESQUIEU: A BIBLIOGRAPHY. Compiled by David C. Cabeen. [Reprinted 
with revisions and additions from the Bulletin of the New York Public Library, June- 
October, 1947.] (New York, New Yerk Public Library, 1947, pp. 87, $1.00.) 


BORDEAUX AND THE GIRONDE, 1789-1794. By Richard Munthe Brace. (Ithaca, 
Cornell University Press, 1947, pp. xi. 279, $3.00.) This volume is more than a modern- 
ization of local history. The narrative of events in Bordeaux and the interplay of 
Bordeaux and Parisian Revolutionary action throw new light on Girondism. More 
attention might have been paid to commercial problems and naval defense, but the 
author emphasizes those phases for which departmental and municipal archives fur- 
nish corrective detail and new material. Mr, Brace evidences careful research and 
writes well. Girondism and Jacobinism are discussed on page 132 and following, but 
new material appears throughout the volume. The excellent conclusion provides an 
admirable synthesis and in some respects goes beyond the exposition in the text. Two 
characteristics of Girondism were developing between 1789 and 1792: moderation 
and federalism. Mr. Brace stresses the natural background for Bordeaux federalism 
"in the independent action of transforming its government and defense peaceably while 
the central government was preoccupied with constitutions and national problems, 
Among the significant contributions to an understanding of Girondism is the fact 
that Girondism and Jacobinism in Bordeaux were indistinguishable until the expulsion 
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of the Girondists from the National Convention. The Bordeaux Jacobin Club was 
actually the center of Girondism, whereas Montagnard radicalism developed in the 
National Café Club and the Bordeaux sections, Information on these latter supplements 
the volume of John B. Sirich, The Revolutionary Committees in the Departments of 
France (Cambridge, Mass., 1943). The basic opposition between the pacific commercial 
interests of Bordeaux, which supported Girondism, and the promotion of war by 
Girondist deputies in Paris underlines the impracticability of the latter and the 
divergence between Bordeaux Girondism and Girondism elsewhere. The provincialism 
of Bordeaux is also highlighted in the detailed history of the local National Guard and 
the difficulties it experienced in providing its share of national defense. Among the 
methods used by Parisian Jacobins to overcome Bordeaux opposition, diversion of food 
supplies away from the blockaded city and the channeling of supplies in support of 
Montagnard radicals within the city were an important factor in Jacobin success. In all 
these features, this clarification of Girondism is a significant contribution to French 
Revolutionary history. 


LA FRANCE BOURGEOISE, XVIM*-XX* SIECLES. Par Charles Morazé, Directeur 
"études à P'Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes. (Paris, Armand Colin, 1946, pp. xvi, 
220.) It is a difficult task to venture into such still inchoate fields of study as the 
economic and social history of nineteenth century France, where, despite the solid 
and often brilliant efforts of Levasseur, Sée, Simiand, and others, the monographic 
basis for a scholarly general analysis is simply not there. In writing La France 
bourgeoise, Charles Morazé was well aware of both the need and the difficulty. The 
book is intended simply as “a group of sketches” treating certain selected aspects of 
French development during the last century and their interrelationships with one 
another. In this regard, the title of the work is an unfortunate misstatement, since the 
book is not primarily concerned with either the French bourgeoisie or bourgeois 
France, although it treats of both by implication. In a series of somewhat detached 
essays of this type, it is hard to extract a theme from the whole. The author begins 
with a discussion of the decline of France’s population, a discussion which in turn 
serves as a sort of loose link with the rest of the volume. The question of demographic 
inferiority raises the general issue oz the compatibility of France and so-called “modern 
civilization.” M. Morazé then examines the various aspects of this larger problem: 
the impact of material progress on the health and existence of the Frenchman, the 
effect of the social and economic structure on his mentality and attitudes, the growth 
of the new capitalistic order and ics implications for political thought. He concludes 
with a brief treatment of the more important economic problems of the twentieth 
century, concentration of wealth and income, progress in production and distribution, 
the question of investment and idle wealth, etc. It would be picayunish to cavil about 
the.many questions of interpretation and fact that are almost inevitable with a survey 
of this sort. Several considerations, however, are especially worthy of note. The 
demographic analysis suffers from neglect of the changing age composition of the 
French population (p. 17). The statement that bourgeois anticlericalism has been 
purely opportunistic (p. 122) might well stand revision in the light of Groethuysen’s 
work on Les origines de l'esprit bourgeois en France. Finally, the implication that 
the key factor in determining bourgeois attitudes toward children has been the ques- 
tion of security, and the contrast on this score of the supposedly more fecund bourgeois 
of 1830 with his successors (p. 141), will not stand careful analysis. Even in the 
eighteenth century such bourgeois values as ambition and prudence were effective in 
discouraging reproduction, Davip S. Lannes, Harvard University 
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ARTICLES j 


OwEN ULPH. Jeen Bodin and the Estates-General of 1576, Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 

GABRIEL Bonno. The Diffusion and Influence of Locke's Essay Concerning Human Understanding 
in France before Voltaire's Lettres Philosopaigt.es. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., XC, no. 5. 

F. WARRINGTON Dawson. The Ministry for Foreign Affairs of Louis XV and Louis XVI, Am. 

~ Soc. Legion of Honor Mag., Spring, 1947. 

RICHARD = Brace. The Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce of 1786: A Reappraisal. Historian, 
IX, no. 

R. e Te archives du Parlement de Paris, Rev. Aist., July-Sept. 

R. R. Palmer. A Marxist View of the First French Republic [review aer: Jour. Mod. Hist., 
Dec. 

F. VERMALE. Les dames de Bellegarde. Ann. his:. de la Révolution francaise, July-Sept. 

J. PaLou. Un prétendu secrétaire de Robespierre: Bègue dit Magloire. Ibid. 

GEORGES LEFEBVRE. Etudes sur le ministère de Narbonne: UU, Ibid. 

BasiL WiLLIAMs. Fouché, Contemp. Rev., Dec. 

ARNOLD WHITRIDGE. 1848: The Year of Revolution. For. Affairs, Jan. 

EpovarD DoLLÉans. Vie et pensée ouvrières ente 1848 et 1871. Rev. hist., July-Sept. 

PauL Louis. L'ouvrier et l'employé francais de 1870 à 1914. Rev. polit. et parl., Aug., Sept. 

Ernest J. Knapron. Washington and Vichy: Relections on American Foreign Policy, 1940-42. 
Current Hist., Tuly. 

H. Isnard. Vigne et colonisation en Algérie, 18£0-10947, Annales, July-Sept, 

GrorcEs Marey. Le rearmament francais en Af-ique du Nord (1942-44), I, Il. Rev. polit. et 
parl., Oct., Nov. 

J DUMONTIER. L'économie française en 1947. Fie intellectuelle, Aug.—Sept. 

Yves Sarray. Perspectives mondiales de l'économie francaise. Rev. de défense nationale., Sept. 

ANDRÉ PuL. France .and the Economic Recovery of Europe. For. Affairs, Jan. 

Sir Joun Pottoce, Things in France. Contemp: Ræ., Nov. 

HumBErT Micuaup. The Political Unrest in France, Nineteenth Cent., Dec. 

ERNEST J. Knapron, France's Crisis. Current Hist., Jan. 

A, M. DE Saint BLANQUAT. Educational Reform in France. Educ. Forum, Nov. 

GEDDES MacGrecor. The Sorbonne Today. Conzmp. Rev., Jan. 

DonaLp C, McKay. France Revisited, Yale Rev., Sept. 

The Legion of Honor [series of articles on the celebration of foundation]. Am. Soc. Legion of 
Honor Mag., Autumn, 1947. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
B. H. Wabeke l : 


ARTICLES 


W. Pm. CooLmaas. Gegevens over Antonio van Dimen., Bijd. t.d. Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde 
v. Ned. Indié, 1946, nos. 3, 4. 

C. Grerretson, De raad van justitie des kasteels Batavia als mindere raad. Ibid., nos. 1, 2. 

R. A. Kern. Proeve van Boegineesche geschiedschrijving. Ibid., 1947, no. 1. 

F. Oupscnans Denrz, De afzetting van het Groo--Opperhoofd der Saramaccaners Koffy in 1835 
en de politieke contracten met de boschnegers Tm Suriname, Ibid. 

J. C. H. pe Parer. Anton Reinhard Falck en de politieke partijvorming in den tijd van de 
Restauratie I, De Gids, Oct. 

F. Ounscuans Dentz. De dubbele nationaliteit van Cornelis van Aerssen van Sommelsdyck, 
gouverneur en mede-eigenaar van Suriname (1683-1688). Historia, July. 

A. HuLsmoFF. Britsche en Amerikaansche studenten op bezoek of voor studie te Utrecht. Ibid. 
Aug. 

C. De Ru. Het ontstaan van de Spaanse Success.e-oorlog. Ibid. 

Tu. Hanssen, S.J. Petrus Canisius als Nederland". Kath. Cult, Tijdschr. Streven, Dec. 
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Kroniek van Kunst en Kultuur, VIIL, no. 5 [entire issue devoted to P. C. Hooft, 1581-1647]. 

D. P. M. GRrAswINCKEL. In memoriam Dr. N. Japikse. Ned. Archievenblad, LI. 

F. R. J. Vernorven. Mededeelingen omtrent de geschiedenis van het Indisch archiefwezen sedert 
Mei 1940. Ibid. 

Jan Romeln, Hooft als geschiedschrijver. Nieuwe Stem, 1947, no. 6. 

Id. Huizinga als historicus. 1bíd., nos. 9, 10. 

W. J. Sancers. Amsterdam's beteekenis voor de groententeelt in de 17e eeuw, Tijdschr. v. econ. 
geographie, Mar.—Apr., 1947. * 

Jean Duonpr. Een Belgisch historicus herdacht, Godefroid Kurth (1847-1916). Vlaamsche Gids, 
Dec. 

Jean STENGERS. Historical Activities in Belgium during the Year 1946. Bull. Inst. Hist. Re- 
search, May and Nov., 1946. 

DocuMENTS 


Himmler’s vertrouwensman. Mr, Rost van Tonningen’s particuliere brieven aan Mussert, Seyss- 
Inquart, Rauter, Himmler e.a. [with summary in English]. Nederland in Oorlogstijd, Sept. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
O. ]. Falnes 


AF POLITIKENS HISTORIE, By Vald. Koppel. Two volumes. (Copenhagen, Politikens 
Forlag, 1946.) A history’ of Denmark’s leading liberal daily, composed by the man 
who long served as its editor. 


FRA DAG TIL DAG. By Odd Nansen. Three volumes. (Oslo, Dreyer, 1947.) As 
prisoner of the Nazis for some three years Odd Nansen, son of the famous explorer, 
kept a diary, large portions of which are incorporated in the present work, It portrays 
the reactions cf a humane and civilized person trying to analyze the Nazi system. 


NORGES KAMP FOR FRIHEDEN. By Gunnar Olsen. (Copenhagen, Det Danske 
Forlag, 1946.) This booklet, covering the years 1939 to 1945, is published as Number 1 
of Vor Tids Verden, a successor series to Vi og Vor Fortid, which a group of Danish 
historians issued during the German occupation, 


FRIT DANMARKS HVIDBOG. Two volumes. (Copenhagen, Thaning og Appel, 
1945-46.) A survey of the Danish underground’s organization and activity during the 
occupation. 


GRØNLAND UNDER KRIGEN. By Finn Gad. (Copenhagen, Gads Forlag, 1947, 
kr. 3.50.) An illustrated volume on Greenland during World War II. 


KAMPEN OM SYDSLESVIG. By Tage Mortensen. (Copenhagen, Hagerup.) A sum- 
mary of the Scuth Slesvig problem from Danish, German, and English points of view. 


ARTICLES 


ANDREAS Houmsen. Problemer i norsk jordeiendomshistorie. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), 1947, no. 2. 

Viu. Marsrranp. Island og Danmark {review article on Th. Krabbe, Island og ders tekniske 
udvikling gennem tiderne]. Gads Dan. Mag., Apr.—June, 1947. 

Erm LónNroTH. Kalmarunionen. Nord. Tids., 1947, no. 5. 

Lars Hamre. Omkring stadfestningen av settargjerden i 1458. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), 1947, no. 2. 

Tauno NURMELA. La vie intellectuelle en Finlande et les pays néo-latins. Le Nord, 1944, nos. 
1-2, Í 

KJELD Punir. Liberalistisk Socialpolitik [in Denmark chiefly]. Statsvet. Tids., 1947, no, 2, 
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Kristian MÖLLER. Der Handel zwischen den ae Ländern statistisch beleuchtet. Le Nord, 

"1044, nos. 1-2, 

Id, Nordische Handelspolitik. Ibid., nos. 3—4. 

Frantz WinvueLm Wenpt. The Copenhagen Institute of Economics and History [survey. of its 
history and activities]. Zd., nos. 1-2. 

Pinn T. B. Pats, La haute École Populaire Nordique de Genève, Ibid. 

SkuLi SkúLasom, Det isolerte Island, Samtiden, 1947, no. 9. 

Sven Linpman. La constitution republicaine de la Finlande'est en vigueur depuis 25 ans. Le 
Nord, 1944, Los. 3-4. 

BERTEL CronHjorT. Den åländska sjálvstyrelsen. Statsvet. Tids., 1947, no. 4. 

HAROLD JÖRGENSEN, De norske og svenske hvidbóger [descriptive review of the “white books” 
to date, covering northern diplomacy of the war period]. Nord. Tids., 1947, no. 4. 

INGEMAR GERHARD. La guerre et le-commerce exterior de la Suède. Le Nord, 1944, nos. 1-2, 

Huco E, Pierre. Finland's Way to Peace Economy. Ibid., nos. 3-4. 

HELGE GRANFELT. Den svenska minoriteten i Finland och fredsfördraget, Statsvet, Tids., 1947, 
no. 2, 

Tace Jessen. Sydslesvig i dag. Gads Dan. Mag., Sept-Oct. 

Hans BáLLiNG. Omkring valget d. 28 Oktober 1947. Ibid., Nov. 

J. Curisrmas MpóLLER. Den anden socialdemokratiske mindretalsregering. Ibid., Dec. 

N. G. EmrNroo7H. Finland 1946. Nord. Tids., 1947, no. 4. 

CouLsron E. WARNE. Sweden in 1947. Current Hist., Dec, 

Gunnar HessLÉN. Förenta nationerna och Sveriges anslutning till dessa. Statsvet. Tids., 1947, 
no. 2, 

C. V. Bramsnæs. Nordisk toldunion. Nord. Tids., 1947, no. 5. 

G. Soroverrcuim, Scandinavia Revisited [postwar developments], Contemp. Rev., Oct. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


Ernst Posner 


DIE GESETZE DER KULTURENTWICKLUNG NACH KARL LAMPRECHT. 
Von Emil Spiess. [Studia Philosophica: Jahrbuch der Schweizerischen Philosophischen 
Gesellschaft, Annuaire de la Société Suisse de’ Philosophie, Vol. VI] (Basel, Verlag 
fiir Recht und Gesellschaft; New York, Albert J. Phiebig, 545 Fifth Ave., 1946, pp. 


120-75, 30 cents.) 


THE LAST DAYS OF HITLER: By H. R. Trevor-Roper. (New York, Macmillan, 
1947, pp. xiv, 254, $3.00.) The main purpose of this book is “to establish the facts of 
Hitler’s end and thereby to prevent the growth of a myth.” It is “history written 
from living material,” based largely on oral testimony collected in the author’s capacity 
as- British intelligence officer. This fact, while an admirable and fruitful departure 
from traditicnal methods of scholarship, makes an appraisal of the author’s findings 
somewhat difficult, The book is evenly divided between “the last days of Hitler” and 
what might be called “the last years of Hitler.” The macabre events of the Fúhrer- 
bunker during the last week of April, 1945, are ably presented against a background of 
gradual disintegration, both of Hitler and his “court,” which began as far back as 
1941. It is in his introductory chapters that the author gives some highly interesting 
interpretations of events and personalities, some of which will not remain unchal- 
lenged. There we meet the hero of the book, Albert Speer—the “sagacious,” the 
“intellectually uncorrupted,” the (to the writing of this book) “indispensable” minister 
for armament and munitions and chief of the organization Todt. Reading about the 
heroic attempts of this “technocrat” to save, from Hitler's “scorched earth” policy, the 
industrial installations of occupied areas, or about his plan to kill Hitler (all mostly 
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according to his own testimony), it is difficult to realize that this same man is at 
present serving a twenty-year sentence for war crimes and crimes against humanity. 
The portrait of Goebbels and the inferences drawn from his western German origin 
(his “Latin mind” and his “Latin clarity of thought and style”) will likewise find its 
critics; as will the author's general distinction between North and South German 
Nazis. Some historians will regret the frequent use of Rauschning's The Voice of 
Destruction as a “completely reliable” source, even though these references do not 
seriously affect the book’s conclusions; or the author's repeated use of statements from 
a Hitler letter which he never saw himself, but which was “reconstructed” for his use 
by Colonel von Below, for eight years a close associate of Hitler. As to the key problem, 
Hitler’s death, not everyone will be satisfied with the evidence presented. Only two or 
three of the witnesses interrogated by the author can actually claim to have seen and 
recognized their dead Führer; and the reliability of men like Axmann and Kempka 
on this question is open to doubt. Yet despite the minor faults one may find with Mr. 
Trevor-Roper's stimulating book, its unique approach, its brilliant treatment, and 
restrained judgment make it a valuable contribution to the recent history of Germany. 
Its use of the personal interview as basis for historical research should serve as ex- 
ample and incentive to other historians. Hans W. Gatzxe, Johns Hopkins University 


Through the courtesy of Dr. Fritz Epstein of OMGUS in Berlin we are able to present 
the following list of historical studies published recently in Germany. Some are clearly 
important by reason of the topic or author. The list taken as a whole indicates both 
persisting and emerging interests among German historians, The topics of the Weimar 
Republic and the reconsideration of methodology are at least signs of the new freedom. 
Alexander Abusch, Der Irrweg einer Nation (Berlin, Aufbau Verlag, 1946, pp. 272); 
Willibalt Apelt, Geschichte der Weimarer Verfassung (Munich, Biederstein Verlag, 
1946, pp. xii, 461); K. S. Bader, Ursache und Schuld in der geschichtlichen Wirk- 
lichkeit. Kritik geschichtswidrigen Denkens (Karlsruhe, C. F. Mueller, 1946, pp. 79); 
Gerhard Boldt, Die letzten Tage der Reichskanzlei (Hamburg-Stuttgart, Rowohlt, 1947, 
pp. 94); Max Braubach, Die erste Bonner Universitit und ihre Professoren (Bonn, Uni- 
versitátsverlag, 1947, pp. 199); Ferdinand Friedensburg, Die Weimarer Republik 
(Berlin, Habel, 1946, pp. 412); Karl Fugger, Geschichte der deutschen Gewerkschaften 
(Berlin, Die Freie Gewerkschaft, 1947, pp. 55); id. Fúnfzig Jahre deutscher Imperial- 
ismus und die deutschen Gewerkschaften (Berlin, Die Freie Gewerkschaft, 1947, pp. 
36); Martin Göhzing, Weg und Sieg der modernen Staatsidee in Frankreich, Vom 
Mittelalter zu 17€9 (Tübingen, Mohr, 1946, pp. vi, 281); Fritz Helling, Der Katas- 
trophenweg der deutschen Geschichte (Frankfurt, Klostermann, 1947, pp. 211); Paul 
Kirn, Einführung in die Geschichtswissenschaft [Sammlung Góschen Bd, 270] (Ber- 
lin, Walter de Gruyter, 1947, pp. 116); Gerhard Krueger, Die Geschichte im Denken 
der Gegenwart [“Wissenschaft und Gegenwart,” 16] (Frankfurt, Klostermann, 1947, 
pp. 36); Jürgen Kuczynski, Die Bewegung der deutschen Wirtschaft von 1800-1946, 
16 Vorlesungen (Berlin-Leipzig, Volk und Wissen Verlag, 1947, pp. 199); fd., Die 
Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter in Deutschland von 1800 bis in die Gegenwart, Vol. 
II, 1933-1946 (Berlin, Die Freie Gewerkschaft, 1947, pp. 292); id, und Grete 
Wittkowski, Die deutsch-russischen Handelsbeziehungen in den letzten 150 Jahren 
(Berlin, Die Wirtschaft, 1947, pp. 126); Georg Lukacs, Deutsche Literatur im 
Zeitalter des Imperialismus. Eine Übersicht ihrer Hauptstrémungen (Berlin, Aufbau 
Verlag, 1947, pp. 71); Friedrich Meinecke, Die Entstehung des Historismus, 2. Auf, 
(Munich, Leibniz Verlag, 1946, pp. 637); id., Die deutsche Katastrophe. Betrachtungen 
und Erinnerungen, 2. Aufl. (Wiesbaden, Brockhaus, 1946, pp. 177); Alexander 
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Mitscherlich und Fred Mielke, Das Diktat der Menschenverachtung. Eine Dokumen- 
tation. Der Nürnberger Arzteprozess und seine Quellen (Heidelberg, Lambert 
Schneider, 1947, pp. 175); Heinrich Mitteis, Die Rechtsgeschichte und das Problem der 
historischen Kontinuität [Abhandlungea der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin, Jg. 1947, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse Nr. 1] (Berlin, Akademie Verlag, 
1947, pp. 25); Albert Norden, Lehrer deutscher Geschichte. Zur politischen Rolle 
des Finanzkapitals und der Junker (Berlin, Dietz, 1947, pp. 279); Peter Rassow, Die 
politische Welt Karls V., 2. Aufl, (Munich, Rinn, 1947, pp. 94); Erik Reger, Zwei 

` Jahre nach Hitler (Hamburg-Stuttgart, Rowohlt, 1947, pp. 63); Hans Rheinfelder, 
Die Ideale der Französischen Revolution in ihrer tiberzeitlichen Gültigkeit [Kultur 
und Politik,” 8] (Munich, Pflaum, 1947, pp. 31); Liselotte Richter, Leibniz und sein 
Russlandb:ld (Berlin, Akademie Verlaz, 1946, pp. 163); Gerhard Ritter, Geschichte 
als Bildungsmacht, Ein Beitrag zur historisch-politischen Neubesinnung, 2. erweiterte 
Aufl. (“Der Deutschenspiegel.” 6] (Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 1947, pp. 77); 
Fritz Rórig, Geschichte und Gegenwart (Berlin, Tagliche Rundschau, 1946, pp. 47); 
Julius Jakob Schaaf, Geschichte und Begriff. Eine kritische Studie zur Geschichtsme- 
thodologie von Ernst Troeltsch und Max Weber (Tübingen, Mohr, 1946, pp. iv, 156); 
H. Schlange-Schoeningen,: 4m Tage danach (Hamburg, Hammerich & Lesser, 1946, 
pp. 205); Paul Schweinfurt, Grundzige der byzantinisch-osteuropdischen Kunstige- 
schichte (Berlin, Chronos Verlag, 1947, pp. 51); Wilhelm Treue, Deutsche Geschichte 
im 19. Jakrhundert. Politik, Wirtschaft, Kultur (Würzburg, Schóningh, 1946, pp. 88); 
Veit Valentin, Geschichte der Deutschen (Berlin, Pontes, 1947, pp. xvi, 796); Alfred 
Weber, Abschied von der bisherigen Geschichte. Uberwindung des Nihilismus? 
(Hamburg, Claassen & Goverts, 1946, pp. 276). 


ARTICLES 


A. GERLO. Erasme en Dürer. Rev. belge de philol. et d’hist., 1946-47. 

Ernst Wo rr. Luthers Erbe? Evangel. Theologie, Aug.~Sept., 1946. 

H. Sannes, Het Saargebied, meer dan vier esuwen een bezitting van het huis Nassau. Historia, 
Sept. 

GERHARD RADKXE. Geschichte einer Schule [the Französisches Gymnasium in Berlin]. Berliner 
Hefte, 1946, no. 5. 

Hans M. Wotrr. Brockes Religion. Publ, Mod. Lang. Assoc., Dec. 

Warrer Hoca. Das Glaubensgesprich zwischen Johann Caspar Lavater und Moses Mendelsohn. 
Judaica, Apr., 1947. Ñ 

A. Gius. The Heritage of Johann Friedrich Herder. Univ, Toronto Quar., July. 

Roperr T. CLARK, JR. Herder, Cesarotti and Vico. Stud. Philol., Oct. 

ALFRED JuLius Bruck. The Bruck Family, a Historical Sketch of a Jewish Family through a 
Thousand Years, Hist. Judaica, Oct. 

ALFRED MeEvuseL. Die deutschen Intellektuellen in der Zeit der französischen Revolution. Forum, 
1947, HO. 5. 

Germaro F. Herme. Uber Jacob Grimm. Deutsche Beiträge, 1947, no. 4. 

Heinz Porrrzer. Heinrich Heine. Neue Rundsch., Winter. 

FriepricH Lenz. Jugend und Hochschule im Vormarz (1814-1848), Forum, 1947, no. 5. 

G. P. GoocH. Treitschke in His Correspondence. Contemp. Rev., Dec. 

Max Osborn. The Liebermann Saga: Personal Reminiscences of the Painter. Menorah Jour., Oct, 

Ernst Rosear Curtius., Gecrge, Hofmannsthal und Calderon. Wandlung, 1947, no. 5. 

FriebricH Bruns. Ernst Wiechert. Monatshefte, Oct. 

MARGARETE VON EYNERN. Der Aussenpolitiker Rathenau, Berliner Hefte, 1947, no. 9. 

LAURENTIUS SIEMER. Das deutsche Volk und der Militarismus, Neue Ordnung, Dec., 1946. 

Kurr STILLsSCHWEIG. Die deutschen Juden als nationale Minderheit. Judaica, Apr., 1947. 

. Hezmz Scouser. German Working-Class Reading and the Rise of Naziism. Lib. Quar., July. 

Erix LunbimG. Tyske Kulturelementer 1933-1945. Gads Dan. Mag., Nov. . 
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‘Tomas Mann. Nietzsches Philosophie im Lichte unserer Erfahrung. Neue Rundsch., Fall. 

HERBERT S. Lewin. A Comparison of the Aims of the Hitler Youth and the Boy Scouts o 
America, Human Relations, 1947, no. 2. l 

FeLix GILBERT. Mitteleuropa: The Final Stage. Jour. Central Eur. Affairs, Apr., 1947. 

ALEXANDRE Aron. L'Allemagne et les transports européens. Pol. étrangére, Nov. 

C. F. W. Bene. Gerhart Hauptmann und der Nazismus. Berliner Beiträge, 1947, no. 7. 

Kort Ricerer. Nazistische Wirtschafts “wissenschaft.” Aufbau, 1947, no. 3. 

C. Leonard Luwoin. The Nazification of the Baltic German Minorities. Jour. Central Eur. Affairs. 
Apr., 1947. 

E.-N, DzELEPY. La vérité sur Munich. Europe, Oct. 

WALTER GLADISCH. Landungsplane 1940. Gegenwart, Oct. 31. 

ARTHUR Just. Die deutschen Botschafter am Kreml: Erinnerungen. Stuttgarter Rundschau, Nov. 

GERHARD Tum. Die letzten Tage in Moskau. Gegenwart, Sept, 30. 

Die Wende: Zur Vorgeschichte des deutsch-russischen Krieges. Ibid. 

K. Z. Der 18, Februar: Umriss einer deutschen Widerstandsbewegung. Ibid., Oct. 30, 1946. 

PETER EbeL, Block neunzehn! [forging of passports and counterfeiting of foreign currercy by 
the Nazis]. Weltbúhne, 1947, no. 19. 

E. pe Groor. The Twilight of National Socialism in Germany, 1943-1945. Internat. Affairs, Oct. 

S. D. Srmx. The German Catastrophe through German Eyes. Internat. Jour., Autumn. 

Cart E. Scuorske, The Dilemma in Germany. Virginia Quar, Rev., Winter. 

F. A. Mann. Deutschlands heutiger Status. Súddentsche Juristen-Ztg., Sept. 

Georg A. Zinn. Das staatsrechtliche Problem Deutschland. Ibid., Jan., 1947. 

LAWRENCE Preuss, International Law in the Constitutions of the Lander in the American Zone 
of Germany. Am. Jour, Internat. Law, Oct. 

Hans KELSEN. Is a Peace Treaty with Germany Legally Possible and Politically Desirable? Am. 
Pol. Sci. Rev., Dec. 

Rúbicer Roserr Beer. Um die deutsche Einkeit. Schweizer Monatsh., Dec. 

EF, M. REIFFERSCHEIDT. Zu den Beratungen über Deutschland. Deutsche Beiträge, 1947, no. 2. 

CARL LANDAUER. United States Economic Policy toward Germany [review article]. Jour. Mod. 
Hist., Sept. 

ELMER Puiscuxe. Denazification Law and Procedure, Am. Jour. Internat. Law, Oct. 

Rocer H. WeLLs. The Revival of German Unions of Local Authorities after World War II. Am. 
Pol. Sci, Rev., Dec. 

XXX. Un leader allemand: Schumacher. Rev. défense nationale, Sept. 

FELIX REICHMANN, The Reorganization of the Book Trade in Germany. Lib. Quar., Oct. 

KENNETH GARSIDE. An Intelligence Library in Germany. Jour. Documentation, Sept. 

D. Kosáry. Nationalisme et internationalisme dans l'histoire des peuples danubiens. Rev. d’hist. 
comparée, 1947. 

Ernst TRENKLER. History of the Austrian Nationalbibliothek, Lid. Quar., July. 

Jan P. MATTHIJSSEN. The Bern Disputation of 1538, Mennonite Quar. Rev., Jan. 

EpvArD ViscHer. Untersuchungen zur Geistespolitik der aargauischen Regeneration. Zetisch. f. 
Schweiz. Gesch., XXVII, no. 2. 

ALFRED RUFER. Der Verlust des Veltlins. Pol. Rundsch., Sept—Oct. 

Encar Bonyour. Der Sonderbundskrieg. Schweizer Monatsh., Nov. 

FRANCESCO BERTOLIATTI. Milano, la Coblenza sonderbundista, Zeitsch, f. Schweiz. Gesch., XXVU, 
no. 3. 

Encar Bonyour. Die Sonderbundswirren und das Ausland. Neue Schweizer Rundsch., Dec. 

HEINRICH STRAUMANN. Georg Grote und der Sonderbundskrieg. Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. Gesch., 
XXVIL no. 3. 

Lours BURGENER. La politique suisse de la France en 1848. Ibid. 

Emm. Bömmer. Jakob Burckhardt. Deutsche Beiträge, Aug., 1947. 


DOCUMENTS 


Jonn C. Wencer. Two Early Anabaptist Tracts. Mennonite Quar. Rev., Jan. 
D. K, Marx et Szemere. Rev. d'hist, comparée, 1946. 
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WILHELM II, Unter meiner Führung; unbekannter Brief des letzten deutschen Kaisers. Aufbau, 


1947, No, 4. 
Paul R, Swe=t. Seipel’s Views on Anschluss in 1928: An Unpublished Exchange of Letters. four. 
Mod. Hist., Dec. 


ITALY 
Geudens Megaro 


THE DAWN OF HUMANISM IN ITALY, An Inaugural Lecture delivered at Uni- 
versity College, London, on 28th May 1947 by Roberto Weiss, Professor of Italian in 
the University of London. (London, H. K. Lewis, 1947, pp. 23, 2s. 6d.) 


ILLUMINISTI, GIANSENISTI E GIACOBINI NELL'ITALIA: DEL SETTECENTO. 
By Ernesto Codignola. (Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 1947, pp. ix, 381, 650 1.) In the 
scholarly and brilliant essays that make up this volume, the author has greatly ad- 
vanced our knowledge of the Jansenist movement in Italy, to which he had already 
made a signal contribution in his =hree-volume Carteggi di giansenisti liguri. In the 
book before us, Codignola presents, among other things, his fresh and illuminating 
findings on Jansenism in Piedmont, Tuscany, and Rome; he takes issue with the 
earlier and well-known interpretations of Rota and Jemolo with regard to the essential 

* character of Italian Jansenism; and he reconstructs, with authority and clarity, the 
place of Jansenism in Italian histcriography. 


IL NUOVO GIURISDIZIONALISMO ITALIANO. CONTRIBUTO ALLA DOT- 
TRINA DELLA QUALIFICAZIONE GIURIDICA DEI RAPPORTI FRA STATO 

, E CHIESA, By Pietro Gismondi, Professore di Diritto Ecclesiastico nella Universita 
di Macerata. (Milano, Dott. A. Giuffré, 1946, pp. 239, 250 1.) This lucid and dis- 
criminating work broadens our understanding of the intricate problems connected 
with the relations between church and state in Italy, particularly with reference to the 
famous Law of Papal Guarantees. The author does not treat these subjects from a 
historical-political, dogmatic, or theoretical standpoint but rather from a historical. 
juridical standpoint, His close study of the historical sources (for example, the parlia- 
mentary debates on the Law of Papal Guarantees) enables him to offer a clear picture 
of the salient characteristics of the “new jurisdictionalism” in contradistinction to 
separatism and earlier forms of jur:sdictionalism. 


CARLO III E LA SICILIA. By Gaetaro Falzone, (Palermo, G. B. Palumbo, 1947, pp. 85.) 


ITALY. By Elizabeth Wiskemann. [The World Today.] (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1947, pp. viii, 160, $1.75.) This is a readable, sympathetic, and, on the whole, 
well-informed and stimulating survey of modern Italian history before, during, and 
since the Fascist period. There are chapters on the character of the people, on intel- 
lectual lize in pre-Fascist days, on the church, the state, and education, and on the 
“Second Risorgimento.” 


TRIESTE, STORIA DI UNA CITTÀ E DI UNA FEDE. By Attilio Tamaro. (Milano, 
Istituto Editoriale Italiano, 1946, pp. 247.) This revised edition of a work originally 
published in 1930 traces the history of Trieste from Roman times to the First World 
War. The author, who has written extensively on this and closely related subjects (for 
example, Storia di Trieste, 2 vols., Rome, 1924), clearly addresses himself in this book 
to thé general reader rather than to the scholar. Despite his protestations that his book 


, 
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is neither propaganda nor polemic, his treatment of certain controversial issues, par- 
ticularly those involving the Slavs, is decidedly propagandistic and polemical in a pro- 
Italian and, anti-Slav sense. Nevertheless, the book brings together much useful and 
suggestive material, 


ARTICLES 


BENEDETTO Croce, Vite di servi di Dio, di beati e di santi napoletani, Quaderni della “Critica,” 
Aug., 1946. 

H. Koeniessercer. English Merchants in Naples and Sicily in the Seventeenth Century. Enz. 
Hist. Rev., July. 

BENEDETTO Croce. L'Arcadia e la poesia del settecento, Quaderni della “Criticas” Apr., 1946. 

Id. Note sulla letteratura italiana del settecento [cont.]. Ibid., Aug., 1946. 

PaoLo Romano. Jl Settecento, il periodo francese e le origini del Risorgimento italiano in Lom- 
bardia. Bergomum, 1943, no. 1. 

Luicr Dat Panz. La politica annonaria di Venezia, Giornale degli economisti, 1946, nos. 5-6. 

ARMANDO ZAMBONI. Tripoli e Venezia nel secolo xvin. Libro italiano, 1943, no. L. 

BARTOLOMEO MIRABELLA. La parte del Foscolo nel governo democratico di Venezia. Rassegra 
italiana, CCXCVIL, 1943. 

Paoto ALATRI. Un antagonista del Galluppi: Ottavio Colecchi. Archivio stor. per la Calabria e la 

, Lucania, 1943, no. 3. 

Ersizio MicHEL, L'Archivio di Stato di Firenze. Rass. stor. Risorgimento, Jan.—June, 1947. 

Pierro Peprorti. Governatori austriaci durante i primi anni della Restaurazione. Ibid. 

Sitvio FURLANI. Augusto Bozzi Granville e l'Austria. Ibid. 

Franco SCHLITZER. Riccardo Tupputi nella rivoluzione napoletana del 1820-21. Samniunz, 
1946, nos, I-~2. 

SiLvio FURLANI. Esegesi biblica e pubblicistica reazionaria nel Risorgimento. Aevum, 1946, nos. 
3-4. 

Fausro Baccuertt. I rapporti italo-jugoslavi nel primo Risorgimento, Europa, 1945, nos. 5-6, 

MADELEINE JAszay. Mazzini et les peuples danubiens, Rev. d'hist. comparée, 1947, no. 2. 

[Various articles on Carlo Bini]. Bol. stor. livornese, 1942, nos. 3—4. 

GIUSEPPE MARTINOLA. Edizioni sconosciute di Capolago. Bol. stor. della Svizzera italiana, 1942, 
no. 4. 

A, C. JemoLo, I principii della guerra carlistz e la nunziatura di Madrid. Rass. stor. Risorgimento, 
Jan.—June, 1947. 

D. Bonin. Carlo Alberto preamárit de contemporanii din Galati si Bráila, Rev. ist. romana, 1943, 
no. I. 

Ernesto SESTAN. Lo stato maggiore del primo “Archivio Storico Italiano,” 1841-1847. Archivio 
stor. ital., CII-CIV, 1945-46. 

Mario BorRETTI. Fonti inedite e documenti sugli avvenimenti politici calabresi del 1844-49. 
Bol. della Società d: Storia Patria per le Calabrie, 1944, no. Y. 

Giovanni BENNI. Intorno al Conclave del 1846. Pio IX, June, 1946. 

Id. Pio IX e la resa di Roma [cont.]. Ibid., Jan., 1946. 

Gumo Quazza. Napoli e Torino tra rivoluzione e reazione (settembre 1848-dicembre 1849) da 
relazioni diplomatiche inedite. Rass, stor. Risorgimento, Jan—June, 1947. 

Massimo Perrocceer Un progetto di Stati Uniti d'Italia, Ibid. 

Guipo Porzio. Saggi di revisione dell’ ultimo secolo di storia italiana: Mancato intervento della 
Francia e commedia della mediazione franco-inglese nel 1848-49 [cont.]. Fatti e teorie, 1946, 
no. I. 

Mario Lizzani. La romanità di Goffredo Mameli. Roma, 1943, no. 7. 

F.L. Gian Domenico Romagnosi e Carlo Pisacane. Bol. stor. piacentino, 1942, nos. 3-4. 

GIUSEPPE TRAMAROLLO. Risorgimento inedito: La mente di Cattaneo nel pensiero di G. Rosa. 
Carro minare, 1946, no. 7. ' 

AcmLLE De Roserts. Divagazioni sulla censura toscana. Firenze, 1943, no. 5. 

Id. La censura delle opere di Niccolò Tommaseo in Toscana. Notizie degli archivi di Stato, 1943, 
nos. 3-4. 
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A. Sarrra Revicnas, I nuovi manoscritti tommaseiani della Biblioteca nazionale di Firenze. 
Accademie e biblioteche d'Italia, 1943, no. 4. 

Howard R. MARRARO. American Opinion on Sardinia's Participation in the Crimean War. South 
Atlantic Quar., Oct, 

SERGIO CAMERANI. La Toscana alla vigilia della rivoluzione. Archivio stor. ital., CIN-CIV, 
1945-46. 

Gino BARBERA, Ricordi di Firenze capitale: Vittorio Emanuele II e la sua Corte. Firenze, 1943, 
no. 1. 

RAFFAELE Cocnerr1 DE Marts. Piero Torrigiani, Quintino Sella e la miniera di carbone di 
Borgovalditaro. Giovane Montagna, 1943. no. 4. 

Mario Pensa. Jonas Lie e Vltalia, Riv. di letterature moderne, Mar., 1947. 

GIOVANNI ÁNTONUCCI, Carlo Foresti. Bergomum, 1946, no, 2. 

Id, Il Caso Bonghi al Consiglio di Stato, Ibid., no. 3. 

DoMENIcO So>RANO. Tunisi nel memoriale segreto del principe di Bismarck. Vita italiana, no. 
359, 1943. 

DomMENIcO SPADON1. Raimondo Cocchi e le sue “Lettere italiane sopra la Corsica.” Archivio stor. 
Corsica, 1922, no. 4. 

Saverio Dacontro. “L'Archivio Pugliese del Risorgimento Italiano” [1914-15]. Rass. stor. 
Risorgimento, Jan.-June, 1947. 

CarLo Batrisrt, La Venezia Tridentina considerata come unità regionale, Riv. di studi inter- 
nazionali, Jan~June, 1946. 

Giorcio Rapetri. Fiume: Vicende di una città adriatica [cont.]. Europa, 1946, nos, 9-10. 

P: Mepan1, La popolazione di Trieste nell’ultimo ventennio. Annali Triestini, Jan.—June, 1942. 

BEATRICE CORRIGAN. Scenario by a Dictator [Mussolini]. Queen’s Quar., Summer, 

Emio Re. Le distruzioni negli archivi italiani durante la guerra. Europa, 1946, nos. 6-8. 

Ropo.ro Cruvuini. Un'antica istituzione fiorentina che si rinnova: la Colombaria. Firenze, 1943, 
no. I. 

RENE ALBrRECHT-CARRIÉ, Peace with Italy—An Appraisal. Pol, Sci. Quar., Dec. 

ANGELO CRESP1. Italy Revisited. Contemp. Rev., Aug. 

RICHARD GooLp-Apams. Italy Emerges. Quer. Rev., Oct. 

False Alarms in Rome. Economist, Oct, 4. 

Italy’s Trade with Central Europe. Central Eur. Observer, Oct. 17. 

Max AscoL1. Communism in Italy. Commonweal, Oct. 24. 

Louis DoLiveT. No Revolution in Italy. United Nations World, Nov. 

L. James. The Fate of the Italian Colonies. Fortnightly, Nov. 

MICHAEL Swan. Notes in Italy, Nineteenth Cent., Nov. 

BeneDeErro Croce, In commemorazione di un amico inglese, compagno di pensiero e di fede: 
R. G. Collingwood. Quaderni della “Critica,” Apr., 1946. f 

Id. Ricordi e lettere di amici giapponesi, Jbid., Aug., 1946. 

Id. Adolfo Omodeo. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


ANTONIO QUACQUARELLI. Corrispondenza inedita del card. Pacca prosegretario di Stato all'avv. 

`- Francesco Ferrari di Bologna (10 giugno 1€14-2 Marzo 1815). Archiginnasio, 1942, nos. 4-6. 

Grurio Decio. Diario di Giacomo Ciani. Riv. stor. ticinese, 1943, no. 2. 

Mario MENGHINT. Antonio Gallenga e Giuseppa Mazzini. Giovane Montagna, 1944, no. 5. 

ANITA Sairra Revienas. Tre inediti di Giuseppe Mazzini. Rass. stor. Risorgimento, Jan.—June, 
1947. 

BENEDETTO Cx0cE, Voci da un ergastolo politico: Lettere inedite di Silvio Spaventa, 1850-1856. 
Quaderni della “Critica,” Apr., 1946. 

Leonarpo Morpini. Lettere di Garibaldi a G. Tallinucci. Camicia rossa, 1943, no. Y. 

Lettere inedite di Adelaide Cairoli ai figli Enrico e Giovanni, Ibid., no. 4. 

Grovannt Antonucci. Dal Carteggio di Silvio Spaventa. Bergomum, 1945, nos. 374. 

Id. Lettere di Luigi Tosti. Ibid., 1943, no. 2, parte speciale, 

Id. Lettere di Antonio Labriola, Ibid., no. 3, parte speciale. 

Id. Lettere inedite di Vittorio Imbriani. Ibid., no. 1, parte speciale. 
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RUSSIA AND SLAVIC EUROPE 
Sergius Yakobson 


RUSSIA AND EUROPE, 1789-1825. By Andrei A. Lobanov-Rostovsky, Professor of 
History, University of Michigan, (Durham, Duke University Press, 1947, pp. xviii, 
448, $5.00.) This book does not pretend to be based on original research or on any new 
line of analysis cr investigation. It is an “oeuvre de vulgarisation,” intended to convey 
within the compass of a single volume the results of the researches of others on the 
subject. Such books can be of the greatest value. They can give to a large audience 
the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the changes in the body of ascertained 
fact and in the attitude of scholars towards such changes. They can stimulate students 
to read more widely in the subject and give them the necessary foundation for ap- 
preciating more recondite works, But if they are to perform this function, the author 
must himself have mastered the secondary authorities and be able to present their 
conclusions in due perspective. Unfortunately the author of this book has not done so. 
The early period is the more useful part of the book. The author has summarized and 
made into a smcoth narrative a good many well-known secondary sources such as the 
works of Sorel and Vandal. His account of Suvorov is largely derived from Professor 
Blease’s book, He has used the memoirs of Caulaincourt, and has also occasionally 
referred to the documents printed by the Russian Imperial Historical Society. The 
narrative of the military history is a clear presentation of the story as told by one oz 
two witnesses. Perhaps more could not be expected. It is surprising, however, that 
Professor Tarle’s works are not mentioned, The Russian sources used are indeed 
almost all works published a long time ago. The account of Alexander’s career, afier 
1812, is not at all satisfactory. Of the books used some are ephemeral publications, 
while some of the most important secondary sources are ignored. In these circum- 
stances it is not surprising to find that there are mistakes as to the facts, some of which 
show that the author does not appreciate the problems he is endeavoring to explain. 
Thus, for example, it is not true that agreement at the Congress of Vienna on the 
territorial problems was due to the return of Napoleon, as is implied on page 350, or 
that George Carning was present at the Conference of Aix-la-Chapelle (p. 372). And 
in other cases, owing to reliance on inferior writers, quite misleading accounts are 
given of important episodes. A good deal of material has been printed from the 
Russian archives on the period 1815-1822, This was because Franco-Russian relations 
during this period were close and it was, therefore, thought useful to print it after a 
Franco-Russian alliance had been made. But by relying on this material too exclu- 
sively and neglecting much evidence on the same period which has since appeared, 
the author gives a misleading account of Alexander’s policy. Nor is it true that the 
tsar had the design of obtaining Port Mahon from Spain. The book is written in a 
smooth and easy style and its object is a good one. It is a great pity that it has been 
so imperfectly carried out. CHarLes K. Wesster, University of London 


“I WANT TO BE LIKE STALIN”: FROM THE RUSSIAN TEXT ON PEDAGOGY 
BY B. P. YESIPOV AND N. K. GONCHAROV. Translated by George S. Counts 
and Nucia P. Lodge. With an Introduction by George S. Counts. (New York, John 
Day, 1947, pp. 149, $2.00.) The above title needs to be supplemented by the statement 
on the dust jacket that it is “an authoritative statement of the principles of education 
in Communist morality from the approved textbook used in teacher training in Soviet 
Russia...” It is not history, It is history in the making and the prospect it opens for 
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the future is a terrifying one. In it good pedagogy and bad are applied remorselessly 
to the creation of a generation of supernationalists with closed minds. And woe to 
the teacher from kindergarten to college who opens a peephole in the iron curtain 
thus dropped between the minds of young Russia and the world beyond its borders. 
Such a ritual for a new religion and its saints is both portent and prophecy that should 
be studied as carefully outside the Soviet world as it will be within it. G.S.F. 


FEDERALISM IN CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE. By Rudolf Schlesinger. 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1945, pp. X, 533, $6.00.) Here is a scholariy and 
valuable analysis of the conditions necessary for successful federalism, These condi- 
ticns are deduced on the basis of a comprehensive survey of the history of federalism 
in modern Germany, the Soviet Union, the Habsburg Empire and two of the succession 
states. The author concludes that federation is feasible only where there is agreement 
regarding the essential features of the social order. Where such agreement is lacking, as 
in the case of the Weimar Republic, the federal constitution is exploited and deformed 
by the contending political forces. Where agreement exists, as in the case of the Soviet 
Union, federalism functions successfully. It is in this field of Soviet federalism that 
the author makes his chief contribution. As the author of Soviet Legal Theory, he is 
familiar with the source material and defines realistically the limits of Soviet federalism. 
Due account is taken of the role of the Communist party and of the compulsory alle- 
giance of the constituent republics to the socio-economic system regarded as the founda- 
tion of the constitution. Concerning the post-191g Danubian federation plans, the 
author states that these plans were doomed to failure because of the centrifugal in- 
fluences of the neighboring Great Powers and the incompatibility of democratic repub- 
lics and monarchical military dictatorships, This analysis is particularly interesting in 
the light of the current relations amongst the Danubian countries, L, S. STAVRIANOS, 
Northwestern University 


TITO'S IMPERIAL COMMUNISM. By R. H. Markham. (Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1947, pp. xxii, 292, $4.00.) This volume on Yugoslavia ‘is dis- 
appointing. The author has lived in the Balkans for decades, speaks the south Slavic 
languages, and knows many of the local political leaders; yet his book probably will 
be remembered more as an example of the passions aroused by the social upheavals of 
World War II than as a guide to contemporary Yugoslavia. As the title suggests, the 
villain of the book is Tito, and the heroes are his opponents, King Peter, Mikhailovich, 
and Machek. This is apparent from beginning to end in the selection and presenta- 
tion of material. The author paints an almost idyllic picture of peasant life in prewar 
Yugoslavia. He assures the reader that he is “not attempting to praise but to describe 
the Serbian social system.” As proof he reveals the “faults” of the Serbians. These 
turn out to be brandy drinking, garlic eating, fleas, and “B.O.”! Not a word about 
the basic social and economic ailments which had rendered a tragically large per- 
centage of the village population superfluous and wasted, Markham’s Yugoslavia 
bears little resemblance to the country described by Hugh Seton-Watson in his East- 
ern Europe between the Wars. The reason for this rose-colored view becomes evident 
later when the author asserts that Mikhailovich was the first to organize resistance 
against the Axis and that the later appearance of the revolutionary Partisans was un- 
necessary and antinational in view of the satisfactory social structure of Yugoslavia. 
Similarly in describing the postwar regime, he states that the new federal structure 
is “based on falsehood” and is in reality “the most ruthlessly exacting centralized 
government in the history of that state.” In the political sense this is true and de- 
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serves emphasis, Yet the impression it leaves is misleading unless account also is taker: 

_ of the cultural autonomy now enjoyed by the minority groups. It is conceivable that 
an Albanian peasant in Macedonia might be more impressed by the existence for the 
first time of Albanian schools and newspapers than alienated by the doctrines they 
serve ta propagate. The author’s purpose in writing this book is to combat the Tite 
regime which he considers a menace to world peace as well as to the Yugoslav people. 
But wishful thinking and emotional writing are not likely to serve this purpose. L. S. 
STAVRIANOS, Northwestern University 
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CONSTITUTIONS, ELECTORAL LAWS, TREATIES OF STATES IN THE NEAR 
AND MIDDLE EAST. By Helen Miller Davis, Social Science Research Associate, 
American University of Beirut, Lebanon. (Durham, Duke University Press, 1947, pp. 
xix, 446, $5.00.) This volume comes as a timely material aid to the task of developing 
a working knowledge of the Middle East among American students of world affairs. 
It is made up into two parts: (1) constitutions and constitutional documents and (2) 
multilateral treaties and agreements, both applicable in various ways to the ten coun- 
tries embraced in the collection. The materials cited have been drawn from numerous 
sources and vary considerably in specific gravity, some being little more than pious 
resolutions containing broad assertions of good intent, others being serious engage- 
ments resulting from and applicable to specific crises in national life or intended to 
be more or less permanent frames of government, All of these, at all events, are prz- 
sented as illustrative of recent political processes and political ideals in the Middle 
East. Their value to the student lies principally in the extent to which they do throw 
light on the contemporary aims and ideals of the states represented, since in a number 
of respects the collection is neither complete nor up to date. While some of the docu- 
ments are readily available elsewhere more of them are not and the book consequently 
has ‘considerable value for reference purposes. The reviewer believes that the collec- 
tion would have served its purpose to hetter advantage—particularly to a student of his- 
tory—if the compiler had provided explanatory or editorial coníment on the materials 
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set forth in this series. Except for a brief and general introductory note to the volume as 
a whole, the reader is left in ignorance as to the circumstances under which these 
‘documents came into existence and why some are and others are not given in extenso, 
and he is left to determine on the basis of studies elsewhere what relative significance 
to attach to each, The volume thus is an assemblage of reference materials rather than 
a book possessing any clear unity—an opinion reinforced by the lack of an index. 
These remarks ought not convey the impression that this is a casual piece of work. 
On the contrary, it has required unusual patience and devotion to locate official texts 
of many of the documents here presented and to make certain of their proper trans- 
lation inzo English (some are left in the original French). One’s admiration of the 
compiler’s effort in setting forth scme of the long and uninteresting documents dealt 
with grows as he considers that a good many of them—electoral laws and detailed 
constitutional and legal procedures—probably never were expected by their creators 
to be observed very literally or very long. Nevertheless, they do illustrate early evolu- 
tionary processes in the rise of nations in the Moslem world and hence, however 
tedious, ere illuminating and useful. Hacrorp L. Hoskins, School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies 


LANDS OF THE CROSS AND CRESCENT: ASPECTS OF MIDDLE EASTERN 
AND OCCIDENTAL AFFAIRS. By Cyrus H. Gordon, (Ventnor, N. J., Ventnor 
Publishers, 1948, pp. 267, $3.75.) In this book, the author has compiled bits of in- 
formation of a historical, social, ard personal nature which he has acquired as a stu- 
dent in Europe, as an archaeologist and army officer in the Middle East and as a 
teacher in the United States. The book falls into two parts, Part I covering the Mid- | 
dle Eastern states of the Arab Lzague, Palestine, Iran and Turkey. Part II deals 
mostly with his experiences and observations in western Europe and Sweden, The 
book closes with a chapter on the United States. In Part I, Dr. Gordon attempts tu 
present a thumbnail sketch, past, present, and future, of each of the states above 
enumerated. In a series of staccato sentences, he states a few facts about their area, 
history, peoples, politics, religion, and economy, interspersed with some stories of his 
experiences which illustrate local customs. He has so condensed his material that he 
omits any qualifying clauses to his statements, £.e., “Russia blocked admission of 
Transjordan to the United Nations because its independence is not genuine” (p. 45). 
Yet at the time “Russia” was fostering the candidacy of Albania and Outer Mongolia. 
On Palestine he leans toward the emphases usually employed by Zionists, but he cffers 
no plan other than Jewish Arab friendship as a solution. Naturally if one is to write 
about the geology, prehistory and history, literature, ethnic groups, political parties 
and problems, languages, education, agriculture, religious communities, military 
forces, and international involvements of Palestine in twenty-two pages, something 
must be left out. Part I is a mixture of facts culled from the classics woven into the 
impressions of the author on suck subjects as anti-Semitism, the war, political and 
cultural patterns, European womer. and sex morals, Swedish universities (everything 
about Sweden is superlatively good), and political stability. His observations on the 
United States include subjects such as the status of women, Negroes, thievery and 
dishonesty, the evils of Prohibition and a lengthy attack on United States education. 
He feels we ought to emulate the Swedes. The book is too brief and uncritical for 
the scholar, too diffuse for the layman. It would appear that he compounded his 
knowledge into a series of capsule studies, loaded them into a blunderbuss, and blazed 
away at the public in general with the hopes that some of them might land on the 
target. Dr. Gordon is more informative and convincing when he limits himself to 
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the habits of the gods and goddesses of the city of Ugarit. E. M. Wricur, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


INTRODUCTION TO IRAN. By Elgin Groseclose. (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1947, pp. vii, 257, $3.50.) Mr. Groseclose writes with evident sympathy and af- 
fection for the Iranians, even when he views them most critically. But his bock can 
be considered an effective introduction only to certain selected aspects of their coun- 
try, notably the economic. Iran’s history, religion, and people are inadequately and, 
occasionally, inaccurately dealt with. Although there are, for example, many ref- 
erences to the Sassanian and Safavid periods of Iranian history, nowhere are they 
systematically treated, with the result that the average reader will remain unaware of 
their significance. On the other hand, an excessive amount of attention has been 
paid to Zoroastrianism and its impact on the Iranians exaggerated. Many details, al. 
though interesting in themselves, are out of place in a small book, These and other 
defects of organization and proportion as well as the unfortunate and inexplicable ab- 
sence of a map seriously impair its value. Mr. Groseclose is by avocation a novelist, 
by profession an economist, and he demonstrates here both talents, the former by his 
smooth, readable style and eye for colorful detail, the latter by the careful and ex- 
tended treatment of the economic reforms and monetary revolution set in motion 
by the late Reza Shah. Mr, Groseclose went to Iran in 1943 as a member of the second 
Millspaugh mission. He thus had an excellent opportunity to gain an insider’s view 
of the country’s financial structure and his analysis of it is the most useful contribu- 
tion of the book. The last part entitled “Iran Today” contains interesting sections on 
the state of Iran’s agriculture, the carpet industry, and the opium question. A curious 
omission is adequate treatment of the trade union movement in Iran and the part. 
played by Tudeh, the Iranian Communist party, The recent successful strikes, par- 
ticularly those of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s 50,000 workers in July, 1946, 
are portentous not only for the inner development of Iran, but for the Middle East in 
general. Tudeh is temporarily in eclipse, but the power it generated is still omnipresent. 
The growth of this party, next to Reza Shah’s accession to the throne, is the most im- 
portant event in modern Iranian history. 
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Franz RosenrHat, The Muslim Brethren [al-lkhwan al-Mustimán] in Egypt. Moslem World, 
Oct, 

S. SABAHUDDIN. Conduct of Strategy and Tactics of War during the Muslim Rule in India. Islamic 
Culture, Oct., 1946, Jan., 1947, Apr., 1947. 

P. D, Saca. The Future of Indo-British Relations, Asiatic Rev., July. 
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K. SErEzHIN, United States Policy in the Middle East. New Times (Moscow), June. 

Mas'uD Hasan Suamsi. Ulayya, a Less-Known ‘Abbasid Princess. Islamic Culture, Apr., 1947. 

Jacques TaGHEr. Le rayonnement de la France en Egypte. Rev. du Caire, July. 

B. G. Tamaskar. Shivaji and the Europeans. Jour. Indian Hist., Apr, 1947. 

Hasan Nasmar Pasta. The First Foreign Concession Abrogated in Egypt. 4/-Hial (Cairo), 
Mar., 1947. 


" Jj. L. Terter. Inside Arab Politics, Nation, Oct. 4. 


Haxxı I. Uzuncarsu.1. Some Documents relating to the Deposition and Death of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid [in Turkish]. Belleten, Oct., 1946. 

BERNARD VERNIER, Le statut du Fezzan, Politique étrangère, May. 

The Indian National Trade Union Congress. Harijan (Ahmedabad, India), May 18, 

GEORGE A. BROWNELL. American Aviation in the Middle East. Middle East Jour., Oct, 

SuLaYmán Husary. The Bond of Water in the Valley of the Nile [in Arabic]. Al-Katih 
al-Misri, June. 

F. Krenxow. The Annual Fairs of the Pagan Arabs. Islamic Culture, Apr. 

Gastron Lzbuc. L’évolution économique du Moyen-Orient. Politique étrangére, July. 

Max THORNBURG. Turkey: Aid for What? Fortune, Oct. 

Educational Problems in the Egyptian Countryside [in Arabic]. Maj. al-Tarbiyah al-Hadithak 
(Cairo), Apr. 

JABBUR ‘App AL-NUR. Indications of Paganism in the Epistles of the Ikhwán al-Safá [in Arabic]. 
Al-Katib al-Misri, June. 

SHuKRI MAHMUD ABMAD. The Night of al-Mashish and the Night of al-Kafshah [in Arabic]. 
Al-Risélah, Sept. 22. ; 

Id. The Shuttar and the ‘Ayyärün [in Arabic]. 1b:d., Sept. 15. 

Sir Jostan CrosBY, Buddhism in Ceylon. Jour. Royal Asiatic Soc., 1947, parts 1 and 2, 

Rev. W. J. Cuusnaw. The Santals of Western Bengal. Man, Sept. 

A. S. Esan. Some Social and Cultural Problems of the Middle East. Internat. Affairs, July. 

Sárr' AL-Hasri. The French Expedition and the Egyptian Renaissance [in Arabic]. Al-Thagdafah, 
July 29. 

UrwL Hevor. Islam in Modern Turkey. Jour. Royal Cent. Astan Soc., July-Oct. 

Davin G. MANDELBAUL, Hindu-Moslem Conflict in India. Middle East Jour., Oct. 

C. P. Marruew. Syrian Christians of Malabar. Perspective, Jan., 1947. 

P. N. Murry. The Federal Court of India: Its History and Its Work. Ibid., Oct., 1946. 

Aypin Savi. Ghazán Khán's Observatory [in Turkish]. Belleten, Oct., 1946. 

IBRAHIM ARTUR. The Urtugid Amir Balak and His Tomb [in Turkish]. Zb1d., Jan., 1947. 

O. C. GancoLY. Influence of Indian Art on Central Asia. Perspective, Jan., 1947. 

Ornan F. KóprULO, Sheikh al-Islam Kara-Celebi Zade Abdúláziz Efendi and the Müftü Suyu 
[in Turkish]. Bellezen, Jan., 1947. 

Cray Lancaster. Oriental Forms in American Architecture, 1800-70. Art Bull., Sept. 

CHARLES PeLLar, Description de l'Occident musulman. Bull, des études arabes (Algiers), Jan.- 
Feb., 1947. 

M. CaGaray Ungar. The Maqálát of Seyyid Harun [in Turkish]. Belleten, Oct., 1946. 

EmiLE GHALT. The Origins of the French Press in Egypt [in Arabic]. 4/-Katib al-Misri, June. 
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THE SPIRIT OF CHINESE CULTURE. By Francis C. M. Wet. (New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1947, pp. xii, 186, $2.75.) This short book consists of a series of six 
lectures delivered in 1946 in several American theological schools by a leading Chinese 
Christian educator and scholar. The lectures were intended to serve as an introduc- 
tion to those aspests of Chinese culture which Dr. Wei believes must be understood 
by the foreign missionary or Chinese Christian evangelist who would carry Chris- 
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tianity tc the people of China. Of particular interest to the historian are: (1) Two lec- 
tures on the history and philosophy of Confucianism—‘“the culture of the Chinese 
people.” Dr. Wei feels that althcugh Taoist philosophy has greatly influenced the 
Chinese it has done so only through Confucianism. (2) One lecture on the influence 
of Buddhism on Chinese culture. Dr. Wei tends to minimize the importance in China 
of this zlien religious and philosophical system. (3) One lecture on the religion of | 
Taoism. Although the author also briefly considers ancestor worship and religious 
cults peculiar to particular localities, he declares that “for eighteen hundred years 
[the Taoist religion] has been the most widespread religious influence among the 
Chinese.” In the final chapter Dr. Wei outlines the manner in which he feels Chris- 
tianity snould be interpreted to the Chinese, “what in the Chinese cultural heritage 
will serve as the best points of contact and where emphasis may be placed.” He feels 
“sure of one thing, and that is, if Christianity is to take root in China, it must assume 
a Chinese form, congenial to the Chinese cultural heritage.” Knicur BicGERSTAFF, 
Cornell University 


TIDES FROM THE WEST: A CHINESE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Chiang Moulin. 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1947, pp. vi, 282, $3.50.) Tides from the West 
is perhaps more rightly “an autobiography of Chiang Monlin.” Thus it has neither 
bibliography nor notes. It makes no pretense of authority nor of scientific precision. 
The objective of the book is not to consider historical facts with deadening accuracy. 
It is rather the life story of a man, now old, whose lifespan covered the most interest- 
ing and vital period in the history of China. Looking back, he draws on his memories, 
‘Misquoting a poem (p. 93) that “ingers in his mind, he nevertheless leaves the im- 
pression with the reader that he has achieved his end, and the unimportant lack of 
accuracy is overwhelmed by the part played by this song and by other Western in- 
fluences in the molding of his character. The stvle is fascinating. Written in a flowing 

‘English, it retains an oriental flavor. It abounds in similes and nimble phraseology. 

“The frogs echoed with their ungainly chorus.” “Superstition grows out of the 
credulity of simple folk—it rolls like a snowball, growing as it rolls along.” With 
vivid style, the author ably carries China through the latter part of the Manchu 
reign, over the revolutionary hurdle, through the period of the war lords and into 
the present, Tides from the West brings to the Westerner in facile style the Chinese 
view of the metamorphosis of China and of the Chinese people. Percy BUCHANAN, 
University of Colorado : 


FORGING A NEW CHINA. By Lawrence K. Rosinger. [Headline Series, Number 67.] 
(New York, Foreign Policy Association, 1948, pp. 63, 35 cents.) 


ÁRTICLES 


Grorce Harmon KnoLes, The Pacific War: A Survey of Its Literature. Pacific Hist. Rev., Nov. 

Cray LANCASTER. Oriental Forms in American Architecture 1800-1870, Art Buil., XXIX, 1947. 

Consrantin REGAMEY. Langues d’Extréme-Orient; essai de characteristique. Asiatische Studien, 
1947, no. I. 

P. Roque. Essai sur l’origine de l'architecture asiatique. Sinologica, I, no. 2, 1947. 

W. E. H. Srawner. Postwar Fiji: The 1046 Census. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

Derk Boppe. Recent Swedish Studies on Chinese Archaeology and Kindred Topics. Am, Anthro- 
pologist, July—Sept. " 

O. Brière. L'effort de la philosophie marxiste en Chine, Bull. PUniv. l'Aurore, VII, 1947. 

Mr. Bullitt’s Plan: A Chinese Reaction. Far Eastern Survey, Nov. 5. 

Cuane CHIE-cHUNG. Dilemma in Sinkiang. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 


I 
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Cau Sum-cnia. The Ch’angan of T'ang Dynasty and the Civilization of the Western Regions 
by Hsiang Ta [review article]. Far Eastern Quar., Nov. 

Cru Wan-11. A Study of Wood-engraving Editions of the Thirteen Classics with Notes and Sub- 

` notes. Philobiblon, Mar., 1947. 

F. P. CLÉMENT. Formose économique. Bull. PUniv. l'Aurore, VIIL, 1947. 

PERE DAMBORIENA. Les missions prozestantes en Chine. Ibid. 

Jonn De Francis, tr, Biography of the Marquis of Huai-yin. Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., Sept. 

J. Dewerene. Les débuts d'un naturaliste en Chine: les premiers voyages du Père Heude d'après 
son journal et ses lettres, Bull. Univ. I’ Aurore, VII, 1947. 

PauL DemiÉéviLLE. Le miroir spirituel. Sinologica, 1, no. 2, 1947. 

Homer H. Duss. A Canon of Lunar Eclipses for Anyang and China, -1400 to -1000. Harvard 
Jour. Asiatic Stud., Sept. 

Id. The Beginnings cf Alchemy. Isis, Nov. 

WotrraM EBERHARD. The Composition of the Leading Political Group during the “Five Dynas- 
ties.” Asiatische Studien, 1947, no. 1. 

ld. Studies of Near Eastern and Chinese Fclktales: The Journey to the West. Sirologica, I, no. 2, 
1947. 

Jean Escarra. Le droit chinois moderne et son application par les Tribunaux. Ibid. 

Orro Fiscner. Eine Chinesische Kleinbronze. Ibid. 

E. GAsPARDONE. Ngan-nan Tche et Ngan-nan Ki-yao. Jour. asiatique, CCXXXUL, 1941-42 (pub. 
1945). 

L. CARRINGTON GoobricH. Some Publications in “Occupied” China. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

Han Yu-sman. A Historical Survey of Some Geographical Names of China, SORENE I, no. 2, 
1947. 

MARVELL ALLIson Hart. Pre-Han Bronze Bell. Honolulu Acad. of Arts, News Bull. and eee 
May. 

P. M. Aine Note de paléontologie: Existe-t-il un homme primitif de Wu-tu? Etat de la 
question. Bull. PUniv, l'Aurore, VIII, 1947. 

Ho CHANG-CH'UN, The Political Wisdom of the Han and T'ang Dynasties, Philobiblon, Mar., 
1947. 

Francis L. K. Hsu. On a Technique for Studying Relationship Terms, dm. Anthropologist, 
Oct.—Dec, 

H, Jorer. Quelques courants commerciaux ou centre du (Nganhoei) Anhwei vers la fin du 
xixème siècle, Bull. V Univ. l'Aurore, VIIL, 1947. 

Id. Voyage au Hoci-tcheou fou (1880). Ibid. 

Grorce Kerr. Formosa's Return to China. Far Eastern Survey, Oct. 15. 

Id. Formosa: The Merch Massacres. Ibid., Nov. 5. 

E. A. Kracxe, yr. Family vs. Merit in Chinese Civil Service Examinations under the Empire. 
Harvard Jour, Asiatic Stud., Sept. 

ALFRED Lierarp. Chants populaires des Lo:o plo (Yunnan). Bull. Univ. P' Aurore, VIIL, 1945. 

Rupo.r LówenTHaL. La presse juive 4’ Shanghai après la guerre du pacifique. Ibid. 

Id. Traitée conclus entre la Chine et les pays de PAmérique latine, 15d. 

Grorcre W. MaLLorx. China's New Constitution. For. Affairs, Jan. 

FREDERICK Moors. The China We Protect. World Affairs, Summer. 

National Central Library, Nanking. Seleczed List of Chinese Publications Registered in the 
National Central Library. PhilobiElon, Mar., 1947. 

Par SHou-r (PE Cueou-1), Esquisse de I’histoire de l'Islam en Chine. Bull. Univ, l Aurore, 
VIII, 1947. 

B. E, Reap. Chinese Materia Medica: A Review of Some of the Work of the Last Decade. Chinese 
Jour. of Medical Hist., Jan-Mar., 1947. 

ALLAN Ropcers, The Manchurian Iron and Steel Industry and Its Resource Base. Geog. Rev., 
Jan. 

LAURENCE SickmMan. The Unsung Ming: Modern ne from 1368-1644. Art News, XLV, 
no. 9, 1946. 

Sone Kia-HoAr (Sune CHar-Hual). Le régime foncier en Chine. Bull. PUniv. Aurore, VIO, 1947. 


t 
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Tano Yunc-T'UNG. Wang Pis New Interpretation of the 1 Ching and Lun-yii; Translation and 
Notes by Walter Liebenthl. Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., Sept. 

Tino T'inG and J. D. Tine. Fabrication du vin de riz d'après les anciens missionnaires, Bull, 
PUniv. U Aurore, VII, 1947. 

E. H. von Tscuarner. Latose-Spriiche über den Krieg, ralla Ubersetzt und 
Eingefúhrt. Asiatische Studien, 1947, no. Y. 

RicHarp L, WALKER. The Control System of the Chinese Government. Far Eustern Quar., Nov. 

[Winam C. Wuire.] Bronze Knives of Ancient China. Bull. Royal Ontario Museum of 
Archaeol., Mar., 1946, 

BERNWARD H. WiLLEKE. Documents Relating to the History of the Franciscan Missions in 
Shantung, China. Franciscan Stud., June. 

K. C. Wons. Chronology of the Medical History Movement in China. Chinese Jour. of Medical 
Hist., Jan—Mar,, 1947. 

Jean FiLLiozaT. Catalogue des manuscrits sanskrits et tibétains de la société asiatique, Jour. 
asiatique, COXXXIII, 1941-42 (pub. 1945). 

MARCELLE Latou. Texte medical tibétain. Ibid. 

SHANNON McCune. A Basic Bookshelf of English Languege Materials on Korea. Voice of Korea, 
Sept. 16. 

Ropert T. Outver. The Tragedy of Korea, World Affairs, Spring, 1947. 

Jonn De Francis. Japanese Language Reform: Politics and Phonetics. Far Eastern Survey, Nov. 5. 

WiLLiam M. GILMARTEN and W. I. Lapgyinsxy. The Promise of Agrarian Reform in Japan. 
For, Affairs, Jan. 

D. S. Horman. Japan's Position in the Economy of the Far East. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

Howarb Horns. The Work of the Arts and Monuments Division in Tokyo. Bull. Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Nov. 

DanreL C. Howrom. Japanese Language Reform: Ideographs and Ideas. Far Eastern Survey, 
Nov. 5. 

FREDERICK $, Hurse, Some Effects of the War upon Japanese Society. Far Eastern Quar., Nov. 

WERNER Levi. Australia and the Peace with Japan. Far Eastern Survey, Nov. 26. 

Jonn M. Marry, The Role of the Bureaucracy in Japan. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

ALAN Priest. The Mansfield Collection of Japanese Prints. Metropolitan Museum of Art Bull., 
Dec., 1946. 

HaroLD $. Quiser. Japan's Constitutions: 1890 and 1947. Am, Pol. Sci. Rev., Oct. 

DonaLp P, Ray. Our Progress in Japan. World Affairs, Summer. 

Errore Ricozzt. Das Netsuke. Asiatische Studien, 1947, no. 1. 

Grorce Sansom. Conflicting Purposes in Japan. For. Affairs, Jan. 

Frep Eccan and R., F. Barron. Anthropology during the War: The Philippines. Am, Anthro- 
pologist, July-Sept, 

Grorce Herzoc. Recent Publications on Music in the Dutch East Indies. Ibid., Apr.—June, 1947. 

Howarp HoLzis. A Siamese Head. Bull. Cleveland Museum of Art, Jan., 1947. 

GrorGE McT. Kann. The State of North Borneo 1881-2946. Far Eastern Quar., Nov. 
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GENERAL 


SCHOLARSHIP AND CATACLYSM: TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY, 1939-1945. By Edgar Eugene Robinson, Margaret Byrne Professor 
of American History, Stanford University. (Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1947, 
pp. 38, 50 cents.) 


ESSAYS ON HISTORIOGRAPHY. By James C. Malin. (Lawrence, Kansas, author, 
1946, pp. v, 188, $2.50.) The four essays that comprise this book are well supported 
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by bibliographies; these will yield much comfort for the readers who follow, The 
essays themselves are meaty, and abound with new information, original insights, 
fresh critical observations. Professor Malin invariably approaches his data, and the 
problems that his data raise, with an independent vision, and almost as frequently 
rewards his readers with liberal measures of novel conclusions. He treads the un- 
trodden paths with courage and sureness, The opening essay in the series, “The 
Turner-Mackinder Space Concept of History,” provides a many-sided critique of 
some of the historical ideas of F. J. Turner. It should be pondered by all who are 
concerned with the present status of the Turner problem. The second essay, “N. S. 
Shaler on the Frontier Concept and the Grassland,” is a piece of writing that will 
impel more than one student to hunt up Shaler’s writings and read widely among 
them. This is an unusually stimulating piece, both for its data and for the author's 
comments and critical observations. And Professor Malin is quite right in thinking 
that a biography of Shaler and his ideas is needed. The essay takes up Shaler’s ideas 
on American forest and grassland relationships, his theories of American physiog- 
raphy, opinions on soil types and soil formation, ideas concerning “the westward 
movement,” and so on. In “Science and Social Theory” he makes a plea that research 
and investigation in the social sciences shall be unhampered by outside influences. “Oz- 
ganized research in science or social science under any kind of control means an ex- 
ercise of power that is a constant threat to freedom.” Malin’s warning is timely, rea- 
sonable, The final essay, “Certainty and History,” contains enough ideas for a small 
book in itself. Its central concern is with the Beard “frame of reference” doctrine cf 
incertitude in history. This important essay deserves a wide reading. Various points 
touched upon, or developed, in this volume, are given further treatment in a still 
later volume of essays, The Grassland of North America: Prolegomena to lts History 
(Lawrence, Kansas, 1947). In the volume under review Professor Malin has made 
praiseworthy contributions to the study of American historiography. FuLmer Moor, 
University of California 


CHURCH AND STATE. By Evarts B. Greene, Late DeWitt Clinton Professor Emeri- 
tus of American History, Columbia University. (Indianapolis, National Foundation 
Press for National Foundation for Education in American Citizenship, 1947, pp. vi, 
48, $1.00.) This brief sketch by the late Evarts Greene touches points covered fully 
in his Religion and the State. No one could speak with more authority on the topic 
than the author and no one more helpfully about an age-old subject that has come 
sharply to the fore in our day. 


A FREE CHURCH IN A FREE STATE—AMERICA’S UNIQUE CONTRIBUTION. 
By Frank ]. Klingberg, Professor of History, University of California, Los Angeles. 
(Indianapolis, National Foundation Press for National Foundation for Education in 
American Citizenship, 1947, pp. vii, 66, $1.00.) 


THOMAS JEFFERSON: CHAMPION OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM, ADVOCATE 
OF CHRISTIAN MORALS. By Henry Wilder Foote. (Boston, Beacon Press, 1947, 
pp. ix, 70, $1.25.) The question of Jefferson’s religious beliefs is one that has tantalized 
layman and preacher alike since the first great onslaughts were made on his char- 
acter and his religion in the presidertial campaign of 1800, That the man who spon- 
sored the Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, the man who described the 
teachings of Jesus Christ as “a system of the most sublime morality which has ever 
fallen from the lips of man,” should be considered an infidel seems grotesque. Un- 
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fortunately, he had also observed tha: “in every country and in every age the priest 
has béen hostile to liberty. . . . They have perverted the purest religion ever preached 
to man into mystery and jargon, unintelligible to all mankind.” Thus, in certain 
circles, the question is still a moot one even today. The Reverend Henry Wilder 
Foote is the latest to take up the cudgels for Jefferson in a slim little book subtitled 
“An Inquiry into the Religion of the Third President.” The book, which would have 
gained had the real essence of it been printed as an article, is a curious mixture. The 
first several chapters on Jefferson’s background repeat the old fallacies of his ancestry 
and social position, the lack of educacion among the landed gentry, and do not seem 
a part of the whole. A section on jefferson and the federal constitution has little 
relevance, Those chapters dealing with Jefferson’s religious views, his reverence for 
Christ and His moral teachings, are excellent and contain some of Jefferson’s most 
significant statements. That the last section is one of special pleading is unfortunate. 
Mare KimbaLL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


MONROE’S DEFENSE OF JEFFERSON AND FRENEAU AGAINST HAMILTON. 
Edited by Philip M. Marsh, Miami University. (Oxford, Ohio, author, 1948, pp. 56, 
$1.50.) Mr. Marsh is well known for his extended studies of Philip Freneau, the 
journalist who supported Jefferson and had a minor position under him in the State 
Department. In this brochure he has brought together and edited with an introduction 
the letters directed at Jefferson by Hamilton and the defense in the press by Jeffer- 
son's friends, Monroe and Madison. It was a virulent Federkrieg that played its part in 
drawing the lines between two young national parties. From that standpoint and be- 
cause historians usually give Hamilton the best of it in this exchange, Dr. Marsh’s 
publication and analysis of the evidence is more than an addition to Jeffersoniana. He 
exonerates Jefferson while showing restraint in his comments on Hamilton. Interested 
students of the men and the period will need to reckon with Marsh's material and 
argument, G.S.F. 


THE ENDURING FEDERALIST. Edited and analyzed by Charles 4. Beard. (Gar- 
den City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1948, pp. xvi, 391, $4.00.) 


AMERICANS FROM HOLLAND. By Arnold Mulder. [The Peoples of America 
Series, edited by Louis Adamic.] (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1947, pp. 320, $5.00.) 
The trained historian who reads this interesting and handsome book will inevitably 
be led to the conclusion that the author composed it for the general public and not 
for scholars. Both the documentation and the bibliography are woefully inadequate. 
In several cases references have beer: made in the footnotes to textbooks rather than 
suitable monographs or original sources. One important collection of printed docu- 
ments is mentioned, however: and two quotations have been made from it. The first 
is to show that the Reformed pastors in Michigan during the decade from 1847 to 
1857 frowned upon the practice of getting married again within three months of 
the death of one’s former husband or wife. The second quotation refers to a pastor 
who was guilty of marital infidelity; he obviously had to be deposed. Such episodes 
may seem fascinating to certain readers, but they do not contribute much to our 
knowledge of the peculiar experiences of the Dutch settlers in North America. It is 
not surprising that the author's use of unreliable sources resulted in the reproduction 
of numerous errors. In the period Zrom 1845 to 1850, so we are told (p. 113), the 
Dutch immigrants did not know where they wished to settle, Even Van Raalte’s 
group, numbering only 53 at the most (instead of 110, as is well known), “stood 
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poised for a time in New York,” whereas their leaders had determined six months 
earlier exactly where they were to go. ALBERT Hyma, University of Michigan 


THE NETHERLANDS AND AMERICA. By Robert Benaway Brown, A Clements 
Library Bulletin Prepared on the Hundredth Anniversary of the Establishment of the 
City of Holland in Michigan. (Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1947, pp. 
64.) This well-printed booklet lists and describes the rare pamphlets and volumes re- 
lating to the background and early course of Dutch settlement in America. It includes 
material printed for the Pilgrims from the press set up by Brewster in the Low 
Countries. Mr. Brown has written as an introduction an excellent brief sketch of 
Dutch history leading to the migrations that gave a Dutch flavor to New York and 
to sections of M:chigan. 


ALBERTUS C. VAN RAALTE AND HIS DUTCH SETTLEMENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By Albert Hyma. (Grand Rapids, Mich., W. B. Eerdmans, 1947, 
pp. 277, $3.00.) 


ITALIAN-AMERICAN HISTORY. By Giovanni Ermenegildo Schiavo. Volume 1. 
(New York, Vigo Press, 1947, pp. 604, $x0.00.) This stout volume is devoted chiedy 
to music and musicians, an area sown with Italian mames, each one given a brief 
biographical sketch. About 125 pages give similar treatment to public officials of Ital- 
ian birth or descent. The publication was subsidized by a few well-to-do Italian- 
American business firms. The compiler has shown great industry and the volume 
may be useful later as a contribution to a work which will justify the title giv en this 
volume. 


THE AMERICAN ILIAD: THE EPIC STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR AS NAR- 
RATED BY EYEWITNESSES AND CONTEMPORARIES. By Otto Eisenschiml 
and Ralph Newman. (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1947, pp. 720, $5.00.) This 720- 
page compendium about “the Late Unpleasantness” from Sumter to Appomattox is, 
in the large, another fruit of Chicago’s Civil War Round Table. This is one of the 
most earnest, battling group of experts, scholars, poets, prophets, and businessmen, 
and its members delve and debate ad infinitum the smallest detail and the largest 
implication of what still is the most fascinating of America’s wars, In particular, how- 
ever, the opus attests the selecting skill of two Round Tablers who are armed wizh 
researched (and sometimes hunched) knowledge of the battles and campaigns of 
the American Civil War. Chemist Eisenschim] knows the myths about Lincoln, 
Stanton, and the assassinations like nobody’s business, to say nothing of his mental 
map of Shiloh’s terrain, one that can trap the unwary. Bookman Newman knows 
the war literature backward and forward, and the two have done a capital job in se- 
lecting eyewitness stories. The book is full of material drawn from original par- 
ticipant-and-spectator sources rather than the more familiar one of recollections 
written years after, when the sharp edge of memory had dulled. Privates, noncoms, 
shave-tails, aides, and generals kept journals, wrote letters, tried to show what they 
did to win the war, or to exculpate some blunder they ‘never could erase, These first- 
hand personal accounts afford rich human material for the selectors. Each of the 
twenty chapters stems out of a major battle or campaign, and in each case the Eisen- 
schiml-Newman team has drawn upon about the same amount of material from 
common soldiers and commanders of the Blue and the Gray. The outcome is al- 
most a continued story of the day-to-day struggle, with the emphasis clearly placed 
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on the two elements that interest us most today: the way commanders lost, recov- 
ered, or won battles through logic, luck, or sheer nerve; the soldiers” fright, courage, 
boredom, or excitement, the treatment they had in hospitals, the way surgeons shud- 
dered as they sawed off arms and legs. In the pages, one has glimpses aplenty of the 
storied great: Grant, “Uncle Billy” Sherman, Little Mac who almost took Richmond, 
Meade, and Secretary Welles, or “Father Gideon” as he was familiarly known. On 
the Confederate side we get verbal vignettes of Davis, blundersome Bragg, Beaure- 
gard, Longstreet, and the highly competent, contentious Joe Johnston. We see also a 
little girl just before Gettysburg waving an American flag at the Johnny Rebs, and 
then, confused by their courtesy, saying she wished she had a rebel flag to wave too. 
Then thers is the apt remark of a Confederate sergeant under siege in Vicksburg 
that “mule flesh is coarse-grained and darker than beef, but really delicious.” Copious 
illustrations and maps intersperse the text. The total effect is amply rewarding to 
Civil War devotees, and should also be useful to the general reader. It is a good per- 
formance, Grorcre Fort Mitton, Buffalo, New York 


GALLANT REBEL: THE FABULOUS CRUISE OF THE C.S.S. SHENANDOAH. 
By Stanley F. Horn. (New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1947, pp. viii, 292, 
$2.75.) Since the days of Daniel Defoe, the fiction writers have developed certain 
formulas, certain rules, and certain techniques which, if followed, produce a more 
or less sure-fire story. Clio, the muse of history, is a rotten novelist. She usually ignores 
these fixed formulas. Right when £ strong romance interest is needed to keep the 
story going, Clio is likely to provide no actual participant who is more feminine than 
an Indian scout or a boatswain’s mate. When a stirring climax is required, Clio 
usually comes through with a very dry ten-page, official report. This situation is the 
despair of all good story tellers who consider honest history a literary vehicle for 
pure entertainment. Most good story tellers have long since found refuge in the tested 
techniques of the historical novelist. A few brave souls, like Mr. Horn, continue to 
thumb through the pages of history, looking for another perfect tale such as Benedict 
Arnold’s treason, the Dreyfus Affair, or the Bounty Mutineers. These are among the 
few natural novel plots the indifferent Clio has given us. Apparently Stanley Horn 
thought he had found another when he stumbled upon the cruise of the one and 
only Conzederate warship to circumnavigate the globe—the C.S.S, Shenandoah. 
What makes the Shenandoah’; story all the more alluring is its touch of almost mod- 
ern piracy. Months after the war was over, the Shenandoah and her crew of adven- 
turers were enthusiastically capturing and burning Federal whaling ships in the 
North Pacific, When they finally gat the peace news, they dodged the piracy charge 
by means of a 17,000-mile ghost-run to safety in Liverpool Harbor, dropping anchor 
and making the last Confederate surrender, to the British, a good seven months after 
Lee had surrendered at Appomattox. Mr. Horn tells the story exclusively for its en- 
tertainment value. He makes it as interesting as facts permit. He has no historical 
significance or special interpretation attached to the voyage. He unveils no new 
angle, no thesis. He integrates the narrative with but little that happened before, 

- during, or after the voyage. He often attributes emotions and conversations to the 
captain and the crew which cannot be documented but which are in character. Fur- 
thermore, in the interest of smooth reading and a good story, Mr. Horn freed him- 
self of the usual exhaustive bibliography, citations, and index which commonly go 
with book-length research on such a limited subject. Mr. Horn would have been bet- 
ter advised, in my opinion, had he openly embraced the techniques of the historical 
novelist and allowed himself all the liberties they enjoy. He could have thus 
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achieved a better story, his primary objective. As the book now stands, it leaves one 
feeling Clio should have done better by Mr. Horn in his search for a good story, or 
Mr. Horn should have done better by Clio in her modern requirements relative to 
meticulous authenticity. Jim Dan Hint, State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 


TOUCHED WITH FIRE: CIVIL WAR LETTERS AND DIARY OF OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES, JR., 1861-1864. Edited by Mark De Wolfe Howe. (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1946, pp. x, 158, $3.00.) Neither students of the 
legal philosophy of Justice Holmes nor seekers for military details of Civil War cam- 
paigns will profit greatly from reading the home letters and sketchy diary of Lieu- 
tenant, later Captain, Holmes from 1861 to 1864. Mr. Howe's able editing identifies 
names and places, but the editor carefully abstains from claiming more for the let- 
ters than they contain. They begin with young Holmes's assertion, after a week in the 
army and while still in Boston, that he had “got to enjoying the life much.” They 
end three years later when Holmes's regiment was mustered out and the captain— 
apparently after some argument with his father (“I started in this thing a boy. I am 
now a man”)—<eeling his duty had “changed,” refused to accept promotion and a 
new assignment. In between, unfortunately, there is no discussion of this evolving 
war-weariness. Instead, the metters mentioned are mostly trivial, and reveal, as the 
editor suggests, that the Civil War meant more to Holmes in retrospect than it did in 
action. Wi.Liam B. Hesserrine, University of Wisconsin 


THE CIVIL WAR DIARY OF GENERAL JOSIAH GORGAS. Edited by Frank E. 
Vandiver. (University, Ala., University of Alabama Press, 1947, pp. xi, 208, $3.00.) 
At first reading The Civil Wer Diary of General Josiah Gorgas is disappointing. It 
is not a continucus journal and the bulk of its notations is concerned with reports of 
battles and military movements from secondhand sources, much of which are in- 
accurate. The editor has corrected some of these palpable errors and has identified 
many of the personalities mentioned. The most disappointing aspect of the diary is 
that it contains little information (perhaps on account of military security reasons) of 
the marvelous work of the Confederate Ordnance Bureau under the direction of this 
very able officer. A careful perusal of this diary, however, reveals some nuggets of in- 
formation about the Confederacy hidden beneath the boring details of battles. Par- 
ticularly interesting are its penetrating comments on the civilian and military per- 
sonalities of the Civil War, perhaps the chief contribution of this journal, The diary 
is written in a detached and matter-of-fact style. In its pages are found glimpses of 
flagrant profiteering in the Confederacy, which some future investigator may more 
fully uncover, With cold realism Gorgas describes the city of Richmond living under 
the stress of war, the amusements of the citizens, the frantic efforts to mobilize the 
civilian population frightened by the rumors of the approach of the enemy, and the 
pinch of inflation. Valuable bits of information are given about the operation of block- 
ade-runners, the building of curious cigar-shaped torpedo boats, and the location of 
arsenals and foundries. One gets the impression from reading the journal that there 
was great mismanagement displayed in the conduct of the commissary and navy de- 
partments of the Confederate government and in the handling of transportation and 
finances. Despite the gloom caused by the disasters of Gettysburg and Vicksburg, this 
native of Pennsylvania in Confederate service retained a buoyant faith in the eventual 
victory of the Confederacy. Nevertheless, he expressed sober judgments concerning 
the serious military mistakes of the Confederacy, such as the neglect of the western 
sector of the battle front, the failure to concentrate troops against Sherman in Geor- 
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gia, and the reluctance to use Negroes as soldiers. The journal is well edited in a 
factual sense, but the notes contain few critical comments. CLEMENT EATON, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky 


THE CIVIL WAR LETTERS OF SERGEANT ONLEY ANDRUS. Edited by Fred 
Albert Shannon. [Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Volume XXVIII, Number 4.] 
(Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1947, pp. 147, cloth $2.50, paper $1.50.) This 
volume is a collection of sixty-one letters of Sergeant Onley Andrus, written between 
September 3, 1862, and May 22, 1865, mostly to his wife, Mary Andrus. The letters 
are listed by the editor chronologically under topics in seven sections. Each of the 
sections has several introductory pages by the editor based on the letters but expanded 
into an informative historical statement. Careful editing of these Civil War letters 
has been done by the editor and identification has been made as far as possible of all 
the persons and events mentioned >y Andrus. The letters of this intelligent young 
man, who was twenty-seven years of age when he entered the Army, bare exactly 
his thoughts as he wrote, thus making his letters valuable as a study of soldiers’ 
thinking in the face of conditions in the war years. This is their chief contribution, 
for little cf history is added by the letters, The index is of unusual thoroughness in 
its detail, These three plates add value to the book: “Map of Movements of Onley 
Andrus’s Regiment,” with the movements listed in detail on the opposite page; “Let- 
ters of Onley Andrus to Family end Friends”; and “Letter of Onley Andrus to 
Mary.” The letters are written in good hand and show carefulness in their prepara- 
tion. Wittram H. Erron, University of California, Santa Barbara College 


THE DIARY OF JAMES T. AYERS, CIVIL WAR RECRUITER. Edited with an 
Introduction by John Hope Franklin. [Occasional] Publications of the Illinois State 
Historical Society, Jay Monaghan, General Editor.] (Springfield, the Society, 1947, 
pp. xxv, 138.) Ayers was an elderlv, semiliterate local Methodist preacher from Illi- 
nois, who was long on harangue buz short on his fancied gift as a poet. By lying about 
his age he escaped his second wife and got into the Union army late in 1862, where 
for a time he was utilized as a recruiter of Alabama Negroes. The diary contains 
only a few scattered paragraphs on recruiting. It is far better as an illustration of the 
cultural level of western lay preachers. A county history says that Ayers possessed 
“fine talents, was fairly educated and a natural orator,” but the one oration in the 
diary is a mass of illiterate ravings (pp. 7-19). When one reads the remarkable ac- 
count of sea horses (p. 72), he wonders also just how accurate Ayers was as a re- 
porter. The Christian minister engaged in war solved the dilemma of his contra- 
dictory roles by interspersing his violent and sometimes rather vulgar diatribes 
against Southerners, officers, and Negroes with many and lengthy pious platitudes. 
The editor is perplexed on page 63 about a reference to “$75 dol. Bounty Warant 
for 160 Acres Land” and $238 in back pay. What was the bounty warrant? The an- 
swer seems simple. Place a comma after “Bounty” and Ayers is claiming three 
things: bounty, a homestead, and back pay. The $2 premium for recruiting, queried 
on the same page, is amply explained in the Official Records. In general the diary is 
well edited and it makes an attractive-looking book. It would be no less useful if 
somebody had eliminated all the material Ayers copied and pasted into the old ledger 
which had served as a scrapbook before it became a diary. Few persons will profit 
from reading a poorly copied version of “Just before the Battle Mother” and the rest 
of the appendix material. Frep A. SHannon, University of Illinois 
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AMERICAN PAINTING: FIRST FLOWERS OF OUR WILDERNESS. By James 
Thomas Flexner. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1947, pp. xxii, 368, $10.00.) The pur- 
pose of this book is to show the relationship between American life and the long 
tradition of its painting. As one of a projected series the present volume is concerned 
specifically with the painting of the colonial period, those “exciting years during 
which a few wilderness clearings grew to the strength and self-consciousness that 
made a war of independence inevitable,” Treating the pre-Revolutionary period as a 
fairly self-contained unit and with full consciousness of the ever-present European 
background, the author sketches the colorful pageant of the New England tradition 
from the primizive beginnings among its nameless pioneers to the dissipation of their 
vitality under the new-found wealth and self-consciousness of the late seventeenth 
century and finally to the great achievements of Smibert, Feke, and Copley. Rival 
traditions, so important to the understanding of American political history, are dis- 
cussed in separate chapters on the realistic art of the Dutch patroon painters in New 
York and the imported arts of the aristocratic South, Where one might expect an 
artistic flowering under the favorable conditions of plantation culture, the recards 
reveal—at least according to the present state of our knowledge—a complete barren- 
ness of anything resembling an indigenous form of artistic expression. The remarkeble 
and singular American story of Benjamin West dramatizes the transition from 
colonial naivete to a confident maturity among the nations of the world. Among the 
colonial artists of America, John Singleton Copley, “Boston’s solitary genius,” as the 
author calls him, is awarded the major honor as “one of the most important figures 
in all our cultural history—the first to express American life in art naturally, pro- 
foundly and with beauty.” Even the other arts—literature, music, sculpture, or archi- 
tecture—produced no one of comparable stature. That Copley was a good artist, no 
one would deny, but that he outranks all others in every field is certainly open to 
question. From a literary point of view generalities of this type can be extremely 
valuable in pointing up certain principles and convictions about which the author 
feels very strongly, but they should not be allowed to obscure the real virtues of his 
achievement. This book proves again that good scholarship and readability are not 
incompatible. The bibliographical and historical notes in the appendix are as fasci- 
nating as the text itself and, in this reviewer's opinion, could well have been incor- 
porated into the major story. The author has used sources and the dependable scholars. 
He presents an over-all view without losing us in the archives of minutiae and re- 
veals with startling clarity those areas where the basic research has yet to be done. 
Above all, Mr. Flexner demonstrates again the fact that the study of art is no 
“science” that is sufficient unto itself and that can be abstracted from its historical 
setting or continuity. For the much needed understanding of American cultural his- 
tory this is indeed a welcome contribution, Laurence ScHMECKEBIER, Cleveland 
School of Art 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: AMERICAN WRITING OF 1847. Edited by James 
Playsted Wood. [The Centenary Series in American Literature.] (New York, Funk 
and Wagnalls, 1947, pp. xxiv, 518, $5.00.) 


BASEBALL: A HISTORICAL NARRATIVE OF THE GAME, THE MEN WHO 
HAVE PLAYED IT, AND ITS PLACE IN AMERICAN LIFE. By Robert Smith. 
(New York, Simon and Schuster, 1947, pp. xiv, 362, $3.50.) This is a chatty, gossipy 
book, padded with irrelevant material. There is a wealth of colorful information 
about baseball players, rather less about the history of the game; and still less about 
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its institutional development and its place in American life. The treatment is epi- 
sodic, and the chronology is faulty. It is frequently impossible to identify players and 
important changes in the game by dates. Most of the events narrated by Mr, Smith 
repose in the conscious and the unconscious memories of fans who have recently 
celebrated their seventieth birthdays. Some of the old-timers will notice the absence 
of the names of famous players and will wonder on what basis selections were made. 
In his foreword the author explains that the players mentioned “are just those who 
for one reason or another have seemed worth writing about”; and the games in- 
cluded in his book are merely those he likes to think about or wishes he could have 
seen. The book begins with a reminiscent chapter portraying baseball as the “kids” 
played it at the time of the author’s boyhood. This is followed by a chapter on the 
rudimentary beginnings of the game as it was played in the colonies. The author 
rejects the findings of a commission which was dignified by the membership of two 
United States senators, namely, that baseball is the brain child of Abner Doubleday. 
The major portion of the book records the achievements of famous players, evils end 
abuses of the game, changes in rules, syndicate and chain-store baseball, and the 
Black Sox scandal in the world series of 1919. The minor leagues are all but ignored, 
and the pages are almost bare of references to litigation pertaining to the reserve 
clause, which gave rise to the famcus Lajoie case shortly after the organization of 
the American League and to the warfare waged by the Federal League against the 
major leagues. A number of other topics might well have been included, as, for ex- 
ample, the effect of “bigness” on the integrity and sportsmanship of players, clubs and 
leagues, and legislation pertaining to Sunday baseball. Mr. Smith has written an 
honest bock. He does not pass over gambling and the liquor traffic in connection 
with the game. His concluding chapters sound a pessimistic note on the effects of 
wholesale attendance, chain-store, and night baseball. Neither does he spare greedy 
magnates who cheapen the game by moving in fences in order to convert easy outs 
into home runs and by employing has-beens who have taken up the profession of 
clowns. GEORGE M. STEPHENSON, University of Minnesota 


MARK TWAIN IN NEVADA. By Effie Mona Mack. (New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1947, pp. xiv, 398, $5.00.) The merits of Dr. Mack’s book are many. It is a very 
readable account of Nevada during its early years, both while part of Utah Territory, 
1850-1861, and as a separate Nevada Territory, 1861-1864. It is at the same time the 
most detailed account we have of Twain in Nevada. Where Ivan Benson confined 
himself strictly to events in the western career of Twain, Dr. Mack has spread her 
work more widely, to give equal or greater emphasis to the background of local 
history and politics, a field in which she has already made her mark and with which 
neither Benson nor Payne was familiar. She has uncovered new material, often of 
first-rate importance. Despite undoubted accomplishments, Dr. Mack’s book can be 
criticized, with all due respect, on several counts. Frankly following Carlyle, she 
holds that history is made by heroes, such as Senator Stewart and Twain. Hence state- 
ments made by either man are nct always submitted to adequate criticism. Eliot 
Lord, a bureaucrat, accepted statements of Comstock senators uncritically in 1883, 
but a more critical attitude is expected of present-day historians. It is doubtful 
whether, with Orion's diary missing, Twain's account can ever be taken as factual 
without sound corroborating evidence. The literary fame of Roughing It is based 
upon Twain's gift for exaggeration, and even perversion, of fact. It is not proved 
that Lincaln’s Nevada judges were corrupt. North was surveyor, not attorney gen- 
eral, Thurlow Weed, not Nye, was Seward’s campaign manager in 1860, and Nye 
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as governor did not control all territorial patronage. There was only one federal 
“enabling act” for Nevada statehood. Newspaper and manuscript materials in west- 
ern libraries were not as exhaustively used zs they might have been. It is because he 
book is likely long to be used by students of Twain as basic authority on his west- 
ern years that a note of caution should be sounded, The book is highly readable, 
handsomely printed with numerous rare illustrations, and is well indexed. Auszin 
E. Hurcueson, University of Nevada 


AMERICAN SOCIETY AND THE CHANSING WORLD, By C. H. Pegg, et al. 
(2d ed.; New York, F. S. Crofts, 1947, pp. -X, 673, $4.00.) 


YALE SCIENCE: THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS, 1701-1801. By Louis W. Me- 
Keehan. [Yale University School of Medicine, Historical Library, Publication No. 
18.] (New York, Henry Schuman, 1947, pp. ix, 82, $2.50.) This is a compact little 
book of less than one hundred pages. It is sufficiently long to accomplish its purpose, 
however; for, as might be expected, there was little interest in science at Yale before 
1801. What there was, moreover, was individual rather than corporate. While still 
known as the Collegiate School of Connecticut it was fortunate to receive in 1714 a 
collection of books rich in recent scientific thought, and on at least two occasions ex- 
perimental apparatus was purchased; but when a professorship of mathematics and 
natural history was established in 1770 it was given little financial support. This fact 
made the term of its first incumbent, Nathaniel Strong, a troubled, broken, and ur- 
productive one, while the second, Josiah Meigs, according to the author, was tob 
fiery an individual to get along with President Timothy Dwight; he was also, though 
the author does not mention it, too ardent a Jeffersonian. There were graduates and 
college officials, however, who, though theologians, had an intellectual curiosity 
that impelled them to inquire into the facts of the world without them. Utility- 
minded Jared Eliot of the class of 1706 ard later a trustee and fellow, a keen ot- 
server and experimenter, studied possible improvements in farm practices and wrote 
a series of widely read pamphlets on the subject, helped to introduce silk culture 
into the colony, published an essay on how “to get very good if not the very best 
iron from black sea sand,” and was interested in artificial magnets. His friend and 
former pupil, Samuel Johnson, whose interest in science was confined te reading 
and talking about it, did, nevertheless, as a tutor from 1716 to 1719, introduce con- 
siderable of it into the curriculum and perkaps stimulated almanac making. Thomas 
Clap, rector from 1740 to 1766, became a ccmpetent amateur astronomer, constructed 
a planetarium, and published a paper on meteors: and the learned Ezra Stiles, who 
became president in 1778, was an even more enthusiastic astronomer, had carried 
on experiments in electricity and chemistry. and, like Eliot, was interested in devel- 
oping the silk industry. By these and some others, scientific interest at Yale was nur- 
tured and the way prepared for the great development that came after the appoint- 
ment of Benjamin Silliman as professor oz chemistry and natural history in 1892. 
Biographical items and the author’s style make a reading of the book easy and pleas- 
ant. Harzis E, Starr, New Haven, Connecticus 


THE EARLY WORK OF WILLARD GIBBS IN APPLIED MECHANICS, COM- 
PRISING THE TEXT OF HIS HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PH.D. THESIS 
AND ACCOUNTS OF HIS MECHANICAL INVENTIONS. Assembled by Lynde 
Phelps Wheeler, Everett Oyler Waters, and Samuel William Dudley. [Yale Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, Historical Library, Publication No. 17.] (New York, Henry 
Schuman, 1947, pp. vii, 78, $3.00.) 
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PICTORIAL HISTORY OF PRINCETON. Edited by Wheaton J. Lane. (Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1947, pp. 197, $6.00.) The Review might be justified in 
calling a moratorium on notices and reviews of books about Princeton occasioned by 
its bicentennial. This volume is the last one I can think of, but Princeton is two hun- 
dred years old, very lively, and has an equally lively progeny in its alumni and 
university press, They may think u> additional titles. None before or after will be 
more attractive than this volume of pictures from the university's past with explana- 
tory text by Mr. Lane, Princetonians will hail it and buy it, and the alert historian 
of matters social, educational, and architectural will glean from it bits that fit into the 
total picture of American culture. 


PRINCETON PORTRAITS. By Donald Drew Egbert. With the assistance of Diane 
Martindell Lee, (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1947, pp. vii, 360, plates, 
$15.00.) The above notice had scarcely been written when this new volume arrived. 
Some one had thought of the professors and presidents and trustees and alumni. True, 
they are not so photogenic as the tigers and portals of Old Nassau, but they do have 
something to do with making a university, Here they are from Belcher and Edwards 
and Witherspoon to McCosh and Wilson and Dodds. Here too are the great teachers 
and in the later days those who made Princeton a university by their researches. 
Why, one may ask, do some of them rate two or three or more pictures to the en- 
tire exclusion of others well worth recalling? The accompanying biographical 
sketches are adequate and in good taste. The Princeton University Press has made its 
not inconsiderable contribution by the press work in all these bicentenary volumes. 
The type, paper, and the 235 collotype illustrations in this volume are especially 
creditable, G.S.F. 


THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS OF MacMURRAY COLLEGE. By Mary Watters, 
Research Editor, Illinois State Historical Library. (Jacksonville, Ill., the college, 1047, 
pp. 652.) The writing of the histories of colleges and universities is often treated in 
the most casual manner, a subject best handled by the alumni secretary. There are 
notable exceptions supplied chiefly in recent years by the larger and older institutions. 
Here is a shining exception in the case of a small college, a women's college in Hli- 
nois that has just celebrated its hundredth birthday. To mark this noteworthy 
event the authorities of MacMurray College commissioned a trained historian, made 
the history department her collaborators, gave her time and a free hand. The result 
is a stout volume so competently done that it will never need to be done again. It 
is also a contribution to the social and cultural history of Illinois in the nineteenth 
century. Similar institutions could well imitate the procedure followed at MacMurray 
and count themselves fortunate if they find as competent a historian as Dr. Watters. 

i G.S.F. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC HISTORY. By Broadus Mitchell, Rutgers University, and 
Louise Pearson Mitchell, Mills School, Adelphi College. (Boston, Houghton Mifin, 
1947, Pp. Xi, 928.) “Economic history,” the authors of this new text book assert, 
“gives a means of understanding not only economic thought, but politics, law, litera- 
ture, and even art... . It is the core of our culture.” Declaring that there are no 
economic principles universally and eternally applicable, the authors propose (1) to 
tell the story of economic development, and (2) to present material for the analysis 
of economic forces. The authors find the clue to American economic development in 
the fortuitous and circumstantial rather than in the deliberate choice of alternatives. 
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Thus American independence from England was the product of “commercial, cul- 
tural, and political differences between mother country and the colonies” (p. 173), 
grounded in such factors as the tradition of dissent, “the physical newness of... Amer- 
ican life,” and especially “the isolation of the colonists in the forests of America,” the 
“fundamental fact” in the Revolutionary movement (p. 129). The analysis of the re- 
lation of slavery to the Civil War shows the difficulty of confining a moral issue 
within the presuppositions of economic determinism. The authors view the Civil 
War as a struggle to destroy slavery, in the precipitation of which men of principle 
like Garrison and Wilmot exerted crucial influence. They recognize the power of 
great social evils to tap a reservoir of principle which transcends “precise justice and 
which shuts eyes to historical excuses” (p. 516), thus tempering considerably their 
relativistic professions. They see clearly that the insecurity of the South in the pres- 
ence of injustice prompted tyranny and made that section the more vulnerable to 
moral attack (p. 513). No judgment upon the validity of the New Deal’s economic 
program is possible for the authors because the coming of the Second World War, 
to which they find the United States committed by executive acts of President Roose- 
velt long in advance of its formal involvement, saved the New Deal from the politi- 
cal consequences of the business recession. “War is so violent a trespasser upon social 
processes,” state the authors, that the Seven Years’ War disrupted the empire (p. 131), 
and the Second World War “temporarily put(s) an end to depression” (p. 888). 
Epwarp A. Wuire, Stanford University 


THE MARSHALL FIELDS: A STUDY IN WEALTH. By John Tebbel. (New 
York, E. P. Dutton, 1947, pp. 320, $3.75.) Mr. Tebbel’s The Marshall Fields is a 
commonplace little book with some reader appeal but of slight interest to historians. 
It is an attempt in a single work to examine biographically Marshall Field I, creator 
of Marshall Field and Company, and Marshall Field II, grandson and living keir 
of the former's multimillion dollar fortune. As the preface announces, the author's 
wish is to inform the world “what their [the Fields] contributions have been to 
American life, and what their philosophies, spanning more than a century in this 
nation’s existence, have to say to us today.” Before Mr. Tebbel had even begun to 
collect material for the book, he had obviously decided that the first Marshall Field 
had little to contribute; for he bothered not at all to do any research into the ample 
sources available on this man and the store which he built. The first half or the 

‘ work, devoted to the great merchant’s activities, is only a mildly interesting rehash 
of material from unreliable secondary sources and company promotional literature. 
Conclusions are based largely on hand-me-down anecdotes, most of which any com- 
petent researcher would have immediately rejected as plainly untrustworthy, When 
this abundant supply of legendary material failed to meet his needs, Mr. Tekbel 
brought into play an active imagination. Entire conversations, complete with quota- 
tion marks, were concocted from pure fantasy to fill gaps in the narrative and to 
embellish what might otherwise have been dull episodes. The discussion of Marshall 
Field HI is no more objective, but Tebbel’s sources are better from the simple fact 
that his subject is still. living and seemingly on intimate terms with the writer. Mar- 
shall Field II might have written the last half of the book himself. It could not have 
coincided with his views more accurately and could not have been more of an auto- 
biography of Field. From the historian’s point of view, that is the book’s major— 
and only—contribution; and the author could well have confined his efforts to that 
purpose. In these chapters Mr. Tebbel writes entertainingly; he likes Field and 
sympathizes with his ideas; and ke obviously had access to the people who counted. 
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To anyone interested in the wealthy Field's newspaper and charitable ventures, this 
portion of the book provides a fairly informative, if one-sided, summation of the 
story. Roserr W, Twyman, University of Minnesota 


WILLIAM RUFUS DAY: SUPREME COURT JUSTICE FROM OHIO, By Joseph 
E, McLean, Lecturer in Politics, Princeton University. [The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LXIV, Number 3.] (Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1946, pp. 172, $2.00.) This study constitutes a useful addition 
to the growing list of monographs on the careers of members of the Supreme Court. 
In demonstrating that William R. Day, a “capable, middle-of-theroad” associate 
justice from 1903 to 1922, was consicerably more than average in the influence he 
exerted upon the Court, Dr. McLean presents an evaluation of Day’s relationship to 
the outstanding issues and decisions of two important decades in Supreme Court his- 
tory. The appraisal of Day's individual response to the Court's problems is done with 
objectivity and incisiveness; Dr. McLean's classifications and concluding generaliza- 
tions, however, are not so satisfactory. It is hardly acceptable to rate Day, one of the 
dissenters in Lochner v. New York, the author of a dissenting opinion in Coppage v. 
Kansas, and the Court’s spokesman in Green v. Frazier, as a “middle-of-the-road” 
judge in the sense in which the author uses the term. Day’s active record on the 
Court (439 majority and 18 dissenting opinions) is described in two chapters bear- 
ing the titles, “Strict Constructionist of National Powers,” and “Liberal Construc- 
tionist of State Powers.” The first of these titles is certainly short of accuracy: Dr. 
McLean’s own account makes it clear that despite his authorship of the majority 
opinion in the fateful Hammer v, Dagenhart case, Day was generally friendly to the 
stretching of Congress’ powers when the objective was to reach police power ends or 
to curb trusts. In the matter of evaluating the author's reliability in presenting factual 
data, a repeated mistake (pp. 55 and 56) in listing Justice Lurton as a Roosevelt ap- 
pointee (with Roosevelt’s comment on the appointment!) and an incorrect date for ' 
the appointment of Justice McReynolds, leave one with some misgivings. Occasionally 
there are unnecessary repetitions (e.g., pp. 21, 64; 6, 60). Attention might have been 
given to the fact that as a student in the University of Michigan, Day lived for a time 
in the home of Judge Thomas M. Cooley. The monograph is chiefly important for 
the picture it gives of the work of the Supreme Court during the first two decades of 
the twentieth century; one may agree with Professor C. B. Swisher's foreword ap- 
praisal, that it “stands not merely as biography, but also as an account of an important 
stage of American constitutional history.” L. G. VANDER VELDE, University of Michigan 


THE LA FOLLETTES AND THE WISCONSIN IDEA. By Edward N. Doan. (New 
York, Rinehert, 1947, pp. 311, $4.00.) One does not read far in this account of the 
careers of the Robert La Follettes, fataer and son, without asking himself what of- 
fice or offices they are running for now. The volume is in the best style of cam- 
paign biographies. It fails to give a balanced account of its subjects’ strengths and 
weaknesses. Both deserve a more adequate treatment. We may expect that in the not 
too distant future in the case of the elder La Follette, His career is closed and the 
books are opened. That is not true of all minds who study him. It will take time to 
measure such a fighter objectively. That will be easier when he is viewed as governor 
than as senator facing problems to which the Wisconsin idea did not apply. The 
younger Robert is still available for public service. His greatest service so far is the 
act reorganizing Congress. It is ironical that Wisconsin’s reward for this national serv- 
ice was to retire him. The Wisconsin idea takes curious forms, G.S,F, 
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THE ROOSEVELT ERA. Edited by Milton Crane. With a Foreword by Jonathan 
Daniels. (New York, Boni and Gaer, 1047, pp. xiv, 626, $4.75.) To paraphrase 
slightly the title of the longest story in this anthology, here is a portrait of the in- 
tellectual as a New Dealer. Here is the literal mind basking under the benign rays 
of the Roosevelt sun, warmed amidst the bleak economic wreckage of the depres- 
sion by the hope of a better and more just American society. The excerpts, ranging 
from Thurman Arnold to Thurber, well delineate the facets of that mind. They 
probe into the relationship between ideology and economic position, as in Mary Mc- 
Carthy’s discerning “Portrait of the Intellectual as a Yale Man.” They demand eco- 
nomic and social justice, as in the writings of Jonathan Daniels, Caldwell, Stein- 
beck, and othezs. They point the way to a better future through New Deal policies, 
in the analyses of the Lippmann of 1934, Lilienthal, and Wallace. They voice the 
earnest pacifism of the early thirties in Irwin Shaw’s play, Bury the Dead, and the sub- 
sequent self-flagellation as war approached, in Archibald MacLeish's The irresponst- 
bles. The editor looks back with nostalgie upon the great days of federal writing, 
and has included some of the best that ceme out of the program: “Metropolis and 
Her Children,” “Triple-A Plowed Under,” and “The River.” While many of the 
most effective pieces deal directly with New Deal thought, others of equal value 
present other aspects of the era through the same New Deal viewpoint. The New 
Yorker style and attitude of reporting set the tone of the book. Nearly a score of the 
excerpts first appeared in the magazine; five are “profiles”-—of Henry Luce, George 
Gallup, Joseph Curran, George Fielding Eliot, and Harry Hopkins. The selections 
covering the war years are fewer, and the reader will note many a hiatus. But the 
same viewpoint continues as Willkie receivzs ample space, along with Margaret Mead 
and Marquand. Robert McLaughlin’s startling “A Short Wait between Trains” 
marks a continued concern over race relations, Critics of Roosevelt and the New Deal 
have no voice in these pages. The only pieces Mr. Crane included as representative 
of the opposition are two amusing satires on the critics themselves. One of them, 
“The Cliché Expert Testifies as a Roosevelt Hater,” is a classic. Like his opponents, 
Roosevelt himself remains a nebulous figure seen mainly through the eyes of his fol- 
lowers, until late in the book. There he emerges through the Teamsters’ speech and 
a hortatory evaluation by Max Lerner, primarily as a politician and showman. In total 
these excerpts are exceedingly well written. Except for the jarring inclusion of 
Mencken’s memoirs of Bryan and Smith, they well present the spirit as well as the 
ideology of the era. They are smoothly and fairly logically arranged in coherent 
fashion to provide an entertaining and valuable picture of the mind of the New 
Dealer. FRANK FREIDEL, Pennsylvania State College 


NEW WEAPONS FOR AIR WARFARE: FIRECONTROL EQUIPMENT, PROX- 
IMITY FUZES, AND GUIDED MISSILES. Edited by Joseph C. Boyce, Special 
Assistant to the Chairman, Naticnal Defense Research Committee, Professor of 
Physics, New York University. With a Foreword by Richard C. Tolman, Vice-Chair- 
man, NDRC, Professor of Physical Chemistry and Mathematical Physics, California 
Institute of Technology. [Science in World War II, Office of Scientific Research and 
Development.] (Boston, Little, Brown, 1¢47, pp. xviii, 292, $4.00.) 

COMBAT SCIENTISTS. By Lincoln R. Thiesmeyer and John E. Burchard. Edited by 
Alan T. Waterman. Foreward by Karl T. Compton. [Science in World War II, Of- 
fice of Scientific Research and Development.] (Boston, Little, Brown, 1947, pp. xviii, 
412, $5.00.) These two volumes continue the popular, unofficially official history of 
the Office of Scientific Research and Development, a series first introduced to the pub- 
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lic by Dr. James Phinney Baxter in Scientists against Time. What is presented now 
is an expansion of various matters only briefly touched upon in the first volume of 
this series. New Weapons for Air Warfare, which describes the development of such 
devices as fire-control equipment, prcximity fuzes, and guided missiles, is essentially 
an account of the activities of Section T of OSRD and Divisions 4, 5, and 7 of NDRC 
and of the men and institutions that labored in secret to assure the success of our 
arms. The various chapters, written in a lively style and with a minimum of techni- 
cal terminclogy by a number of authors have been skillfully unified by Professor 
Joseph C. Boyce of New York University. The third volume in this series, on Combat 
Scientists, is an account of a group uniqus in the annals of warfare. It is in my opin- 
ion one of the more important volumes of this series and also one of the most im- 
portant contributions to the history of World War II, It is by now a generally ac- 
cepted truism that no war in history has been as dependent upon science and tech- 
nology as this last one. But what is not generally known is the way in which men 
of science were used in the war. It was found very early in the combat that the 
work of the scientist did not and could not end in the laboratory and on the de- 
signing table with the delivery of some new explosives, incendiary bombs, insecti- 
cides, or electronic devices to the Army or Navy. The scientist had to follow his de- 
vices and procedures into the field and combat areas to see how his discoveries 
actually functioned and to instruct military and naval personnel in their operation. 
That is how he acquired the title “comoat scientist.” But he had another function 
as well. The enemy also was using scientists and technologists (the Allied powers 
had no monopoly on brains) and they too were frantically making newer and more 
terrible weapons. So teams like the famous “Alsos Mission” consisting of physicists, 
chemists, pharmacologists, and others were organized to penetrate with (sometimes 
ahead of) aur invading armies to study enemy weapons, gather up laboratory records 
and other documents and capture and question enemy scientists to learn from them 
how far advanced they were on secret weapons. It was the Alsos team which dis- 
covered for exámple that Germany had made little progress in the development of 
an atomic bomb, Those who ponder on -he shape of things to come and attempt, as 
all historians must, to learn lessons for the future will do well to take note of these 
and succeeding volumes. Wars may be made in chancelleries but the volumes on 
“Science in World War U” give a sobering preview on how a possible future war 
may be fought. j Morris C. Lerkinp, Washington, D. C. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE CARIBBEAN. By Dexter Perkins. [The Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy Library.] (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1947, pp. xii, 
253, $3.00.) Though the Caribbean nations are among the closest neighbors of the 
United States, they are usually far from the consciousness of its citizens. Every now 
and then for more than a century they Lave broken over into the front pages of the 
press with revolutions, filibustering, caral projects, defaults on loans, landings of 
U. S. Marines, or strategic problems as during the recent war, and then have re- 
treated again to oblivion. If this country is to exercise wisely its unavoidable leader- 
ship, it must have something it has never had in the past, at least for very long—a 
consistent Caribbean policy, based on understanding of the needs and capacities of the 
peoples in question. In a short book the author provides a useful summary of the 
more important facts, interpreted with seasoned judgment. He surveys the varied 
characteristics of the inhabitants of the region, who differ so from one Jand to an- 
other that it is not easy to fit a single classification over them. The economic situa- 
tion of each republic is summarized, from the relatively fortunate, like Costa Rica and 
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Cuba, to those sunk deep in overpopulation and poverty, like Haiti. Their internal 
political histories are briefly told, as well as the history of their relations with the 
United States. The author’s opinions are presented with such great care to avoid 
frightening nontechnical readers or offending sensibilities at home or abroad that 
the style is somewhat pedestrian. In a brief account of so large a subject there are 
bound to be deliberate omissions, yet it is unfortunate that so little attenton could be 
devoted to Puerto Rico or the British dependencies, where the two great powers 
have direct responsibility, But these are minor flaws in a book which rests on thorough 
knowledge of the subject and offers much common sense on implementation of the 
Good Neighbor policy and the vexed question of intervention (or its more polite 
substitutes) in behalf of “democracy.” GEORGE Soure, New York City 


LETTER FROM GROSVENOR SQUARE: AN ACCOUNT OF A STEWARDSHIP. 
By John Gilbert Winant. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1947, pp. 279, $3.00.) To any- 
one who followed the public career of John Gilbert Winant this account of his first 
year as our ambassador to Great Britain adds to the sense of loss that followed the 
news of the tragic death of a truly great American. If at Geneva, Ottawa, and Lon- 
don they accepted him as a typical American, then each of us is obligated to live 
somewhat more like him. The modesty and devotion to public service that marked 
his career is revealed in this testament penned in the last months of his life. If ever 
there be criticism of John Winant it will die, not because he is dead but because this 
simply told story of a year of terrific strain reveals an integrity as solid as the granite 
oz his native state, His stature, his homely ways, his human touch have suggested 
tc many a likeness to Lincoln. The breadth and depth of understanding of peoples 
whether British cr American revealed in this unpretentious book strengthens the sug- 
gestion. There are no great revelations in the book except the unconscious revelation 
of the man. To the British he was our best-beloved ambassador to St. James, and not 
a little of their affection sprang from their respect for his sturdy, unvaunting Ameri- 
cenism, To the memorial service for him in St. Paul's came the great and the little 
people of England, a tribute they had last paid in the sanctuary to the chieftain who 
had sent him in a critical hour in world history as his and our representative. Great 
crises da not always call forth great men. This time it did, and Winant adds to the 
names we know on the British roll, names we and they could easily forget. For the 
benefit of those still blinded by partisanship he anticipates history in his tribute to 
the labors that sent Harry Hopkins to an early death. It is to be hoped that some day 
an adequate biography of John Winant will lengthen this letter on one year in Gros- 
venor Square by an account of the other years and the years that preceded as gov- 
eraor of New Hampshire and as head of the International Labor Office. G.S.F. 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS. Volume VII, JULY 1944- 
JUNE 1945. Edited by Leland M. Goodrich and Marie ]. Carroll. (Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press for World Peace Foundation, 1947, pp. xxxvii, 961, $6.00.) The 
delay in the publication of Volume VII of Documents on American Foreign Relations 
until more than two years after the expiration of the period covered is explained in 
part by Mr. Goodrich’s preoccupation with the San Francisco Conference and with the 
preparation, in co‘laboration with Dr. Edvard Hambro, of the special volume, Charter 
of the United Nations: Commentary and Documents (Boston, 1946). Preferring not 
to duplicate the material in the last-mentioned volume, the editors have omitted from 
Volume VII of Documents the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals and the United Nations 
Charter, both of which would otherwise appear here. Various documents pertaining 
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to the proposals and to the San Francisco Conference are, however, included. Omitted 
also are the Bretton Woods Agreements of July, 1944, which were, despite chronology, 
published in Volume VI of this series. Documents relating to the acceptance of those 
agreements appear in Volume VII, Notable among international conferences whose 
results appear in this volume were tke Civil Aviation Conference at Chicago, the 
Inter-American Conference at Mexico City, and the meeting at Yalta of Messrs. 
Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin. As Volume VI recorded the surrender of Italy, 
Volume VII sets forth the armistice agreements with Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hun- 
gary, the surrender of Germany, and the beginnings of military government in Ger- 
many. The plan of Volume VI departs only slightly from that of Volume VÍ. Con- 
duct of foreign relations, defense and prosecution of the war, international peace and 
security, ‘end-lease, war crimes and their punishment, relief and rehabilitation, trade 
and finance, transportation and communications, agriculture and the use of natural 
resources, labor and social relations—these headings and subheadings suggest the 
wealth and variety of documentary material in this welledited and useful volume, 
which covers virtually all angles of Umited States foreign relations, not omitting such 
domestic matters as the resignations cf Secretaries of State and a re-reorganization 
of the State Department. The reorgan.zation of January, 1944, was accomplished by 
an order that occupied forty pages of Volume VI. That of December, 1944, requires 
forty-five pages of Volume VII. Publication and sale of the series have been taken 
over by the Princeton University Press. The editors express the hope, which the many 
users of the Documents will endorse. that “publication of future volumes will be 
back on a normal peacetime schedule.” Jorius W. Pratt, University of Buffalo 


A FOREIGN POLICY FOR THE UNITED STATES. Edited by Quincy Wright. 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1947, pp. x, 405, $4.50.) Time flies. When 
Secretary Marshall made his argumen:s for the European Recovery Program to the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee in January, he publicly identified the Soviet Union 
as a threat to world peace, During the Institute of July, 1946, whose lectures and dis- 
cussions are presented in this volume, however, Cornelius W. de Kiewiet noted “our 
unwillingness to offend Russia directly.” Greece in a year has become a shield of the 
United States, but the index does not mention Greece. So in one respect this collec- 
tion of statements has a peculiar histcric interest as the record of what some distin- 
guished men thought about the contemporary problem at one milepost in the devel- 
opment cf United States foreign policr, But it still has a contemporary value, chiefly 
in some worthy analyses and allusions and ideas here offered which the makers of 
policy ccntinue to neglect, or the public continues to be vague about. Professor de 
Kiewiet's comments on the possibility of organizing a western European security 
system deserve study, and possibly expatiation elsewhere. A European Recovery Pro- 
gram in operation would provide part.al foundation for it. Two years have not rid us 
of the lack of comprehension of the true nature of the relationship between the United 
States and Latin America which Aller Haden describes. Despite some lawmaking on 
the subject by Congress, the country Las not yet come to any solid conclusions about 
the most useful kind of information and cultural relations policy the United States 
might seek, here considered by Kenn=th Holland of the State Department. Our ap- 
proach to the problems of the Far East, catalogued by Joseph W. Ballantine, remains 
uncertain. What is said on those matters in tkis book is still valid and still can assist 
us in the making of policy, That fact underscores the general usefulness of the prac- 
tice of putting the Harris Foundation lectures between hard covers. But the lectures 
would have greater value if they were longer and more detailed. Americans gen- 
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erally have a poverty-stricken knowledge about eastern Europe, the land between 
Germany and Russia, but the lecture by Alex Dragnich could touch only the high 
spots. The record of discussion after each lecture adds to knowledge, but the lecturer 
himself in every instance could make a greater contribution, The lectures consider 
United States foreign policy in segmentation without offering a separate discussion 
on the aims, purposes, and causations of foreign policy considered wholly from the 
point of view of this country's national interest. What are we after? The question 
isn't really dealt with here. BLAIR Borres, Washington, D. C. 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE POSTWAR WORLD: ADDRESSES GIVEN AT 
THE 1945 SUMMER CONFERENCE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
Edited by William B. Willcox and Robert B. Hall. (Ann Arbor, University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1947, pp. xi, 302, cloth $4.00, paper $3.00.) 
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NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


PROVINCE AND COURT RECORDS OF MAINE, Volume IM, PROVINCE OF 
MAINE RECORDS, 1680-1692. Edited by Robert E. Moody, Professor of History, 
Boston University. (Portland, Maine Historical Society, 1947, pp. Ivii, 330, $11.00.) 
The materials in this volume cover the years from the assumption by Massachuset:s 
of control over Maine as a subordinate colony in 1680 to the full integration of the two 
regions into a single province under the charter of 1691. For something more than 
two years during this period Maine was a part of the larger dominion of New Eng- 
land, The records here printed consist of the transactions of the little general assem- 
bly and of the courts of sessions and of pleas. For the general student the court rec- 
ords have the greater interest. They illustrate well some of the characteristics and 
conditions of life on the frontier of Puritan New England. These were far from 
being a harmonious people; petty suits were common, and again and again the settlers 
brought complaints against each other of “contentious defamations” or the use of 
“squerulous languidg.” Puritan influence in the attitude of the courts appears re- 
peatedly in the presentments and convictions of individuals for cardplaying, for curs- 
ing and swearing, and for “breach of the Sabboth,” either by failing to attend meet- 
ing, or by killing deer, performing “servile work,” or sailing vessels out of harbor on 
the Lord’s day. Students of legal history will note the marked increase in formality 
of the records during the Dudley and Andros period. For the first time appear such 
terms as “scire facias,” “pleas of the crown,” and “grand inquest,” and the notation 
in criminal charges that the offense was “contrary to the Peace of our Soveraign Lord 
the King.” This formalism did not continue after Massachusetts resumed control, 
Professor Moody has provided helpful footnotes and a careful and detailed introduc- 
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tion, in which he traces clearly the changes in jurisdictional control over Maine in 
this complicated period and sets forth the background of political and military events 
which took place on New England's northeastern frontier during the years covered 
by these records. Leonard W. LABAREE, Yale University 


FROM UTOPIA TO FLORENCE: THE STORY OF A TRANSCENDENTALIST 
COMMUNITY IN NORTHAMPTON, MASS., 1830-1852, By Alice Eaton McBee. 
[Smith College Studies in History, Vclume XXXII.] (Northampton, Smith College, 
1947, pp. X, 77.) Miss McBee has added one mere case study to the growing list of ac- 
counts of the utopian groups that lived for a few short years in early nineteenth cen- 
tury America. Some of them, such as Hopedale and Brook Farm, have been well 
known because of the fame or the articulateness of some of the members of the com- 
munities. The records of others less well known are slowly coming to light. This ac- 
count of the community at cr near Northampton, Massachusetts, is a welcome addi- 
tion to the list and is the result of careful examination of all available materials. This 
utopian association has an added interest because of the connection, unusual in the 
annals of such communities, with a manufacturing enterprise as characteristic of the 
times as were the communitarian groups that were to some extent a protest against 
the effects of industrialization. The introduction of sericulture and the advance of 
silk manufacturing with which the settlement at Florence was associated both com- 
plicate and differentiate this experiment. Miss McBee notes many other aspects of the 
Northampton community—its conrection with Transcendentalism, with the interna- 
tional peace movement, with abolition:sm, with hydropathy, temperance, progressive 
education, and with many other reform movements of the period. With William 
Lloyd Garrison and Henry Wright as sponsors and Sojourner Truth, Frederick Doug- 
lass, George Benson, and William Adam as members, surely the Northampton Asso- 
ciation was as representative as was Hopedale of the religio-reformist-socialist groups 
of the day and second to Brook Farm only because of the absence of Ripley, Haw- 
thorne, and other famous Transcendertalists. Florence lacked, too, the facile pens of 
Emerson and of Margaret Fuller and failed tc make any attempt to initiate a com- 
plete Fourieristic system, but its Listory as a communitarian society is well worth 
recording, and the job has been well done by Miss McBee. AttcE Fert TYLER, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 


THE MOTHER’S ROLE IN CHILDHCOD EDUCATION: NEW ENGLAND CON- 
CEPTS, 1830-1860. By Anne L. Kuhn. [Yale Studies in Religious Education, XIX.] 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, :947, pp. x, 224, $3.00.) In the three decades 
preceding the Civil War the American people, more especially those of the North- 
east, were experiencing the complex impact o2 growing urban-industrial conditions. 
In the process traditional family relationships were being shaken at the foundations. 
Fathers who were absorbed in the pursuit of wealth in business were abdicating their 
historical place as the active head of the family; and the schools were not yet ready 
to fill the role which would be assigned to them in a later age. In this dilemma the 
reformers devoted to human improvement and the traditionalists who deplored the 
decline of religion and family discipline agreed that the mothers must assume new 
responsibilities. This study is an exhaustive analysis of the flood of books and articles, 
romantic and didactic, which streemed out of New England in this period to urge 
upon women readers the recognition of their responsibility and to offer them advice 
as to its proper discharge. Among them were the Mother's Assistant and the Ladies’ 
and the Parents magazines and the writings of—to list alphabetically only a few— 
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Jacob Abbott, author of the Rollo stories, William A. Alcott, Catherine Beecher, 
Horace Bushnell, Lydia M. Child, “Fanny Fern,” Orson S. Fowler, popularizer cf 
phrenology, Samuel G. Goodrich of “Peter Parley’s” textbooks, Sarah J. Hale cf 
Godey's, Heman Humphrey of Amherst, Almira H. L. Phelps, Catherine M. Sedg- 
wick, and Lydia H. Sigourney. No effort has been made to evaluate the effects cf 
these writings, but their import is skillfully analyzed and summarized under classi- 
fications of religion and morals, intellect, health, and discipline. An excellent state- 
ment of conclusions and an essay on bibliography conveniently epitomizes the study 
as a whole. Woop Gray, George Washington University 


AMIABLE AUTOCRAT: A BIOGRAPHY OF DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
By Eleanor M. Tilton. (New York, Henry Schuman, 1947, pp. xi, 470, $5.00.) One 
of several interesting aspects of Miss Tilton’s Amiable Autocrat is the change re- 
vealed in biographical technique since the publication of John T. Morse’s rather “of- 
ficial” The Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes, in two volumes, within 
two years after Holmeés’s death in 1894. Mr. Morse’s book, bound in conventionally 
plain crimson, included a large amount of correspondence and was obviously a 
tribute of cousinly devotion. In 1944 came Mrs. Catherine Bowen’s Yankee from 
Olympus: Justice Holmes and His Family, a pleasing example of half-fictionized biog- 
raphy, spiced for popular taste. Miss Tilton, trained in research, is less ponderous than 
Morse and less sprightly than Mrs. Bowen. Personally I confess that Mrs. Bowen was 
more entertaining and therefore appealed to a wider public; but Miss Tilton, using 
all the familiar sources and many new ones placed at her disposal, has drawn a 
more accurate portrait. Her account of Dr. Holmes’s work as a physician is more 
complete than any in print; her amusing description of his adventures as a lyceum 
lecturer throws new light on a little-known phase of his many-sided career; and her 
analysis of his engaging weaknesses brings out the charm which so much impressed 
his contemporaries, Miss Tilton is cautious in her literary and personal evaluations, 
and particularly careful not to overstress the alleged antagohism between father and 
son, of which Mrs. Bowen made so much, I do not mean to imply that Miss Tilton 
is dull, for she definitely is not; but she is too conscientious to indulge in picturesque- 
ness when it is not justified by the evidence, and she prefers truth to sentimentality 
and sensationalism. Her book, so thoroughly documented, so comprehensive in its * 
scope, so restrained in its conclusions, has made any other biography unnecessary 
for many years te come. Caune M. Fuess, Andover, Massachusetts 


CAPAWACK, ALIAS MARTHA’S VINEYARD. By Warner Foote Gookin. (Edgar- 
town, Mass., Dukes County Historical Society, 1947, pp. 58.) 


DELAWARE: A HISTORY OF THE FIRST STATE. Edited by H. Clay Reed, Pro- 
fessor of History, University of Delaware. With the Collaboration of Marion Björn- 
son Reed. Three volumes. (New York, Lewis Historical Publishing Company, 1947, 
pp. xiv, 524; 525-1014; 618.) The editor rightly describes this work as contributions 
to, or aspects of, the history of the first state. Fifty contributors have shared, by writ 
ing a chapter each on some social, economic, scientific, or political aspect of the history 
of Delaware. The volumes constitute, therefore, neither a true history nor an en- 
cyclopedia but rather an extensive source book of useful information, brought up to 
date and made readable. The plan can be best indicated by description. There is a 
general introduction on natural history, of which C. A. Weslager’s chapter on the In- 
dians of Delaware is the most satisfactory item, Follows a series of general surveys, 
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of life in Delaware from the colonial beginnings to the present, Part II discusses the 
history cf government; Part III, the economic development, including transporta- 
tion and labor, Volume II contains the most original material, since certain aspects 
of social history have nct been included in earlier histories. The Negroes, the Jews, 
the Finns, the Poles, the Italians in Delaware each have a chapter apart from the 
Swedes, the English, and the Irish who were the primary settlers of the state, Edu- 
cation, religion, medicine, and social service are discussed in this volume; as also 
architecture, painting, and music, with an excellent chapter with fresh material on 
the literature of Delaware by August H, Able HI. Delaware has had one major figure 
_who belongs in the history of both American history and painting: Howard Pyle. 
The third (and heaviest volume) will be a familiar sight to readers of state his- 
tories. It contains the briefish biographies (with large portraits) of contemporary 
citizens. Some of these biographies will be valuable for later historians. Most of 
them, naturally, are of only local interest. In short these three volumes constitute 
a useful general survey with occasional chapters of originality and importance, the 
whole, as the editor himself says, having as its chief service the bringing up to date 
of Delaware information. With this in view, the emphasis of space is given to strictly 
current happenings. In general, the work can best be described as local history for 
local reading. Henry SemeL Cansy, Clinton, Connecticut 
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GeorcE Winsron SmrrH. The National War Committee of the Citizens of New York [1862]. 
Ibid. 
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Quar., Jan. 

SisTeER M. AGNES GERTRUDE, O.S.F, Italian Immigration into Philadelphia [cont.]. Recs. Am. 
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DOCUMENTS 


Grorce A. MacDowaLv. The Bloody Seven Days’ Battle. Vermont Quar., Oct. 

NickoLas B. WAINWRIGHT. George Croghan's Journal, 1759-1763. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., Oct, 
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SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


SOUTH OF FORTY: FROM THE MISSISSIPPI TO THE RIO GRANDE: A 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. By Jesse L. Rader. (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 
1947, Pp. xi, 336, $10.00.) This book :s to be accepted for what it is—a list of 3,800 
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titles, which relate in some way to the region lying south of the fortieth parallel and 
having the Mississippi, the Rio Grande, and the Gulf of Mexico as its other limits. 
The compiler roughly defines the area as the lower half of the Louisiana Purchase, 
including Texas. He makes no clairns for his list as a selected bibliography, nor does 
he indicate the main libraries from which he has drawn his titles. It is, however, “an 
effort toward an exhaustive bibliography,” representing all sorts of formal pub- 
lications, with emphases on history, personal narrative, and books of travel. The 
specialist who consults it will occasionally miss a familiar title or encounter one 
whose presence seems inexplicable. It will in many cases serve as a first aid ta those 
starting to read in the field, The authors are mentioned in alphabetical order, hence 
may be readily found, A twelve-page index to names and subject matter in the edi- 
torial comments frequently proves disappointing. The compiler draws most of his 
information from title pages and prefaces, followed by an occasional brief comment. 
A comparison of citations to “Texas” and “Louisiana” in his index will illustrate his 
methods and the materials available under each. “Texas” is merely mentioned in six- 
ty-cight different items; while “Louisiana” apparently calls for no such mention. 
Among subtopics the disparity is not so great, Under “description and travel” the 
respective figures are 32 and 19; under “history,” 109 and 70; under “biography,” 
13 and 2. Texas draws a number of major subtopics: “biography,” “early days,” 
“guide books,” “rangers,” “revolution”; while Louisiana must content itself with 14 
items on the “Louisiana Purchase.” In all “Texas” fills up a full column of the index 
and “Louisiana” but a third as much. Oklahoma, as we might expect, has about double 
the space given to the Pelican State. Missouri draws 21 items in all, including the river, 
and Arkansas, 47. “Indian and Indians” surprisingly take up more space than “Texas.” 
The compiler has served as librarian at the University of Oklahoma since 1909 and 
has participated in many allied activities of the state. The volume, like other works 
from this local press, is a fine specimen of bookmaking, Isaac J. Cox, Newberry Library 


BENJAMIN MOSBY SMITH, 1811-1893. By Francis R. Flournoy, Professor of History 
and Political Science, the College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas. (Richmond, Rich- 
mond Press, 1947, pp. vili, 153, $2.00.) An able, honest, and professional job af hack 
writing, this semi-institutional history of Hampden-Sydney College, the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary (now of Richmond), and of the Presbyterian church in Virginia 
will reward the close student of social life in the South during the Reconstruction 
and during the latter days of slavery. Benjamin Mosby Smith is remembered, if at 
all, for his promotion of public schools and Presbyterianism. His contribution to re- 
ligious literature may be accurately gauged by the fact that neither the DAB nor this 
full-dress biography attempts a complete list of his exegetical writings. Flournoy’s 
treatment of Smith’s life is of interest to historians chiefly by reason of its direct de- 
pendence on letters and diaries, which give unexpected insights into the misery and 
degradation of the postwar South. The book is poorly printed and cheaply bound. 

Joun Coox Wyre, University of Virginia Library 
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THEODORE SaLouTos. The Southern Cotton Association, 1905-1908. Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 
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[cont.]. Ibid. 
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ALicz M. Batpwin. Sowers of Sedition: Tae Political Theories of Some of, the New Light 
Presbyterian Clergy of Virginia and North Carolina. William and Mary Quar., Jan. 

Der Norona. Cartography of West Virginia. West Virginia Hist., Jan. 
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WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


THE MISSOURI VALLEY: LAND OF DROUTH, FLOOD, AND PROMISE. By 
Rufus Terral. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1947, pp. ix, 274, $3.75.) This work 
is a graphic picture of the Missouri River drainage area. The area treated comprises 
most of nine states. It produces most of our wheat, much of our corn, livestock, alfalfa, 
sugar beets, potatoes, beans, and fruits. Its mineral deposits are vast but not superior 
in quality. Its power possibilities are very great. In a primarily’ agricultural area, 
largely subhumid, the top soil and water are indispensable resources for continued 
productivity. With these great resources man has been prodigal. He has destroyed the 
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coverage that absarbed and conserved the moisture and bound together with its roots 
the invaluable top soil. The water should be controlled for irrigation and flood preven- 
tion and the turbulent changing river pinned to a fixed channel which would have 
minor value for transportation, The development of cheap electric power which would 
encourage further industrialization offers the largest return upon the huge outlay of 
capital necessary to conserving our great resources in the Missouri Valley, The author, 
a veteran newspaper writer, has made a comprehensive study of the problems of the 
valley and the remedies offered, applied, and needed. He was an early student of the 
TVA and has listed many of its mistakes but appreciates its vast achievement and 
suzcess. He sees the need for a similar integrated undertaking in the Missouri Valley. 
He regards the very active “Interagency Committee” to promote the Pick-Sloan plan 
as a “fake MVA.” It is composed of the Army engineers, the Reclamation Bureau, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Federal Power Commission, the Department of Com- 
merce, and the governors of five states. It is especially unsatisfactory since it is prc- 
moted and dominated by the Army engineers, who are primarily concerned with 
maintaining a nine-foot channel for navigation, which may require the entire water 
supply of the valley. The author makes clear that much of the work planned to date 
by the various agencies is based upon inadequate information. Knowledge about climate 
and rainfall in large areas of the region is far from adequate for many of the decisions 
made by the Pick-Sloan planners. To the author the present program is a program 
of special interests whose propaganda has been supported by both public and private 
funds. The program has found ready acceptance because the area was politically 
allergic to the Rooseveltian proposal cf an MVA. The initiative for this undertaking 
seems to be left to leaders within the basin. This is a mistake, for the conservation cf 
the bread and meat basket of the nation is as vital to New York and California as :t 
is to North Dakota or Nebraska, With a few minor imperfections the book is a masterly 
presentation of one of our greatest national problems. It is popular in style and con- 
tains much fresh and well-organized information. J. L. Seters, University of Nebraska 


PICTURE MAKER OF THE OLD WEST: WILLIAM H. JACKSON. By Clarence S. 
jackson. (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947, pp. x, 308, $7.50.) William Jackson 
was, in his historical setting, a very great photographer: by far the best in the early 
West and in many of its areas the first one, It is important to have available a col 
lection of his photographs for reference and use, and this basic purpose his son’s book 
serves adequately. The portions of Jackson’s work that have the greatest historical 
significance are well represented: photographs of various Plains Indians, the building 
of the Union Pacific, a number of frontier towns, the Colorado Rockies, Mesa Verde 
and Chaco Canyon and Canyon de Chelly (which he was the first to photograph), and 
especially the Yellowstone country which he photographed not only for the first time 
but so effectively that he was a powerful help in the effort to get the area set aside 
as the first national park. Some pencil sketches from his service with the Union army 
and some surprisingly good ones of the pony express, bull teams, and other frontier 
subjects are also included. In the mein the photographs are well chosen. Jackson’s 
mastery of a primitive medium in atrociously difficult circumstances, his feeling for 
“absolute” photography, his admirable esthetic, and his sense of the significant subject 
are well documented. Many of the photographs are superb, some remain unsurpassed 
today; those of the Yellowstone in particular are magnificently reproduced. A litte 
further search, however, would occasionally have been wise: Jackson made better pic- 
tures of Laguna Pueblo, for instance, than those reproduced here. The editing is care- 
less, sometimes unpardonably so. A surprising number of plates are incorrectly dated; 
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some, for instance the Thousand Mile Tree, are incorrectly located; some, for instance 
(and surprisingly) Bridal Veil Falls, are incorrectly identified. Others are run into the 
text in such a way as to suggest that they were made at the time under discussion 
when certainly they were not. The narrative gets its geography wrong in a number 
of places, contains a' handful of historical misconceptions and a few errors of fact, and 
is superficial in its understanding of the frontier actions with which it deals. Its ac- 
count of Jackson himself is thoroughly reliable but lacks the gusto of the autobiography 
which he wrote when he had passed ninety. Bernard DeVoro, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 


HISTORIC MIDWEST HOUSES. By John Drury. (Minneapolis, University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1947, pp. 246, $5.00.) Middlewesterners who appreciate the historical in- 
terest of their own region will be glac to have this collection of sketches of eighty- 
seven houses gathered from twelve states. The volume is something of a pioneer, and, if 
it leads to a wider appreciation of our historic buildings and helps to secure their 
preservation, it will have performed a service for which many will be thankful. The 
author, interested in old houses as “appealing relics of great men and women” follows 
what he calls a “biographical approach.” The assortment selected includes the homes 
of presidents, generals, old settlers, writers, bandits, and other classifications. The 
authors of best-sellers are especially well represented. While the subjects are grouped 
chronologically under states, and each group covered by an introductory paragraph, the 
whole provides little sense of historical continuity. Possibly this could have been 
achieved only if many more examples had been included. There were plenty of good 
ones left out. His sources are seldom cited, but it is evident that the author has used 
them hastily and without much criticism, after the current newspaper style of reporting. 
For instance, the Cahokia Courthouse is called “Illinois” most historic building,” 
whereas there are very few facts known about it, including the date of construction, 
and none of them imposing. The account was derived from a particularly syrupy piece 
published years ago. It relates how Captain Jean Baptiste Saucier, a French army 
engineer, after designing and completing the Fort de Chartres, liked the region so 
well that he settled comfortably in this building in 1763, “accorded the highest respect 
and consideration by the entire community.” Actually, an official letter in the Paris 
archives shows that Saucier died in 1757, well betore the completion of the fort, leaving 
his widow and a numerous family in distress. Although architectural analysis is given 
a minor place, Mr. Drury occasionally attempts to classify his subjects stylistically. 
Unfortunately, there was not available a single comprehensive reference work on 
American architecture of the nineteenth century which he could have used. Even so, 
it is not necessary to call the wooden mantlepieces of the Menard house at Kaskaskia 
“French” or to declare the Baum-Longworth-Sinton-Taft house in Cincinnati an ex- 
ample of the Greek Revival fashion. CHARLES PETERSON, St. Louis, Missouri 


ARKANSAS IMPRINTS, 1821-1876, Edited by Albert H. Allen, (New York, R. R. 
Bowker for Bibliographical Society of America, 1947, pp. xx, 236, $6.50.) 


SILVER KINGS: THE LIVES AND TIMES OF MACKAY, FAIR, FLOOD, AND 
O'BRIEN, LORDS OF THE NEVADA COMSTOCK LODE. By Oscar Lewis, (New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1947, pp. xii, 286, viii, $4.00.) Mr. Lewis is already known for 
three books dealing directly or indirectly with the Comstock, The first was concerned 
with the Central Pacific Railroad, the second with the San Francisco Palace Hotel, 
both of which rested largely on Nevada mining profits, Flis third was a new edition, 
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with an important introduction, of the lode’s chief history by its chief journalist. This 
present work gives the life stories of the four Irishmen who developed the Consolidated 
Virginia and California mines and found the “Big Bonanza,” the greatest of all-time 
silver strikes in richness and quantity. Of the four, Mackay was best known, ablest, 
and most popular. With his bonanza profits he built up the Postal Telegraph and Com- 
mercial Cable systems, while Mrs. Mackay became the first American to cut a swath 
in the society of Paris and London. Fair was capable as mechanic, mine manager, and 
financier. Known as Slippery Jim, he was least popular of all the Comstock’s leading 
figures, a fact of which he was well aware. Yet by dressing and acting the part of a 
jovial miner, and probably at cost of $350,000, in 1880 he won a United States Senate 
seat from bankerish little Sharon. While his daughters married an Oelrichs and a 
Vanderbilt, his sons came to early and bad ends, Chief role of O'Brien was to keep 
peace among the other three at their stormy meetings. Flood's partner in the San 
Francisco saloon from which they started as mining stockbrokers, O'Brien later took 
little part in high finance. Flood, like O’Brien, never lived in Nevada. A shrewd 
financier, he handled the secret stock deals, and later ably headed the firm's bank in 
San Francisco, built to rival that of Ralston, Mills, and Sharon. The fortunes of the 
four were won not only by the bonanza’s richness but by control of mills, lumber and 
water supply, everything but the railroad. Their method was that of Ralston and 
Sharon, Huntington and Stanford, Carnegie, Rockefeller, and the Credit Mobilier— 
as an inside group of managers and shareholders, to reap the chief profits by 
monopolistic contracts and speculative use of inside knowledge. The author does not 
attempt to retell the full story of the Comstock but merely to sketch the careers of four 
leading figures who rode the boom at its peak, and their families. Only two errors of 
fact have been noted, both relatively minor, in a very readable book. Austin E. 
HurcHEson, University of Nevada 
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Lee Sueparp. The New England Society in Cincinnati, Bull. Hist. and Philos. Soc. Ohio, Dec 

Harry R. Stevens. Further Adventures in Refinement: Early Concert Life in Cincinnati, lbid. 

O. D. DonmeLL. The Petroleum Industry in Ohio. Nerthwest Ohio Quar., Oct. 

Indiana’s Constitution. Indiana Hist. Bull., Ozt., Nov. 

CHELSEA L. Lawuis. Prosperity and Hard Times in the Whitewater Valley, 1830-1840. Indiana 
Mag. Hist., Dec. 

FLORENCE L., Graysron. Lambdin P., Milligan—A Knight of the Golden Circle. Ibid. 

Jane Ropman. The English Settlement in Southern Illinois, 1815-1825. Ibid. 

CLYDE E, Henson. Note on the Early Travels of Jahn James Audubon in Southern Ilinois. Jour. 
Illinois State Hist. Soc., Sept. 

Joun H. KRENKEL. Financing the Illinois Internal Improvements. Mid-Am., Oct. 

CHARLES E. PETERSON. Colonial St. Louis, Pert TI. Bull. Missouri Hist, Soc., Oct. 

Annals of the Missouri Historical Society, Part 1. Ibid. 

Vircu C. Brum, The Political and Military Activities of the German Element in St. Louis, 
1859-1861. Missouri Hist, Rev., Jan. 

Rosert M. CrIisLER. Missouri’s “Little Dixie.” Ibid. 

ALBERT Hyma. When the Dutch Came to Michigan. Michigan Alumnus Quar, Rev., Dec, 

FARLE D. Ross, A Yankee-Hawkeye [Leslie M, Shaw, 1848-1932]. Paltmpsest, Dec. 

Jacob A, SwIsHER. The Corn Gospel Trains [-904-1905]. Ibid., Nov. 

Id. Floods in Iowa. lowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., Oct, 

Harrison Jonn “PHORNTON. Coeducation at the State University of Iowa. Ibid, 

EINAR Haucen. A Norwegian Calendar Stick in Wisconsin. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Dec. 

OLur Erricson. Olaf Erickson, Scandinavian Frontiersman [H]. Zid. 

CARLTON C. QuaALEY. Territorial History: A Bibliographical Note. Minnesota Hist., Dec, 

Marion Ramsey Forness, Governor Ramsey and Frontier Minnesota: Impressions from His 
Diary and Letters. Ibid. 

Waro W. Braven, William E. Borah’s Years in Kansas in the 1880's. Kansas Hist. Quar., Nov. 

Beruiw B. CHAPMAN. Charles Curtis and the Kaw Reservation. Ibid, 

A. R. Ross. Indian Raids in Colorado, 1875. Colorado Mag., Nov. 

Epwarp T. BoLLINGER. Surveying for the Moffat Railroad. Ibid., Sept, Nov. 

ELLswortH ©. Mrrick. A History of Mining Machinery Manufacture in Colorado. Ibid., Nov. 

ANN Woopsury Haren, Frontier Humor. Ibid., Sept. 

GirBERT C. Frre. South Dakota’s Rural Credit System: A Venture in State Socialism, 1917- 
1946, Agric. Hist., Oct. 

E. H. Linzee. Registration and Drawing for Opening of Kiowa and Comanche Country, 1901. 
Chron. Oklahoma, Autumn. 

I. N. McCasu. History of Phillips University. 15d. 

CAROLYN THomas Foreman. Israel G. Vore and Levering Manual Labor School, Ibid. 

Frep S. Ciryron, M.D. The First Hospital and Training School for Nurses in the Indian Terri- 
tory, now Oklahoma. 1bid, 

GILBERT C., Fire. Oklahoma’s Reconstruction League: An Experiment in Farmer-Labor Politics. 
Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 

J. Orin OLIPHANT. The Cattle Herds and Ranches of the Oregon Country, 1860-1890. Agric. 
Hist., Oct, 

Tuomas R. GARTH, JR. Waiilatpu after the Massacre [1848], Pacific Hist. Quar,, Oct. 

Rosert G. Comeeys. Country Banking in Eastern Washington: A Case Study. Pacific Northwest 
. Quar., Oct. 

F. Westey Watts. Urbanism and the Methodist Church in Western Washington, 1890-1915. 
Ibid. 


DocuMENTS 
D. C. CormIrr and RoBerTA CorBrrr. Papers from the Spanish Archives Relating to Tennessee 
and the Cid Southwest, 1783-1800, No. XI. East Tennessee Hist. Soc. Pubs., no. 19, 1947. 
WeymouTH T. Jorpan. George W. Campbell’s Journal of the French Spoliations Claims Com- 
mission, 1832-1835, Ibid, 
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The Expeditions of Major General Samuel Hopkins up the Wabash, 1812: The Letters of Cap- 
tain Robert Hamilton. Indiana Mag. Hist., Dec. 

WiLLiam G. Bex. Nicholas Hesse, German Visitor to Missouri, 1835-1837, Part VI. Missour: 
Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Peaip D, Jorpan. A Wit Looks at Old Fort Ripley. Minnesota Hist., Dec. 

Letters of Julia Louisa Lovejoy, 1856-1864, Part III, 1858. Kansas Hist. Quar., Nov. 

EDwARD R. DeZurko. A Report and Remarks on Cantonment Leavenworth. Ibid, 

ÁnctE Deno, The Diary of Charles Hazelrigg [1891-93]. Chron. Oklahoma, Autumn. 
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James S. Cunningham 


GENERAL 


EL CABALLO EN SANTA FE EN TIEMPOS DE LA COLONIA. Por Agustin 
Zapata Gollán. [Publicaciones del Departamento de Estudios Etnograficos y Coloniales, 
No. 5.] (Santa Fé, Argentina, Departamento de Estudios Etnograficos y Coloniales, 
1947, pp. 105.) Doctor Zapata Gollan, the author not only of this fifth monograph 
of Santa Fé’s Department of Colonial and Ethnographic Studies but of the preceding 
four as well, contends that the province of Santa Fé was the first center in Argentina 
of a flourishing livestock industry, which included both horses and cattle, and that the 
industry spread from this center to the rest of Argentina, to what later became 
Uruguay, and to Chile. He deals with the breeding and branding of horses and with 
their utilization in the cattle industry, in war against the Indians, and as a means 
of transportation. His work is based largely upon materials in the archives of Santa Fé 
and in the national archives of Argentina, but he relies to some extent on secondary 
works, especially Emilio Coni’s Historia de las vaquerias del Rio de la Plata (Madrid, 
1930). He points cut that the livestock industry early fell under the control of a few 
officials and aristocrats, that the stealing of horses and cattle soon became an important 
phase of the industry, with the Indians prominent among the thieves, and that Negro 
and mulatto slaves were often employed to guard and feed the animals. J. Fren 
Rippy, University of Chicago 


CORRESPONDENCIA DEL CONSUL DE FRANCIA EN SANTO DOMINGO. 
Ediciones y notas de E. Rodriguez Demorizi. Vol, II, 1846-1850. [Archivo General 
de la Nación, Vol. IX.] (Ciudad Trujillo, Editora Montalvo, 1947, pp. 330.) 


ARTICLES 


RAFAEL Girar. Una obra maestra del teatro maya. Cuadernos Americanos (México, D. F.), Nov. 

José ALFREDO HERNÁNDEZ. Estancias y prestancia de la mujer peruana del Imperio. Univ. 
Antioquia, Sept. 

JuLián SANTISTÉBAN CcHoaA. El CCL aniversano de la Universidad de San Antonio Abad del 
Cuzco. Rev. Univ. (Cuzco), nos. 90-91, 1946. 

Jorce Cornejo BourowcLE. Huakaypata, la Plaza Mayor del Viejo Cuzco. Ibid. 
Nereo Ropricvez BARRAGAN. Apuntes para la Historia y la Geografía de la ciudad de Salinas en 
el Estado de San Luis Potosí. Bol. Soc. Méx. Geog. Estadística (México, D. F.), Mar., 1947. 
ManuEL Diécues Juror. Proceso histórico da economia acucareiro no Brasil. Brasil Agucareiro 
(Rio de Janeiro), June, July. 

Px. AGNELO Rossi. A Ação Biblica Protestante no Brasil. Rev. Ecclesiástica Brasileira (Petrópolis), 
Mar., 1947. 

MerLE E. Simons, Una polémica sobre la independencia de Hispano América. Ibid. 
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Horacio CarLLeT-Bols. La litografía y el grabado en los relatos de las expediciones científicos 
de fines del siglo xvi y principios del siglo xix al Rio de la Plata y América. Bol. Depart. 
Estud. Etrog. Coloniales (Santa Fe), Aug. 

APOLINAR TEJERA. Caonabo y Manicaotex. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), nos. 52-53, 
1947. 

CarLos GoNzALEZ SoLas. Notas sobre la generación de 1898. Ábside (México, D. F.), 1947, no. 3. 

H. PoLakowskY. La América Central y la Canal Panamá (Separata de la “Revue Coloniale Inter- 
nacionale,” tomo III, 1886. Amsterdam. 7. H. de Bussy). Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica, Jan., 
1947. 

Ricarpo Marquez. El Mariscal La Mar. Ibid. 

In Our Hemisphere—XI. Three South American Rivers. Bull, Pan Am. Union, Nov. 

DanieL Cosío ViLLEGAS. México y los Estados Unidos. Cuadernos Americanos, Nov. 

GaL. E. Lerráo DE CARvVALHO. Dia-Panamericano. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Brasileiro (Rio de 
Janeiro), Apr., 1946. 

RAFAEL HELIODORO VALZE. Sumaria historia del Panamericanismo. Pan América (Buenos Aires), 
June. 

B. Sanín Cano. América Hispaña y la UNESCO, Rev. América (Bogotá), Oct. — 

ALFONSO ReYEs. Los Autos Sacramentales en España y América. La Nueva Democracia, July. 

José Honório Ropricuss. Significação cultural de história. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Brasileiro, Apr., 
1946. 

B. Sanin Cano. Giovanni Papini y la cultura latinoamericana. Rev. La Habana, Aug. 

Pepro Emio Cot. Selección de páginas literarias. Bol, Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), Jan., 1947. 

RusseLL H. Firzcrsson. Glossary of Latin American Constitutional Terms. Hispanic Am. Hist. 
Rev., Aug. 

Epwin Ryan. What Is “Latin America”? Americas, Apr., 1947. 


DOCUMENTS 


Corsarios en los siglos xvi y xıx (25 documentos). Rev. Arch. Nac. Peru, XVIII, 1945-46. 


INDEXES, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ARCHIVE GUIDES 


Boletin bibliografico (Lima), June. 

CLADO RIBEIRO DE Lessa. As bibliotecas brasileiras dos tempos coloniales. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. 
Brasileiro (Rio de Janeiro), Apr., 1946. 

Indice del Ramo de Tierras. Volúmenes 1647 a 1658 (continúa). Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, 
D. F.), July. 

Epitome de la imprenta en México, 1539-1810 (Pzginación fuera de texto). Ibid. 

Indice del Ramo Universidad (Paginación fuera de texto). Ibid. 

Indice del Ramo Provincias Internas (Paginación fuera de texto). Ibid. 

José Honório RoprIGUES. A historiografía na Revista do Instituto Arqueológico e Cogia de 
Pernambuco. Provincia de São Pedro (Rio de Janeiro), Dec., 1946. 

Warr Strewart. Historians and History Writing in Costa Rica. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 

THEODORE E. TREUTLEIN. The Tablas Geografico-Politicas of Humboldt. Ibid., Nov. 

A. Curtis Wicus and FELICIA MILLER. A Survey of Investigations, in Progress and Contem- 
plated, in the Field of Hispanic American History. Ibid. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


ARTICLES 


GEORGE J. UNDREINER. Fray Marcos de Niza and His Journey to Cibola. Americas, Apr., 1947. 

ROBERT S. CHAMBERLAIN. The Early Days of San Miguel de la Frontera. Hispanic Am. Hist. 
Rev., Nov. 

Joaquin MzaDE. El adelantado Francisco de Garay. Bol. Soc. Méx. Geog. Estadistica (México, 
D. F.), Mar., 1947. 
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RaFraEL MONTEJANO Y ÁQUÉADA. La erección de la diócesis de San Luis Potosí y sus diversas 
demarcaciones geográficas. Ibid. 

ALBERTO María Carreño, Don Fray Alonso de Montufar—Segundo Arzobispo de México. 
Abside (México, D. F.), 1947, no. 3. 

ALFONSO ZAHAR VERGARA. Fray Juan de Gaona y el colegio de Santa Cruz de Santiago, en el 
barrio de Tlaltelolco. Filosofía y Letras (México, D. F.), Apr., 1947. 

Herzert E. Borron, The West Coast Corridor. Proc. dm. Philos. Soe, XC, no. 5. 

Raymonp L, Ler. Grain Legislation in Colonial Mexico. Hispanic dm. Hist. Rev., Nov. 

Irvine A. Leonarp. On the Mexican Book Trade, 1683. Ibid., Aug. 

El naufragio del “Hawkins.” Bol. Arch. Nac. Cuba (La Habana), 1945-46. 

VERNETTE SNYDER RipLeY, The San Fernando Pass and the Pioneer Traffic That Went over It. 
Hist. Soc. So. California Quar., Mar., 1947. 

Irvine McKerx. The Beginnings of California Wine Growing. Ibid. 


DocuMENTS 


La feria de Jalapa en 1729. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. Méx. (México, D. F.), July. 

Informe sobre pulquerías y tabernas el año de 1784 (concluye). Ibid, 

Epoca Colonial: Plan de Arbitrios del Ayuntamiento de León, 1814. Rev. Acad. Geog. Hist. 
Nicaragua (Managua), Aug. 

Plan de Arbitrios del Ayuntamiento de Managua, 1814. Ibid. 

Plan de Arbitrios del Ayuntamiento de Rivas, 1814. lbid, 

Bando de Buen Gobierno, mandado publicar por Sor. Mariscal de Campo D. Carlos de Urrutia, 
Gobernador, Intendente y Capitán General de la parte española de esta isla. Bol. Arch. Gen, 
Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), nos. 52-33, 1947. 

Documentos del informe del Presidente y Capitán General Interino—Batallon de Santo Domingo— 
Fortificaciones. Ibid. 

Proclama a los dominicanos por Ramón Power (1809). Clío (Ciudad Trujillo), July, 1946. 

Martí (Documentos para su vida). Bol. Arch. Nac. Cuba, 1945—46. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


ELLA DUNBAR TEMPLE. La Descendencia de Huayna Capac. Mercurio Peruano (Lima), Mar., 

. 1947. 

Demitrio Ramos. Apuntes para la biografía del Virrey de Nueva Granada, Don José Solís. Bol. 
Hist, Antig. (Bogotá), Jan., 1947. 

ENRIQUE DE GANDÍA, Las ideas políticas de Hernandarias de Saavedra. Bol. Depart. Estud. Etnog. 
Coloniales (Santa Fe), Aug. 

J. Luis Trenti Rocamora. El santafesino Antonio Fuentes de Arco, autor de la primera pieza 
teatral que se conoze, Ibid. 

Francisco M. Ferrer. Una institución juridica de la colonia. El juzgado general de bienes de 
difuntos. 1bid, 

Lazaro PLURY. Las misiones católicas en suelo santafesino. Ibid. 

NicoLÁs FasoLINO, Santa Fe jura a Carlos III Por Rey de España y de las Indias. Rev. Oficial 
Junta Provincial Estud. Hist, Santa Fe, July. 


L:OCUMENTS 


Documentos del Archivo de Indias: Peticiones y memoriales al Consejo (1591). Bol. Hist. Antig. 
(Bogotá), Jan., 1947. 

Documentos de Hernandarias de Saavedra. Bol, Depart. Estud. Etnog. Coloniales (Santa Fe), 
Aug, 

Tres documentos de Diez de Andino, Goberrador de Paraguay. Ibid. 

Rosert $, SMITH. A Peruvian Donativo Gracioso in 1717. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 
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BRAZIL 


ÁFTICLES 


CarLos DANTE DE Morals. Tapes e Guaranis sob o Regime Jesuistico. Provincia de São Pedro 
(Rio de Janeiro), Dec., 1946. 

Frer SAMUEL Terreroo, O.F.M. Subsidios para a História da Ordem III de S. Francisco em 
Minas [cont.]. Rev. Ecclesiástica Brasileira (Petrópolis), June. 

AFonso Costa. Genealogia baina. Rev. Inst. Geog. Brasileiro (Rio de Janeiro), Apr., 1946. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 


NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


ARTICLES 


HaroLp A. EIERCK, JR. Pedro Gual and the Patriot Effort to Capture a Mexican Port, 1816. 
Hispanic Am. Hist, Rev., Aug. 

WiLLIAM Spence ROBERTSON. The Memorabilia of Agustín de Iturbide. Ibid. 

Rares W. Haskins. Juan José Flores and the Proposed Expedition against Ecuador, 1846-47. 
Ibid. 

Luis BaraHowa, Visión interna del Campesino Soames Fin. Rev. Arch, Nac. Costa Rica, 
Jan., 1947. 

Luis Cartin (GONZALEZ, Bruno von Natzmer, coronel de filibusteros en Nicaragua. Ibid. 

SOLFONIAS SALVATIERRA. Los ferrocarriles de Ngatapa: Rev. Acad. Geog. Hist. Nicaragua 
(Managua), 1947, no. 2. 

La primera Misión Diplomática de El Peru en Nicaragua, 1850, Ibid.’ 

RoLAND F. Dickey. Saints and New Mexico, New Mexico Quar. Rev., Autumn, 1947. 

Juan Jerez VILLAREAL. El caracter de Máximo Gómez. América (La Habana), July. 

J. Frep Rippy, German Investments in Guatemala. four. Bus. Univ. Chicago, Oct. 


DocuMENTS 


D. Macxenziz Brown, A Petition from Alpheus B. Thompson to Governor Victoria. California 
Hist. Soc. Quar., Sept. 

J. N. Bowman. The Third Map of Yerba Buena. Ibid. 

Documentos sobre la Revolución de 1869. Ree. Acad. Geog. Hist. Nicaragua, 1947, no. 2. 

Partes de operaciones del ejército libertador Ce Cuba. Guerra de Independencia 1895 a 1898. 
Bol. Arch. Nac. Cuba (La Habana), 1945-46. 

Discursos históricos. Monseñor A.A. Nouel, 1862-1937 (Colección de Emilio Rodríguez Demorizi). 
Clié (Ciudad Trujillo), July, 1946. 

El Testamente del Padre Peralta y documentos sobre el legado para enseñanza, Rev. Arch. Nac. 
Costa Rica, lan., 1947. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


ADÁN Sañoríc. Boceto de la vida del Libertador Simón Bolívar. Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica, 
Jan., 1947. 

WiLniam H. Gray. Bolfvar’s Conquest of Guayaquil. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 

Episodios de la vida de Bolívar, Rev. Soc. Bolivariana Venezuela (Caracas), Apr., 1947. 

Mario A. Tezanos Pino. Recursos extraordinarios de la Guerra de Independencia-—Las donaciones 
y los empréstitos forzosos. Rev, Ciencias Econ. (Buenos Aires), Mar., 1947. 

NicorÁs Garcra Samupio, Pedro Bonaparte (Su viaje a Colombia en 1832). Bol. Hist. Antig. 


(Bogotá), Jan., 1947. 
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Jorce F. Friess, El General Paz y Ja mcral política. Rev. Argentina Estud. Políticos (Buenas 
Aires), Mar., 1945. 

Luis ALBERTO Canpiora, Coronel José Maria Aguirre. Rev. Oficial Junta Prov. Estud, Hist. 
Santa Fe (Argentina), July. 

José Hernandez. Vida del General Don Angel V, Peñalosa (a) “El Chacho” [cont.]. Ibid. 

Leoncio GIANELLO. El Aciago Diciembre [cont.]. Ibid. 

CLEMENTINO S. Parepes, El Monumento a los Constituyentes de 1853. Ibid. 

Raut A. Ruiz y Ruiz. El General Arenales. Ibid. 

Junio CaiLLer-Bois, Nuevos documentos soore “Una Excursión a los Indios Ranqueles.” Bol. Acad. 
Argentina Letras (Buenos Aires), Jan., 1947. 

JUAN DE GARGANTA, La política de la obra de José Ascunción Silva. Rev. América (Bogotá), Oct. 

Gustavo WiLLs RICAURTE. Momentos estalares de la historia colombiana. Ibid. 

Wayne D. Rasmussen. Agricultural Colonization and Immigration in Venezuela, 1810-1860, 
Agric. Hist., July. 

WILLIAM S. Sroxes. The Land Laws of Honduras. Ibid. 

A. F. ZIMMERMAN. Trade and Technical Education in Chile: Its History and Present Status. 
Historian, Spring, 1947. 

Junio César Joser. Síntesis interpretativa del desarrollo histórico de Chile durante el siglo xx 
(conclusión). Atenea (Santiago, Chile), Aug. 


DocuMENTS 


Cartas del Doctor Nuñez al General González Osman, 1881. Bol. Hist. Antig. (Bogota), Jan., 
1947. i 
ALFREDO Esrévez. La Universidad de Buenos Aires en la educación pública Argentina, Docu- 

mentos para su historia. Rev, Univ, Buenos Aires, July, 1946. 


BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 


Dipto LA. pa Costa. Companha da Independência do Brasil. Almirante Cochrane [cont.]. Rev, 
Maritima Brasileira, Apr., 1947. 

EVERARDO DE VASCONCELLOS. Aventureiros no Brasil. Ibid. 

LEonEL MacaLmáes, Historia de inflação. Vozes de Petrópolis, July. 

TENENTE-CORONEL Freperico Roxbon. Colonização nacional, o magno problema Brasilei. Rev. 
Brasileira de Estatistica, Oct., 1946. 


“o. + + Historical News . . . . 


The Sixty-Second Annual Meeting 


Taz sixty-second annual meeting of the American Historical Association took 
place in Cleveland, Ohio, on December 27, 28, and 29, 1947, with headquarters in 
the Hotel Cleveland. Some fourteen affiliated societies, not to include special groups 
within the Association, met concurrently. A total of thirty-six sessions, exclusive 
of business meetings, was devoted to historical subjects ranging over the entire 
field of history. In spite of postmasters who, in the midst of an unprecedented 
volume of holiday mail, laid aside the programs for post-Christmas delivery, and of 
an extraordinary fall of snow in the northeastern states, which paralyzed traffic for 
the first day and a half of the meeting, something over eight hundred members 
registered their attendance and upwards of two hundred others attended the 
sessions, 

The meeting opened Saturday morning, December 27, with four concurrent 
sessions devoted, respectively, to the Middle Ages, English history, Russian his- 
tory, and early American history. At the first of these, entitled “Aspects of the 
Middle Ages,” August Charles Krey af the University of Minnesota served as 
chairman. The first paper, “Post-war Ccllapse and Rehabilitation in Genoa, 1149- 
62,” by Hilmar Carl Krueger, University of Cincinnati, centered on the five years 
1149-54 when the Genoese made a radical shift in their government personnel 
amounting to “political and financial collapse” following costly wars. Rehabilita- 
tion was accomplished by the restoraticn of the customary ruling families, 

The second paper, “Erfurt Schools and Scholars in the Thirteenth Century,” 
by Gray Cowan Boyce, Northwestern University, presented a vivid picture of the 
cultural life and organization of Erfurt at the end of the thirteenth century, noting 
a progressive development in the organization of masters and scholars foreshadow- 
ing the formal establishment of the university a century later. The discussion was 
opened by James Lea Cate, University of Chicago, whose comments, enlivened with 
characteristic wit and humor, expressed both appreciation and penetrating criticism. 

The general discussion which followed was widely shared. Professor Krueger’s 
paper, growing out of a study upon which he and his students were currently 
engaged, invited and received the criticism which a seminar report merits, Many 
questions were raised about the relation of public and private finance as indexes 
of prosperity. Professor E. G. Schwiebert of Wittenberg College paid a high 
tribute to the paper of Professor Boyce as a synthesis of material drawn from a 
wide range of sources, laws, chronicles, literature, and geography. 

The second session, concerned with “Religious Dissent: A Central Theme 
in English History,” was presided over by Donald O. Wagner, chief historian, 
Army Medical Library, Washington, D. C. Kenneth S. Cooper, of George Pea- 
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body College for Teachers, presented the first paper, “Dissent as Heresy.” Broadly 
speaking, Mr. Cooper set forth two tenets: that English Protestantism consciously 
identified itself with Lollardy and, even beyond this identification, sought to 
identify itself with a body of dissent as old as Rome itself; and that English 
Protestant dissenters from the time of Henry VIII to that of the Wesleys were, in 
the main, no advocates of the cult of progress, their proposals for change being 
only to the end of restoring the golden age of the primitive, apostolic church. 
Hence, “among the radicals, the dissenter stands as a reactionist (in the broad 
sense of that word), not a progressive, and his point of view provides an interesting 
survival of the golden age commonly held by western peoples prior to the seven- 
teenth century.” 

The second paper of this session, “Dissent as Crime,” was presented by Charles 
I. Mullett of the University of Missouri. Asserting that “the history of Protestant 
Dissent, 1660-1828, is the evolution from outlawry to citizenship,” Professor Mul- 
lett traced this evolution from the Clarendon Code to the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts, pointing out that throughout the era dissent was labeled as crime 
by Conformists and that the resultant denial of rights and privileges to the Dis- 
senter elements affected the whole life of Britain. 


Cut off from most professions, which were thereby somewhat impoverished, Dis- 
senters turned to business and the colonies [said Professor Mullett]. Cut off from 
universities they developed educational facilities of their own, partly to make a 
living, more to perpetuate their ideals. Here they welcomed the new philosophy 
and science and new techniques in teaching; such arsenals of revolutionary ideas 
at once excited mob attacks and rationalist approval. Cut off from civic rights 
and privileges Dissenters worked assiduously for toleration and democracy; and 
that great area of political theory, church and state, would lose half its crop and 
most of its interest were it not for dissent. Despised and rejected by both it none- 
theless had a tremendous impact on each. 


And, among other arresting conclusions, the author stated that we “must entirely 
‘reject Laski’s description of the years from Locke to Bentham as ‘an era of stagna- 
tion’ in political thought.” The discussion which followed, led by Palmer Throop 
of the University of Michigen: and Grace Cockroft of Skidmore College, was 
spirited, characterized by much appreciation of thought-provoking interpretations 
of the papers. 

The third session of Saturday morning was entitled “Russian Isolationism in 
the Light of History.” Professor A. Lobanov-Rostovsky of the University of 
Michigan served as chairman and, as it happened, also gave an extemporaneous 
address on Russian isolationism in place of Anatole G. Mazour, who was snow- 
bound in the East and whose scheduled paper, “Curtains in the Past,” was not 
presented. Professor Lobanov-Rostovsky pointed out that isolationism, or a critical 
approach to Western culture, is an age-old trend in Russian history dating from 
the separation of the Greek Orthodox and the Roman Catholic churches; that it 
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was fostered by the Mongol conquest of Russia; that the veneer of westerniza- 
tion acquired by the Russian upper classes in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies failed to overcome all Russian suspicion of the West; that nineteenth century 
Slavophiles adopted a Spengler-like attitude towards Western civilization; and that 
though Lenin was a Westerner and Sovietism an outgrowth of Westernism, the 
Slavophile attitude has re-emerged in a new guise since World War II so that it is 
not yet clear which of the two trends may gain the upper hand in Russia. 

Professor Stuart R. Tompkins of the University of Oklahoma presented the 
second paper on “The Fate of the Russian Bible Society, a Case of Religious 
Xenophobia.” Expressing surprise that the Russian Bible Society came into exist- 
ence as a result of missionary activities of agents of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society—inasmuch as the purposes of this organization and its foreign origin 
would scarcely appear to recommend it to Orthodox Russia—Professor Tompkins 
showed that the Russian Bible Society owed its being to the religious experiences 
peculiar to Tsar Alexander I and to the fears generated by the Napoleonic invasion 
of 1812. As the tsar came to formulate Lis grandiose scheme for introducing Chris- 
tian principles into the conduct of inte-national relations (in the Holy Alliance), 
he also conceived the notion of applying similar principles in domestic affairs. 
To implement the latter end, the Russian Bible Society was given lively tsarist 
support for a time (1816-1820), and it developed nearly two hundred auxiliaries 
in Russia and in Siberia, translated the Bible into some twenty-six different Rus- 
sian languages and dialects, and distributed about one million copies of the Bible 
or parts of iz in Russia. But the Roman Catholic Church had protested its activities, 
and the Russian Orthodox Church objected both to the Bible Society and to the 
tsarist “Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Public Instruction,” created in 1817. 
When, in 1820, the fear of revolution effected a profound change in the tsar’s 
attitude, the enemies of the Bible Society had little difficulty in poisoning Alex- 
ander’s mind against its religious and educational activities. In 1824, Alexander 
abolished the hated dual ministry, and, in the June following the December Revolu- 
tion, Nicholas I abolished the Russian Bible Society. Native forces thereafter 
succeeded in asserting themselves against alien influences, and Slavophilism 
emerged triumphant. 

Discussion of the above papers was scheduled to be led by Professors Michael 
Karpovich of Harvard University and Warren B. Walsh of Syracuse University. 
However, as Professor Karpovich was delayed in arriving at the meeting, Professor 
F. S. Rodkey of the University of Illinois opened the discussion, which was con- 
tinued by Professor Karpovich upon the latter’s arrival. The leaders, assisted by 
members of the audience, turned their discussion about the preconceived patterns 
of such Russian theorists as Prince Odoevsky and Danilevsky, the efficacy of the 
“Nicholas System,” and the failure of both ideology and police methods to keep 
Russian intellectuals out of touch with contemporary western European thought. 
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' The fourth and last session held during the first half-day of the meeting was 
devoted to “Early American History.” Verner W. Crane of the University of 
Michigan was chairman, and Carl Bridenbaugh, director of the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture at Williamsburg, read the only paper, entitled “The 
Neglected First Half of American History.” (See pp. 506-17 above.) A spirited 
discussion followed, led by Merle Curti of the University of Wisconsin and 
Theodore Calvin Pease of the University of Illinois. Unfortunately, however, mem- 
bers of the audience diverted the discussion into problems of high-school instruc- 
tion in American history. 

Four luncheon conferences followed the Saturday morning sessions, each of 
them a joint conference with an affiliated organization, to wit: the History of 
Science Society, the American Catholic Historical Association, the Agricultural 
History Society, and the Society of American Archivists. The first two of these 
groups held luncheons of a social and business nature, with no formal papers, 
whereas‘ the latter two accompanied their luncheon gatherings by an academic 
program. At the joint luncheon conference of the American Historical Associa- 
tion and the Society of American Archivists, William J. Petersen, superintendent 
of the State Historical Society of Iowa, presided as chairman; and Thomas D. 
Clark of the University of Kentucky presented a paper entitled “The Archives of 
Small Business.” 

The joint luncheon conference of the American Historical Association and 
the Agricultural History Society was held with Frederick Merk of Harvard Uni- 
versity as chairman. A. N. Duckham, agricultural attaché of the British Embassy, 
Washington, D. C., presented a paper on “Liberty, Progress and Security: Fifteen 
Centuries of British Agriculture,” an interesting exposition of the interrelatian- 
ship of technological change and sociopolitical organization. 

Only one of the five academic sessions held during Saturday afternoon, De- 
cember 27, was conducted at headquarters in the Hotel Cleveland. This was a 
joint session of the American Historical Association and the American Military 
Institute devoted to the subject of “Writing Contemporary Military History.” A 
number of circumstances combined to produce several departures from the printed 
announcement of this session. Frederic L. Paxson of the University of California, 
who was scheduled to preside, was unable to attend, and Kent Roberts Greenfield, 
chief historian, Department of the Army, Washington, D. C., served in his stead. 
Samuel Eliot Morison of Harvard University and Hugh M. Cole of the Historical 
Division, Department of the Army, had planned to take the principal roles in the 
program; but Professor Morison was delayed by the heavy snow in New Eng- 
land, and did not arrive in time for the session (he presented his remarks Sunday 
evening, following the annual dinner of the Association); and Dr. Cole was forced 
to carry the burden of the topic alone. Discussion was led by General Jacob L. 
Devers, commanding general, Army Ground Forces, and Sidney Painter of the 
Johns Hopkins University. General Ira C. Eaker, formerly deputy commanding 
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general and chief of. air staff, Army Air Forces, who was scheduled to take part 
in the discussion, was unable to be present. 

A joint session of the American Historical Association and the Agricultural 
History Society was held Saturday afternoon at the Western Reserve Historical 
Society Library. Rodney C. Loehr, director, Forest Products History Foundation, 
Minnesota Historical Society, was in the chair, and three papers were presented, as 
follows: “Agriculture in the Undrainec Basin of Asia,” by George W. Anderson 
of the University of Minnesota”; “The Condition of Rural Economy in North- 
eastern France and the Palatinate, 1815 to 1&30,” by M. L. Flaningam of Purdue 
University; and “Europe’s Recurrent Land Problem,” by V. Alton Moody of 
Iowa State College. An open discussion followed, given over largely to the present- 
day European agrarian situation. 

The Economic History Association elso held a joint session with the American 
Historical Association on Saturday afternoon. This meeting was held in the 
Textile Room of the Cleveland Museum of Art with David Owen of Harvard 
University as chairman. The session was given over to consideration of “Free 
Trade in the Nineteenth Century.” Richard W. Hale, jr., of the Roxbury Latin 
School, presented a paper on “The Political Economy Club and Free Trade”; 
and H. Donaldson Jordan of Clark University discussed “The Repeal of the 
British Corn Laws.” Robert B. Eckles of Purdue University was leader of the 
discussion. 

“Cultural History of the Cld Northwest” was the theme of a joint session of 
the American Historical Association and tke Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation held Saturday afternoon in the auditorium of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art. The chairman was Carl.Wittke of Oberlin, substituting for Dwight L. 
Dumond of the University of Michigan, who was ill. Two papers were presented. , 
The first, “Social Effects of the Depression of 1819 in the Old Northwest” by 
Thomas H. Greer of Michigan State College, pointed out that the principal prob- 
lem of the depression in the Old Northwest was land debt, a problem which was 
solved over a period of years by congressional relief acts and by state laws to pro- 
tect debtors. Probably the most important sccial effect was the crystallization of 
class feeling among the debtor groups, a feeling which assumed a sectional aspect 
in the West and which was expressed by a growing hatred of eastern financial 
interests and the United States Bank. Thus, the ground was prepared for Jack- 
son’s triumph in 1828. The depression brought gloom, but little actual suffering 
to farm households; the general popular reaction was to return to greater frugality, 
industry, and sobriety. 

In the second paper, “The Benevolent Movement,” Arthur R. Kooker of the 
University cf Southern California described the network of interlocking direc- 
torates which existed among the benevolent societies in the territory—and later 
in the state—of Michigan. In that region the pattern was identical to that pro- 
pounded some years ago on a national scale by the late Professor Gilbert H. 
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Barnes: that the reform movements of the 1820’s and 1830' were organized and 
dominated by a small group of Presbyterian clergymen and prominent laymen. 
The moving force and genius of the Michigan scene was John Payne Cleaveland, 
dynamic pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Detroit, This session was 
heavily attended, and an open discussion followed the papers. 

The remaining academic session conducted in the course of Saturday after- 
noon was a joint session of the American Historical Association and the History 
of Science Society. Devoted to “Historical Scholarship and the History of 
Science,” the meeting was held in the Western Reserve Historical Society Museum 
with Dr, Bruno Gebhard, director of the Cleveland Health Museum, presiding. 
Three papers were read: “The History of the Mechanical Arts and the Student 
of Medieval Society,” by Carl Stephenson of Cornell University; “Literary Scholar- 
ship and the History of Science” by Theodore Hornberger of the University of 
Minnesota; and “History without Historical Method: An Example from the 
History of Astronomy, 1741-1941” by John W. Olmstead of the University of 
California, Richard H. Shryock of the University of Pennsylvania, who was sched- 
uled to serve as discussion leader, was unable to attend the meeting, and Francis 
R. Johnson of Stanford University served in his stead. This session, too, was well 
attended, and several persons in the audience participated in the discussion. 

The scheduled activities of Saturday afternoon were brought to an end with 
a business meeting of the American Catholic Historical Association held in the 
Empire Room of the Hotel Cleveland at four o'clock. 

Two dinner sessions were held on Saturday evening and, as facilities of the 
Hotel Cleveland had been engaged by a prior arrangement with another organiza- 
tion, both of them were conducted outside the Association’s headquarters. The 
dinner of the Mediaeval Academy of America was in the Pine Room of the 
Hotel Statler. Charles Howard Mcllwain had planned to be chairman, but he 
found it impossible to attend the meeting and had delegated Joseph R. Strayer of 
Princeton to preside. Professor Strayer, however, was snowbound in the East and 
arrived too late to serve so, at the last moment, Professor A, C. Krey of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota was drafted to act as chairman. Professor Einar Joranson of the 
University of Chicago furnished the intellectual fare in the form of a paper cn 
“The Tradition concerning the Coming of Normans to Italy before 1017.” 

While the above dinner was in progress, the Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation dined in the Euclid Ball Room, also in the Hotel Statler. The president 
of the Association, Ralph P, Bieber of Washington University, was chairman, and 
‘Edward Everett Dale of the University of Oklahoma presented a paper entitled 
“Two American Frontiers.” 

Four sessions had been scheduled for Sunday morning, but one of them, de- 
voted to “Present Problems in Historiography,” was postponed until 1:30 in the 
afternoon. The remaining three were held as originally planned. One was con- 
cerned with “The Far East: Southeast Asia,” with Claude A, Buss of Stanford 
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University as chairman. Three papers were rzad at this session, and the discussion 
which followed was open (z.¢., withou: a prearranged leader). The papers were: 
“The History of Southeast Asia: An Anthronologist's View,” by Eugene C. Wor- 
man, jr., of the Peabody Museum, Harvard University; “Malaya, Racial Harmony 
to Triangular Nationalism,” by Lennox A. Mills of the University of Minnesota; 
and “Distinctive Aspects of Burmese Naticnalism,” by John F. Cady, research 
analyst, Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

Held concurrently with the above session was a joint session of the American 
Historical Association and the Hispanic American group devoted to “Latin Amer- 
ica: Effects of External Pressures in the Seventeenth Century.” Clarence H. Haring 
of Harvard University was chairman, and Engel Sluiter of the University of Cali- 
fornia presented the only paper, entitled “Dutch-Spanish Rivalry in the Caribbean 
Area, 1594-1609.” Discussion was led >y Rcland D. Hussey of the University of 
California at Los Angeles and by Alexander Marchant of Vanderbilt University. 
Miss Irene A. Wright of the Department of State, Washington, D. C., who was 
scheduled to take part in the discussion, was unable to attend the meeting. 

The third meeting held in the course of Sunday morning was a joint session of 
the American Historical Association and the American Catholic Historical As- 
sociation, v/ith attention focused on *Protestants and the Council of Trent.” 
Donald P. Gavin of John Carroll University presided in the absence of the 
Reverend Frederick E. Welfle, S.J., who had been scheduled as chairman. Two 
papers were read; the first, entitled “Papal Efforts toward Protestant Represen- 
tation at Trent,” was presented by Stephan G. Kuttner of the Catholic University 
of America; the second, on “Protestant Reaction to the Council of Trent,” was 
by Wilhelm Pauck of the University of Chicago. The Reverend Edward A. 
Ryan, S.J., of Woodstock College served as the only discussion leader, as Frederick 
C. Dietz of the University of Illinois (who had been scheduled to take part with 
the Reverend Ryan) was forced by other Association business to be absent. The 
session was heavily attended, and a lively discussion from the floor followed upon 
the discussion leader’s remarks, 

Following close upon its Sunday morning session, the Hispanic American 
group held a joint luncheon conference with the American Historical Association— 
the only scheduled luncheon meeting for Sunday. The subject for the conference 
was “Spanish Colonial Culture in the Seventeenth Century.” Philip W. Powell 
of Northwestern University was chairman, and John Tate Lanning of Duke 
University read a paper, entitled “Learning in the Dark Age of the Spanish Em- 
pire,” an entertaining and informative account of the hollowness of the intel- 
lectual life of Spanish America in the seventeenth century. The annual meeting: 
of the Hispanic American group followed, in the course of which measures were 
adopted for strengthening the group in its membership and organization, and in 
its research and publication activities. 

To the four sessions originally inteaded for Sunday afternoon—excluding the 
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annual business meeting of the American Historical Association at 4:30 P.M.— 
was added the session on “Present Problems in Historiography” postponed from 
Sunday morning. This session, planned by its chairman, Jeannette P. Nichols oí 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, with the co-operation of the Social Science Research 
Council of New York City in the preparation of mimeographed copies of the 
papers for the advance distribution to, and for the consideration of, all interested 
persons, was an outgrowth of the publication of the Council's Bulletin 54, prepared 
by a “Committee on Historiography,” of eight members of the American Historical 
Association. lt was devoted wholly to problems arising out of the quest for truth 
in history. Two papers were read. Bert James Loewenberg of Sarah Lawrence 
College, in the first paper on “Some Problems Raised by Historical Relativism,” 
argued that nineteenth century historians, emphasizing a “scientific” concept of 
history, had enhanced “fact” and demeaned concepts, thus tending to banish value 
judgments from critical scholarship; and that, although twentieth century scholars 
pay greater heed to value concepts, they suffer from relativist frailties. James C. 
Malin of the University of Kansas presented the second paper, entitled “Methods 
of Extending the Limits of Certainty.” Professor Malin, repudiating the idea of 
progress and the “uncertainty frame of reference,” affirmed the certainty of knowl- ° 
edge as epistemology, regardless of the method of attaining it. Willson H. Coates 
of the University of Rochester and Stanley Pargellis of the Newberry Library, 
Chicago, led the discussion in which many persons from the audience (more than 
three hundred were in attendance) took part. Two concessions emerged from the 
meeting: that relativists are not always incautious, nor traditionalists wholly fear- 
ful, in the constructive use of the imagination. It appears likely that a revision of 
Bulletin 54 will be undertaken by the Social Science Research Council with the 
aid of a new committee of historians. 

The above session overlapped, to some degree, the four concurrent meetings 
scheduled to open at 2:30 p.m. Sunday. At the first of these, concerned with 
“Aspects of the Ancient World,” Joseph Ward Swain of the University of Illinois 
was chairman. Thomas A. Brady of the University of Missouri read a paper on 
“Some Problems of Hellenistic Isis Worship” in which he emphasized that this 
cult provided an outlet—socia! as well as religious—for the energies of its devotees 
in Greece where most of them, being’ foreigners, were not permitted to take part 
in the official affairs of their cities. Miss Eva M. Sanford of Sweet Briar College 
presented the second paper, entitled “Romans and Provincials in the Late Repub- 
lic,” wherein she presented materials showing the good and bad sides of Roman 
provincial government in the last century of the Republic. Rolf Johannesen of 
Wayne University was leader of the discussion. 

Richard B. Morris of the College of the City of New York was chairman of 
another Sunday afternoon session, this one devoted to “The Era of the American 
Revolution.” Edmund S, Morgan of Brown University read a paper on “Colonial 
Ideas of Parliamentary Power, 1764-1766,” in which he maintained that the 
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distinction between direct and indirect taxation, so often insisted upon by his- 
torians of the Revolution, was seldom made by colonials at the time, as judged by 
the historical evidence extant. E. James Ferguson of the University of Maryland 
presented the second paper of the session, entitled “Foundations of National 
Finance, 1775-1790,” which established important interrelationships between early 
national financial problems and methods and those which had already developed 
in the states themselves. Professors Louise B. Dunbar of the University of Illinois 
and James ©. Wettereau of New York University led the discussion, followed by 
numerous participants from the floor. 

“The American Historical Association and Library of Congress Joint Program 
for Microcopying Historical Source Materials” was the general subject of a session 
under the chairmanship of Edgar L. Erickson of the University of Illinois (Pro- 
fessor Erickson is also chairman of the Committee on Documentary Reproduction 
of the American Historical Association), The chairman opened the session with 
an account of the steps taken by the Committee on Documentary Reproduction, 
with the co-operation of the Library of Congress, to organize a long-range 
microcopying program in materials basic to research in the social sciences and 
‘humanities. Initial emphasis is being placed on materials held abroad and non- 
existent in United States repositories, and an effort is being made to integrate the 
program with the Fulbright Law and to take advantage of opportunities offered 
for microcopying materials in occupied areas. Five brief papers followed. In the 
absence of Verner W. Clapp, chief assistant librarian, Library of Congress, who 
was scheduled to present the first paper, Dan Lacy, assistant director for acquisi- 
tions, Library of Congress, described the efforts of the Library of Congress— 
extending over a period of more than forty years—to acquire reproductions of 
manuscript materials relating to the United States in foreign repositories. Recently 
the program has been broadened to intlude materials other than those relating 
to the United States, both as a means of preserving sources threatened by destruc- 
tion and as a service to American scholarship. But the financial means of the 
Library of Congress are inadequate for the task; it can only assist others along 
the way. 

Walter Johnson of the University of Chicago followed Mr. Lacy with remarks 
on “The Educational Program under the Fulbright Law,” setting forth the basic 
features of the Fulbright program and the governing principles which have been 
agreed upon by the Board of Foreign Scholarships. Frederick S. Rodkey of the 
University of Illinois then presented a paper on “Unfreezing Research Materials 
in the United States: Russian Historical Sources as an Illustrative Example.” 
Professor Rodkey pointed out that source materials for the study of Russian his- 
tory exist in some wealth in a limited number of American repositories; that the 
likelihood of expanding them appreciably in the near future is exceedingly small; 
and that by their reproduction through microcopying they could be made more 
widely available to American scholars. Richard A. Humphrey, assistant chief of 
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the Division of Historical Policy Research, Department of State, continued the 
program with a paper on “Microfilm Deposits Resulting from War-Time Activities 
of the Army, Navy, and Department of State.” Dr. Humphrey revealed that only 
a small portion of the huge quantities of enemy documents discovered have been 
microfilmed; that the State Department microfilmed many documents in order 
not to remove the originals from enemy countries; that the two guiding principles 
in the microfilming of enemy papers were to secure papers useful for prosecution 
of the war and to obtain documents useful for the analysis of enemy policy as it 
led to war; that most of the microfilms are of German materials, with fewer 
Italian and very scanty Japanese sources; and that most of the State Department 
materials are still on the “classified list” and not available for unofficial scholarly 
purposes, The Army and the Navy were primarily concerned with microfilms of 
enemy papers with intelligence and operational value; their collections also include 
materials for training in the armed forces service schools. The Navy, in co- 
operation with the British Admiralty, possesses microfilm copies of the German 
Admiralty records giving a substantially complete operational history of the Ger- 
man Navy from 1840 to 1945. Those of the pre-1930 period are open to unofficial 
researchers. With this major exception, most of the remaining Navy and Army 
microfilms gathered from enemy sources during World War II are on the “classi- 
fied” list, The final paper of this session, “The Problem of Publicity for Research 
Materials in Microfilm” was presented by Louis Knott Koontz of the University 
of California at Los Angeles. Professor Koontz emphasized the desire of the 
Committee on Documentary Reproduction to serve as a clearinghouse for the 
gathering and dissemination of information on the microcopying of all historical 
materials, to set up a workable system of classification of these materials, and to 
work in co-operation with both public and private agencies to the end that ma- 
terials be made available to scholars as widely as possible. 

The last of the Sunday afternoon sessions to be reported was an informal 
discussion conducted by the “Lexington Group” on (1) works in progress, source 
materials, and bibliographies in railway history, and (2) possible bases of co- 
operation between business corporations and professional historians. James J. 
Talman of the University of Western Ontario was chairman of the discussion 
session, and the meeting began with some half-dozen reports on specific develop- 
ments of general interest in railway history. The group then turned its attention 
to problems arising in the preparation of a bibliography of secondary works in 
railway history, a project on which the group has been engaged for more than 
a year. Attention then was directed to the second topic docketed for discussion, 
namely, possible bases of co-operation between business corporations and profes- 
sional historians. 

The annual dinner, followed by the presidential address, in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Cleveland on Sunday evening, December 28, was attended by over 360, 
This session was set in a happy. key by the opening remarks of Professor Donald 
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Barnes, the local arrangements chairman, introducing the presiding officer, Pro- 
fessor John W. Caughey of the University of California at Los Angeles, who 
promptly justified his reputation as a good «election for such an occasion. Preceding 
the presidential address Mr. Ford as Execrtive Secretary announced the award of 
the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fellow:hip of $1,000 to Dr. Lewis Hanke of 
the Hispanic Foundation of the Library o? Congress for his manuscript on “The 
Struggle for Justice in the Spanish Conquest of America,” which will be pub- 
lished later. 

The presidential address by Professo- Thomas J. Wertenbaker on “The 
Molding of the Middle West” was receivec with an interest and attention that has 
now been shared by all the membership who have had opportunity to read it in 
the January issue of the Review. 

“Philosophy of History” was the subjec" of one of five concurrent sessions held 
during Monday morning. As Franklin D. Scott of Northwestern University was 
ill and unable to be chairman, as originaly scheduled, R. F. Arragon of Reed 
College served in that capacity. The first paper, entitled “Civilization vs. Civiliza- 
tions,” was presented by C. E. Nowell cf the University of Illinois. Professor 
Nowell painted masterfully on a broad cznvas. Subjecting to close scrutiny the 
works of such social philosophers as Gchineau, Pareto, Spengler, Wells, and 
Toynbee, he upheld the theory of the existence of a diversity of contemporaneous 
as well as chronologically successive civilizations in human history, as opposed to 
the notion of a single, continuing civilizaton. Although he pointed to some pos- 
sible errors in Toynbee’s classification of civlizations, Professor Nowell could make 
no attempt, within the time limits of his >aper, to supply the criteria for a full 
treatment of this problem which, indeed, was not essential to his argument. The 
theory offered consolation to some, too, whc considered that if our own civilization 
is destroyed by the atomic bomb, or by sorre other horrible instrument of modern 
warfare, another civilization will doubtless: fill the breach and homo (with more 
sapiens, it is hoped) will not perish from the earth. Professor A. E. R. Boak of the 
University of Michigan discussed Professor Nowell’s paper. In general, Professor 
Boak supported Professor Nowell's content on, although he differed in listing the 
civilizations (Professor Boak's list was lorger) and in the definition of charac- 
teristics differentiating one civilization from another. Professor Boak also empha- 
sized the interaction of one civilization upor: another and the occasional absorption 
of a declining civilization by a rising civilization without the complete disappear- 
ance of the tormer. The second paper of -his session was given by Richard V, 
Burks of Wayne University on “Conception of Ideology for Historians.”* Professor 
Burks confined his treatment to Occiden al civilization in modern times. He 
defined a historian’s conception of ideology “as a body of ideas which contains an 


1 Professor Burks's paper will be published in < forthcoming issue of the Journal of the His- 
tory of Ideas. . 
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inclusive interpretation of human destiny and which is accepted by sufficient masses 
of Western mankind to make this interpretation an important factor in inter- 
national politics.” Ideologies, he added, are more or less mythical in character— 
mythical in the sense of being an allegorical expression of vital metaphysical con- 
ceptions not otherwise easily expressed. He arrived at this definition after a com- 
parative analysis of Catholicism, communism, fascism, and democracy as current 
competing ideologies, suggesting that in the splintering of the traditional “unity of 
the Middle Ages” the Protestant Reformation was only the first—and the least 
radical—of a succession of “reformations.” Liberal democracy, communism, and 
fascism were succeeding “protests” against this unity; in reality, they constitute a 
struggle over the character of Western civilization, with as deep a moral fervor 
and calculated cruelty in the secular ideological warfare as ever characterzzed the 
religious wars. Professor Bertram Morris of the department of philosophy of the 
University of Colorado led the discussion of Professor Burks’s paper. He questioned 
whether the term “ideology” was applicable to all of the four examples in the same 
sense—whether there is not a transcendental quality in Catholicism not present in 
secular ideologies—and he insisted that ethical and moral issues could not be 
pushed out of the picture. A lively discussion from the floor ensued, much of its 
usefulness marred by a patent misunderstanding of Professor Burks’s arguments 
and by displays of emotional fervor. 

“Aspects of Modern European History” was the general title of a secord Mon- 
day morning session under the chairmanship of Lawrence D. Steefel of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The principal paper, entitled “Philippe Sagnac and the Causes 
of the French Revolution,” was presented by Louis Gottschalk of the University 
of Chicago, with four persons scheduled to take part in the discussion, namely, 
Frederick B. Artz of Oberlin College, R. R. Palmer of Princeton University, John 
H. Stewart of Western Reserve University, and Beatrice F. Hyslop of Hunter 
College. 

Bert James Loewenberg of Sarah Lawrence College was chairman of the third 
Monday morning session, which was devoted to “American History: The Nine- 
teenth Century, 1865-1914, an Appraisal.” Eric F. Goldman of Princeton Univer- 
sity presented the first paper on “Dilemmas of American Liberalism.” Describing 
the liberal program of about 1900 as “a demand for further democratization of 
governmental machinery; for the more extensive use of governmental powers, par- 
ticularly that of the federal government, in behalf of social reform; and for a 
greater acceptance into the framework of democracy of trade unions, Negroes, 
and the newer immigrants,” Professor Goldman held that American liberals had 
driven Negroes into Pan-Africanism and Jews into Zionism while, at the same 
time, they confused themselves over questions of how to maintain a free society 
while using the national power to effect reform, over the “New Nationalism,” 
economic determinism, relativism, social Darwinism, and the like. In this manner, 


2 Professor Gottschalk's paper will be published in the Journal of Modern European History. 
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liberalism weakened itself so that it supinely surrendered when opposed by strong 
conservative forces in the emergencies of World War I and World War II. 

The second paper of the session was read by Thomas Le Duc of Sarah Law- 
rence College, since removed to the University of Nebraska. Entitled “The Abdica- 
tion of the Intellectual,” Professor Le Duc’s paper set out “to estimate the work 
of the intellectual” and “to inquire how he perceived and how he responded to the 
turbid rush of experience in the Gilded Age and the Progressive Era.” All in all, 
the inquiry led the author to present a drab picture wherein the intellectual, terri- 
fied by the immensity and multiplicity of change in his lifetime, by the “progres- 
sive bankruptcy of moral philosophy,” and by the irrelevance of prevailing social 
theories to prevailing social problems, beat a retreat, consoled himself with 
“melioristic reform,” and essentially abdicated from public responsibility. 

The third paper of the session, “Democracy and Leadership: The Role of 
Parties, 1865-1914,” was presented by Samuel H. Brockunier of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. Intended as a “plea for the study of the institutional framework of demo- 
cratic politics in the United States,” Professor Brockunier’s paper sought also “to 
evaluate the American form of decentralized party and to formulate tests of party 
government in relation to the democratic theorem.” It went on to point out that 
“the test of democracy—how the people get control of the government—can be 
answered realistically only by an analysis of the operation of political parties.” In 
this operation, Professor Brockunier held that “two main traditions, crucial for 
an understanding of the basic flaws in American mechanisms for majority rule, 
have dominated American political thinking. One was the anti-party traditions 
of checks and balances, incompatible with a democratic system of majority rule.... 
The younger tradition, hostile to the first, may be designated as Jacksonian... . 
This is the pro-democratic tradition of Jacksonian localism, likewise incompatible 
with national majority rule by a system of party government.” The first tradition, 
dating from seventeenth century English Whig experience (“a system emphasizing 
mutual distrust” between legislative and executive branches of government), was 
subsequently cast aside in England; but it has survived all attacks in the United 
States to block, not 2 royal control from the top, but a popular control from the 
bottom. The second tradition gave rise to sectional politics, opened the way for 
organized machines, and “in terms of party behavior and party organization, 
sectionalism was simply localism”—a system which catapulted local leaders and 
local issues into the national arena where they were expected to function nationally. 
Professor Brockunier went on to review the post-Civil War failures in the effort 
to create central leadership of the majority party in Congress—by the Joint Com- 
mittee of Reconstruction, by Czar Reed’s “system,” and by presidential leadership, 
especially in the hands of Woodrow Wilson—and concluded that “Democracy 
awaits the creation of a national party leadership unifying the action of the legis- 
lative majority and its administrative agents.” This constitutes “a challenge to. 
new political invention.” Professor Loewenberg, acting both as chairman and 
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discussion leader, pithily summed up the three papers, pointed out their essential 
agreement on the “failure of liberalism,” and concluded, in the words of Professor 
Brockunier, that “we are given the choice between power and majority rule and 
power without majority rule.” 

The fourth session conducted in the course of Monday morning was a joint 
session of the American Historical Association and the Business Historical Society. 
Mr. Lewis B. Williams of the National City Bank of Cleveland was chairman, 
and the: meeting was devoted to “Problems in Writing the History of Large Busi- 
ness Units.” Three papers were presented. The first, entitled “Importance of the 
History of the Large Business Unit,” was by R. W. Hidy of the Business History 
Foundation; the second was by Henrietta M. Larson, also of the Business History 
Foundation, and entitled “Availability of Records”; and the third, by Richard C. 
Overton of Northwestern University was on “The Importance and Techniques of 
Research in Railway History.” An open discussion followed, Considered altcgether, 
the papers served to emphasize the value of business history as a major and growing 
segment of the history of Western civilization, touching upon nearly every phase 
of human endeavor. 

“Aspects of Church History” was the general topic of the fifth and last session 

of Monday forenoon—a joint session of the American Historical Association and 
the American Society of Church History. Ernest G. Schwiebert of Wittenberz 
College, president of the American Society of Church History, was chairman. Two 
papers were read; a third had been scheduled, but Conrad Henry Moehlman cf 
the University of Rochester, who had expected to read a paper entitled “The 
Council of Trent and Today,” was unable to be present. In consequence, William 
Warren Sweet of the University of Chicago gave the first paper, entitled “Left- 
Wing Protestantism in Colonial America.” Professor Sweet argued that radical 
Protestantism was the prevailing religious pattern of eighteenth century colonial 
America because of the influence of radical, non-English, immigrant sects, because 
of the Great Awakening, because of the effects of pioneering, and because of the 
widespread acceptance of the philosophy of John Locke. Roland Bainton of Yale 
University followed, with an account of “Luther’s Struggle for Faith.” The paper 
centered about the fact that Luther’s discovery of justification by faith in 1514 
did not terminate his struggle for religious certainty, a struggle which continued 
throughout the Reformer’s life and was vitally associated with his work. Professor 
Bainton rejected the psychologists’ theory of abnormality in Luther, but he stressed 
that Luther was possessed of a more than ordinary sensitiveness and a strong sense 
of responsibility as the Reformer of Germany. Professor Wilhelm Pauck of the 
University of Chicago was the leader of a spirited discussion. W. E. Garrison cf 
the University of Chicago, who was scheduled to assist in the discussion, was net 
able to attend. 

The luncheon conferences held Monday noon were four in number, three of 
which had scheduled formal papers. The first of these was a luncheon conference 
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of the American Historical Association and the modern European history section. 
Louis R. Gottschalk of the University of Chicago was chairman. After a brief * 
business meeting and a report on the status and future plans for the Journal of 
Modern History by its editor, S. William Halperin, Michael Karpovich of Har- 
vard University presented a paper on “The Problems of State in Russian History.” 
Professor Karpovich noted the danger, in present circumstances, of exaggerating 
the degree to which autocracy or dictatorial rule had been characteristic of Russian 
history in past centuries; he drew a number of analogies between the history of 
Russia and that of west European states, suggested that the centralized state had 
taken form in Russia for much the same reasons as elsewhere in Europe, held that 
Russians had sensed the state to be something alien and superimposed and that in 
consequence they had often demonstrated anarchistic tendencies, and, finally, in- 
sisted that the tsardom had been a changing institution, moving toward the 
legalism and constitutionalism of the West. 

A. second noonday meeting was the joint luncheon conference of the American 
Historical Association and the National Counzil for the Social Studies. Erling M. 
Hunt of Columbia University was chairman of the group. As Howard E. Wilson, 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, was snowbound in New 
York, unable to give his scheduled paper on “Young UNESCO Seen in Historical 
Perspective,” Merle E. Curti of the University of Wisconsin was persuaded to 
speak in place of Dr, Wilson. Professor Curzi spoke informally upon aspects of 
contemporary India, observing that present-day India embraces many stages of 
civilization growth, that many centuries-old movements in western Europe have 
invaded India within the past generation, sich as religious conflict, industrial 
revolution, and nationalism, and that Indians view the United States with admira- 
tion for American material gains mingled with criticism unfavorable to American 
social discriminations, 

Third among the Monday noon sessions was the joint luncheon conference of 
the American Historical Association and the American Association for State and 
Local History. The chairman of the session was Howard H. Peckham, director of 
the Indiana Historical Bureau. Roy F. Nichols of the University of Pennsylvania 
spoke on the question, “Has the Historian Atomic Secrets?” In a speech enlivened 
with many flashes of humor, Professor Nicho-s surveyed the history of Clio since 
World War I, a history of developing confusion and disillusionment on the part 
of the Muse. After World War I Clio took up with sociologists, psychologists, 
journalists and others and came to feel sure that she could tell the truth about 
World War I and abolish future wars. World War II found her disillusioned, torn 
between certitude and relativism, branded a “handmaiden of the social sciences,” 
uncertain whether she was an art, a science, or a philosophy. Professor Nichols 
asserted that history needs to make a new declaration of independence, as it is a 
division of knowledge with character and methods of its own. It should abandon 
some large joint projects and explore microcosms—the historical atom. Herein 
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lies an opportunity for the local historian who, if he will avoid patternless fragmen- 
tation and recognize that even great problems like peace and war boil down to a 
study of community competition and co-operation, can do much to strengthen our 
liberties and our moral values, 

Last of the Monday luncheon meetings was a joint conference of the American 
Historical Association and the Business Historical Society. With Charles W. Moore 
of the SKF Industries, Philadelphia, in the chair, the session was devoted to an 
informal discussion of the general subject treated in the papers of the morning 
session, 2.€., problems in writing the history of large business units. 

The last half-day of the annual meeting was given over to three academic 
sessions and a “General Session of the American Catholic Historical Association” 
devoted to business of the latter organization. Of the academic sessions, the first 
listed in the printed program was a joint session of the American Historical As- 
sociation and the Southern Historical Association. The general theme of the session 
was “Aspects of Southern History since 1865.” James G. Randall of the University 
of Illinois was prevented by illness from serving as chairman, as had been planned, 
and Fred Cole of Tulane University acted in Professor Randall’s stead. Two papers 
were presented. The first, by Fletcher M. Green of the University of North Caro- 
lina, was entitled “Some Features of the Convict-Lease System in the Southern 
States.” Professor Green reviewed the American prison history prior to the Civil 
War, noting that up until that time Southern states subscribed to prison reform 
and instituted such reformed methods as the Auburn system about as widely as 
Northern states had done. But “the Civil War greatly affected the prison policies 
of the Southern states. It halted the development of the penitentiary system, and 
the social, economic, and political unrest of the Reconstruction period fixed the 
lease system upon the South almost to the exclusion of other forms of labor. The 
cruelty and brutality which followed has rarely been equaled in modern times.” 
Destruction of the penitentiaries, increase in the number of criminals, and the 
lack of funds with which to care for prisoners led states to resort to the convict- 
lease system, while railroads, lumbering interests, and other business enterprises 
welcomed the opportunity for cheap labor offered by the system. The Republican 
Reconstruction government turned to it first, and subsequent Democratic govern- 
ments extended it. In general, the lower South leased convicts to private con- 
tractors, although Texas followed a public-account-contract-lease system; and the. 
Carolinas and the “border states” employed modifications of this system. “Outside 
of the South, only Nebraska, New Mexico, and Washington leased convicts to 
private industry.” The convict-lease system precluded prison reform; it led to 
corruption in government and in business and to barbarous cruelties. In time, 
_ criticism of the system led to its abandonment, first in Mississippi (1890), last in 
North Carolina (1933); but Southern penal practices still contain “vestigial evi- 
dence” of the system. 

The second paper of the session, by Francis B. Simkins of Virginia State Teach- 
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ers’ College, was entitled “Religion and the Everlasting South.” Professor Simkins 
emphasized the essential conservatism of religion in the South despite the impact 
of scientific materialism and of liberalism. Even Negroes, though they insisted 
upon separate churches after the Civil War, have conformed to a religious pattern 
similar to that of the whites. This conservatism, said Professor Simkins, led to a 
widespread crusade for reform in the early twentieth century, with church and 
State co-operating to set up prohibition, to suppress red-light districts, to enact 
or to re-enact a variety of blue laws, and to prohibit the teaching of evolution in 
public schools, This crusade culminated in the widespread anti-Catholic and pro- 
prohibition sentiment against Al Smith in the presidential campaign of 1928. 
Clement Eaton of the University of Kentucky led the discussion of the papers. 
With reference to Professor Green’s paper, Professor Eaton suggested that further 
attention to the attitude of Southern people toward the convict-lease system is 
desirable, especially the “apologies” of the contractors, the opposition of free 
labor, the role of reformers, and the place of the system in problems of race rela- 
tions. Professor Eaton agreed with Professor Simkins that “the Protestant religion 
had a powerful hold on Southern people and that its influence was continuously 
exerted toward keeping the South more immune to modernism than were other 
sections of the nation.” However, the discussion leader emphasized the social, as 
opposed to the genuinely spiritual, appeal of churches in the South, and he held 
that “the differences in the religion of the Nerth and South is one of degree rather 
than of kind, and such difference is owing to the predominantly poverty-stricken 
aspect of the South, its ruralism, and its lack of education.” In the main, discussion 
from the floor followed the lead provided by Professor Eaton. 

Second to be listed on the printed program for Monday afternoon was a joint 
session of the American Historical Association and the National Council for the 
Social Studies devoted to “The Biographical Approach to American History.” 
Howard K. Beale of the University of North Carolina was chairman, and three 
papers were read, Arthur S. Link of Princeton University, discussing “Biograph- 
ical Reinterpretations of Recent American History,” referred to the lack of critical 
and original biographies of American leaders since World War I and the con- 
sequent necessity for students of biography in recent American history to center 
their attention upon men and women of the progressive era and World War I. 
Professor Link’s opinion was that biographers, especially since 1931, tend to be 
liberals and progressives with few “willing to defend the conservative philosophy.” 

Marion Dargan of the University of New Mexico presented the second paper 
of the session, entitled “The Biographical Approach to Teaching American His- 
tory.” Professor Dargan cited the extraordinary success of Carl Russell Fish’s 
pioneering in the biographical approach te American history at the University 
of Wisconsin, and he went on to cite advantages of the method. The biographical 
approach furnishes a novel attack upon an old subject, with new books, many of 
which are of outstanding literary quality, with new and often contradictory points 
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of view (thereby supplying teachers and students with excellent opportunities for 
the development of sound critical faculties), and with an unusually wide choice 
of topics and types, thus enabling a student to follow his own bent of mind with 
resultant reading habits which more often linger beyond the classroom. 

Miss Ruth Anderson of Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Connecticut, reac 
the final paper of the session, entitled “The Teaching of Biography in the High 
School.” Miss Anderson's paper was divided into two related sections, “Why We 
Teach Biography,” and “How We Teach Biography.” The “Whys” were reduced 
to three age-old purposes, namely “to develop interest, to develop understanding,” 
and “to teach a lesson”—although Miss Anderson noted many cautions to be ob- 
served in the use of biography for education in morals, “How We Teach Biog- 
raphy” is still more often than not a matter of reading assignments, although 
audio-visual aids are increasing in availability, and, as students” interest is easily 
captured by them, they are of much value if preceded by proper preparaticn and 
succeeded by follow-ups to determine if the desired learning has actually taken 
place. 

Discussion was led by Paul F. Bloomhardt of Wittenberg College and Clyde 
Varner of John Marshall High School, Cleveland. Professor Bloomhardt noted 
that Professor Link omitted reference to autobiographies and memoirs, which are 
often enlivening and illuminating if not critically interpretative; he questioned the 
revisionist value of such biographies as have appeared of Wilson, Baker, Pershing, 
Sims, and others; and, referring to Professor Dargan’s paper, Professor Eloom- 
hardt pointed out that college courses in biography often exist in departments other 
than history and that, in the teaching of history, biography must be related to 
broad processes of history if it is to achieve its purpose. Mr, Varner re-emphasized 
Miss Anderson’s plea for the use of biography as a means of inspiring students to 
high moral purpose. As chairman, Professor Beale injected three useful questions 
into the discussion, namely: (1) Is history affected by individuals or is it a result 
of impersonal forces? (2) Is objectivity really attainable by any biographer? (2) 
Should not the ideal of any biographer be a middle ground between debunking 
and hero-worship, with an attempt to interpret a subject and his times to z later 
generation with different values, problems, and outlook? 

The final academic session held in the course of Monday afternoon—ard tke 
last portion of the annual meeting to be reported—was a joint session of tke 
American Historical Association and the American Society for Reformation Re- 
search, Ernest G. Schwiebert of Wittenberg College, president of the recently 
organized American Society for Reformation Research, was chairman cf the 
meeting, and Harold J. Grimm of Ohio State University presented the only formal 
paper, entitled “Luther's Conception of Territorial and National Loyalty.” Pro- 
fessor Grimm emphasized that Luther’s political conceptions “lay on the periphery 
of his thought, for his primary concern was a religious one,” and that “all attempts . 
to make Luther directly responsible for the rise of the modern national state, 
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whether absolute monarchy, liberal deffiocracy, or national socialism, ignore not 
only his primary religious concern, but his fundamentally Augustinian conception 
of the two kingdoms, the kingdom of God and the kingdom of the world, both 
of which he considered to be parts of the Corpus Christianum, in which the gov- 
ernment (Obrigkeit, not “state” in the modern sense) must use “the power of the 
sword to protect the church and curb evil.” Professor Grimm denied that Luther 
was responsible for the rise of totalitarianism and that he demonstrated any 
preference as regards forms of government. “That the territorial princes of Ger- 
many eventually gained full control of the church was not the consequence of 
Luther’s doctrines but of powerful political forces which had made their appear- 
ance before his time and over which he had no control.” Luther held an essentially 
medieval attitude towards territorial princes, with no divine-right absolutism evi- 
dent in his words. Indeed, “no preacher of divine-right absolutism would have 
shown his ruler his Christian duties and human weaknesses in such sharp words 
as Luther did in his contacts with his Saxon rulers.” Moreover, “Luther's loyalty 
to Germany as a whole was no more modern than his loyalty to Saxony.” In com- 
mon with many others of his time, Luther resented papal and other outside inter- 
ference in German affairs; but this was a negative attitude, and neither Luther 
nor others in Germany at the time supplied any positive force strong enough to 
overcome the particularism of German princes or to create a unified German 
state. Luther was consistently loyal to the emperor, though he deplored the latter”s 
“evil advisers”; and while Luther often spoke of the German need for a great 
leader, his words do not add up to any Fuhrer concept, and “there is nothing to 
indicate that such a hero should not be a regularly appointed ruler.” In short, 
“Luther’s territorial and national loyalty had nothing in common with modern 
nationalism, for it was at all times subordinated to a greater loyalty of a religious 
character.” Richard R. Caemmerer of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, led the 
lively discussion which followed Professor Grimm’s paper. Professor Caemmerer 
was in essertial agreement with Professor Grimm's contentions. “Important is the 
repudiation of nationalistic interests in Luther,” said Professor Caemmerer. “To 
the sixteenth century mind Germany was simply a congeries of feudal prerogatives, 
the Holy Roman Empire, which had much less feudal vitality on its level than 
the individual territories had on theirs. No thought of the modern totalitarian 
state could possibly exist in the mind of that century.” Subsequent discussion gave 
rise to a variety of opinions about the influence of Luther in the rise of Prussian 
statism and the growth of German nationalism. 

Viewed statistically, the annual meeting comprised sixty formal papers, two 
addresses in place of scheduled papers, the previously prepared comments of thirty- 
two discussion leaders, nine formal luncheons, three formal dinners, and, besides 
the annual business meeting of the Association, business meetings of at least five 

«affiliated organizations. The sessions were unusually well attended. Again and 
again the hotel management was called upcn to enlarge the seating capacity of 
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the meeting places and, even when this was done, many sessions included a con- 
siderable number of persons left standing. 

No single theme dominated the meeting, it being the intent of the Program 
Committee to present an intellectual fare as representative as possible of the entire 
scope of history, without imposing any pattern to the point of slavish uniformity. 
In consequence, most familiar fields of research were represented, and the sessions, 
as will be seen from the above account, ranged from those grouped about a unified 
topic to those loosely constructed around “aspects” of an entire area or era. From 
incomplete reports available, it appears that more than half of the papers read 
have already been accepted for publication by one or another of the journals 
devoted to history. No doubt, many others will also appear in print. By this means 
the papers presented at the annual meeting will become available to a wider audi- 
ence, and their unusually high quality will receive deserved recognition. 


University of Illinois RAYMOND P. STEARNS 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND MANAGING 
EDITOR FOR THE YEAR 1947 


When we met last year in New York, it was recalled that fifty years Sefore 
the Association had met for the first time in that city. Fifty years ago we met for 
the first time in Cleveland and for the second time west of the Atlantic seaboard. 
The other midwestern meeting was in Chicago the year of the World’s Fair 
(1893). The Cleveland meeting in 1897 was a joint meeting with the American 
Economic Association, and the Political Science Association was “by general con- 
sent disbanded.” The headquarters hotel of both associations was the Hotel Mans- 
field, The presidential address was given by James Schouler. The secretary reported 
a membership of about one thousand. Most of the papers were read by title, and 
the sessions were devoted to discussions of practical matters, such as the forth- 
coming report of the Committee of Seven recommending four years of history 
in the high school, the place and possibilities of state and local historical societies, 
the opportunities for study and research in France and England, and the study of 
history by the use of translated sources. “The most striking feature of the meet- 
ing,” says the secretary, Herbert B. Adams, “was its social success.” This was 
attributed to three receptions* and two dancing parties which, I quote, “gave the 
learned historians and economists a double chance to see the beauty and chivalry 
of Cleveland.” Cf those whose names appear on the register of attendance, never 
complete, six are now living: George M. Wrong of Canada, now an honorary life 
member; George P. Winship; Theodore Clark Smith; James T. Shotwell; Edmund 


1 By Mr. and Mrs. J. Homer Wade, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Garfield, and Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Mather, 
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C. Burnett; and Frank M. Anderson, Professor Anderson is the only one of those 
survivors present at this meeting. 

Let us turn now to the affairs of the Association in 1947, fifty years later. 

In my annual report last year 1 said that “a membership of 5,000 is not an 
unreasonable goal to attain in the next few years. It can be reached with the con- 
tinuing co-operation of the present membership.” I am happy to report that this 
co-operation has continued and was given in very full measure “over and beyond 
the call of duty” by some members, especially several in the Pacific Coast Branch. 
The result of what all of you have done as members and of the growth of the 
prestige of the Association and of the Review is a net increase in membership of 
586, the largest in any single recent year and probably the largest in any year of 
the Association’s history. The membership as of December 15 was 4,813 and 
memberships have been coming in daily since then. The goal of five thousand 
members can easily be reached and passed this coming year with your continuing 
support. The task and the privilege is in your hands, I can pledge the support of 
your officers in the effort, A breakdown of these gratifying figures shows that in 
certain states and areas a special effort should be made by the resident members. 
It will be made, I am sure, when I lay the problem before them later in the com- 
ing year. The secondary results of this growth appear in the Treasurer’s report. 
Dr. Buck and the assistant treasurer, Miss Washington, and I all feel sure that 
$5,000 in each of the next two years can be transferred to our Trustees for addi- 
tion to the endowment of the Association. 

What has been said above as Executive Secretary concerning the increase in 
membership does not need repeating as Managing Editor of your organ, the 
American Historical Review. Part of each membership goes to pay for the manu- 
facture of your copy of the Review, the rest to editorial and other expenses and to 
profits for the benefit of the Association’s permanent funds. T am not sure that all 
members, especially new members, understand the essentials of this long-standing 
arrangement. I repeat them, for you are entitled to know them. Throughout the 
more than fifty years of its existence, the Macmillan Company has been the pub- 
lisher of the Review. It is a half century of amicable understanding in which, I 
am sure, the publisher finds as much satisfaction as have successive managing 
editors and boards of editors. There is pride in the good results on the part of all 
concerned. As publishers, the Macmillan Company makes the contract with the 
printers, the excellent William Byrd Press in Richmond, Virginia, which prints 
several other learned quarterlies and has just taken on the American Scholar of 
Phi Beta Kappa. The publisher is also responsible for the sale of advertising space 
in the Review. The copies of the Review are sold to us at an agreed price. We 
receive from Macmillan an annual subsidy of $2,400 for editorial expenses and two 
thirds of the profits. It is this last item that is flexible and reflects changes in costs 
and increasing returns when membership increases. 

From the summary of the last year’s operation of the Review (Volume LIT) fur- 
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nished me by that indispensable person, the assistant editor, Miss Catharine Seybold, 
I mention the chief items. There was the usual number of articles, and more ze- 
views and notices of books, although these were still below prewar normal years for 
reasons that go back to production of scholarly books. The delinquent reviewer is 
still with us but he is overmatched by the great number who not only meet a 
lenient date line but write with such discrimination as to make the Review the 
chief organ in its field carrying and justifying its name. The cighty-cight articles, 
notes and suggestions, and documents submitted exceed the previous year’s total of 
sixty-one. Those selected with the approval of members of the Board of Editors, or 
of referees in fields not represented on the Board and printed in the Review, seem 
to the Board and to the Editor to maintain the high standards set by our predeces- 
sors. There is only one universal subject of complaint in the office and by the sub- 
scribers and that is the flimsy kind of wrappers used for mailing purposes. Though 
the war is over, there is still a paper shortage, but I am renewing my efforts to get 
a more durable quality in the wrapper even if it affects costs and profits adversely. 

Let me turn now from matters touching chiefly the central office to the work 
of the committees. I can precede this summary, which will be brief, by an expres- 
sion of appreciation voiced by the whole Association of the work done by these 
volunteer groups amidst other duties that were pressing and heavy. 

This commendation goes first and most heartily to the committees on the 
program and local arrangements for this meeting. The chairmen, Professor Ray- 
mond Stearns of the University of Illinois, and Professor Donald Barnes of 
Western Reserve University, have carried heavy burdens with many exacting 
details. 

The report of the Committee on Committees and of the Committee on Hon- 
orary Members will be reported later from the Council for your information. 

Of the committees on prizes and fellowships that make awards, either annually 
or in odd-numbered years, the Committee on the George Louis Beer Prize makes 
no award due to lack of competition. The award of the Committee on the Albert 
J. Beveridge Fellowship of $1,000 will be announced at the dinner this evening. 
Its full report will be printed. It shows keen competition and a healthy financial 
condition. 

The Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund has just sent forth a volume 
by Miss Margaret Hastings on The Court of Common Pleas in Fifteenth Century — 
England (Cornell University Press), and has arranged for the publication, under 
joint sponsorship with the Committee on Research in Economic History and the 
American Council of Learned Societies, of a two-volume work by Louis Hunter 
entitled An Economic and Technological History of Steamboating on the Western 
Waters in the Nineteenth Century. As of August 31, it has a balance of $11,459.54. 

The Committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund under its new chairman, 
Professor R. B. Morris, has been active by conference and correspondence and 
will publish a volume in 1948 on the South Carolina Chancery and will send two 
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other volumes to press late in 1948. Work on other volumes is progressing satis- 
factorily. This committee, like others, is troubled by rising printing costs. 

The Committee on Business Records has developed, in co-operation with other 
interested groups, a plan of far-reaching significance. They propose to set up an 
agency to advise business concerns in the management of their records so that 
business archives will serve better both business and history. There is a lively pos- 
sibility of a generous foundation grant to underwrite this project while the joint 
committee develops its plans to sell such service and advice to business concerns 
throughout the nation. 

The Committee on Documentary Reproduction under its indefatigable chair- 
man, Professor Edgar Erickson, has arranged for joint sponsorship with the Library 
of Congress of a far-flung plan for microcopying documents in countries that come 
under the Fulbright Law. The support of many organizations has been enlisted, 
and committees of scholars in each area have been set up for the time if and when 
there is a ruling from the State Department that funds in Fulbright countries are 
approved for expenditure on microcopying documents. The sources available to 
students of history and the social sciences by such a program will enormously in- 
crease. The plan is bold and imaginative and it is to be hoped it will find favor 
with the interpreters and administrators of the law. 

The Committee on the Annual Report has been relieved for the present of 
one continuing problem, namely, the Writings on American History. The Coun- 
cil referred this topic to a special committee, and the matter will be covered under 
my report of Council actions. Otherwise, the volumes for previous years are wind- 
ing their slow way between authors, proofreaders, and the Government Printing 
Office. Efforts to hasten this glacial movement simply increase the detritus de- 
posited in the office files. What was said in last year’s report applies in general to 
this year with an added overtone of optimism supplied by the chairman, Dr. Lowell 
Ragatz, who writes this year from London, not Washington. 

The Committee on Radio has carried through successfully another year of 
broadcasting “The Story Behind the Headlines.” This was made possible by the 
continuing co-operation of the National Broadcasting Company and the devoted 
labor of the broadcaster, Caesar Saerchinger. In a world growing daily more com- 
plex and a public more confused, these broadcasts increase in importance. In the 
execution of this unique activity of a learned society a large share of the credit 
goes, and in this I am sure the chairman and the committee would agree, to Mrs. 
Conyers Read. 

The Committee on Government Publications has had a particularly busy year 
due to its efforts to salvage the historical programs of war agencies and depart- 
ments from the wreck threatened, or realized, of economy measures. This has 
involved many conferences and much dispassionate advice. The resolution adopted 
by this Association about the President’s papers was communicated by the chair- 
man to President Truman and, shortly thereafter, he announced a generally satis- 
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factory program. Later in the meeting Mrs. Nichols, who is a one-woman com- 
mittee on resolutions, will present her committee’s request for support by 
Association action. : 

The report of our delegate to the International Committee on Historical 
Sciences, Professor Donald McKay, substituting for Dr. Leland, appears in the 
news notes in the January issue of the Review. It is interesting reading. 

Professor Roy Nichols, reporting for our three delegates to the Social Science 
Research Council, gives notice of some interesting activities initiated chiefly oy 
our delegates. One is an exploration of the different concept of time used by the 
historian as against that employed by other social scientists. A test conference on 
the topic of the “Development of the City in Society” was held to explore this 
difference and will be followed by others. The monograph prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Historiography has had wide sale, and the ensuing discussion has en- 
couraged the Council to go further, One session on this program is the outcome 
of the monograph on historical methodology. One unexpected outcome of these 
inquiries into basic concepts and terminology may be that some of us will find 
that in a fit of absent-mindedness American historians have entered a field hitherto 
shunned or neglected, that of the philosophy of history. Two committees of the 
Council, one on American economic history and the one on war studies, are be- 
ginning to publish special studies, and thus two valuable series will be available 
in the next few years. 

Professor Joseph Strayer reports that the American Council of Learned Societies 
has approved a revision of its bylaws which, among other things, reduces rep- 
resentation to one member per society instead of two and adds a quota of eight 
members-at-large. It has been successful in securing Professor Cornelius Krusé of 
Wesleyan as director to succeed Dr. Waldo G. Leland. The problems of suppert 
and of a clear-cut program in behalf of the humanities are intertwined and as yet 
unsolved. In one field there is a generous support, that of fellowships backed by 
a revised and improved method of selection. Our members, who are advisers of 
young scholars needing aid, should inform themselves about this program. 

In the midst of the war I spoke to you with great earnestness on the respon- 
sibility of the historian to take that long view which would keep the nation from 
the excesses and blind passion that war calls forth. With equal earnestness I repeat 
the same appeal in times that should be dedicated to peace and reconstruction. As 
a people, we hate the obscenities of war and cherish peace and long for a social 
and political order where the little people, the hunted minorities, and the self- 
respecting individual are the accepted concern of a world order yet to be. But the 
search for national and international security has today, as in the past, its own 
impatience, its own intolerances, its own disregard for the rights of the non- 
conformist, its own testing for him who would hold to an ordered justice that 
knows no race, or creed, or color, and a government committed by all its past to 
control by the civilian. 


~ 
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Almost fifty years ago following the Spanish-American War, William Graham 
Sumner wrote a biting essay on its after effect in this country and called it “The 
Conquest of America by Spain.” After the First World War, as after this, I have 
wondered whether if Sumner were living he could not write the same essay with 
a slight change of title and of illustrations. Of course, there must be change and 
adjustment. Old purposes must be realized in new ways. That is what history 
teaches, but it teaches with even greater emphasis that the tested values of 
democracy must not be exchanged for the specious coin of either fascism or com- 
munism. As long as we can grouse about cur government and not be sent to a 
detention camp, or be pilloried by our own elected representatives according to 
their undefined ideas of what is American and what is un-American, America is 
still the land of the free and of a saving number who are morally brave. Let us 
rejoice in our freedom to differ over real, not factitious, issues. That is what we 
fought a war to preserve. Let us not lose in the slackness of peace the fundamentals 
of our national greatness which it is our privilege as historians to teach. In times 
of confusion the historian should be toujours en vedette. 

What I have said is summed up and underwritten in our history by the oft- 
repeated remark attributed to Fisher Ames. “A monarchy,” he said, “is like a 
merchantman. You get on board and ride the wind and tide in safety and elation 
but, by and by, you strike a reef and go down. But democracy is like a raft. You 
never sink, but damn it, your feet are always in the water.” There is, may I add, 
no necessity to let demagogues and superpatriots keep us wet up to our necks, and 
historians zt least should never let their heads get under. 

Guy Sranron Forn, Executive Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, HOTEL CLEVELAND, 
CLEVELAND, DECEMBER 26, 1947, 2:00 P.M. 


Present: Thomas J. Wertenbaker, President; Kenneth S. Latourette, Vice- 
President; ©. W, Cole, A. C. Krey, Ralph H. Lutz, Roy F. Nichols, Robert L. 
Schuyler, Carl Wittke, Councilors; Sidney B. Fay, former President; Solon J. 
Buck, Treasurer; Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary. 

President Wertenbaker called the meeting to order, 

Upon motion the minutes of the 1946 meeting of the Council were approved 
as published in the April, 1947, issue of the Review (pp. 624-31). 

The minutes of the Executive Committee meeting held in Washington, D. C., 
on September 12, 1947, were approved as circulated to all the members of the 
Council. 

Mr. Ford presented a summary of his report as Executive Secretary and 
Managing Editor, which included a résumé of the work carried out by the stand- 
ing committees. (See `p. 677 above.) 
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Mr. Buck summarized his report as Treasurer, which was later presented at ` 
the business meeting of the Association. The budget was approved, including en 
increase of the subvention to the Pacific Coast Branch to the sum of $200 for the 
fiscal years 1947-48 and 1948-49. The Council voted that any' investment made 
from income available for unrestricted expenditure should be regarded as available 
for withdrawal from invested furds and returned to funds available for un- 
restricted expenditure at any time in the future when such funds may be needed. 
The vote was adopted authorizing Mr. Ford to explore the problem of making 
provision for retirement allowances for employees of the Association and to report 
thereon. 

Mr. Ford reported for the Committee on Committees. He stated that a mini- 
mum number of changes was recommended but that a considerable revision in 
committee membership next year was possible. The following list of members of 
committees and delegates of the Association was thereupon approved by the 
Council: 

Board of Trustees—W. Randolph Burgess, 55 Wall Street, New York City, chair- 
man-—term expires December, 1951; Thomas I. Parkinson, 393 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City—term expires December, 1952; Shepard Morgan, 18 Pire 
Street, New York City—term expires December, 1948; A. W. Page, 195 Broad- 
way, New York City—term expires December, 1949; Stanton Griffis, Hemphill, 
Noyes and Company, 15 Broad Street, New York City—term expires De- 
cember, 1950. 

Board of Editors of the American Historical Review-—Guy Stanton Ford, Library 
of Congress Annex, Managing Editor; Thad W. Riker, University of Texas— 
term expires December, 1948; Curtis P. Nettels, Cornell University—cerm 
expires December, 1949; Lawrence H. Gipson, Lehigh University—term ex- 
pires December, 1950; F. C. Dietz, University of Ilinois—term expires Decem- 
ber, 1951; Gray C. Boyce,* Northwestern University—term expires December, 
1952; J. A. O. Larsen,* University of Chicago—term expires December, 1952. 

Committee on Committees-—Charles A. Barker, Johns Hopkins University—term 
expires December, 1950; Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri—term expires 
December, 1948; Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress Annex (ex officio); 
S. Everett Gleason, jr.,* 14 Craigie Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts—terr 
expires December, 1950; Robert J. Kerner,* University of California, Berkeley 
—term expires December, 1950. 

Committee on Honorary Members.—Waldo G. Leland, Washington, D. C., chair- 
man; Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress Annex (ex officio); Lewis Hanke, 
Library of Congress; Raymond J. Sontag, Department of State; Bernadotte E. 
Schmitt, Alexandria, Virginia; John K. Fairbank,* Harvard University; Geroid 
Robinson,* Columbia University. 

Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize —Vernon J. Puryear, 647 D Street, 


*New member this year. 
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Davis, California, chairman; Clarence H. Matterson, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Towa; Sidney Painter,* the Johns Hopkins University. 

Committee on the George Louis Beer Prize-—Sherman Kent, Yale University, 
chairman; C. V. Easum, University of Wisconsin; Howard M. Ehrmann,* 
University of Michigan. 

Committee on the John H. Dunning Prize.—Dan E. Clark, University of Oregon, 
chairman; Lawrence Harper, University of California at Berkeley; Bell I. 
Wiley, Louisiana State University. 

Committee on the James Hazen Hyde Prize-—Carlton J. H. Hayes, Columbia 
University, chairman; John B. Wolf, University of Minnesota; Donald C. 
McKay, Harvard University; Robert R. Palmer, Princeton University; Joseph 
M. Carriére,* University of Virginia. 

Committee on the Publication of the Annual Report—Lowell J. Ragatz, George 
Washington University, chairman; Solon J. Buck, The National Archives (ex 
oficio); Richard J. Purcell, Catholic University; St. George L. Sioussat, Li- 
brary of Congress; Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress (ex officio); Philip 
Hamer, The National Archives. 

Committee on the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund —Arthur P. Whitaker, 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman; Dorothy Burne Goebel, Hunter College; 
Philip Davidson, Vanderbilt University; Henrietta Larson,* Forest Hills, 
New York. 

Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publications. —Ray A. Billington, 
Northwesteín University, chairman; Samuel H. Brockunier, jr., Wesleyan 
University; Raymond P. Stearns, University of Illinois; Paul W. Gates, Cornell 
University; Grace A. Cockroft, Skidmore College; Chester W. Clark, Wash- 

- » ington, D. C.; George Howe, Washington, D. C. 

Committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund-—Richard B. Morris, Columbia Uni- 
versity, chairman; John Dickinson, University of Pennsylvania; Leonard W. 
Labaree, Yale University; Mark D. Howe, Harvard University; Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt, 744 Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey; Zechariah Chafee, jr., 
Harvard University; Richard L. Morton, College of William and Mary; George 
Haskins, University of Pennsylvaria Law School; William B. Hamilton, Duke 
University. 

Committee on the Watumull Prize.—Robert L. Schuyler, Columbia University, 
chairman—term expires December, 1949; Tyler Dennett, Hague, New York— 
term expires December, 1948; Merle Curti,* University of Wisconsin—term 
expires December, 1950. ; 

Committee on Business Records—Thomas C. Cochran, New York University, 
chairman; William D. Overman, 302 East Catawba Avenue, Akron, Ohio; 
Oliver W. Holmes, The National Archives; Lewis Atherton, University of 


* New member this year. 
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Missouri; Thomas D. Clark, University of Kentucky; Herbert O. Brayer, 
Colorado State Museum; Richard Overton, Northwestern University; Arthur 
H. Cole, Harvard University. 

Committee on Documentary Reproduction—Edgar L. Erickson, University of 
Illinois, chairman; Cornelius W. de Kiewiet, Cornell University; Milton R. 
Gutsch, University of Texas; Frank J. Klingberg, University of California, 
Los Angeles; Warner E, Woodring, Ohio State University; Louis Knott 
Koontz, University of California, Los Angeles; Troyer Anderson, Hunter 
College; Loren C. MacKinney, University of North Carolina; Lawrence A. 
Harper, University of California, Berkeley. 

Committee on Manuscripts—Herbert A. Kellar, McCormick Historical Associa- 
tion, chairman; Lester J. Cappon, Colonial Williamsburg; Wendell H. Stephen- 
son, Tulane University; Theodore C. Blegen, University of Minnesota; St. 
George L. Sioussat, Library of Congress; Howard Peckham, Indiana Historical 
Bureau; Francis English, Western Historical Manuscript Collection; Everett 
E. Edwards, 8606 Jefferson Street, Bethesda, Maryland. 

Committee on Government Publications. —Jeannette P. Nichols, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania, chairman; Bernard Mayo, University of Virginia; Richard J. 
Purcell, Catholic University. 

Delegates of the American Historical Association —American Academy of Classical 
and Medieval Studies in Rome: Austin P. Evans, Columbia University; T. 
Robert S. Broughton, Bryn Mawr College. American Council of Learned 
Societies: C. W. de Kiewiet, Cornell University—term expires December, 1948; 
Joseph Strayer, Princeton University—term expires December, 1950. Repre- 
sentative on American Year Book Supervisory Board: Thomas C. Cochran, 
Washington Square College, New York University. International Committee 
on Historical Sciences: Donald C. McKay,* Harvard University; Samuel Flagg * 
Bemis,* Yale University. (William L. Langer, Harvard University, A. L. Burt, 
University of Minnesota, Ray F. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania, alter- 
nates.) Representative on the National Parks Association Board: Carl Briden- 
baugh, Colonial Williamsburg—term expires May, 1950. Representatives on 
Social Education: Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress Annex (ex officio); 
Chester McArthur Destler, Connecticut College. Social Science Research Coun- 
cil: Roy F. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania—term expires December, 1950; 
Shepard B. Clough, Columbia University—term expires December, 1048; 
Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri—term expires December, 1949. National 
Historical Publications Commission: Dumas Malone, Columbia University; 
Guy Stanton Ferd, Library cf Congress Annex. 

Upon Mr. Ford’s suggestion that the number to serve on the Committee of 

Committees be increased from three to five, the Council approved the nomination 

of two additional members—S. Everett Gleason and Robert J. Kerner. The Coun- 


*New member this year. 
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cil also voted that the Committee on Committees set terms of d fce where deemed 
advisable. i 

Mr. Ford next reported for the Committee on Honorary Members. The com- 
mittee decided to limit the number of honorary members at any one time to fifteen, 
and, consequently, whatever number the committee may nominate, not more than 
two would normally be chosen. Three nominees were presented to the Council 
for consideration—Dr. Vicente Lecuna of Caracas, Dr. Pierre Renouvin of France, 
and Dr. Friedrich Meinecke of Germany. The qualifications of each were dis- 
cussed and in view of the fact that these candidates were strongly recommended, 
the Council unanimously approved the nomination of all three candidates. It was 
suggested that, in the future, consideration for honorary membership be given 
to those who were not so far advanced in years and yet have achieved distinction 
either in historical writing, or in editorial activities, or in the organzation and 
administration of historical studies and research. 

The Council! next took up the resolutions offered by the Conference on Far 
Eastern History and submitted by Professor John K. Fairbatiic of Harvard that a 
permanent committee be established to develop research and teaching in that 
area. The Council felt that work in this area and many other areas that are now 
becoming significant in relation to American and world history should be en- 
couraged. It hesitated to enter on a program of establishing permánent committees 
for what would evidently be a considerable number of areas. The Council preferred 
to see the scholars interested in each of these groups follow the precedents of in- 
formal conferences, which have had such happy results in the past in giving a 
place and an emphasis in our programs and sessions to these fields. 

Mr. Ford brought to the attention af the Council a communication from Mr. 
Earle W. Newton concerning a proposal for the organization of a permanent 
conference on New England history to be sponsored jointly by the American As- 
sociation for State and Local History, the New England Council ind the Amer- 
ican Historical Association. As the Council had no objection to the formation of 
such a group, there was no further discussion. 

Mr. Ford next presented the resolution submitted by Professor Arthur P. 
Whitaker that the Association recommend to the Secretary of State that a national 
member of the United States on the Commission on History of the Pan American 
Institute of Geography and History be appointed as soon as possible. This national 
member should be a historian of established reputation and familiarity with the 
history and historians of Latin America. Upon motion duly made and seconded, 
the resolution was unanimously approved for transmission to the Secretary of 
State. 

The problem presented by the Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund 
concerning subventions from authors was next discussed. The committee requested 
advice as to whether they should accept subventions from outside sources to pub- 
lish manuscripts they select. It was the view of the Council that if an author 


FT 
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wishes to make : contribution toward publication and if the committee has al- 
ready found the publication worth while, there is no objection to the committee’s 
acceptance of such subventions from authors or others. 

Mr. Ford repo-ted for the Special Committee on Writings on American History 
(Dr, Luther Evans, chairman, and Professor John Krout and Dr. Stanley Pargellis). 
The plan submitted involves collaboration with the Library of Congress, the 
proposed budget of which is to cover a seven-year gap from 1941 to 1947, and 
current volumes prepared to cover the years 1948 to 1950. The estimated cost of 
this project is $129,693.24. A brief discussion ensued during which it was suggested 
that foundations be appealed to for the initial sum, but Mr. Ford thought that 
this would not be agreeable to the foundations, It was felt, however, that the 
problem could better be handled by the Library of Congress. The Council then 
authorized Mr. Ford to inform the Library that the Association approves the 
proposals set forth by Dr. Luther Evans in his report but that the Council found 
no immediate solution to the budget proposed. Such a sum as mentioned could 
not be obtained through an increase of the congressional allotment but would 
have to be raised from private sources. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, Dr. Roy F. Nichols was unanimously 
re-elected delegate to the Social Science Research Council for the years 1948-50, 

Mr. Ford, as Managing Editor of the Review, nominated Professor J. A. O. 
Larsen of the University of Chicago to succeed Professor M. L. W. Laistner of 
Cornell University and Professor Gray C. Boyce of Northwestern University to 
succeed Professor A, C. Krey of the University of Minnesota on the Board of 
Editors. The Council approved these nominations, 

The Council next reviewed the budget of Social Education and the vita of the 
new editor, Dr. Lewis Paul Todd. After a brief discussion and upon motion duly 
made and seconded, it was voted to approve the budget as presented and to ap- 
prove the appointment of Dr. Todd as the new editor of Social Education to 
succeed Professor Erling Hunt. 

Mr. Ford called for the nomination of new members to serve on the Executive 
Committee, which is to be composed of three members near Washington from the 
Council in addition to ex officio members, the Treasurer, and Executive Secretary. 
The outgoing President, if he is available, is to serve as chairman. By unanimous 
vote he Counc. elected Professors Sidney B. Fay, Kenneth S, Latourette, and 
C. W. Cole as new members of the Executive Committee to act with the Execu- 
tive Secretary and Treasurer. Professor Thomas J. Wertenbaker was made chair- 
man of the committee. 

The Council next took up for consideration the composition of the Finance 
Committee. It was voted to elect Professor Thomas J. Wertenbaker (chairman of 
the Executive Committee) to act with the Executive Secretary and the Treasurer. 

Dr, Ralph Lutz of Stanford University, presented a summary of the report of 
the Pacific Coast Branch, Attention was brought to the considerable increase in 
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membership, due in large measure to the efforts of Professor Robert Kerner, 
president of the Branch. Consideration was given to the proposed revision of the 
constitution of the Branch. The question arose of proportion of annual dues to 
be remitted to the Pacific Coast Branch as an annual subvention which was in- 
cluded in the proposed constitution. The Council agreed that the subvention should 
be increased to $200 rather than based on a proportion of annual dues, Another 
change in the proposed constitution concerned the right of the delegate of the 
Branch to sit and participate (without vote) in all meetings of the Council of 
the Association. The Council was of the opinion that the wording of the con- 
stitution should be changed so as to read, “The Council shall be requested to invite 
the delegate to sit in at the meetings.” After this discussion it was moved that the 
proposed constitution of the Pacific Coast Branch, after it has been acted upon by 
the Branch, be referred to the Executive Committee of the Association with the 
power to approve it on behalf of the Council. The motion was seconded and 
unanimously carried. 

Mr. Ford next submitted for consideration the resolutions proposed by Mr. 
Ralph Guinness of the F. K. Lane High School in Brooklyn: (a) to appoint a 
committee on “accuracy and scholarship of history textbooks now used in the 
schools of the United States”; (b) to participate in a joint committee with other 
learned societies “as a basic step in education for peace and the change of public 
opinion to induce institutional and psychological changes to remove the causes 
of war.” After due consideration of these resolutions, the Council felt that the 
examination of textbooks was outside the function of the Association and was more 
properly the responsibility of the authors, publishers, and users of such texts in 
the public school systems of the United States. The Council also felt that there 
were now many agencies and groups working toward the education for peace and 
the removal of causes of war, and that this was an interest already represented 
in the program of UNESCO and could be more properly referred to the American 
Advisory Committee of this international body. 

The resolution of Professor Howard K. Beale was next discussed. This reso- 
lution called for the appointment of a committee to study the problem of the 
arrangement in archival depositories of manuscripts and papers for the period 
since the Civil War. After a brief discussion, it was moved and seconded that this 
resolution be referred to the Committee on Manuscripts for further study and 
report. 

The Council proceeded to the consideration of the place and date of the 1948 
meeting to be held in Washington, D. C. Mr. Ford read a communication from 
Professor John Hicks of the University of California recommending that dates 
of the annual meeting be changed to the last three days of the year. On motion 
duly made and seconded, it was unanimously voted that the dates of the 1948 
meeting be Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, December 28, 29, and 30 and 
that the meeting be held at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D. C. Attention 
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was called to the 1949 meeting to be held in Boston, this decision having been 
reached at the Council meeting in 1946. It was voted to approve the Stevens Hotel 
in Chicago as headquarters for the convention in 1950. 

Dean Elmer Kayser of George Washington University was chosen chairman of 
the Local Arrangements Committee, and Professor Robert R. Palmer of Princeton 
University was chosen chairman of the Program Committee for the 1948 meeting. 

A. brief discussion followed concerning the communication of Dr. Samuel E. 
Morison suggesting that professional historians keep up political contacts more 
than they do at present. No action was taken on this matter. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, the Council unanimously approved the 
revival of the Committee on Resolutions. Resolutions are to be drawn up zo ex- 
press the appreciation of the Association ‘to the various committees and agencies 
. responsible for the efficient handling of the problems involved in the assembling 
of a large convention. Professors Roy F, Nichols (chairman), A. C. Krey, and 
President Charles W. Cole were appointed to serve on this committee. 

There being no further business, the Council adjourned. 

Guy Sranron Forn, Executive Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, HOTEL CLEVELAND, 
DECEMBER 28, 1947, 4:30 P.M. 


President Thomas J. Wertenbaker called the meeting to order with some three 
hundred or more members present. It was unanimously voted to approve the 
minutes of the last meeting as printed in the April, 1947, issue of the American 
Historical Review (pp. 631-34). 

Mr. Ford read his report as Executive Secretary and Managing Editor. (See 
pp. 677 ff. above.) 

The Treasurer, Mr. Buck, presented a summary of his report, copies of which 
had been distributed to the members. The motion was made and passed to accept 
the report and to place it on file. (The report will be printed in full in the Annual 
Report for 1947.) 

A motion was made from the floor and seconded that the Council consider 
the possibility of using available unrestricted funds for the publication of mono- 
graphs. The motion was referred to the Council for consideration. 

By unanimous vote, Mr. Thomas I. Parkinson was re-elected to the Board of 
Trustees. 

Mr. Ford next reported briefly on necrology, pointing out that a total af forty- 
seven deaths had been recorded since December, 1946. 

Dr. Stanley Pargellis, in the absence of the chairman, Professor F, Lee Benns, 
gave the report of the Nominating Committee. Mention was made of the tear 
sheets included in the April issues of the Review for 1946 and 1947 which 
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provided a convenient way for members to make suggestions to the Nominating 
Committee of persons regarded as worthy of consideration for nomination as 
officers of the Association, It was pointed out that in 1945 the number of members 
who sent in suggestions was 6, in 1946 it was 67, in 1947 it was 127. This showed 
an increasing interest on the part of members in this method of making sug- 
gestions. However, no real consensus has ever resulted in regard to possible nom- 
inees. The committee this year received 86 different suggestions for the vice- 
presidency, 227 for filling the two positions on the Council, and 230 for filling 
the two positions on the Nominating Committee, In the election this year 1,335 
ballots were received. These came from the District of Columbia, from every state 
in the Union except Nevada, and from Cuba, Hawaii, British Columbia, Saskat- 
chewan, Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and England. As a result of the votes 
cast, the committee announced the election of the following: 

Members of the Council—Professor Arthur P. Whitaker of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Professor Paul Knaplund of the University of Wisconsin. 

Members of the Nominating Committee—Professor M. M. Knappen of Michi- 
gan State University and Dr. Jeannette P, Nichols of Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 

For the presidency of the Association for the year 1948, the committee nomi- 
nated Professor Kenneth S. Latourette; for the vice-presidency, it nominated 
Professor Conyers Read; and for the office of Treasurer, it nominated Dr. Solon 
J. Buck. On miotion these nominees were unanimously elected. 

Mr. Ford reported on the following actions taken by the Council at its meeting: 
The report of the Committee on Committees; the report of the Special Committee 
to study Writings on American History; the election as delegate of Dr. Roy F. 
Nichols to the Social Science Research Council; the recommendation of a delegate 
to Mexico City in attendance on the History Committee of the Pan American 
Institute on Geography and History; the membership of the Executive Committee; 
new members of the Board of Editors; place and time of the 1948 meeting; the 
approval of the Social Education budget and its new editor; the resolution pre- 
sented by the Conference on Far Eastern History; the resolutions submitted by 
Mr. Ralph Guinness, 

Professor Ralph H. Lutz next presented the report of the Pacific Coast Branch. 

Dr. Jeannette P. Nichols, chairman of the Committee on Government Publi- 
cations, submitted the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the American Historical Association express its approval of two 
developments in the research and publication policy of the State Department. Tt 
commends the initiative of the Department in undertaking, in co-operation with 
the French and British governments, a scholarly publication of the German diplo- 
matic papers of 1919 to 1945; it commends also publication of the initial volume of 


records on the Paris Conference of 1646, as suggested last year by this Association, 
and the publication of other, similar volumes of source materials. 


Resolved, That the American Historical Association express its great regret at 
three backward trends. It deplores the sixteen-year lag in the “Foreign Relations” 
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series, which appears to be indefinitely delayed at the 1932 stage; it regrets that 
our foreign policies are not more substantially documented before publication of 
personal reminiscences in popularized form; and it strongly urges Congress to 
make possible a publication program adequate for both scholars and the general 
public now, when intelligent grasp of foreign policy is so essential, and when the 
program is suffering badly from the drastic cuts made at the last session. 


Resolved, That the American Historical Association endorse the principle of 
co-operation between graduate faculties and the research and publication officials 
cf executive departments of the government, to the end of expanding the use of 
state papers in scholarly work, 


Resolved, That the American Historical Association recognizes the importance 
of the collections and services of ¿he Library of Congress and the National Ar- 
chives for the purposes of present and future historical research and consequently . 
urges that the Library and the Archives be given appropriations adequate for 
maintaining their unique positions as the principal scholarly centers in the United 
States. 


It was unanimously voted to accept the resolutions as submitted. 
The following resolution was submitted by Dr. Roy F. Nichols, chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions: 


Wuereas the American Historical Association has been very graciously en- 
tertained by its friends in the city of Cleveland quite in the spirit of the hospitality 
enjoyed on former visits in 1897 and 1919, and 

WHEREAS, it is always a privilege to record an expression of appreciation for the 
efficient and courteous handling of the many problems which the assembling of a 
large convention always thrusts upon its hosts: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association by this means tenders its thanks to Western 
Reserve University, John Carroll University, the Case Institute of Technology, the 
Western Reserve Historical Society, the Cleveland Museum of Art, the Cleveland 
Public Library, the daily press of Cleveland, namely, the Cleveland News, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, the Cleveland Press, to the management of the Hotel 
Cleveland, particularly to Mr. Elmore Bacon, jr., to Professor Raymond P. Stearns 
and the other associates on the Program Committee, to Professor Donald G. 
Barnes, chairman, Professor John H. Stewart, treasurer, and their associates on the 
Committee on Local Arrangements, The Association orders these resolutions to be 
spread upon its minutes and copies to be sent to those who have so effectively con- 
tributed to the success of this annual meeting. 


Upon motion duly made and seconded, these resolutions were unanimously 
approved. 

At a call for other business, Professor Conyers Read, chairman of the Radio 
Committee, presented the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the American Historical Association learns with deep regret 
thet the radio program known as “The Story Behind the Headlines,” which rep- 
resented the joint efforts of the NBC and the American Historical Association 


to present the historical background of the news, is to be discontinued; and be 
it further 
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Resolved, That the American Historical Association expresses its gratitude to 
the NBC not only for its generous support of this program but more especially: for 
the complete freedom which it has extended to the historians to present the truth 
as they see it; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Historical Association recognizes the importance 
of this radio program and directs its Radio Committee to make every effort to con- 
tinue it. 


By unanimous vote, these resolutions were approved. 

Another resolution was presented by Mr. Ralph Guinness of the same al 
purport as those considered by the Council (see p. 688), After a brief discussion, 
the Association decided to refer this resolution to the Executive Committee for 
consideration. 

As there was no further business, Professor Frank M. Anderson moved that 
the meeting adjourn. 

Guy STANTON Forp, Executive Secretary 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FORTIETH ANNUAL. MEETING OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The fortieth annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American 
Historical Association was held under the auspices of the University of California 
at Berkeley, on January 1-3, 1948. The total registration for the meeting was 204. 

The program was arranged by a committee under Brainerd Dyer of the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, as chairman. Local arrangements were made by 
a committee with John J. Van Nostrand of the University of California, Berkeley, 
as chairman. 

The meeting opened on the evening of January 1, 1948, with an informal re- 
ception in the International House, University of California, All the subsequent 
sessions took place in the International House. 

On the morning of January 2, there were two concurrent sessions, one devoted 
to modern European history, and the other to Latin-American history. In the 
former of these, of which W. Henry Cooke of the Claremont Graduate School 
was chairman, papers were presented by Dorothy L. Thompson of Stanford Uni- 
versity on “The Czechs between France and Russia, 1867”; by Arthur Kogan of 
Reed College on “The Social Democrats and the Conflicts of Nationalities in the 
Hapsburg Empire”; and by C. Bickford O’Brien of the University of California, 
Davis College, on “The Position of the Army in Russian Economy of the Later 
Seventeenth Century.” Donald Rowland of the University of Southern California 
was chairman of the Latin-American session, in which papers were presented by 
William H. Dusenberry of the University of California, Los Angeles, on “Labor 
Legislation concerning the Wool Industry in Sixteenth-Century New Spain”; 

Theodore E. Treutlein of San Francisco State College on “The Influence of Sea 
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Power on the Latin American Wars of Independence”; and by Osgood Hardy of 
Occidental College on “British Nitrates and the Balmaceda Revolution.” 

At luncheon on January 2, Frank J. Klingberg of the University of Califorriz, 
Los Angeles, presided, and papers were presented by Captain John B. Hedernan, 
U.S.N. of the Office of Naval History, U. S. Navy Department, on “The Sources 
of the Naval History of the United States in World War II,” and by Samuel E. 
Morison of Harvard University on “The Battle of Midway.” 

One of the afternoon sessions oz January 2 was devoted to the history of Great 
Britain. George H. Guttridge of the University of California, Berkeley, acted as 
chairman. Arthur J. Marder of the University of Hawaii read a paper on “Winston 
Churchill as First Lord of the Admiralty, 1911-1915”; Benjamin Sacks of the 
University of New Mexico read a paper on “J. Ramsay MacDonald, Sectarianism 
and Elementary Education”; and Francis H. Herrick of Mills College read a paper 
on “Research in Recent British History: Problems and Possibilities.” Dan E. Clark 
of the University of Oregon acted as chairman of the other session on the after- 
noon of January 2, which was on the history of western America. The followirg 
papers were read: “The Diocese of Walla Walla, 1846-1853” by W. L. Davis of 
Gonzaga University; “Douglas, Arizona” by Glenn S. Dumke of Occidental 
College; and “John W. North and the Nevada Courts under Lincoln” by Austin 
E. Hutcheson of the University of Nevada, 

In the late afternoon of January 2, those attending the meeting were guests of 
Phi Alpha Theta, history honor society at the University of California, at a re- 
ception. 

On the evening of January 2, there was a joint dinner of the Pacific Coast 
Branch with the California Historical Society and the California State Historical 
Association. President Anson Blake of the California Historical Society presidec. 
Following the dinner Aubrey Neasham, Regional Historian, National Park 
Service, spoke on “The California Centennials and Historical Archaeology”; 
Owen C. Coy of the California State Historical Association and the University o 
Southern California spoke on “The Legacy of ’49”; and Joseph R. Knowland, 
chairman of the State-Wide Centennial Celebrations Committee, spoke on “Plans 
for California’s Approaching Centennial Celebrations.” 

There were two simultaneous sessions on the morning of January 3. For that 
on ancient and medieval history, Quirinus Breen of the University of Oregon was 
chairman. In it Truesdell S. Brown of the University of California, Los Angeles, 
` presented a paper on “Callisthenes and Alexander”; R. H. Jones of Reed College 
presented a paper on “The Re-evaluation of the Role of John of Gaunt in English 
Politics’; and S. Harrison Thomson of the University of Colorado presented a 
paper on “Learning at the Court of Charles IV.” The other session was devoted 
to “Theory and Practice in Historical Study: An Evaluation of the Report of the 
Social Science Research Council’s Committee on Historiography.” David Harris of 
Stanford University was chairman; George W. Tanham of the California Institute 
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of Technology acted as rapporteur; E. W. Strong of the University of California, | 
Berkeley, and W. Stull Holt of the University of Washington presented papers; 
and Walton E. Bean of the University of California, Berkeley, and Richard W. 
Van Alstyne of the University of Southern California participated in prepared 
discussion. 

Following luncheon on January 3, the annual business meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Branch was held, with President Robert J. Kerner in the chair. The sec- 
retary-treasurer, managing editor of the Pacific Historical Review, the business 
manager of the Pacific Historical Review, and the chairman of the General Com- 
mittee on Membership presented reports. President Kerner gave a summary of the 
report of Ralph H. Lutz, the delegate of the Pacific Coast Branch to the meeting 
of the American Historical Association. The following awards were announced: 
American History, equal credit to “Presents to Indians along the Ohio and North- 
west Frontiers, 1748-1763” by Wilbur R. Jacobs, and “Thomas Pownall: An 
Early Champion of Anglo-American Cooperation” by John A. Schutz; European 
History, “German Opinion of the United States during the 1916 Submarine 
Crisis” by Henry F. McCreery; Pacific History, no award. 

The Committee on Resolutions consisting of Frank H. Garver (chairman), 
Howard A. Hubbard, and Arthur J. Marder, presented resolutions expressing the 
appreciation of the attending members to the institutions and individuals who, 
by their hospitality and services, had contributed to the success of the meeting. The 
resolutions were unanimously approved. 

The Committee on Nominations consisting of Herbert E. Bolton (chairman), 
Dan E. Clark, Dorothy O. Johansen, and George H. Knoles, reported the follow- 
ing nominations which were approved unanimously: president, Frank J. Kling- 
berg, University of California, Los Angeles; vice-president, Carl F. Brand, Stan- 
ford University; secretary-treasurer, John H. Kemble, Pomona College; council, 
the above officers and Frederic C. Church, University of Idaho, John W. Caughey, 
University of California at Los Angeles, W., N. Sage, University of British Colum- 
bia, and Theodore E. Treutlein, San Francisco State College; board of editors, 
Pacific Historical Review (terms ending 1950), Russell Buchanan, University of 
California, Santa Barbara College, Dorothy O. Johansen, Reed College, Richard 
W. Van Alstyne, University of Scuthern California; managing editor, Pacific 
Historical Review, John W. Caughey, University of California at Los Angeles; 
business manager, Samuel T. Farquhar, University of California Press; Committee 
on Awards, American History, Lawrence A. Harper (chairman), University of ` 
California, Berkeley, Osgood Hardy, Occidental College, Austin E. Hutcheson, 
University of Nevada; European History, Ralph H. Lutz (chairman), Stanford 
University, Edith Dobie, University of Washington, Alfred Larson, University of 
Wyoming; Pacific History, George M. McCune (chairman), University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Paul H. Dull, University of Oregon, Rixford K. Snyder, Stanford 
University. 


? 
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President Kerner announced that the next annual meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Branch would ‘be held at the University of Washington, probably on December 
23-29, 1948. : 

The chief matter of new business was the discussion of the draft of the revised 
constitution, and the draft of bylaws for the Pacific Coast Branch. "These had been 
prepared by the Council. After some discussion they were adopted and recom- 
mended for approval by the Council of the American Historical Associaticn, 
the bylaws to take effect upon the approval of the revised constitution. 

It was voted that the General Membership Committee be continued as a stand- 
ing committee of the Pacific Coast Branch, the vice-president acting as “ts 
chairman. 

The president was authorized to appoint a small committee to investigate the 
financial problems of the Pacific Historical Review. 

On the afternoon of January 3 there was a single session presided over by 
Vernon J. Puryear of the University of California, Davis College. The following 
persons presented papers: “German Opinion of President Wilson and the Sussex 
Crisis” by Henry F. McCreery of the California Institute of Technology; “Ameri- 
can Editors View the Peace, December 1918” by Russell Buchanan of the Univer- 
sity of California, Santa Barbara College; “The United States and the French 


_ Security Problem, 1917-1921” by Louis A. R. Yates of the University of Southern 


California; and “New Light on Soviet Foreign Policy, 1939-1941: The Gafencu 
Memoirs” by Henry C. Meyer of Pomona College. 

The annual dinner of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American His-orical 
Association was held on the evening of January 3. Robert G. Sproul, president of 
the University of California, presided. The subject of the presidential address by 
Robert J. Kerner of the University of California, Berkeley, was “The Russian 
Eastward Movement: Some Observations on Its Historical Significance.” This 
brought the fortieth annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American 
Historical Association to a close. 

Joux H. KembBLE, Secretary-Treasarer 


Cadi 
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Acceptances in most appreciative words have been received from all th:ee of 
the foreign scholars elected to honorary membership by the Council on December 
26: Vicente Lecuna (Venezuela), Pierre Renouvin (France), and Friedrich 
Meinecke (Germany). It may be added that the historians on the staff of OMGUS 
in Berlin report that this award to Professor Meinecke, who has just passed his 
eighty-fifth birthday, created a most favorable impression on both Americans and 
Germans and was given considerable publicity. Dr, Meinecke's letter deserves 
quotation in full as a summons and a reminder to all concerned with freedom af 


inquiry: 
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18 Januar 1948 
SEHR GEEHRTER Mr. FORD, 


Die American Historical Association hat mir die hohe Ehre erwiesen, mich * 
zum Ehrenmitglied zu wählen. Ich nehme diese Würde mit herzlichstem Danke 
an. Es war mir schon in den Jahren, da die Freiheit der Wissenschaft bei uns in 
Deutschland unter schwerstem Drucke stand, eine besondere Genugtuung, dass 
mein wissenschaftliches Streben gerade von Nordamerika aus durch mehrere 
ahnliche Ehrungen anerkannt wurde. Wahrheit, Freiheit und Humanitat heissen 
die Leitsterne unserer Geschichtswissenschaft. Es ist den nordámerikanischen . 
Historikern in dieser weltgeschichtlichen Zeitenwende vergónnt gewesen, diese 
Gestirne immer unverhehlt anschauen zu kónnen. Bei uns in Deutschland begin- 
` nen sich jetzt erst die Wolken, die sie verdeckten zu weichen, aber neue schwere 
Wolken aus anderer Richtung steigen dafiir auf. Es ist Ihr und unser gemetnsamer 
Glaube, dass sie niemals dauernd den Glanz unserer Leitsterne verdunkeln 
kónnen. Und es ist unsere Pflicht, durch die Art unserer Arbeit diesen Glauben 
bei unseren Vólkern lebendig zu halten. 

Thre Mitteilung, Mr. Ford, dass Sie im Jahre 1899 in den ersten unvollkom- 
menen Anfángen meiner Lehrtatigkeit mein Hórer gewesen sind, hat mir beson- 
deres Vergniigen bereitet. 

Mit den freundlichsten Empfehlungen 

Thr 
Fr. MEINECKE 


The Committee on Nominations will welcome suggestions from members as 
to possible nominees for President, Vice-President, Treasurer, and two members 
each to the Council and the Nomina-ing Committee. Suggestions should be sent 
to the chairman, Professor Carl Stephenson, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
This notice replaces the tear sheet in the Review used the last two years. The 
postal authorities have ruled against this practice. All suggestions should reach the 
chairman before July r. 


The Committee on the James Hazen Hyde Prize has formulated the following 
terms governing the award of this prize: (1.) The James Hazen Hyde Prize of 
$1,000 will be awarded at the annual meeting of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation in December, 1948, for the best study, in the judgment of the committee, 
of any phase of Franco-American relations by a resident of the United States or 
of France, or of French political history in the nineteenth century by a resident 
of the United States, either in manuscript or published within three years prior to 
July 1, 1948, (2.) Manuscripts, to be considered, must be submitted, preferably in 
duplicate, on or before July 1, 1948, to the chairman of the committee on award, 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. (3.) Published 
works in French, to be considered, must be similarly submitted on or before July r, 
1948. (4.) Published works in English, to be considered, may be submitted or at 
least called to the attention of the chairman of the committee on or before July r, 
1948, and, if requested by the committee, a copy must be supplied. This is supple- 
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mentary to a canvas which will be made of such works by a subcommittee ccn- 
sisting of Robert R. Palmer of Princeton University and John B. Wolf of the 
University of Minnesota. (5.) Authors desiring the return of manuscripts or books 
which they submit should provide postage or expressage with proper address and 
instructions in advance. Neither the committee on award nor the American His- 
torical Association can assume responsibility for possible loss or miscarriage of 
material submitted. The members of the committee are Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
chairman, Columbia; Joseph M. Carriére, University of Virginia; Donald C. 
McKay, Harvard University; Robert R. Palmer, Princeton University; and John 
B. Wolf, University of Minnesota. 


The Albert J. Beveridge Fellowship is awarded annually. The deadline for 
the submission of applications and manuscripts in the next competition is July 1, 
1948. This award carries with it a cash payment of $1,000 and publication of the 
manuscript by the Beveridge Memorial Fund without expense to the authcr. 
Applications and all correspondence relating to this fellowship should be addressed 
to Arthur P. Whitaker, Chairman, Committee on the Albert J. Beveridge Fund, 
208 College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


The Herbert Baxter Adams Prize of the American Historical Association, for 
an essay in the field of European history, will be awarded in 1948. The committee 
solicits the co-operation of members to see to the submission of fully representative 
numbers of manuscripts and books, exceptional theses produced during the last 
two years, and scholarly monographs published in 1946, 1947, and the first half 
of 1948. To allow ample time for consideration, entries should reach the committee 
not later than June, addressed to Vernon J. Puryear, chairman, Davis, California. 


At its meeting in Cleveland the Board of Editors of the Review decided to dis- 
continue the document section. Only documents already accepted will appear in 
later issues. 
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Among the recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, may be 
noted: Additional microfilm of manuscripts (5756 pages) in the Archivo General 
de Indias, Seville, (Patronato 203 and 204) regarding the so-called “Avila-Cortés 
conspiracy” in Mexico, 1566 to 1568; five manuscripts, mainly letters from or to 
members of the Custis family, 1711 to 1837; orderly book kept by Lt. Daniel 
Disney, adjutant of the 44th Regiment, and others, which begins with his service 
in Braddock's campaign, and includes his journal of the seige and surrender of 
Fort William Henry, March 27 to July 22, 1755 and May 17, 1756, to November 
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26, 1757; two autograph letters from George Washington to Reverend Jonathan 
Boucher, September 4, 1768, and February 20-25, 1771; letter from Thomas Lowry 
to George Washington and Francis Willis, November 30, 1774; photostat of letter 
from George Washington and Israel Putnam to the Church and Congregation 
of Woodstock, [Connecticut], March 24, 1776; autograph drafts of two letters 
trom Clement Biddle to George Washington, relating to the supply of forage for 
the Continental Army, both dated July 11, 1780; letter from Elbridge Gerry to 
George Washington, February 7, 1781; microfilm of selected items in the archives 
of the Society of the Cincinnati, mainly correspondence of George Washington 
and of Pierre L’Enfant, 1783 to 1793; photographic print of autograph letter from 
George Washington to Benjamin Franklin, on the latter's return to the United 
States from France, September 25, 1735; autograph letter from George Washing- 
ton to David Stuart, February 5, 1786: letter from Henry Lee to George Washing- 
ton, discussing the political situation in Virginia, January 17, 1789; photostat of 
_ record of laborers employed by the “Fotowmack Company” at the “Little Falls of 
Potowmack,” July 28 to October 27, 1792; nine autograph letters from Samuel 
Lyman, United States Representative from Massachusetts, to his wife and to 
friends, February 9, 1797, to January 13, 1800; autograph letter from George 
Washington to William Thornton, July 14, 1799; handwritten letter to Messrs. 
Robert Gilmor and Sons of Baltimo-e, relating to the purchase of books from 
London, signed by John Beckley, first “Librarian to Congress” February 17, 1802; 
photostats of letters from Thomas Jefferson to Littleton W. Tazewell, March 13 
and 18, 1807; two letterbooks kept under the direction of Major William Potter, 
commandant of the Western Division of New Jersey militia, containing copies of 
Major Potter’s correspondence, ca. May, 1813, to March, 1814; two autograph 
letters from Andrew Jackson to Lt, Col. George Croghan, commander of the 8th 
Military Department, April 24 and May 15, 1816; autograph letter from Daniel 
Webster to Senator Daniel S, Dickinson, September 27, 1850; photostat of auto- 
graph letter from Abraham Lincoln to Albert Parker, August 10, 1858; autograph 
letter from Robert E. Lee to Messrs, McReady Mott £ Company of New York, 
ordering his “books, papers, etc.” reshipped to Alexandria, by steamer, as soon as 
possible, April 19, 1861; additional papers of the Easby-Smith family includ- 
ing more than forty letters from William Russell Smith, mainly to his wife, re- 
lating to the Alabama Secession Convention and the Confederate Congress, 1861 
to 1864; additional papers of the late Victor S. Clark, economist, ca. 1861 to 1944; 
_ autograph letter from William T. Sherman to the Commanding Officer, Memphis, 
Tennessee, describing briefly the first, unsuccessful, attempt against Vicksburg, 
January y, 1863; photostat of letter from Robert E. Lee to General E.O.C. Ord, 
Union officer commanding the Department of Virginia introducing General 
William H. Richardson, April 27, 1863; ten additional letters and a memorandum 
of James G. Blaine, October 17, 1864, to November 18, 1886; autograph letter from 
Robert E. Lee to his brother, Carter C. Lee, December 9, 1865; scrapbook of 
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Senate proceedings in the period following the Civil War, made by Henry J. Gens- 
ler, including handwritten, shorthand, and printed matter, ca. 1866 to 1896; photo- 
stat of autograph letter from Ulysses S. Grant to Mrs, T. G. Pitcher, July 12, 1869; 
additional papers of Edwin A. Van Cise including a diary kept during a tour of 
Switzerland, August 9 to September 3, 1871; five additional letterbooks cf Oscar 
S. Straus, November 8, 1873, to March 21, 1903; additional papers of Ray Stannard 
Baker, ca. 1875 to 1946 (restricted); two autograph letters from Gen. William 
T. Sherman to Gen, Stephen A. Hurlbut, April 9 and June 24, 1877; one box of 
additional papers of Thomas F. Bayard, 1896 to 1898 (restricted); fifty-eight note- 
book-diaries and a small group of appointment papers of Richard L. P. Bigelow, 
supervisor of various national forests of the California region, ca. 1902 to 1930; 
typescript copy, with occasional handwritten corrections, of Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt’s diary kept during her trip around the world, 1911 and 1912; six scrapbooks 
kept by Miss Anna Hamlin relating to social life in Washington, D. C., mainly 
1915 to 1925; additional papers from the estate of Dr. A. V. Babine, including: 
notebooks, and an autograph and typescript diary covering his experiences in 
Russia from March 19, 1917, to November 18, 1922; additional papers of Waldo 
Lee McAtee, biologist, 1942 to 1947; papers dealing with the first and second 
surrenders of Japanese garrisons in the Pacific at Aka Shima and Tokashiki 
Shima, August 22 and 23, 1945. 


The Archivist of the United States, Solon J. Buck, left February 3 for a three 
months’ visit in the Caribbean area. Under the sponsorship of the “Exchange of 
Leaders Program” of the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific and Cultural 
Cooperation, Dr. Buck will visit Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic. He 
will seek to lay the foundations for more effective cultural co-operation between 
the United States and these countries, particularly in the fields of archives, libraries, 
and historical research. 


On November 20, 1847, General Eisenhower, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Army, gave standing instructions to the staff concerning the availability 
to researchers of the historical documents relating to World War II. The essential 
paragraphs follow: 


The Army possesses no inherent right to conceal the history of its affzirs be- 
hind a cloak of secrecy, nor is such conduct conducive to a sound and healthy zp- 
proach to the day-to-day performance of its duties. 

The historical record of the Army’s operations as well as the manner in which 
these were accomplished are public property, and except where the security of the 
Nation may be jeopardized, the right of the citizens to the full story is unques- 
tioned, Beyond this, the major achievements with which the Army is credited are 
in fact the accomplishments of the entire nation. The American public therefore 
should find no unnecessary obstacle to its access to the written record. The history 
of the Army in World War II, now in preparation, must, without reservation, 
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tell the complete story of the Army's participation, fully documented with refer- 
ences to the records used. The preparation of this history does not, however, con- 
stitute any reason or excuse for denying to the public immediate access to facts and 
records, where they deal solely with the operations of the Army, and where the 
security of the Nation is not involved, 

In light of the foregoing 1 consider it appropriate to set forth as a guide, the 
following, which will govern the release to the public of information from docu- 
ments pertaining exclusively to the Army. 


The necessary conditions limiting the down-grading of all material on military 
subjects are based on national security and binding agreements with other agencies 
and governments. This directive, says the memorandum, “will be interpreted in 
the most liberal sense with no reservations as to whether or not the evidence of 
history places the Army in a favorable light.” 


The Committee on Renaissance Studies of the American Council of Learned 
Societies has begun a new interdivisional and interdepartmental publication, 
Renaissance News, edited by Frederick W. Sternfeld of Dartmouth College. The 
section on history reports forthcoming publications and comments. European news 
items will be particularly welcome. News items and subscriptions (one dollar a 
year) should be addressed to Box 832, Hanover, New Hampshire, 


No people have given more attention to archival and manuscript studies than 
the French, It was Dom Jean Mabillan who founded the science of diplomatics, 
and the Ecole des Chartes in Paris hes never been excelled in its training of ar- 
chivists and palacographers. The Ecole was founded in 1821, reorganized in 1847, 
and moved to the Sorbonne in 1897. On May 17 of last year the centenary of the 
School’s reorganization was observed :n a solemn ceremony. A special pamphlet, 
Centenaire de la réorganisation de l'Ecole des Chartes, preserves the discourses 
prepared for this occasion by such distinguished librarians and scholars as MM. 
Clovis Brunel, Charles Samaran, Julien Cain, Charles Petit-Dutaillis, and Marcel- 
Edmond Naegelen. 


The subscription rate for the Journal of Modern History has been increased 
to $6.00 a year, beginning April 1, 1948. Members of the American Historical 
Association may subscribe at a special reduced rate of $4.75 a year. 


The Saskatchewan Archives Board has started a modest little magazine called 
Saskatchewan History. It will appear three times a year. Dr. Hilda Neatby is 
editor-in-chief, and the annual subscription is fifty cents, to be sent to Box 100, 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 


The Old South Association in Beston has started a new series of pamphlets 
auspiciously. The first issue is History as a Literary Art: dn Appeal to Young 
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Historians by Samuel Eliot Morison. A careful reading will profit those to whom 
it is directed. They can then pass it on to their elders and mentors. 


The annual summary of publishing activities in Publishers’ Weekly for Janu- 
ary 24 shows that in 1947 the number of titles in history rose fifteen per cent over 
1946, or from 359 to 413, including 68 new editions. Titles in biography went up 
from 455 to 618. The figures for British production in the same fields show his- 
tory titles rising from 232 to 234, biography and memoirs from 319 to 439. In 
the United States, history furnished about four per cent of all titles. Wartime 
combat histories were included in technical and military books or the percentage 
would be somewhat larger. 


Under the direction of Professor Emilio Ravignani, formerly in Buenos Aires, 
there has been established in Montevideo, Uruguay, the Instituto de Investigaciones 
Historicas. Dr. Ravignani plans to start soon several series of publications (docu- 
ments, bulletins, reprints, monographs, etc.). The address of the Institute is Cerrito 
73, Montevideo. Close relations and co-operation will be maintained with the 
similar institute in Buenos Aires. 


A cable from Sir Charles Webster announces that the probabilities oí a limited 
American attendance has led the committee in charge to cut the Anglo-American 
conference of historians to one day, July ro. This modifies the news note in the 
January issue of the Review, page 427. 


According to a report in the December 1 issue of the News Bulletin of the 
Institute of International Education, twenty-seven historians either had already 
gone or were going abroad during the year beginning June 1, 1947. This number 
is exceeded only by those interested in the study of modern languages, of which 
there were forty-two. 

The first consultation of the Commission on History of the Pan American In- 
stitute of Geography and History was held at the headquarters of the Institute in 
Mexico City from October 18 to 26, 1947. The American Historical Association 
was represented by Professor Arthur P. Whitaker, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who also represented the Association at the Caracas Assembly of the Insti- 
tute in August and September, 1946, at which the Commission on History was 
created, "The government of Mexico accepted responsibility for setting up the com- 
mission through its Instituto Nacional de Antropología e Historia and provided 
funds for the purpose. Dr. Silvio Zavala, a leading Mexican historian, was made 
temporary chairman. The purposes of this first meeting were to organize the 
commission on a permanent basis and to plan its future activities, Since this is an 
official inter-American body, voting was restricted to official delegates of the 
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American republics. Nineteen of the twenty-one republics (all except Chile and 
Paraguay) were thus represented. The official delegation of the United States 
consisted of Professor Whitaker, as voting delegate, and Dr. Lewis Hanke, director 
of the Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress. In addition, there were also 
about seventy-five delegates of universities and learned organizations who parti- 
cipated in the discussions but did not have the right to vote. The discussions were 
focused mainly on the programs of the four permanent committees of the com- 
mission which were also set up by the Caracas Assembly in 1946 and each assigned 
to a specific country, as follows: origins and development of the independence 
movement and the Congress of Panama (Venezuela), history of the Americas 
and revision of textbooks (Argentina), archives (Cuba), and folklore (Peru). 
Questions relating to these topics were first taken up in one of the four sections 
corresponding to these committees and were then brought before plenary sessions 
for final action. Other questions of interest to the commission were initiated in 
plenary sessions or in closed meetings of the voting delegates. The meeting was a 
distinct success. The discussions were maintained on a high professional level, the 
business of the meeting was carried forward smoothly and efficiently under the 
able guidance of the chairman, Dr. Zavala, and the program adopted was marked 
by realism, moderation, and sound scholarly judgment. These qualities were per- 
haps most conspicuous in the decision arrived at on the controversial project for 
the preparation of the “History of the Americas.” The decision here was against 
the writing of official history and in favor of complete freedom of expression for 
the authors of the projected history, which will be written by competent scholars 
on the basis of a carefully matured plan to be submitted to this commission and 
the Institute for their approval at their next meeting (Santiago, Chile, 1950). The 
same qualities marked important decisions regarding the programs of the other 
permanent committees, which cannot be detailed here. In all its decisions the com- 
mission clearly recognized the interdependence of the history of the Americas with 
the history of Europe and other pa-ts of the world. Permanent organization of 
` the commission was provided for by the adoption of bylaws, and Dr. Zavala was 
confirmed as permanent chairman. 

The above account is an excerpt from the report of the delegate of the Asso- 
ciation, Professor Whitaker. For further details, those interested in this impor- 
tant meeting are referred to International Conciliation pamphlet number 438 
(price five cents), published by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 405 West 117th Street, New York 27, New York. 


The second conference of northern New England historians was held at Dart- 
mouth College on November 1-2. Thirty-five historians attended the meetings 
from the following institutions: University of New Hampshire, University of 
Vermont, Colby, Middlebury, St. Michael’s, Bowdoin, Norwich, St. Anselm’s, 
Colby Junior, and Dartmouth. The chief address was made by Professor Edward 
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C. Kirkland of Bowdoin, president of the American Association of University 
Professors, on the subject “Adventures on Behalf of Academic Freedom.” In- 
formal round tables were held on New England history, on the undergraduate 
major in American civilization, and on the problems connected with recer.t Euro- 
pean history. The conference decided to make this meeting an annual event. 


The department of history of Bryn Mawr College is to hold a symposium in 
Renaissance studies on April 17, 1948, in honor of the late Howard L. Gray, pro- 
fessor at Bryn Mawr from 1915 to 1940. This conference, made possible by the 
generosity of a friend of the late Dr. Gray and of the college, is to celebrate the 
influence of Venice in the period of the late Renaissance on the intellectual life 
of England and colonial America. 


Julian P. Boyd, Princeton University librarian and general editor of the Papers 
of Thomas Jefferson, will make the annual Founder’s Day address at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia on April 13, the two hundred and fifth anniversary of Je£er- 
son’s birth. That date also sees the release by the publishers of the first volume of 
the Jefferson biography by Dumas Malone, of Columbia University. 


The Historical Society of North Carolina held its regular fall meeting at 
Davidson College on October 25, 1947. Dr. W. P. Cumming of Davidson 
College read a paper on “Crucial Carolina Cartography.” Dr. Archibald Hender- 
son of the University of North Carolina delivered the presidential address oa 
“Joseph Seawell Jones, First Native Historian of North Carolina.” Officers for the 
next year were elected as follows: Adelaide Fries, Winston-Salem, president; C. C. 
Crittenden, director of the North Carolina State Department of Archives and 
History, vice-president; C. C. Pearson of Wake Forest College and Mrs. Hope 
Chamberlain of Chapel Hill, members of the council; Dr. Cecil Johnson of the 
University of North Carolina was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


The Istituto per la storia del Risorgimento italiano observed the centenary of 
1848 in the discussions at its twenty-seventh congress, held in Milan March 19-21. 
Professor Gaetano de Sanctis, an honorary member of this Association, was the 
national chairman of the congress. : 


Stanford University will undertake a three-year study of present-day revolu- 
tions and their effects on relations among nations. For this purpose a grant of 
$180,000 has been received from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The 
study will be carried on by the Hoover Institute and Library on War, Revclutian, 
and Peace under the direction of Dr. Harold H, Fisher, chairman of the institute 
and library, and of Dr. Easton Rothwell, vice-chairman. 


Through the will of the late William S. Thomas of Baltimore the Maryland 
Historical Society will receive a bequest of $500,000 for a building. This is the 
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largest gift in the history of the society end will come into their hands on the death 
of a brother of the donor. 


Through a bequest of $5,000 in the will of the late Lilian Dodson Larson, the 
University of Illinois has been able to establish an endowment which is to be 
known as the Laurence M. Larson Memorial Fellowship. The income from the 
bequest will be awarded to the holder of the second- or third-year university 
fellowship in medieval or English histary adjudged highest in rank by the history 
department. The sum representing the value of the award will be paid to the 
student selected to receive this honor in the form of an addition to the stipend of 
his university fellowship. 


The American Association for State and Local History conferred on the Stark 
County Historical Society, Canton, Ohio, the 1947 award for its “distinctive con- 
tribution to local history.” 


Sidney I. Pomerantz of the department of history in the College of the City of 
New York has received a grant from the Penrcse Fund of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society to complete a history of the patriot press in the War for Independence. 


Through the British Embassy the British Admiralty is presenting to various 
library centers the original copper plate engravings of thirty-four charts originally 
part of Des Barres Atlantic Neptune. To each center will go a selection appro- 
priate to the geographical and historical interests of the region adjacent to the 
institution. The following libraries are recipients of selected engravings: Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, Boston; John Carter Brown Library, Providence; New- 
York Historical Society; American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia; William L. 
Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan; South Carolina Historical Society, 
Charleston; State Department of Archives and History, Atlanta, Georgia; Florida 
Historical Society, Saint Augustine; Louisiana Historical Society, New Orleans. 


Friedrich Baethgen of the University of Berlin has accepted a call from the 
Bavarian Kultusministerium to become president of the Institut fiir áltere deutsche 
Geschichtskunde, This is the society which publishes the Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica. This organization was formerly supported by the empire, It has recently 
been sponsored by the University of Erlangen and located temporarily in Pommers- 
felden. By treaty it will be supported henceforth by the three southern German 
states and located with its extensive library in Munich but independent of any 
university connection. 
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Personal 
APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Roy F. Nichols, of the University of Pennsylvania, will go to England as visit- 
ing professor in Cambridge University for the academic year 1948-1949. He will 
begin his duties in September. 


Pendleton Herring, formerly on the staff of Harvard University and mcre re- 
cently with the Carnegie Corporation, has accepted the presidency of the Social 
Science Research Council. The retiring director, Donald Young, has accepted 
the presidency of the Russell Sage Foundation in New York. 


Carl Wittke, professor of history and dean of Oberlin College, has been named 
dean of the graduate school and professor of history in Western Reserve University. 


Howard K. Beale of the University of North Carolina has accepted an appoint- 
ment as professor of history in the University of Wisconsin. He will take up resi- 
dence in September. 


Donald Grove Barnes, on leave from Western Reserve University until fall, is 
traveling in Egypt, Italy, and France this spring. He will go ultimately to Lordon, 
where he will do research for his projected book on “Henry Pelham and the Duke 
of Newcastle.” 


Arnold J. Toynbee, professor of history in the University of London, has ac- 
cepted an appointment in the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton, New 
Jersey. He will be in residence this spring. 


C. Mildred Thompson, after her retirement on July 1 as dean of Vassar Col- 
lege, will return to her native state of Georgia to join the faculty of the Unive-sity 
of Georgia as consultant in education and professor of history at the beginning of 
the 1948-1949 academic year. 


Bernard J. Holm of Washington, D. C., has accepted the presidency of Wart- 
burg Theological Seminary, at Dubuque, Iowa. In addition to his administrative 
duties he will teach courses in medieval and Reformation church history. He is 
spending the spring at Yale University as visiting fellow in the Divinity School. 


Edgar L. Erickson of the department of history, University of Illinois, is on 
leave of absence during the second semester to assist in completing the history of 
the Civil Affairs Division, Department of the Army. 


Paul H. Giddens, professor of history and political science in Allegheny Col- 
lege, Meadville, Pennsylvania, has been granted a two-year leave of absence to 
write a complete history of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 


` Ed 
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Arthur P, Middleton, of the Institute of Early American History and Culture 
at Williamsburg, has been made a member of the board of editors of the American 
Neptune, a volume devoted to maritime history. 


Thomas Perkins Abernethy, professor of history in the University of Virginia, 
will teach during the first semester of the summer session at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. | 


Among the visiting staff of the summer session at Mills College, Oakland, 
California, from July 3 to August 14 will be the following: Vera Micheles Dean, 
research director, Foreign Policy Association; Dennis W. Brogan, of Cambridge 
University, England; and Arturo Torres-Rioseco, professor of Latin-American 
literature, University of California, Berkeley. 


William G. Bean, professor of history in Washington and Lee University, will 
be a member of the summer quarter faculty of the University of Virginia. 


Glen L. Clayton, of the department of history of Ohio State University, has 
been appointed president of Ashland College, Ohio. 


The Johns Hopkins University announces the promotion of C. Vann Wood- 
ward to professor of history and the appointment of Charles S. Campbell, jr., to 
an assistant professorship to direct the work in the history of American foreign 
relations. Dr. Campbell formerly taught at Yale-in-China and Beirut and saw 
service in the Department of State. 


Robert Riegel of Dartmouth, Paul Sweet of Colby College, and Ollinger Cren- 
shaw of Washington and Lee University will lecture at the University of Wisconsin 
summer session. 


Dorothy Mackay Quynn will ge to Paris in September to be resident dean in 
history of the graduate year in France under the University of Maryland. 


John Meng has been promoted to associate professor of political science in 
Queens College, Flushing, New Yor. 


R. Stanley McCordock, formerly on the faculty of Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity, Harrogate, Tennessee, has been appointed associate professor of history at 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Carlton C. Qualey, superintendent of the Minnesota Historical Society and 
professor of history in Carleton College, has resigned as superintendent in order 
that he may devote full time to his teaching position. 


Mary Watters has joined the staff of the Illinois State Historical Library as 
research editor. She is now employed preparing a two-volume history of Illinois 
during World War II. ; 
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Frank Freidel of Pennsylvania State College is on leave for the spring term 
to fill an assistant professorship in history at Vassar College. 


Ina Woestemeyer Van Noppen has joined the staff of Appalachian State Teach- 
ers College, Boone, North Carolina, as professor of history. 


William H, McClure, formerly of Case Institute of Technology in Cleveland, is 
now professor of history and head of the department in North Central College, 
Naperville, Illinois. 


Paul A. Knights was appointed assistant professor of history in Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pennsylvania, beginning in September, 1947. 


Joseph Schafer has joined the staff of the department of history in the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Ferdinand P. Schultz is now associate professor of history in Bethel College, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Recent Deratrus 


Winfred Trexler Root, professor and head of the department of history at the 
State University of Iowa since 1925, died suddenly on December 9. In his sixty- 
eighth year, and apparently in good health, he was carrying on his work at his 
office until an hour before his death. The descendant of Swiss ancestors and a 
family long established in southern Pennsylvania, Professor Root’s interest was 
ezrly directed toward the history of his state in the colonial period. After working 
his way through Princeton (A.B. 1902), and teaching at a small college, he took 
his doctor's degree at the University of Pennsylvania in 1908. The seminar of 
Herman V. Ames and the works of Charles M. Andrews enlisted his intelectual 
enthusiasm for the new “imperial viewpoint” which was then beginning to re- 
place the provincialism of the earlier scholarship on American colonial history. 
With the publication (1912) of his thesis on the Relations of Pennsylvania with 
the British Government 1696-1765, a work of much broader scope than tke title 
indicated, Root emerged as one of the most promising scholars in his choser. field. 

This early promise was richly fulfilled as a teacher and administrator, rather 
than as a writer, during his seventeen years at the University of Wisconsin and 
twenty-two years at Iowa. Under an unclouded urbanity, he concealed an ardent 
devotion to three ideas: the interrelationship of American history with Western 
civilization and the debt of each to the other; the need to humanize history teach- 
ing; and the maintenance of a high standard of historical scholarship against at- 
tacks and indifference. The first ideal, springing from his broader outlook upcn 
colonial history, found its fullest expression in his course in the fundamentals of 
Western civilization. The second and third were exemplified in the hundreds of 
students whose minds he opened to an understanding of the value and meaning 


- 
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of history, and in the substantial increase in the number of advanced degrees in 
history granted at Iowa. 

Professor Root possessed a warmth of personality and an inborn courtesy which 
defrosted difficult situations and won him an unusually large and loyal following. 
The teaching that he loved, and the many administrative tasks for which he cared 
less, prevented him from finishing an analytical work upon the entire colonial 
period, with which he had hoped to complete his lifelong studies. 


Sydney K. Mitchell, professor of history emeritus in Yale University, died 
suddenly January 23 in New Haven within a week of his seventy-third birthday. 
He had retired in 1943 after thirty-six years as a teacher at Yale, from which in- 
stitution he received his bachelor’s degree in 1898 and his doctorate in 1907. 
Shortly after his graduation he joined the group of able and self-forgetting young 
people who went out to teach in the newly acquired Philippine Islands. Their 
work was a fundamental contribution to the free republic of our day. As a teacher 
and scholar Dr. Mitchell followed in the great tradition of George Burton Adams. 
He made English constitutional history a popular undergraduate course and con- 
tributed much to the organization and content of the freshman history course. 
He acted at various times as head of Saybrook Hall. His own field of research was 
taxation in early Angevin England. His publications include the well-known vol- 
ume Studies in Taxation under John and Henry III (1914). Professor Mitchell’s 
forthrightness and faithfulness in every relationship endeared him to students and 
colleagues alike. He had been a member of this Association since 1908 and a con- 
tributor of reviews of the literature in his field. 


Jonas Viles, professor emeritus of history at the University of Missouri, died 
February 6, 1948. Professor Viles was an undergraduate and graduate student at 
Harvard University, receiving his Ph.D. degree in 1897. After serving as an as- 
sistant in history at Harvard and sperding a year in England, he became a mem- 
ber of the history department at the University of Missouri, where he served in 
various ranks from 1902 to 1945, at which time he became professor emeritus. 
He was chairman of the department from 1928 until 1938. Professor Viles’s re- 
search interests were in local and state history. No other born and bred New 
Englander could more thoroughly have made himself a Missourian. His publica- 
tions include a survey of the archives of Missouri for the American Historical 
Association (1910), two histories of Missouri written for secondary schools (1912 
and 1933), The University of Missouri: A Centennial History, 1839 to 1939 (1939), 
and various articles in the Missouri Historical Review and in the Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Review. Professor Viles served as a trustee of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri from 1904 until his death. He was president of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, 1933-34. 

k} 


Charles E. Payne, for forty-one years a member of the faculty of Grinnell 
College, died on November 30, 1947. He was chairman of the department of his- 
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‘tory from 1925 to 1944. In June, 1947, he was designated Trustees’ Honor Pro- 
fessor, a distinction which carried an annual stipend of one thousand dollars in 
addition to his regular salary, He was born in Canada in 1879, but was educated 
in the United States at Indiana University and Harvard University. Throughout 
his life he was actively interested as student and teacher in international afairs. 
Professor Payne had been a guest teacher at the universities of Iowa and Minne- 
sota and at Scripps College. He was the author, with Cecil F. Lavell, of Imperial 
England (1918) and of a biography of J. B. Grinnell, the founder of the college. 
He contributed to the life of Jesse Macy, its most famous professor, and tc the 
Dictionary of American Biography. He joined this Association in 1909. 

George Petrie, professor emeritus of history and dean of the graduate school 
in the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, died September 6, 1947, at the age of eighty- 
one. He had been a member of this Association since 1904. He received his 
doctorate in 1891 from the Johns Hopkins University. His years of service as 
teacher and administrator in Auburn covered over half a century. He retired 
In 1942. 

The death on February 15 of Maude Howlett Woodfin ended the career of 
a successful scholar, teacher, and admirable personality. Miss Woodfin was pre- 
fessor of history in Westhampton College, Richmond, Virginia, where she grad- 
uated in 1916. She pursued her graduate work at the University of Chicago and 
gained her doctorate in 1928. She was a contributor to the Dictionary of American 
Biography and author of studies on Virginia history. Her name is best known to 
American scholars for her work on William Byrd and the deciphering and editing 
of his secret diary, Her volume supplemented the volume deciphered and edited 
by Louis B. Wright and Marion Tinling (see American Historical Review, Octo- 
ber, 1943, pp. 108-109). Miss Woodfin had been a member of this Association 
since 1920. 


A long and distinguished career as teacher and author in the field of the history 
of education closed with the death on December 6 of Paul Monroe (1868—1947), 
professor emeritus of Teachers College, Columbia University. Professor Monroe 
was honored with degrees and decorations from many lands. Part of his teaching 
career was spent in Turkey and China. Among the many volumes published 
during a productive career are Source Book of the History of Education for the 
Greek and Roman Period, Thomas Platter and the Educational Renaissance of 
the Sixteenth Century, A Text-book in the History of Education, and Founding 
of the American Public School System. He was editor-in-chief of the Cyclopedia 
of Education. 


Alexander Wilbourne Weddell, president of the Virginia Historical Society, 
and former ambassador to Argentina and Spain, was killed on New Year's Day 
in a train wreck, which also took the life of Mrs. Weddell. Editor of Virginia 
Historical Portraiture; Richmond, Virginia, in Old Prints; A Description of Vir- 
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ginia House; and other volumes, Mr. Weddell had served on the advisory com- 
mittee of the Tracy W. McGregor Library, of the University of Virginia, since 
the establishment of the library in 1930. “Virginia House,” their home, and a con- 
siderable part of Mr. and Mrs, Weddell’s estate now become the property of the 
Virginia Historical Society. 


Smith Burnham, who retired in 1939 as head of the department of history, 
Western Michigan College of Education, died December 13 at the age of eighty- 
one. 


Henry James, a son of the philosopher, William James, and a nephew of the 
novelist, Henry James, died on December 13 at the age of sixty-eight. He was the 
editor of The Letters of William. James (1920), and the author of Richard Olney, 
a biography which appeared in 1923, and Charles W. Eliot, for which he won the 
Pulitzer Prize for biography in 1931. 
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The German Forty-Eighters in America: 
A Centennial Appraisal 


Cart WirrKke* 


HE year 1848,” in the words of G. M. Trevelyan, “was the turning point 
at which modern history failed to turn.” In that year, Germany was 
caught up in the great European wave of revolution which swept over the 
continent in protest against the oppression of the system of Metternich. The 
revolutionary energy of the German people exploded into action. Professors 
and students in the universities; the peasantry of southern Germany, eager 
to destroy the vestiges of medieval feudalism and to escape crushing taxes; 
the petite bourgeoisie; some of the lower nobility; and the workers, whose 
ideology already revealed a strong tinge of communism, combined forces 
in the uprisings of 1848 and 1849. 
Begun with great enthusiasm, nurtured in the liberal clubs of the univer- 
. sities, the Turnvereine, and the Arbeitervereine of the workers, the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 was dominated by a noble vision of a united and democratic 
Germany. With endless parading, singing, toasting, and public demonstra- 


*The author is dean of the graduate school and professor of history in Western Reserve 
University. 
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tions that suggested picnics rather than a social revolution, the convivial, 
easygoing South German revolutionaries produced for a time what Veit 
Valentin aptly called “a comfortable, pleasant anarchy.” A romantic move- 
ment that was long on ideals and short on practical plans, the revolution fell 
a quick victim to the bullets and bayonets of Prussian, Russian, and Aus- 
trian armies. From the outset’ it suffered from divided counsels and from a 
confusion in strategy between the moderates and the radicals. Many of its 
leaders had a mania for opposition but little talent for organization. The 
Germans had learned to think but not to act. 

St. Paul’s Church, symbol of German freedom and home of the famous 
Frankfurt parliament of 1848, was all but destroyed in the recent war. 
In the retrospect of history, it may be said that those who met there a cen- 
tury ago lacked both determination and courage to act at a turning point in 
German history. Yet their demands included elimination of the nobility and 
the caste system, a bill of rights, and a thorough overhauling of the German 
educational system. Unfortunately, their deliberations were carried on in an 
atmosphere of illusions and a dreamland of pure theory. 

The victors in 1848 and 1849 were the Prussian Junker and the Hohen- 
zollern king. The first German revolution to come from the people since the 
Peasant Revolt of Luther’s day was choked to death by the forces of a ruth- 
less reaction. The wealthy bourgeoisie were all too ready to compromise with 
the monarchy; the Turner and the students lost themselves in a fantastic 
romanticism that looked backward and not forward; the peasants and petite 
bourgeoisie decided to act courageously when it was too late; and the 
workers were still too unorganized to assume leadership in a genuinely 
democratic movement.* 

With the collapse of the liberal movement, so fateful for Germany and the 
world, a large number of the revolutionists migrated to the United States, 
many with prison sentences, or worse, hanging over their heads. It would 
be misleading to say that the majority in the tidal wave of German immigra- 
tion to America in the last half of the nineteenth century were intellectuals, 
university graduates, professional men, or members of the higher social 
classes. They were not. Marcus L. Hansen was quite right in pointing out 
that the bulk of those who came from southwestern Germany were artisans 
and peasants who came primarily for economic reasons and to escape the 
effects of an agricultural revolution which was in progress.” Nevertheless, 


1See Veit Valentin, Geschichte der deutschen Revolution von 1848-49 (Berlin, 1930); 
Alexander Abusch, Der lrrweg einer Nation (Berlin, 1947), pp. 89-104; and Carl Wittke, 
Against the Current: The Life of Karl Heinzen (Chicago, 1945), chap. 1v. 

2 Marcus L. Hansen, “The Revolutions of 1848 and German Emigration,” Journal of 
Economic and Business History, TL, 630-58. 
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there were among the German immigrants after 1848 enough intellectuals 
and political refugees to provide the German immigrant communities in 
America with the most distinguished leadership they have ever had and to 
determine their tone, character, and direction for several decades. As a mater 
of fact, many did not actually come until the early 1850's, but history has 
labeled them all “Forty-cighters.”* 

The present generation has firsthand knowledge of the refugee problem 
and of the psychology of the displaced person. The readjustment to a whole 
new mode of life and scheme of values in a new and strange land is a difficult 
one indeed, and many never succeed in making it. America provided a 
sanctuary from Prussian and Austrian bayonets to liberty-loving Germans, 
but the problem of earning a livelihood remained. 

Some of the Forty-cighters, like Friedrich Hecker, moved to western 
farms and became “Latin farmers,” though the percentage was smaller than 
in the earlier German immigration. Franz Sigel became a teacher and 
journalist in New York. Hans Kudlich, a leader in the Vienna parliament 
in the movement to emancipate the peasantry, became a doctor in Hoboken. 
F. A. Sorge, equally conversant with the doctrines of Marx and the music 
of Beethoven, gave music lessons. Many turned to journalism, or to law, as 
soon as they had learned enough English to practice in the courts. Otto 
Ruppius conducted an orchestra in Nashville, wrote novels about life in 
America, and founded a journal in St. Louis. Mandrella, erstwhile tribune 
of the Silesians, ran a beer hall. Joseph Fickler, a newspaper publisher in 
Constance, opened a restaurant in New York, and Adolf Rósler von Ols, who 
had moved to abolish the monarchy and the nobility in the Frankfurt parlia- 
ment, opened a private school. When the Goldmark, Wehle, and Brandeis 
families embarked at Hamburg in 1849, they sailed with twenty-seven chesis, 
two grand pianos, large collections of books and music, and paintings done 
in Italy. In the United States, they went into law, medicine, and the grocery 
and produce business.* In many respects, the readjustment of artisans and 
businessmen was easier than that of the educated and professional classes. 
Many a former student in the German universities who was able to quote 
Homer and Vergil in the original swung pick and shovel in the construction 
gangs that built the American canals and railroads, and many a young actor, 
musician, or painter became a porter, a waiter, a house painter, a bartender 
or innkeeper, or even a dancing teacher, during his first critical months in 
the Promised Land. 

Obviously, one cannot treat the German immigration, or even the Forty- 


3 Georg von Skal, Die Achtundvierziger in Amerika (Frankfurt 3.M., 1923), 
4 Josephine Goldmark, Pilgrims of *48 (New Haven, 1930). al 
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eighters, as a homogeneous group. They reveal many sociological differences, 
and the classes represented among them reacted variously to the forces of 
Americanization. In general, the academic professions were the first to give 
up their isolation, although there were many exceptions. The artisans and 
businessmen probably held longest to their German individuality, and those 
among them who became wealthy helped generously to keep German clubs 
and cultural activities alive. Some of the Forty-eighters were raw, uncouth 
adventurers, weaklings and followers, muddle-heads and not leaders. By no 
means all were intellectual idealists, Generalizations about the Germans are 
as misleading as those about any ozher group. In one boardinghouse in Cin- 
cinnati, in 1851, there was a former Prussian lieutenant who was angling for 
a job as bartender, a journalist who turned from running a Protestant school 
to editing a Catholic newspaper, and a tailor’s apprentice who had already 
tried his Iuck at being a farmer, a peddler, a schoolteacher, a clerk, a re- 
vivalist in Virginia, and who ended by being a respected lawyer in Ohio.* 
Moreover, in stressing the importance of the Forty-eighters, it must not be 
forgotten that the immigration after 1830 also contained many able and 
strong leaders, and for years there was friction between the older and the 
newer group, the “Grays” and the “Greens.” 

All the larger cities in the United States in the middle of the last century 
quickly developed typical German communities, with beer gardens, taverns, 
stores, theatrical and musical organizations, bowling, card and sharpshooting 
clubs, Turnvereine, lodges, and all the other social clubs in which German 
Gemütlichkeit and Vereinsleben loved to find expression. A city like Daven- 
port, Iowa, for example, still had thirty-eight such German societies as late 
as 1890.* Though many of these organizations had come into existence before 
the arrival of the Forty-eighters, they took on new life as a result of the new 
immigration and accepted the cultural leadership of the recently arrived 
refugees.’ 

Many Forty-eighters honestly believed that they had a “cultural mission” 
to perform in their adopted fatherland. They refused to be used as mere 
“raw material” to build a Yankee nation which they found so disappointing 
in many respects. Coming at a time when nativism was rampant in the 
United States, the aggressive spirit of the refugees helped to solidify the 
German element into a homogeneous, self-conscious group, crystallized their 
cultural isolation, kept them on the defensive for several. decades, and seri- 


5 See Roy Temple House, “Cincinnati Germans, Anno 1851, by Moritz Busch,” American 
German Review, YX (October, 1942), 28, 30. 

8 Hildegard Binder Johnson, “German Farty-eighters in Davenport,” Towa Journal of 
History and Politics, January, 1946, pp. 3-65. 

7 See Carl Wittke, We Who Built Ámerica: The Saga of the Immigrant (New York, 1939), 
chap. YX, 
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ously retarded the normal processes of Americanization. Very few of the 
refugees had a conscious purpose to Germanize America. Their cultural 
isolation was largely the result of the accident of events, but they insisted 
upon preserving their Old World heritage and were openly disdainful of the 
rawness of an American civilization which seemed to be without music, art, 
culture, or refinement and to be under the stifling influence of a Puritanism 
which clashed sharply with their Continental viewpoint. Many of the new- 
comers stubbornly refused to compromise between the two ways of lite and 
determined to infuse into their new and bleak environment something of 
the warmth, sociability, culture, and intellectual standards of the old Europe. 

The Forty-eighters ridiculed such American habits as rocking in chairs, 
chewing and spitting tobacco, standing up to a bar to down a drink, getting 
“eye-openers” each morning, wearing hats crooked, and sticking feet on tables 
and window sills. They were not impressed by the “anarchical noise” of 
Fourth of July or firemen’s parades, or by the muddy streets, the corrupt 
shirt-sleeve, tobacco cud politics of the cities, and the “human bull fighting” 
known as pugilism. They preferred sausage and sauerkraut to pie and pork 
and beans. They were shocked to find slavery firmly established and nativism 
rampant in a free republic. They hated American sabbatarianism, blue laws, 
and “the temperance swindle,” and the more radical ridiculed what they 
called the religious superstitions of the American people. They were deter- 
mined to preserve their language and customs and to resist assimilation to 
an inferior culture. In politics, they became “politically hyper-conscious,” 
and the flattery of American politicians, angling for votes, gave them a false 
sense of importance.* 

In all of these reactions, one finds the psychology of the frustrated exile 
who is critical of his new land and filled with nostalgia for the old. The 
feelings of the newcomers were not improved when native Americans re- 
ferred to patricians and plebeians alike as “dumb Dutchmen,” and papers 
like the Cleveland Plain Dealer remarked that “They left their country for 
their country’s good.” With their bearded faces they could easily be singled’ 
out from the clean-shaven Americans. Some, like Carl Schurz, resolved from 
‘the first to see the better side of America and to become rapidly amalgamated 
with the American people. Others, like Friedrich Kapp, wrote, “Our home 
is Europe, resp. Germany, and it is a lie to say we can build a second home 
... One cannot have two fatherlands any more than two fathers... .”° 
l > See John A. Hawgood, The Tragedy of German-America (New York, 1940); and Jakob 

Mueller, Aus den Erinnerungen cines Achtundvierzigers (Cleveland, 1896). 

9 Edith Lenel, Friedrich Kapp, 1824-1884 (Leipzig, 1935), pp. 84, 126, also pp. 75-76. 

See also, Karl Heinzen's lecture on the Germans and the Americans, in Teutscher, Radikalismus 
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Depressed by their cultural loneliness and the struggle to acquire a status 
in the New World wortky of their talents, some became more self-assertive 
and aggressive than they might otherwise have been. They made a point of 
flaunting their Sunday parades, dances, theater performances, noisy picnics, 
and beer halls in the face of what they called American Puritanism and 
“Methodism.” They tried to suppress their feeling of maladjustment and 
inferiority by loudly asserting their German superiority, and the tolerance 
they demanded for themselves they refused to grant to others.'” Some of 
the more extreme and impractical of the discontents actually dreamed of an 
intellectual conquest of the United States, which would then become the 
fulcrum for world revolution. In this “storm and stress” period, many an 
intellectual German refugee wanted to play the role of world reformer, be- 
ginning with the United States. 

As an exponent of extreme radicalism, Karl Heinzen argued in his Der 
Pionier that the only effective antidote for “the intellectual knownothingism” 
Of the Americans was the leaven of radicalism, based on free inquiry, reason, 
and science. A “virtuoso of invective,” Heinzen was a man of stubborn, un- 
compromising principle, brilliant, energetic, rigid, often brutal in his attacks, 
and full of frustrations, but honest and fearless. He hated all orthodoxy ex- 
cept the orthodoxy of his own radicalism. He wanted to advance on all fronts 
at once—to abolish slavery, establish free homesteads, secure equal rights 
for women, end American neutrality and isolation, abolish the presidency 
and Senate and substitute a unicameral legislature, provide for the recall of 
officeholders, and promote a mass of social legislation, short of communism. 
Although he was one of the most determined and vocal of the reformers, 
there were many of his type among the German immigration of the 1850’s 
who met in congresses at Wheeling, Philadelphia, and Louisville, founded a 
League of Radicals and a Society for the Dissemination of Radical Prin- 
ciples, and proclaimed their doctrines for reordering the world by every 
means at their command. Some advocated the abolition of marriage and the 
` rearing of children in public institutions; others wanted to abolish the use of 
money. Joseph Weydemeyer was sent by Marx and Engels to introduce the 
true Marxian gospel; F. A. Sorge, a Forty-eighter, became general secretary 
of the American section of the First International; and Wilhelm Weitling, 
the “philosophical tailor” who had figured prominently in the history of 
pre-Marxian communism, printed a radical paper in New York, founded a 
Workingmen’s League and called the first German labor congress in Ameri- 
can history, and when his program collapsed because of his disastrous invest- 


10 Dieter Cunz, “Rise and Fall of the German Americans in Baltimore,” Common Ground, 
Spring, 1947, pp. 61-71. 
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ments in a communist colony in lowa, he turned to the study of the stars and 
a universal language. 

Disturbing as such radicals were to the average American, the antagonism 
of the freethinkers, agnostics, and atheists toward all churches and religion 
proved even more alarming. Among the Forty-eighters, commented the 
North American Review in 1856, are “too many of those turbulent restless 
spirits . . . evoked from obscurity by civil commotions. . . . The great majority 
of the wealthy and educated are atheists or radicals.”** Freie Gemeinde or 
Freiminnervereíne, independent organizations of the more radical Germans, 
broke completely with all organized religion, ritual and dogma. They were 
the products of the rationalist movement in Germany, stimulated by Hegel 
and Feuerbach, and they were violently anticlerical. Their views ranged 
all the way from atheism to ethical culture societies, bent on reconciling re- 
ligion and science. In these societies the members assembled several times a 
week for study and debate, and many supported physical education clubs, 
dramatic sections, and German-English schools as part of their educational 
program. 

Unfortunately, the freethinkers quickly developed a sect of their own, 
carrying their agnosticism to the verge of a new kind of bigotry. The more 
radical among them loudly denied the existence of a personal god and de- 
nounced religion as superstition, a figment of the imagination and an opiate 
for the people. A materialist like Heinzen argued that man’s “moral sense” 
was a quality of his nature and derived from his material environment. Be- 
lieving wholeheartedly in the law of progress, yet finding no divine prccess 
in history, men of this persuasion regarded “not faith, but doubt” as “the 
divining rod of truth.” They openly attacked Christianity as “the highest 
grade of humbug”; they were particularly violent against Catholics, without 
sparing the Protestants; they regularly celebrated the birthday of Thomas 
Paine as a protest against Puritan bigotry and asceticism and further aroused 
their fellow Americans by organizing cremation societies. 

Many of the freethinkers adhered strictly to a stern code of personal con- 
duct in their search for truth, beauty, and justice, but their complete intoler- 
ance, rude manners, and lack of tact deeply offended their American neigh- 
bors, and a majority of the Germans as well, who were Catholics or Pro- 
testants, or at least benevolently neutral in controversies of this nature. 
Among the most flagrant offenders against good taste was a German saloon- 
keeder in New York who erected a pulpit in his place of business, from 
which he parodied religious themes each Sunday to the amusement of some 
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of his customers, but éven such a moderate and scholarly Forty-eighter as 
Friedrich Kapp concluded that America “will occupy a decidedly higher 
place as soon as it gets rid of Christianity.” *” 

These were the views of a small but vocal minority. Fortunately, dhe 
majority of the Germans fitted more normally into the American pattern, or 
at least were content to go their own way without challenging the beliefs 
and habits of others. They preferred their societies and their social pleasures 
to such violent excursions into the field of religion, philosophy, and science. _ 
As Frederika Bremer reported from Wisconsin in 1850, “their music and’ .= 
dances and other popular pleasures distinguish them from the Anglo-Ameri- 
can people, who, particularly in the West, have no other pleasures than ‘busi- 
ness, ” and “must not amuse themselves [on Sunday], not even in God's 
beautiful scenery.”* The region “over the Rhine” in Cincinnati was noted 
for its music, good restaurants, and fine German bakeries. In most of the 
larger cities, the Forty-eighters gathered at their favorite beer halls to drink 
their beer and engage in discussion and debate. An iconoclast like Heinzen' 
referred to Milwaukee as the city of the philistines, where grown-up men 
played in Turnvereine, sharpshooting and card clubs, and, with the “insane 
humbug” of lodges, appeared “with aprons around their bellies and blind-a 
folds over their eyes,” but the bulk of the Germans were quite pleased with 
such organizations, which gave them the opportunity to satisfy their gre- 
garious instincts. | 

Among the most popular and important of these social clubs were the 
Turnvereine, which stressed both physical culture and opposition to oppres- 
sion of every kind, whether political or ecclesiastical. The Turner movement 
had originated in Germany during the wars of liberation against Napoleon, 
and it is not surprising that Friedrich Hecker, the greatest popular hero of 
1848, should have established the first Turnvereín in America. The move- 
ment spread rapidly from Cincinnati, under the stimulus of Forty-eighters 
who had belonged to Turnvereine in Germany. In the fall of 1850 the societies 
held their first convention, and the delegates divided sharply on the relative 
importance of gymnastics and socialism. The Baltimore society had its own 
newspaper by 1850, and Davenport, with a population of 3,400 in 1852, sup- 
` ported a socialist Turnverein with a library of over two thousand items. Many 
societies founded rifle corps, still hoping that revolution would break out | 
again in the fatherland. Others supported nonsectarian schools and reading * 
rooms. While it was true that there was a lot of “student drinking” and 
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“childish display of physical prowess in the activities of the Turner, iz was 


also true that their halls were the scene of serious discussions of all kinds of 
political and social reforms, along socialist lines, and that their societies re- 
mained centers of radical thought until well after the Civil War.** 

The German theater, before 1848, was on a rather low level, and frequently 
theatrical performances had to be made more appealing by combining them 
with dances and free beer. It was the Forty-eighters who brought about a 
virtual renaissance in the German-American theater. The light comedies of 
earlier days gave way to the classical dramas of Schiller, Lessing, Goethe, and 
Shakespeare, not only in the larger cities of the East but also in many a 
smaller town of the Middle West. In Davenport, the plays of the German 
masters were regularly presented, and in New Orleans Schiller was as popula- 
as in the North. In Cincinnati, Friedrich Hassaurek, one of the most prom- 
inent of the radical refugees, joined with his colleagues of the Frezmánner- 
vereín to found Das Deutsche Institut, which presented plays four times a 


- week until 1861. In many other places, local amateur groups invited visiting 


stars from abroad to strengthen their performances. 
The contribution of the Germans to American music is so universally 
recognized that it need not be detailed here, except to point out that the 


coming of the Forty-eighters was decisive in this respect also. It must be 
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remembered that the music of frontier America consisted mostly of dance 
tunes played on several fiddles, by fiddlers whose ambition seemed to ke to 
play fast rather than well and who knew nothing about harmony. With the 
Germans came the music of the great Continental masters, and they carried 
their appreciation of Beethoven and Mozart even to the remotest fringe of 


“settlement. 


Schurz and Sigel were good musicians. Singing societies existed before 


the Forty-eighters came, but the latter did much to improve their repertoire. 


In their annual Sángerfeste they competed for prizes for choral singing; 


some owned their own halls and employed distinguished German musicians 


as their directors. The Milwaukee Musikverein, as early as 1850, performed 
oratorios and operas under the baton of Hans Balatka, a Bohemian German, 
and traveled to the small towns of Wisconsin to bring good music to people 
who came in oxcarts to hear their performances. Carl Bergmann, who had 
conducted orchestras in some of the leading centers of Europe, came to 
New York in 1849 because of his implication in the revolution and joined 
the Germania Orchestra, which consisted almost wholly of Forty-eighters. 

14 Henry Metzner, 4 Brief History of the American Turnerbund (Pittsburgh, 1924); 
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Later, Bergmann directed the New York Philharmonic. The Germania 
Orchestra gave eight hundred concerts in six years, and it was this organiza: 
tion that first played the Beethoven Ninth in Boston. Carl Zerrahn, its flutist, 
directed the Boston Handel and Haydn Society for forty years. Thomas 
Nast, father of the famous cartoonist, was a member of the Philharmonic. 
Otto Dresel, who arrived in 1848, was for more than fifteen years Boston’s 
foremost resident pianist. 

The contributions of the Forty-eighters to the development of the arts 
and crafts in the United States are so many and various that only a few 
examples can be given here. Louis Prang, a refugee of 1848, introduced 
chromolithographing in this country. Julius Bien, trained in the art institutes 
of Cassel and Frankfurt, became a map engraver and lithographer in New 
York, made the major geological and geographical maps for the government 
for many years and produced the 151 plates for Audubon’s Birds of America, 
one of the earliest prints of an American baseball game, and the 175 plates 
for the atlas for the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies 
issued by the War Department in the 1890's.'* Frederick Girsch, another 
Forty-eighter, made engravings for American bank notes and fractional 
currency. Henry Flad, graduate of the University of Munich, was one of the 
construction engineers for the Erie Railroad and planned the water supply 
for St. Louis. Rudolf Eickemeyer, educated in the Polytechnic Institute of 
Darmstadt, revolutionized the hatmaking industry through his inventions 
and recommended Charles P. Steinmetz to the General Electric Company. 
John Michael Maisch had charge of the laboratory where medical supplies 
were prepared for the Union Army in 1863. Charles Theodore Mohr pub- 
lished nearly a hundred papers on botanical subjects, and Ignatz Anton Pilat 
helped design New York’s Central Park. Every one of these men had left 
their native land because of the Revolution of 1848. 

Among the Forty-eighters were a number of medical men who had been 
trained for their profession in the European universities. Joseph Goldmark 
was an assistant physician in the Vienna General Hospital when he took to 
the barricades. When he arrived in New York, after his unsuccessful experi- 
ence with revolution against the Habsburgs, he found medical education 
and practice in the United States in a deplorable state, the teaching of 
science still in its infancy, and “not a single eminent physiologist ... and few 
biologists.” He hung out a shingle and became a specialist in skin diseases.** 
Gustav Brühl, an emigré of the widest cultural interests, practiced medicine 
in Cincinnati, and taught at the Miami Medical College. Eduard Dorsch, 


15 See Martin W. Wiesendanger, “Lithographic Lives,” 4m. Ger. Rev., IX, 7-10. 
16 Goldmark, p. 248. 
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educated in Munich and in the Vienna hospitals, and a surgeon in the South 
German Revolution, practiced in Michigan and wrote German lyrics as an 
avocation. Edward Morwitz opened a dispensary for the poor in Philadelphia 
in 1852. Dr. Philipp F. Weigel served as surgeon general for Missouri during 
the Civil War; Adalbert J. Volk became a teacher of dental surgery in Balti- 
more in 1851; and Dr. Karl Hartmann, erstwhile revolutionist and medizal 
student at Cologne, practiced in Cleveland with Georg Langsdorff, a Forty- 
eighter who was killed in the Civil War. Abraham Jacobi, the son of pcor 
Westphalian Jewish parents, with a medical degree from Bonn, was a de- 
fendant in one of the early communist trials and spent two years in priscn. 
Finally escaping to America via England, he started to practice in the tene- 
ment-house sections of New York, for fees of twenty-five and fifty cents. He 
held the first chair of pediatrics in the United States and founded the 
American Journal of Obstetrics. 

Many Forty-eighters established bilingual private schools and under the 
influence of the pedagogical theories of Friedrich Froebel helped start the 
kindergarten movement in the United States.” In Baltimore, Wilhelm 
Müller taught in the private school supported by the local Turner society, 
and “F. Knapp’s German and English Institute,” was one of the best schools 
in Maryland. Its founder had been convicted of high treason in 1350. The 
Forty-eighter who founded the largest brewery in Iowa left $10,000 to the 
“Free German School” of Davenport. Franz Sigel taught in St. Louis for a 
time, Otto Ruppius in Milwaukee, and Peter Engelmann founded the “Gez- 
man-English Academy” in the same city, offering instruction from the ele- 
mentary grades to the Gymnasium. Many of these private schools were ad- 
juncts of the Turnvereine, which also furnished many of the physical educz- 
tion teachers for the public schools. The German private school movement 
died out by the end of the century partly because of the waning influence of 
the Forty-eighters and the inability to recruit teachers, comparable in quality 
to the earlier refugees.*® l 

Even more significant from the point of view of the leadership o= the 
German-American group was the activity of the refugees in the field of 
journalism. German-language papers were in existence in the United States 
before 1848, and a few were journals of distinction, but a new flowering began 
in the early 1850’s. Radical papers sprang up as weeklies and monthlies in al! 
the leading cities, edited in most cases by highly intelligent men of con- 
siderable talent and education and with domineering personalities. They 


17 Elizabeth Jenkins, “Frocbel's Disciples in America,” 4m. Ger. Rev., III, 15-18. 

18 Dieter Cunz, “The Baltimore Germans and the Year 1848,” ibid., X, 30-33. 

19 For another example of the influence of the Forty-cighters, see Henry Pochmann, “The 
Hegelization of the West,” ibid., IX, 24-31, 37. 
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raised the level of German-American journalism notably and at the same time 
added greatly to its controversial nature. The German-language press has 
been more productive and influential than that of any other immigrant 
group, and for a time the rationalists, radicals, freethinkers, agnostics, and 
atheists among the Forty-eighters controlled half the German newspapers in 
this country. This was the era of personal journalism, and the refugees 
furnished the leadership necessary to make the liberal tradition an active 
force in German-American politics. Their feuds were many and furious, and 
their style often raw and abusive, but never again was the German element 
in the United States so well organized politically as in the decades immedi- 
ately preceding and following the Civil War. 

The number of leaders in the field of journalism is legion. One may begin 
with Dr. Adolf Douai, who published a liberal paper in San Antonio, and 
Gustav Struve, an unstable, romantic but honest, extreme republican, who 
issued several Deutsche Zuschauer, Carl Heinrich Schnauffer, who had been 
imprisoned in Germany, founded the Baltimore Wecker in 1853, wrote a play 
about Cromwell, and poems (Torenkrinze) in memory of the martyrs of 
1848." Rudolf Lexow, from Schleswig-Holstein, founded the New Yorker 
Belletristisches Journal, which as late as the 1880's, had a circulation of 
71,500. The Cleveland Wachter em Erie was launched by selling eighty 
shares of stock at five dollars a shere, and Heinrich Rochotte, who had com- 
manded a company in 1848, began printing his new paper on the press of 
the Plain Dealer. Albert Wolff, sentenced to death in 1848, escaped to serve 
on the staff of the St. Paul Minnesota Staatszeitung for forty years. Hermann 
Raster, a parliamentary stenographer in 1848, edited, in turn, the Buffalo 

emokrat, the New Yorker Abendzeitung and the Illinois Staatszettung, 
contributed to Appleton’s Encyclepedia, and became a power in the Repub- 
lican party. George Schneider and Lorenz Brentano, the latter provisional 
governor of Baden in 1849, were part owners of the Ilinois Staatszeitung. 
Caspar Butz, abolitionist and poet of freedom, published the Deutsch- 
Amerikanisches Monatsheft fiir Politik, Wissenschaft und Literatur, to 
which many Forty-eighters contributed regularly. Reinhold Solger, a fugitive 
with a Ph.D. from Greifswald, was an outstanding journalist who delivered 
a series of lectures at the Lowell Institute in Boston in 1857 and 1859.7" 
Oswald Ottendórfer, who had fought with the revolutionists in 1848, con- 
verted the old, conservative, Democratic New Yorker Staatszeitung into an 
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important daily which has survived to the present time. Among the most 


radical German papers were Friedrich Hassaurek's Hochwáchter of Cin- 
cinnati, which thundered against priestcraft and dogmatism of every kind; 
Weitling’s Die Republik der Arbeiter, a communist labor paper; and Hein- 
zen's Pionier, one of the best of the radical press, featuring articles on science 
and philosophy, literature and art, poetry and opera, and at the same time 
waging a violent newspaper war on all the issues of the day. Finally, as an 
example of female journalism among the radicals, Mathilde Franziska An- 
neke must be mentioned. The fiery feminist, who had ridden into battle as 
her husband’s mounted orderly in 1848, became a co-worker with Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony in the crusade for woman’s rights and- 
published a journal for women (Frauenzeitung) in Milwaukee.” 

The role of the Germans in the politics of the 1850’s and the Civil War 
era need not be reviewed again in detail? Although nativism and free 
homesteads were as important as the slavery question for the majority of the 
German element, who were neither radical abolitionists nor radical reformers, 
it was their spokesmen, many of them Forty-eighters, who led them from 
their traditional allegiance to the party of Jefferson and Jackson into the New 
Republican camp. 

Schurz, Hecker, Struve, and others sat in the Republican convention 
which nominated Fremont in 1856, and they and Kapp and Hassaurek cam- 
paigned for him among the Germans. Reinhold Solger helped to build the 
new party in the East, as Schurz did in the West. Kapp and others attended 
the gathering of German Republicans in Chicago in 1860 from which the 
famous “Dutch Plank” in the party platform emanated. Schurz was a mem- 
ber of the Republican National Committee, in charge of its foreign depart- 
ment. Even so sedate a New Englander as Charles Francis Adams found it 
necessary to drink three glasses of lager beer at a brewery, while campaign- 
ing in Minnesota, because its German owner “is inclining to Republican- 
ism” and “we felt afraid to decline his civility.” * 

The Germans enlisted in the Civil War in numbers which exceeded che 
proportion that might have been expected. Many Forty-eighters, like Schurz, 
Sigel, Osterhaus, Hecker, Schimmelpfennig, and Jacobi, held commissions 
in the Union Army.” In 1863 and 1864, the more radical German leaders 
met in Cleveland to oppose Lincoln’s renomination and to advocate a more 

22 Anna Blos, Die Frauen der Deutschen Revolution von 1848 (n.p., 1928). 

28 See Donnal V. Smith, “The Influence of the Foreign-Born in the Northwest in che Elec- 
tion of 1860," Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XIX, 192-204; and W. E. Dodd, “The 
Fight for the Northwest, 1860,” American Historical Review, XVI, 774-88. 

24 Quoted in Theodore C, Blegen, Grass Roots History (Minneapolis, 1947), p. 225. 


25 See Wilhelm Kaufmann, Die Deutschen im Amerikanischen Burgerkriege (Munich, 
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severe program toward the South and for the advancement of the Negro. 
Butz and Heinzen were the most important in this radical rebellion against 
the President; Schurz, Kapp, Solger, Brentano, and the majority of the 
Forty-eighters, supported him for re-election. 

The war record of the Germans zreatly speeded their amalgamation with 
their fellow Americans, for their sacrifices on the battlefield quieted even the 
nativists, and their efforts in defense of the Union gave them a real sense of 
belonging to the American enterprise. Now thev were entitled to considera- 
tion for political jobs, both elective and appointive, and each administration, 
beginning with Lincoln’s, paid its debt to the German element by distribut- 
ing political spoils among their leaders. Although the German group was 
mobilized on several issues, like sound money and civil service, and the aged 
Schurz, in 1900, made a final appeal to combat American imperialism, it 
was evident by this time that the influence of the Forty-eighters was no longer 
significant. 

Time had taken its toll among them, but more important, perhaps, was 
the effect of the unification of Germany in 1871. The brilliant victories of the 
Germans over the French, and the rise of the Bismarckian empire, proved 
strong wine for German-American heads. August Willich, erstwhile com- 
munist, had offered to fight in 1870 for the land which had exiled him. 
Fritz Anneke, chief of artillery in 1848, was convinced that history meant 
Germany to be unified before she became free. The German-American press 
almost without exception, assured their readers that the kaiser would build a 
free Germany. Kapp and Ruppius went home, to be reintegrated with the 
new regime. The vast majority: of Forty-eighters did not, though Schurz 
had an audience with Bismarck in 1872. Sigel refused to join in a birthday 
celebration for the kaiser, who as king of Prussia had shot down his com- 
rades at Rastatt. Heinzen poured his bitterest invective on Germans like 
Kapp who now talked of being “citizens of two worlds.” He refused to bow 
the knee to the Iron Chancellor, denounced German chauvinism as worse 
than French, and ridiculed Schurz and the other Forty-eighters for their 
“sentimental servility” to a fatherland which had forced them into exile, and a 
kaiser on whose fingers “there still sticks the blood of the martyrs of 
1848-49.” But these were the voices of a small, unregenerate minority of 
radical republicans, and they were virtually ostracized by their fellow Ger- 


mans. Everywhere the German element gathered in peace celebrazions, as 


Turner and singers marched in great parades, with floats depicting the 
various stages in Germany’s evclution into a strong, Hohenzollern empire. 
Such reactions, even on the part of Forty-eighters, are not surprising. To 
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their last days, with the burning homesickness of the refugee for his father- 
land, they had clung passionately to their lost homeland, even though Ger- 
many had completely forgotten them, and her great nationalist historian, 
Treitschke, referred only to the “passing intoxication” of the “mad year” 
of 1848. Some of the Forty-eighters, even amid the festivals and victory 
celebrations of 1871 felt some disappointment because unification had not 
come by way of a democratic republic but by “blood and iron,” yet they 
clung to the belief that “history wishes it otherwise,” 

Thus liberalism yielded to nationalism and national pride. The char- 
acter of the German immigration changed greatly after 1870, and the lezder- 
ship once exercised by the Forty-eighters passed into other hands. With the 
passing of these men and women who had been true heirs of the liberal 
tradition of Kant, Fichte, Schiller, and Feuerbach ended the flowering time 
of German culture in the United States. 


Richard Price and the Constitution 
of the United States 


Car B, Cong* 


HISTORIANS have agreed that the men who made the Constitution drew 
their inspirations and ideas from various historical and contemporary sources 
apart from the American background. The Amphyctionic League, the Swiss 
Confederation, the British Constitution, the acts of great lawgivers from 
Solon onwards, the ideas of philosophers from Aristotle to the “great Sidney” 
and Montesquieu, all these and many others were the materials that were 
molded by certain “interested” groups in the thirteen states into a constitu- 
tional system for the United States. That the Constitution was the product 
of both historical and contemporary experience is beyond cavil, and even the 
economic interpretation does not seek to vitiate the influence of history and 
of European political thought upan the men who, perhaps motivated by per- 
sonal and private considerations, made the Constitution. 

There is one English philosopher whose influence appears to have been 
overlooked. He is Dr. Richard Price. The standard works do not indicate 
that he contributed to the formation of the Constitution. Warren, for ex- 
ample, frequently mentions Price, but only as an interested observer who, by 
means of correspondence with various Americans, was keeping in touch 
with the progress of American aTairs.* The American histories give no as- 
sessment of Price’s influence upon American leaders, but I believe it can be 
shown that he did contribute to their thinking about the Constitution. How 
much influence he had cannot be determined with mathematical computa- 
tions, any more than one can determine the exact extent of the influence of 
Tom Paine’s Common Sense, yet who would deny the significance of Paine’s 
pamphlet? If pressed, therefore, one cannot say more than that Price’s ideas 
had “some” effect upon the men in America who were cognizant of them. 
For this reason it is improper to omit Price from the lists of those who 
raised an effective voice, foreign but friendly, in behalf of a stronger and 
more perfect Union. 

Can it be shown that men in America would pay heed to Price? Who was 

*The author is assistant professor of history in the University of Kentucky. 

1 Charles Warren, The Making of the Constitution (Boston, 1928), pp. 27 and n. 2, 58, n. 
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he, what had he written or done, whom did he know, what was the content 
of his thought? Richard Price (1723-1791) was a dissenting clergyman with 
Arian proclivities,? He came to London from his native Wales in 1740 after 
the deaths of his parents. His uncle, Samuel Price, who took him in hand, 
was a dissenting clergyman, long associated with Isaac Watts. Richard at- 
tended Coward’s Academy, and after completing his formal education in 
1744 he became the chaplain of a private family, at the same time assisting 
in several dissenting churches in London. In 1770 he became morning 
preacher at the Gravel-Pit Meeting House in Hackney and evening preacher 
in the church at Newington Green. He gave up the pastorate in Newington 
Green in 1783, but he remained at the Gravel-Pit almost to the time of his 
death. Though he was not a great pulpit orator, his sincerity and earnestness, 
the high moral tone of his sermons and his purity of mind and demeanor 
made him one of the most respected and loved of all the dissenting cergy; 
his political activities in favor of America and later of the French Revolution 
made him an object of hatred and abuse to the embittered and panicky poli- 
ticians of the time. 

Price wrote upon a great variety of subjects besides theology and earned 
a considerable reputation as an authority in several branches of know-edgz. 
His fame was (as the academician once said) not only national but inter- 
national. His first book, entitled A Review of the principal Questions and 
Difficulties in Morals, appeared in 1758. It was one of the important books 
of the century on that subject, and a third edition was brought out in 1787.* 
During the next decade Price's writings were almost entirely of a religious 
character, although he was engaged in private studies that were soon to 
establish his reputation in other fields of learning. One of these works on , 
religion, called Four Dissertations, earned him the friendship of Hume and 
Lord Shelburne. It first appeared in 1767 and the fifth edition came out 
twenty years after Price’s death. There can be no doubt that the third of these 
dissertations, called “On the Reasons for expecting that virtuous Men shall 
meet after Death in a Stamsof Happiness,” is the one referred to by Timothy 
Pickering, who, in writing to cheer up James McHenry on his deathbed, said, 
“In a volume of dissertations by Dr. Price, there is one on the happiness cf 
those who were friends in this world, meeting together in another. It is a 
most pleasing, cheering & animating discourse.” * 


2 There are two biographies of Price, both inadequate: William Morgan, Memoirs of tke 
Lije of the Rev. Richard Price, D.D., F.R.S. (London, 1815); Roland Thomas, Richard Price, 
Philosopher and Apostle of Liberty (London, 1924). 

3 Hastings Rashdall, The Theory of Good and Evil (ad ed.; London, 1924), 1, 80-81 n., says 
of this work, “I regard [it] as the best work published on Ethics till quite recent times. It con- 
tains the gist of the Kantian doctrine without Kant's confusions.” 

t Pickering to McHenry, June 9, 1813, Bernard C. Steiner, The Life and Correspondence of 
James McHenry (Cleveland, 1907), pp. 603-604. 
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In the 1760's Price's circle of acquaintances grew steadily larger. It is not 
known precisely when he first met Benjamin Franklin, but they were close 
friends by 1767. Two years earlier Price had been elected to membership in 
the Royal Society, and in all he published ten articles in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Society. One of these, in 1769, called “Observations on the 
Expectations of Lives . . .,” was later published as the first essay in a notable 
book that was of great significance in the history of mortality tables and in 
the development of life insurance. It was called Observations on Reversionary 
Payments; on Schemes for providing Annuities for Widows, and for Persons 
in Old Age; on The Method of Calculating the Values of Assurances on 
Lives; and on The National Debt. The first edition appeared in 1771, the 
seventh edition, in two volumes, in 1812. Immediately upon the publication 
of this book Price was ranked as an expert in the science of life insurance, 
annuities, ¿nd vital statistics. Not only was he much sought after in England 
to give assistance to various annuity societies but his fame spread also to 
America. In Congress Price’s tables were considered authoritative, and Alex- 
ander Hamilton used them as the basis of calculations for the settlement of 
soldiers’ claims.’ In 1785 a group of Massachusetts clergy and Harvard 
faculty members sought Price’s advice on the establishment of an annuity 
scheme for widows, particularly on the matter of rates of mortality among 
clergy and professors.° Passing to public finance and the question of the 
national debt, in 1772 there appeared Price’s 4n Appeal to the Public, on the 
Subject of the National Debt, the fourth edition of which came out in 1777. 
In this little book Price took a gloomy view of the disastrous consequences 
of a heavy burden of debt upon a nation. He also expounded upon the merits 


Of a sinking fund as a means of steadily reducing a national debt. In 1786 


Pitt called Price into consultation when the new sinking fund scheme was 
established in England.’ Great as Price’s reputation came to be in England 
as an authority upon public finance, it was no greater than that which he 
enjoyed in America. One of Price’s regular correspondents in America, the 
Reverend Charles Chauncy of Boston, wrote to køn in 1774 that he believed 
Price had clearly pointed out the way a nation could avoid sinking under a 
weight of debt, and Chauncy went on to say that others to whom he had 
shown the pamphlet agreed with him.’ Many other American leaders must 


5 See debates of Jan. 25, 1783, and Feb. 4, 1783, Journals of the Continental Congress 
(Washington, 1904-37), XXV (1783), 863, 865, and 889. 

6 “Price Letters,” Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, 2d series, XVI (1903), 
330-34, 346-47; 3d series, XLIII (1910), 619-25. As late as January 15, 1791, men were still 
reading Price’s work. William Maclay entered ia his journal for that day, “This was a very 
disagreeable day. I stayed at home and read Price on Annuities. I find he established an opinion 
which I had long entertained that women are longer-lived than men.” Edgar S. Maclay, ed., 
The Journal of William Maclay (New York, 1927), p. 359. 

13. Holland Rose, William Pitt and National Revival (London, 1911), pp. 189-95. 

8 Mass. Hist, Soc., Proc., 2d series, XVI (1903), 266-67. 
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have shared Chauncy's opinion, for in 1778 there came to Price one of the 
most signal marks of recognition that any nation has ever bestowed upon a 
citizen of another. 

On October 6, 1778, Congress passed the following motion: 


that the Hon. Benjamin Franklin, Arthur Lee, and John Adams, esq., or any 
of them, be ordered forthwith to apply to Dr. Price, and inform him that it is 
the desire of Congress to consider him as a citizen of the United States, and to 
receive his assistance in regulating their finances; that, if he shall think it ex- 
pedient to remove with his family to America and afford such assistance, a 
generous provision shall be made for requiting his services.” 


The commissioners conveyed the request to Price, offering to pay his ex- 
penses and give him all other aid he might need.*® Arthur Lee wrote a 
separate letter to Price urging him to accept.** Price wrote a letter of declina- 
tion to Lee, giving his reasons for refusing the offer, and expressing his hopes 
that “British America may preserve its liberty, set an example of moderation 
and magnanimity, and establish such forms of government, as may render it 
an asylum for the virtuous and oppressed in other countries.”*? Price sent 
his official reply to Franklin, saying that he was not qualified to give the 
assistance asked for, that he had too many ties compelling him to stay in 
England, and besides, he was fast approaching the “evening of life.” None- 
theless he was grateful to Congress, and he asked Franklin to tell that body 
“that Dr. Price feels the warmest gratitude for the notice taken of him, and 
that he looks to the American States, as now the hope, and likely scon to 
become the refuge of mankind.”* 

Since the beginning of the controversy between England and the colonies 
Price had been an interested spectator, and he had kept in close touch with 2 
number of Americans by means of letters. He also had personal contacts with 
Americans who were in London during the years preceding the Revolution, 
among them Franklin and Josiah Quincy, jr, who was in London during the 
winter of 1774-1775. Frqm the start of the quarrel Price’s sympathies had 
lain with the Americans, and finally, after the outbreak of hostilities, he be- 
came an active friend of the American cause. He conveyed information tc: 
some members of Parliament who favored America.** He likewise passed 
on secrets to America, and had a number (176) assigned to him for use in 

9 Journals of the Continental Congress, XII, 984-85. 

10 Charles Francis Adams, ed., The Works of John Adams (Boston, 1850-56), VIL 71. 

12 Ibid., Vil, 71-72, D. 1. 

12 Jared Sparks, ed., The Diplomatic Correspondence of the American Revolution (Boston, 
1823-30), IL, 222-24. 

13 Ibid., IH, 64-65. 


14 Price to Josiah Quincy Jr., April or May, 1775, Mass. Hist. Soc., Proc., 2d series, XVI 
(1933), 288. 
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correspondence. This espionage work was probably of little significance. 
A far greater service could be contributed by Price’s pen. 

In February, 1776, there appeared in Lendon a pamphlet by Richard Price 
entitled Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty, the Principles of Gov- 
ernment, and the Justice and Policy of the War with America. Few pamphlets. 
of the eighteenth century were so widely read, so lavishly praised, or so bit- 
terly condemned. Within two months fourteen editions had appeared in 
London and over 60,000 copies had been sold. Price sacrificed profits by con- 
senting to allow cheaper issues of the later editions. The pamphlet was also 
published in French in Rotterdam, in German in Braunschweig, and in 
Dutch in Leyden. Other editions appeared in Dublin and’ Edinburgh. The | 
city of London presented Price with the freedom of the city, in a gold box 
worth fifty pounds. In America the pamphlet was as big a sensation. Two 
issues appeared in Philadelphia, and others were made in New York, Eoston, 
and Charleston. It is no exaggeration to say that as a result of the pamphlet 
“Dr. Price’s name was in everybodye-.mouth.”** In 1777 Price published a 
second work on American affairs, called Additional Observations on the . 
Nature and Value of Civil Liberty, and the War with America ..., and in 
the year after that he brought out the two pamphlets in a new edition en- 
titled Two Tracts on Civil Liberty . .., for which he wrote a genezal in- 
troduction. 

Price’s views were not original and they followed fairly closely the na- 
tural rights philosophy of the time. His political thought was an extension 
of his moral philosophy since for him the power to act as a self-determining 
agent was the test of all liberty—physica!, moral, religious, and civil. Civil 
liberty existed when civil society governed itself by laws of its own making, 
and, as Price saw it, the Americans did not enjoy that liberty. Along with the 
expression of the right of a people to govern and tax themselves by means of 
a legislature elected by and responsible to them, went the assertion of the 
sovereignty of the people and therefore of the right of revolution. 

If these pamphlets made Price famous in pons they made him a 
marked man in England. At least thirty-five replies were written to refute 
Price’s views.*’ Price’s friends began to fear for his safety. Mrs. Price became 
so alarmed and fearful that government agents would search the house and 
seize their goods that parcels for Price were delivered to the home of Thomas 
Rogers, the father of the poet Samuel Rogers and a member of Price’s con- 

15 Silas Deane Papers, New York Historical Society Collections (New York, 1887-91), I, 
Pag a W. Clayden, The Early Life of Samuel Rogers (London, 1887), p. 34. This state- 


ment, by an Englishman, refers only to England. 
17 See Thomas, pp. 179-82, for a list. 
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gregation.* Franklin wrote to John Winthrop, also a friend of Price, on 
May 1, 1777, that Price was in good health but his friends were “under some 
apprehensions from the violence of government, in consequence of his late 
excellent publications in favor of liberty.”*® Something of the spirit of the 
times is caught in an entry in John Wesley’s Journal for April 4, 1776. “T be- 
-gan an Answer to that dangerous Tract, Dr. Price’s ‘Observations upon Lib- 
erty’; which, if practised, would overturn all government, and bring in uni- 
versal anarchy.” ”° 

In 1779 Price’ spoke what he thought was his valedictory on politics ia his 
sermon of February 10, a day of general fast. Henceforth he avoided public 
discussion of the American Revolution. But honors continued to come to 
him. On April 24, 1781, the Yale Corporation voted to confer the LL.D. 
degree upon George Washington and Richard Price.” On January 30, 1782, 
he was voted a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences of 
Boston.” On January 22, 1785, he was made a fellow of the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia.” During these years Price maintained 
a large correspondence with many notable persons in America, among them 
' Franklin; Benjamin Rush; Joseph Willard, president of Harvard College; 
John Wheelock, president of Dartmouth College; Edward Wigglesworth, 
Hollis professor of divinity at Harvard; James Bowdoin, governor of Massa- 
chusetts; the Reverend William White of Pennsylvania; and Thomas Jeffer- 
son. While John „Adams was in London as American minister he and Price 
spent much time together, and later Adams wrote to him, “There are few 
portions of my life that I recollect with more entire satisfaction than the hours 
I spent at Hackney, under your ministry, and in private society, and con- 
versation with you at other places.” * 

So during the years after the Revolution Price maintained his interest in 
and concern with the affairs of America, and was kept fully informed of 
the events that were taking place in the new nation. Surely, from wha: has 
been said, it is clear that Price was held in high esteem by the leaders of 
American intellectual andggolitical life, and that whatever he wrote about 
American affairs would gain a respectful hearing among Americans. Even 
his sermons were widely read in the United States. In 1788 there was printed 
in Philadelphia an edition of his Sermons on the Christian Doctrine as 

18 Caroline E. Williams, 4 Welsh Family (London, 1893), p. 57. 

19 Jared Sparks, ed., The Works of Benjamin Franklin (Boston, 1844), VII, 214-15. 

20 John Emory, ed., The Works of the, Reverend John Wesley, A.M. (New York, 1850), 
dé AN p. 93, who corrects the date given in the D.N.B. 

22 Ibid., p. 94. 


23 Ibid., p. 99. 
24 Adams to Price, May 20, 1789, Adams, IX, 558. 
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received by the Different Denominations of Christians. The names of the 
subscribers are particularly revealing, and the listing of their names is quite 
relevant to the discussion of the book he had written in 1784 about the affairs 
of the United States, Among these names appear those of eleven delegates to 
the Constitutional Convention wao actually attended the sessions, and the 
names of the wives of two others. Those marked with an asterisk signed the 


Constitution. 


A 
Rev. Dr. John Andrews 
Rev. Burgess Allison 
William Adcock, Esq. 
Joseph Anthony, Esq. 
J. Anstey, Esq. 
Mr. James Abercrombie 


B 
Hon. Mrs. Bingham 
Rev. John Bisset 
*David Brearly, Esq. 
Wm. Bradford, jun. Esq. 
Hugh Brackenridge, Esq. 


Cc 
Mrs, Elizabeth Clymer 
Tench Coxe, Esq. 
Thomas Clifford 


D 
*Hon John Dickinson 
James Davidson 
Thomas Dent 


E 
Rev. Dr, John Ewing 
John Evans, Esq. 
Oliver Elsworth, Esq. 


*His Excellency Benjamin Franklin, 
6 copies 
George Fox, Esq. 
William Findley, Esq. 
Miers Fisher 


G 
Charles Goldsborough, jun. Esqu.re 


H 
Rev. Dr. Henry Helmuth 
Hon Henry Hill 


C. W. Haines, Esq. 

Samuel Hodgdon, Esq. 

Jacob Hiltzheimer, Esq. 

Jonathan Hodge, Esq. 
* Alexander Hamilton 

David Hall 

Robert Hodge, New York, 12 copies 


Francis Johnston, Esq. 
*William Samuel Johnson 

Abel James 

Edward Jones 


“Hon. William Livingston, 2 copies 
J- Lukens, Esq. 
George Logan, Esq. 
Jemes Logan, Esq. 
George Latimer, Esq. 


M 

Hon. Mrs. Morris 
Charles Marshall 
Christopher Marshall, sen. 
Christopher Marshall, jun. 
M. Meredith 

Mr. William Mackenzie 
David M’Conaughy, Esq. 
J. Mentges, Esq. 

John F. Min, Esq. 
*Thomas Mifflin, Esq. 
John Minnick 


N 
Jahn Nicholson, Esq. 


P 
Hon. Mrs. Penn 
James Pemberton 
William Paterson, Esq. 
Samuel Pleasants 


Dr. Thomas Parke e SE 
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R T 
Mrs. Hannah Rittenhouse Charles Thompson, Esq. 
Sarah Rhoads John Thompson 
a Thomas Ruston y 
pd: Samuel Vaughan, Esq. ro copies 
a S John Vaughan, Esq. 4 cop. 
TOS Charles Vaughan, Esq. 
WwW 
S *His Excellency George Washington, 
Nathan Sellers, Esq. 4 copies 
J. B. Smith, Esq. Mr. Moses Winchester 
J- Shallus, Esq. *Dr. Hugh Williamson 
John Stille John Wilcocks, Esq. 
Lawrence Suhel Thomas Willing, jun. Esq. 
John Sellers Jonathan Williams, Esq. Boston 
Samuel Scotten l Joseph Work, Esq. 
David Stewart John Wood 


In his Additional Observations Price had referred to the dismissal of 
Turgot from the service of Louis XVI as being caused in part by Turgot’s 
“want of address.” Turgot at once wrote to Price explaining the true reasons 
for his dismissal, and in later editions of the work Price deleted the phrase to 
which Turgot had taken exception.” This incident marked the beginning 
of a correspondence between the two men that continued until the death of 
Turgot. On March 22, 1778, Turgot wrote to Price thanking him for the 
new edition of the works on civil liberty (probably the composite edition 
called Two Tracts) that Price had sent to him via Franklin, and expressing 
gratitude for the deletion Price had made.”* In the letter Turgot went on 
to express some of his fears and objections aroused by the new state consiitu- 
tions in America.” At the end oz the letter, Turgot said that America was 
still in a period of great difficulties and needed the advice of enlightened men, 
and he urged Price to be one of those who should “join their reflections to 
those of wise Americans. ... This would be well worthy of you, Sir; it has 
been my desire to excite qr zeal.” 73 

During the next several years Price, as we have noticed, continued to 

25 Mirabeau, Considerations on the crder of Cincinnatus; To which are added, es weil 
several original papers relative to that institution, As also A Letter from the late M. Turgot, ... 
To Dr. Price, on the Constitutions of America; and an Abstract of Dr. Price’s Observations on 
the Importance of the American Revolution ... (London, 1785), p. 153, n. 13 Richard Price, 
Observations on the Importance of the American Revolution, and the means of making it a 
Benefit to the World (Boston, 1784), pp. 71-72. 

26 W, Walker Stephens, The Life and Writings of Turgot (London, 1895), p. 296. 

27 It was this letter, first published by Price in his Observations on' the Importance of the 
American Revolution . . . (1784) that provoked John Adams, in part, to write his kook er- 


titled A Defense of the Constitutions of Government of the United States of America (1767-88). 
28 Stephens, pp. 303-304. 
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study the affairs of America, but his writings were confined to theology and 
philosophy, public finance and population studies. What prompted Price 
finally to write a book about American affairs, apart from his own concern 
and the by then remote appeal of Turgot, is not known. Morgan, Price’s 
nephew and biographer, gives the impression that the solicitation of Ben- 
jamin Rush was the urging Price needed.” Morgan erred for two reasons. 
The letter of Rush that he cites was written on May 25, 1786, by which time 
Price’s pamphlet of advice had already appeared. Moreover, Rush was ask- 
ing Price to write a pamphlet upon education, and Morgan missed that point 
altogether. Rush wrcte, “I wish to see this idea inculcated by your pen. Call 
upon the rulers of our country to lay the foundations of their empire in 
knowledge as well as virtue. ... You must not desert us. . m. A small pamphlet 
addressed by you to the Congress, and the legislature of each of the States, 
upon this subject [schools], I am sure would have more weight with our 
rulers than an hundred publications thrown out by the citizens of this coun- 
try.”*° This statemert is significant, however, as a testimony of the influence 
anything written by Price might have in America.** 

Early in the year 1784 Price began to compose a pamphlet concerning 
America. On April € he wrote to Franklin, “Indeed I look upon the revolu- 
tion there [in America] as one of the most important events in the history of 
the world... . I have been lately employing myself in writing sentiments of 
caution and advice, which I mean to convey to them as a last offering of my 
good-will.” Price enced by saying he could not be satisfied without offering 
this counsel, although he insisted that what he said would not be worth 
much, nor have great influence.*” Price conceived the idea of adding Turgot's 
letter of 1778 as a supplement, but he hesitated because Turgot had written in 
the margin of that letter a charge of secrecy.** Yet he had the proof run off 
and then sent it to Franklin at Passy with the request that Franklin obtain 
the permission of Turgot’s friends for the publication of the letter. Now that 
Turgot was dead and the war ended, Price saw no reason for maintaining 
“ secrecy* Along with the proof Price sent an advance copy of the Observa- 

29 Morgan, pp. 104—165 N. 

80 Mass. Hist. Soc., Proc. 2d series, XVI (1903), 343. See also Nathan G. Goodman, 
Benjamin Rush (Philadelphia, 1934), p. 387, for the title of a pamphlet upon educetion by 
Rush, published in 1786. 

81In a similar vein James Sullivan of Massachusetts wrote to Price on October 16, 1786, 
that the judges of the Supreme Judicial Court “have given at last such a construction to our 
declaration of rights as secs this point [freedom of conscience] upon a liberal and safe footing.. 
I shall not Co you justice without observing that I believe your letter did much towards it.” 
Mass. Hist. Soc., Proc., 2d series, XVI (1903), 352. I do not know to what letter Sullivan refers. 
ie cee Bigelow, ed., The Complete Works of Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1887-88), 


38 Price to Franklin, July 12, 1784, ibid., IX, 2-3. 
84 Ibid. 
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tions, which were “intended entirely” for Americans. A month later Frank- 
lin returned the proof with the permissions Price had requested him to secure. 
In the accompanying letter Franklin said he had it from Jefferson, who had 
just arrived: in France, that affairs in America were now going smoothly 
and the people were contented with their present governments. Still, America 
could use good advice, and “I am sure that which you have been so kind as 
to offer us will be of great service.”* About the same time Price wrote to 
Joseph Willard of his concern with the state of manners in America, the 
avarice, the rage for foreign fineries, the luxurious living, and the jealousy 
among contending groups and the states. He told Willard he had lately 
written some advice to America, the pamphlet was nearly printed, and in 
a few weeks he would send copies to America. “The acceptance of a parcel 
of them by my friends of Boston will be particularly requested.” Then an 
expression of modesty followed to the effect that Price realized he was not 
qualified to give advice to America, but he hoped the goodness of his inten- 
tions would gain him a hearing.** Even before the copies reached America 
the value of the pamphlet was being advertised. Franklin wrote to Benjamin 
Vaughan on July 26, 1784, that “Dr. Price's pamphlet of advice to America is 
a good one and will do good.” * 

By the end of the year copies of the pamphlet were circulating in America, 
and new editions were being struck off. Price’s London publisher, 'T. Cadell, 
issued an edition in 1784 and another in 1785, and most of the copies were 
sent to America. In Boston it was printed in 1784 and significantly enough, 
there appeared editions in Boston in 1812, 1818, and 1820. It was published 
also in New Haven, Trenton, Philadelphia, Dublin, and Amsterdam, all in 
1785, and in Charleston in 1786. It was presented in Mirabeau’s Considerations 
in the form of an abstract along with Mirabeau’s own reflections upon it. 
This work of Mirabeau appeared in French in London in 1784 and 1788, and 
in English in London in 1785. A Philadelphia edition of Mirabeau's Reflec- 
tions on the Observations appeared in 1786. There can be no doubt therefore 
of the wide circulation of Price's Observations. 

How was the pamphlet received? Mirabeau said of it, “This work cannot 
be too warmly recommended to the Americans. It abounds with judicious 
observations, sagacious projects, and useful advice; and breathes throughout 
a spirit of philanthropy, and a love of freedom.”** The Boston American 
Herald for January 3, 1785, contained the following advertisement: “Observe! ] 
go Pages in an Octavo Volume for Two shillings, on as interesting Subjects 


35 Franklin to Price, Aug. 16, 1784, ibid., IX, 46-48. 
36 Mass, Hist. Soc., Proc., 3d series, XLIII (1910), 618. 
37 Bigelow, IX, 13. 

88 Mirabeau, Considerations, p. 107, n. 
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to these [American] United States, as any Thing, perhaps, that has been wrote 
for a Century past! This day are published, And to be sold by Powars & Wil- 
lis, in State-Street, Boston, “Observations On the Importance of the American 
Revolution; and the Means of making it a Benefit to the World.’ By Richard 
Price.” ** On January 27, 1785, the Exchange Advertiser said that Dr. Price’s 
Observations “ought not to be passed over with a slight perusal—they ought 
to be written before every man’s eyes, in letters of gold. They ought to be 
imprinted on the mind of every American, and be immediately carried into 
practice by all the legislatures of the United States. It would perhaps be saying 
too much to assert that every idea is practicable; but certain it is that most 
of his remarks are sacred, and to us, interesting truths.” *° 

Price made sure that sufficient copies would be distributed in the proper 
places. On February 1, 1785, Franklin wrote to him from Passy that he had 
received “some of your excellent pamphlets of ‘Advice to the United States.”** 
The most significant evidence that men in high circles read the pamphlet is 
contained ia a letter from Richard Henry Lee to John Adams in London. 
Lee wrote, “Be so kind as [to] present my respectful compliments to Dr. 
Price, and tell him that I received his packet of pamphlets and distributed 
them among the Members of Congress who received them very thankfully 
and with the respect due to so able a defender of the liberties of Mankind, 
and the rights of human nature.” ** 

There are many testimonies from men who read the work. Jefferson wrote 
to Price from Paris that he had received a copy. “I have read it with very 
great pleasure, as have done many others to whom I have communicated it. 
The spirit which it breathes is as affectionate as the observations themselves 
are wise and just. I have no doubt it will be reprinted in America and produce 
much good there.” Americans, continued Jefferson, were becoming aware 
of the “want of power in the federal head,” and the sentiment for enlarging 
the powers of Congress was becoming general. This sentiment was growing 
stronger partly because European countries were ready to take advantage of 
the weakness in American commercial relations. Although Jefferson feared 
the possibility of trouble among the American states before Congress’ powers 
would be increased, he did not despair, and was sure that any prospects of 
permanence in the American union would give comfort to Price.* Six 
months later, in response to a letter in which Price had expressed anxiety 

39 Quoted in Charles Warren, “Samuel Adams and the Sans Souci Club in 1785,” Mass. 
Hist. Soc., Proc., 3d series, LX (1927), 336, n. 23. Brackets in original. 

#0 Quoted in 1bid. 

41 Ibid., 2d series, XVI (1903), 325. 

42 Lee to Adams, Aug. 1, 1785, Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, ed. by 


Edmund C. Burnett, (Washington, 1921-36), VIII, 174. 
43 Jefferson to Price, Feb. 1, 1785, Mass. Hist. Soc., Proc., 2d series, XVI (1903), 325-26. 
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about the reception of his work in America, Jefferson indicated his own 
reactions as to how “it will have been received.” South of the Chesapeake 
there would be few persons who would concur with Price's remarks about 
slavery. In the Chesapeake region itself, most persons would approve it in 
theory and a minority in practice, but this minority would include out- 
standing people. In the northern states most people would approve because 


there were few slaves in chat region. All this related to the problem of: 


slavery. What Price said about slavery “will do a great deal of good: end 
could you still trouble yourself with our welfare, no man is more able to give 
aid to the labcuring side,” Jefferson continued. Among the leading young 
nen of Virginia there was more sentiment for emancipation than in Mary- 
land, and an address to these young men, “with all that eloquence of which 
you are master,” would be important to any future decision of the question, 
“perhaps decisive.”** The reason Price was concerned about the reáctions to 
his remarks upon slavery seemed to grow out of his fear that the general 
influence of his work would be lessened among those who would take offense 
at his condemnation of slavery. Writing to John Jay on July 9, 1785, Price 
recalled that he had sent some copies of the Observations to Jay in the pre- 
ceding autumn. He had written the pamphlet with the intention of helping 
America, but he had learned that.some of the leading men of South Carolina 
had taken umbrage at his recommendations about the gradual abolition of 
slavery and the slave trade. If slavery were to be continued in America, 
then the Revolution, insisted Price, will have been in vain, and the friends 
cf liberty in Europe will be disappointed at the paradox of a people who 
fought to free themselves in turn imposing slavery upon others.* 

George Washington read the pamphlet soon after its appearance. On 
January 10, 1785, Richard Henry Lee apologized to Washington for writing 
so soon again, and he would not have done so “if it were not to furnish you 
with the very excellent pamphle: that accompanies this letter—Doctor Price 
has lately sent aver a few o2 those pamphlets to the President of Congress 
and left the disposal of them to him—I am very sure that I shall gratify 
the Doctors feelings as well as my own, when I request your acceptance of 
one of them.”* In a letter to Benjamin Vaughan, Washington requested 
him to extend his thanks to “Doctr. Price, for the honble mention he has 
made of the American General in his excellent observations on the importance 
of the American revolution addressed “To the free and United States of 
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America,’ which I have seen and read with much pleasure.”* Nearly six 
months later Washington was still discussing the pamphlet. In June, 1785, 
Mr. and Mrs. Macaulay Graham spent ten days with Washington, and 
after their departure Washington wrote to thank Richard Henry Lee, then 
president of Congress, for introducing him to such an intelligent lady, whose 
“sentiments” Washington was pleased to note “respecting the inadequacy 
of the powers of Congress, as also those of Doctr. Price's, coincide with my 
own.”* The pamphlet was still on Washington's mind as late as November, 
1785, when he wrote Price to thank him for his views. Perhaps Price had 
sent him a copy of the pamphlet. The letter reads, 


4 


G. Washington presents his most respectful compliments to Dr. Price. With 
much thankfulness he has received, and with the highest gratification he has 
read, the doctor’s excellent observations on the importance of the American 
revolution, and the means of making it a benefit to the world. Most devoutly is 
it to be wished that reasoning so sound should take deep root in the minds of 
the revolutionists. . . . For the honorable notice of me in your address, I pray 
you to receive my warmest acknowledgments, and the assurances of the sincere 
esteem and respect which I entertain for you.*® 


John Adams agreed essentially with Price's contentions that the powers of 
the general government should be enlarged, although he gently, and some- 
what ironically, suggested that he believed Price went too far in his senti- 
ments about the equality of men, saying that the achievement of such 
equality was still at an “immense distance.” Nevertheless he considered the 
gifts of the pamphlet to him were “valuable presents,” and Americans could 
not but be “obliged to you, and any other writers capable of throwing 
light upon these objects [government and commerce], who will take the 
pains to give them advice.” As to their points of difference, “If you will 
permit, I should be glad to communicate with you concerning these 
things,” °° 

From New England came additional recognition for Price. Jonathan 
Jackson wrote on August 8, 1785, that he had read the pamphlet and had 
then loaned his copy to Governor Bowdoin. The governor had read the 
pamphlet earlier, for he told Jackson he was pleased with the additions 
made in the later issue. Jackson believed the sentiment in favor of strengthen- 
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ing the general government was increasing, and Jackson himself was in 
favor of creating a supreme legislature, executive, and judiciary to which the 
states must surrender sovereignty." William Hazlitt, the father of the 
famous British essayist, lived in New England at this time. He wrote to 
Price, “I, therefore, wish you to continue your benevolent exertions to 
meliorate and enlighten this people, and to arouse them to improve and 
perfect their several forms of government. No man living can influence 
them so much as you.”** President John Wheelock of Dartmouth College 
wrote Price that “I cannot tell you how great the applause is which its 
author receives throughout the state.” °* 

All these were private opinions. On the official level there is a testimony 
of great significance. The president of New Hampshire, Meshech Weare, 
was in February, 1785, too ill to attend the general court. But he wrote a 
letter to that body, of which the concluding paragraph reads as follows:** 


I have nothing new to lay before you, as I have not received any public 
dispatches since your last Session. Many things of great importance will come 
before you. Perhaps the United States were never in a more critical situation, 
or more depended on the measures that may be adopted, than at this time. 
Give me leave to recommend to your Perusal, Doctor Price’s Observations on 
the importance of, the American Revolution, tho’ perhaps you may not fully 
agree with him in all his Sentiments, there are certainly many things in them, 
which deserve serious attention. It is my earnest wish, that such measures may 
be adopted as may issue in the prosperity of this and the United States. 

I am Gentlemen with every Sentiment of Respect Y” ob* and Hum” Ser”, 
M Weare 

Hampton falls 

Feb” 1785 


t 


More than a year after its publication, the Observations were still being 
read. On April 6, 1786, Joseph Willard informed Price of the receipt of three 
copies of the second London edition of the pamphlet, one of which he gave 
to Professor Samuel Williams according to Prices request. “I wish my 
country may profit by your advice in all respects.” 5 

Not all of the reactions in America to Price’s sentiments were so favor- 
able. In the pamphlet Price had much to say about the degeneracy of man- 
ners and the disappearance of the simplicity of life that had so distinguished 
Americans from Europeans. Price thought the simple, agrarian life was a 
support to virtue and morality. In Boston during the winter of 1784-1785 
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there was organized what came to be called “The Sans Souci Club.” The 
members openly flouted Puritanical principles by holding dances, playing 
cards, and performing other similar indecencies. A storm of controversy 
developed in Boston, and men, as was customary in that era, took to the 
newspapers to air their views. Out af all this furor came a farce in three 
acts entitled Sans Souct, alias Free and Easy. Price got his dues in Act 3, 
scene 1. Mr. Importance called Price’s notions “imaginary” and “antiquated.” 
“Modern republicanism is of a very different complexion. . . . The ancient 
republican spirit is like the old principles of religion—staunch Calvinism, 
but now we have modernized them, and united them with the Court stile 
of taste and fashion.” Jemmy Satirist had his say. “The Doctor’s sentiments 
did well enough in war times, when we were under the influence of Whig 
principles . . . but now why are we to be dinged with national manners, 
national debts, economy, industry and such disagreeable subjects.”** The 
tone of these remarks about Price indicates that he must have been well 
known to the people of Boston. 

Having seen that Price was a man whose fame and achievements would 
earn him a respectful hearing in America, and that his Observations were 
widely read and sincerely praised, we may now consider the contents of the 
book and the relationship they bear to the Constitution.” The pamphlet 
was dedicated “To the Free and United States of America, ...as A Last 
Testimony of the Goodwill of the Author.” As to his own sentiments about 
the Revolution, Price says, “With heart-felt satisfaction, I see the revolution 
in favour of universal liberty which has taken place in America;—a revolu- 
tion which opens a new prospect ir human affairs, and begins a new aera in 
the history of mankind.”” During the war there were established in 
America “forms of government more equitable and more liberal than any 
that the world has ever yet known,” and the Revolution having been 
successful, these governments will endure and America will become “a 
place of refuge for opprest men in every region of the world,” and the 
seat of an empire where liberty, virtue, and science will prevail." Anticipat- 
ing Bancroft, Price sees in all this the hand of Providence. In an age when 
philosophers were confident of human progress, Price considered the 
American Revolution one of the most significant advances mankind had 
ever made, and he goes so far as to assert that the Revolution may be the 
most important step in human progress next to Christianity.© 

$6 Quoted in Charles Warren, “Samuel Adams and the Sans Souci Club in 1785,” fhbid., 3d 
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Great as have been the achievements of Americans, much remains to be 
done in order to’win the fullest measure of virtue and liberty. Remembering 
Price’s concern with the problems of a national debt, it is hardly surprising 
that he has much to say about this subject. One of the first things America 
must do is to redeem her debts and pay the soldiers in order to establish 
“infant credit” as a nation. With the vast resources, particularly of land, 
that America possesses, there should be no problem here. But the debts 
will not redeem themselves, and Price rides his hobby by insisting upon the 
prompt establishment of a sinking fund to provide for systematic debt 
retirement.** Americans owe another debt besides the monetary one. That 
is a debt of “Gratitude only,” to that general “who has been raised up by 
Providence to make them free and independent, and whose name must shine 
among the first in the future annals of the benefactors of mankind.” ® 

A second problem is the maintenance of peace, not so much because 
America has to fear attacks from without but because the greatest threat 
to domestic tranquillity is from turmoil within the United States. “This is 
their greatest danger; and providing securities against it is their Aardest 
work.”* Using the familiar line of reasoning, Price compares the states 
with individuals. Just as individuals are kept at peace one with another by 
allowing their disputes to be settled in a court of law, backed by the ferce 
of the state, so there must be some superior power that can settle disputes 
among the states. The Articles of Confederation, says Price, are only a 
beginning. They are inadequate because Congress has no power to enforce 
its decisions. To remedy this “much must be given up” by the states. 
“Without all doubt the powers of Congress must be enlarged.”*% How? 
Certainly not by means of giving to Congress the control of a standing 
army, for that institution is an engine of tyranny. Rather Congress must have 
enlarged power to call out the state militia. Congress must also be given 
greater financial authority, and this authority shall be granted in such a 
way as to avoid the likelihood of being checked by “the opposition cf any 
minority in the States.” A periodical census should be undertaken as a 
means of securing valuable information, not only for the purposes of 
establishing proportions for the levies upon the states but for other uses 
as well. 

Now all of these things must be done in such a manner and under such 
forms that human liberty will not be infringed upon. While Americans 
enjoy a much more complete religious and civil liberty than any other 
people in the world, safeguards must nevertheless be established. Govern- 
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ment must not interfere with freedom of discussion or thought. Its function 
is only to protect life and property, and men's souls must not become the 
concern of civil authority. If “malevolence and bigotry” appear, government 
still must not curtail freedom, but must only counteract these evils by en- 
couraging the search for truth, and this search will be successful so long as 
there is free discussion. “Nothing rezsonable can suffer by discussion,” for 
“The Author of nature has planted in the human mind principles and 
feelings which will operate in opposi-ion to any theories that may seem to 
contradict them” and therefore only “overt acts of injustice, violence or 
defamation, come properly under the cognizance of civil power.” ** Closely 
related to the problem of freedom is the consideration of religion. As a 
Dissenter, Price was acutely aware of the necessity for warning Americans 
against permitting the legal establishment of religion in their country. There 
must, he insists, be complete freedom in matters of conscience and religion, 
and not mere toleration. All Christians being equal in the sight of God, no 
denomination can claim mastery over others. Religious establishments are 
inconsistent with the rights of private judgment and are fetters upon free- 
dom of investigation. If Price had his way, he would prefer atheism to the 
establishment of a superstitious religion. Among several other arguments 
against civil establishments is the assertion that they place the state above 
Christ. Let religion flourish in the United States, but let it be a better 
religion than there is in Europe. Le: religion in America be the “genuine 
Gospel of peace.” Price expresses admiration for the article in the Massachu- 
setts Bill of Rights respecting freedom of religious belief and worship." Yet 
religious tests still exist in several American states, notably in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, and also in Massachusetts, and Price dislikes these. Americans 
must not neglect provisions for education which shall “teach how to think, 
rather than what to think.” The better to aid the search for truth, youth 
should be taught how to search and not what to search for. Education 
should assist in unfolding and developing the young mind, but always the 
quest for truth must be undertaker in a humble spirit, for the more we 
learn the more clearly we realize how little of all knowledge we possess.** 

These are the great objects needing attention—debts, internal peace 
through a more adequate central governmental authority, liberty, and 
education. Now, what of the dangers facing America? Debts again and 
internal wars can be guarded against by enlarging the powers of Congress. 
Parenthetically Price asserts a preference for a federal structure rather than 
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a unitary state, and beyond this he scarcely deals with the structure of 
government. Another great danger is the growth of inequality of rank and 
property. As a Dissenter he believes in the career open to all talent, but he 
also fears the emergence of too great distinctions among men growing out 
of factors that have nothing to do with inherent abilities or talents. America 
is fortunate, he says, in being in a station between barbarism and over- 
refinement and luxury.’ Let her maintain her rustic simplicity, with a 
hardy, independent yeomanry as the backbone of the body politic. How 
Jefferson must have approved of this. The state can do something about 
maintaining equality. For one thing, it can prohibit titles of nobility and 
hereditary honors and it can abolish primogeniture. Let the United States 
be “a confederation of States, prosperous and happy, without lords—without 
Bishops—and without Kings.”** Still speaking of equality and simplicity, 
Price has ideas about foreign trade similar to, those of another European 
who had given advice to America, the abbé de Mably.” Foreign trade can 
be beneficial if it leads to the exchange of necessary and useful goods and 
promotes international good will, but Americans must avoid the building 
up of a large foreign trade for the purpose of importing luxuries, which 
would lead to entanglements abroad and the necessity of maintaining a 
huge navy. Americans are so blessed with an abundance of natural resources 
that they have almost all the things they need within their own boundaries. 
Anticipating Washington, Price cries, “Thus singularly happy, why should 
they seek connexions with Europe, and expose themselves to the danger of 
being involved in its quarrels? —What have they to do with its politics? Is 
there any thing very important to them which they can draw from thence— 
except Infection?”* In order to avoid the invasions of European manners 
and contagions and to prevent the growth of a dependence upon European 
fripperies, Price advocates a heavy import duty. Another effect of a huge 
foreign trade might be to drain the United States of specie and to leed 
America to resort to the issuance of paper money. Speaking of this, Price 
remarks in passing that a well-regulated public bank, if cautious about the | 
issuance of bank notes, would be useful. A final word about another danger. 
“The Negro Trade cannot be censured in language too severe.” Price is 
happy to learn that the United States are “entering into measures for dis- 
countenancing it, and for abolishing the odious slavery which it has intro- 
duced.” Although this must be a gradual process, liberty in America will 
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not be complete until slavery is abolished, and, for once, Price can point 
to England as having set a beneficial example.” 

For all of his hopes, Price concludes with a note of discouragement. Since 
beginning this pamphlet he has received accounts that have made him think 
perhaps he has carried his thoughts of America too high. If reports are true . 
that Americans are falling prey to dissipation, luxury, and idleness, if they 
are losing their simplicity and piety, and if a clashing of interests comes to 
mark the conduct of their public affairs, then the Revolution may have been 
only the beginning of new misery instead of the dawn of a new era of hap- 
piness and progress. Hence the need of taking actions to prevent the dangers 
he has pointed out from leading to evil consequences. 

In 1786 Mirabeau’s Reflections on the Observations was published in 
Philadelphia. In general he agrees with Price. Although he thinks some of 
Price’s fears are exaggerated, he admits that the cautions of the English 
writer are “dictated by wisdom.”"* The enlargement of the powers of Con- 
gress, the maintenance of a citizen militia, the improvement of educational 
facilities, the encouragement of the ardor for liberty, all of them, he admitted, 
Price’s ideas, are sound. He disagrees with Price about public finance, insist- 
ing that, as soon as the public debt is paid off, America must never under 
any circumstance incur new debts. Mirabeau would not grant to Congress 
the power to contract new loans, whereas Price would. But Mirabeau 
charitably thinks that talk of debts comes naturally for an Englishman who 
lives in a country constantly burdened with indebtedness. Actually there 
was no fundamental difference between them about the dangers of a huge 
public debt, except that Price would allow debts to be incurred if the means 
of retiring them were provided for. Mirabeau is enthusiastic over Price’s 
view of commerce. Price, he says, has shown “a ray of celestial light” on this 
subject, and Americans should read this chapter of the Observations “again 
and again. Engrave it in your public halls.”?? Like Price, Mirabeau is con- 
vinced that the pursuit of luxury is inconsonant with the existence of virtue, 
and that the inequality of economic status resulting from the growth of 
commerce will endanger liberty. In general, therefore, Mirabeau warns 
Americans of the same dangers that Price fears. The appearance of 
Mirabeau’s book in translation in Fhiladelphia in 1786 helped keep alive the 
messages Price carried in his Observations of the preceding year. 

It is not necessary to detail the chronology of events in the 1780's to 
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realize that Price's pamphlet was timely. lt appeared at a time when 
sentiment was crystallizing in the minds of American leaders for a change 
in the general government. Almost from the moment of the final ratifica- 
tion of the Articles, discontent over the inadequate powers of Congress was 
manifested.” The desires expressed in the private correspondence of some 
American leaders of the period, the various attempts within Congress to 
amend the Articles, the calling of the Annapolis Convention, and finally, 
the assembling of the Constitutional Convention are familiar facts. The point 
to be noticed here is that Price’s pamphlet appeared during the years when 
men were becoming convinced of the need for constitutional change and 
were thinking of taking specific action looking towards that end. How 
much influence Price’s Observations had in the growth of this sentiment 
cannot be ascertained with precision. But some things are certain. Anything 
Price wrote would be heeded by American leaders, his Observations were 
widely read in America, and the views Price expressed were in harmcny 
with the trend of thought during the years 1784-1787. One can, I believe, 
assert that Price’s pamphlet encouraged these American leaders to continue 
their efforts, and helped to convince them that constitutional changes looking 
towards a stronger central authority were wise and necessary. 

In the interval between the Annapolis and Philadelphia assemblages, 
Price continued to express his opinions to friends in the United States. On 
January 26, 1787, he wrote to an unnamed correspondent in New York. The 
letter got back to England and part of it was published under the section 
entitled “American News” in the Gentleman’s Magazine. “It is a pity that 
some general controuling power cannot be established, of sufficient vigour to 
decide disputes, to regulate commerce, to prevent wars, and to constitute an 
union that shall have weight and credit.” ” 

Although Price in his Observations had said little about governmental 
structure, his views were well known in the United States because of his 
earlier writings. In the Constitutional Convention and in the Virginia 
ratifying convention Price was referred to as an authority on the question 
of forms of government, and his pamphlets of a decade earlier were re- 
called. Paradoxically, the man who mentioned Price in this matter was an 
outstanding opponent of the Constitution as it came to be written. In the 
debate of June 27, 1787, Luther Martin, speaking of the position of the small 
states in the national legislature, said, “Price says, that laws made by one 
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man or a set of men, and not by ccmmon consent, is slavery—And it is so 
when applied to states, if you give them an unequal representation.”** This 
is the only specific mention of Price in the records of the Convention, but 
the reference to him is made in such a way as to indicate that the speaker 
assumed that everyone knew who Price was. Martin fell back upon Prict 
as an authority to rank with the greatest of the political philosophers when 
he set forth his reasons for oppos.ng the Constitution. In his “Genuine 
Information” Martin wrote, “However, a majority of the convention, hastily 
and inconsiderately, without condescending to make a fair trial, in their 
great wisdom, decided that a kind of government, which a Montesquieu and 
a Price have declared the best calcu.ated of any to preserve internal liberty, 
and to enjoy external strength and security, and the only one by which a 
large contingent can be connected and united, consistently with the principles 
of liberty, was totally impracticable; and they acted accordingly.”” But if 
Luther Martin could refer to Price in opposing the system of representation 
established by the Constitution, George Nicholas in the Virginia ratifying 
convention could quote Price in favor of the same provisions. The record 
of the debate says, “Mr. Nicholas then quoted a passage from the celebrated 
Dr. Price [Observations on Civil Liberty] who was so strenuous a friend to 
America, proving that, as long as representation and responsibility existed 
in any country, liberty could not be endangered; and concluded by saying 
he conceived the Constitution founded on the strictest principles of true 
policy and liberty, ...”°° 

Benjamin Rush kept Price infcrmed of the progress of the effort to 
establish a new government for the United States, and after he learned of 
the adoption of the Constitution, Price expressed his happiness in a letter 
to Franklin. Above all, he was leased at the prospects for individual 
freedom that the new constitution seemed to promise.** Between the views 
of Price and some of the provisicns of the Constitution there are both 
similarities and differences. It cannot be said that the sections of the 
Constitution that were in harmony with Price’s desires were framed ac- 
cording to his suggestions or out cf deference to his wishes. Certainly the 
Constitutional Convention would have assembled and the Constitution have 
been written even had there'never lived a Dr. Price. Yet the Convention and 
the Constitution it produced were the products of many forces operating 
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concurrently and simultaneously, any one of which would not alone have 
been determinative. Can anyone say precisely how significant were the 
writings of Montesquieu or John Adams? The urgings of Price and the 
specific recommendations he made, considering the fame of the man and 
his close friendships with many of the leaders of American affairs at this 
period, ought net be neglected in any attempt to bring together the various 
factors and influences that combined to produce the Constitution of the 
United States. 


The “Presidential Synthesis” in American 
Histoty 
Thomas C. Cocuran* 


FIFTY years of rapid growth in the social sciences have had surprisingly 
little effect on the general content and synthesis of American history. The 
main props of the synthetic structure, erected, more or less unconsciously, 
by such pioneers as Channing, Hart, McMaster, and Turner, are still 
securely in place. Although much new trim in the form of discussions of 
artistic and social movements has been added, the old skeleton of wars, 
presidential administrations, and the westward movement still holds the 
edifice together. . 

Examining the contents of the few interpretations of American history 
for the general reader or of recent college textbooks, including two first 
published in 1947, one is struck by the uniformity of the traditional synthesis. 
From the Constitution to the Civil War recent scholars have not strayed 
far from the paths trod by the tura-of-the-century pioneers. Jeffersonian and 
Jacksonian Democracy, the War of 1812, the Westward Movement, Ter- 
ritorial Expansion, and Sectional Conflict form a standard pattern. In the 
period between 1865 and 18¢6, then too recent for the pioneers to set in a 
definitive mold, the present ‘synthesis offers somewhat more diversity. But 
the suspicion that the more varied treatment may also be due to the obvious 
inadequacy of national politics to serve as the thought-saving standby is 
supported by the resumption of the old pattern as soon as the presidency 
again becomes interesting. From Theodore Roosevelt on, presidential ad- 
ministrations and national political issues, including wars, again become the 
center of the narrative. For this reason I am going to refer to the standard 
pattern as the “presidential synthesis,” realizing fully that the presidential 
chronology is not continuously adhered to, that many other themes are 
included, and that, in any case, such emphasis is only a superficial manifesta- 
tion of more fundamental inadequacies. 

Judged either by the complex of values and standards that may loosely 
be referred to as humanistic or by those of the social sciences, the presidential 
synthesis is a failure. It satisfies a follower of Toynbee, for example, but 
little better'than it does the devozees of the dismal science. But, at present, 
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I shall discuss only its inadequacy in dealing with the type of problems in 
modern society that most interest social scientists, or what may be termed 
from their point of view history's lack of social realism. To members of the 
disciplines that have to study the problems of industrial society, the basic 
data or trends with which the historian has traditionally dealt do not seem 
of the highest importance, and the studies themselves seem to the social 
scientist correspondingly futile. A consensus of the problems dealt with by 
social scientists would include such topics as the causes and conditions of 
economic growth or stagnation; the effect on enterprise of community 
approbation, competition, monopoly, and regulation; the social difficulties 
coming from great urban centers, new types of employment, and changing 
levels of opportunity; the psychological frustrations developing from urban 
insecurity, badly selected social goals and altered family relationships; and 
the origins and continuing support of social manners, attitudes, and be- 
liefs. The rapid rise of such group problems has characterized the history 
of the last hundred and fifty years, but, needless to say, they are not the 
central feature of the presidential synthesis. Moreover, cursory study of 
general European history writing indicates that this weakness is not con- 
fined to the history of the United States. 

How has this situation arisen? Why should an important intellectual 
discipline, occupying the time of many thousands of scholars, fail to keep 
pace with the spiritual and material problems of its civilization? 

An obvious part of the answer lies in the fact that the writing of history 
is a time-honored and traditional occupation long antedating the modern 
emphasis on empirical method in the social sciences or present-day problems 
or source materials. The historical record prior to 1800 here or abroad is 
relatively scanty. The historian has to use the materials he can find rather 
than those that might best answer his questions. To begin with, these 
materials are largely governmental, and the fact that the modern syntheses 
were developed in a period of growing nationalism led to a still greater 
preoccupation with political sources. Historians, used to confining them- 
selves to these old and easily available records for the earlier periods, failed 
to make use of new types of material as these became available in the later 
nineteenth century. The habits of the older historian, educated to a scarcity 
of records, perpetuated themselves amidst a later-day abundance. Statistical 
data, specialized periodicals, new types of correspondence, and the records 
of many organizations, profit-making or otherwise, were all relatively 
neglected, while the traditional sources were reinterpreted again and again. 

This tendency has been noted or implied in various ways from the time 
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of Buckle and Green in Englend and of the graduate seminars of the 
eighties in’ America. Yet, in spite of an increasing recognition of the 
importance and complexity of the elements in modern society that are 
but faintly reflected in national politics, no well-formulated rival synthesis 
is even contesting the sway of the presidential. No new texts and few 
other general histories have attempted to shatter the mold. No recognized 
“social science” synthesis of American history is challenging the traditional 
formula.* 

. The explanation of such a striking intellectual anachronism is bound 
to be subtle and complex, for if the antequated structure rested on one or 
two easily recognized errors it could not have withstood the pressures of 
new generations of historians. A long list of causes must therefore be 
investigated, the absolute importance of any one of which is hard to 
evaluate, but all of which togetker seem largely responsible for the general 
failure of the historian of recent times. 

The written record itself, particularly when buttressed with systematic 
documentation, exercises a tyranny that has been commented on frequently 
by students of the nature of language but often overlooked by scholars in 
other fields. The mere fact that a previous writer has organized his material 
and phraseology in a certain way creates a predisposition in its favor. The 
later writer can no longer respond entirely freshly to the original data; he 
may agree with or object to what has been said, but in either case his orbit 
of thought has been made to include the existing interpretation. A. M. 
Schlesinger, jr., and Joseph Dorfman, for example, may argue about the 
interpretation of “Jacksonian Democracy,” but they both accept the tradi- 
tional concept as central to the synthesis of the period. Charles A. Beard 
introduced new economic factors, but he employed them within the 
presidential synthesis. With its ‘great quantities of traditional literature, and 
its lack of accepted conceptual tools for fresh theoretical analysis, history 
probably suffers more than any other discipline from the tyranny of 
written models. í 

In still another way, the inner compulsions of writing have ruled the 
historian. The traditional basis af history has been narrative. The “great” 

1 Guy Stanton Ford pointed out the reed for such a synthesis over a decade ago in “Some 
Suggestions to American Historians,” American Historical Review, XLIII (January, 1938), 
267-68. High school textbooks, while reflecting the social scientific approach more than college, 
have not attempted any radical resynthesis. Henry B. Parkes, The American Experience (New 
York, 1947), while presenting an interpretation based on conflicting social ideologies, rather 
than the presidential synthesis, does not, in general, employ social science concepts or methods. 
Thomas C. Cochran and William Miller’s Age of Enterprise (New York, 1942), offers a gen- 


eral synthesis, based on the social science:, but puts specific emphasis on the role of business. 
See also Caroline F. Ware, ed., The Cultural Approach to History (New York, 1940). 
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histories of the past such as Gibbon's Decline and Fall, Macaulay's England, 
or Motley's Dutch Republic have been exciting “stories.” Furthermore, since 
historians like to have their books published, and are not averse to sales, 
the popular dramatic frame of reference has been used whenever possible. 
This general approach is often valid when applied to the actions of a single 
individual, but neither narrative nor popular drama is usually suited to the 
analysis of mass phenomena. While drama will still be found in the conflict 
and resolution of forces or in group challenge and response, this is likely 
to be drama on a nonpopular abstract level. The historian has, of course, 
been aware of this dilemma, but, faced with the choice of retaining a false 
emphasis on colorful individuals and exciting events or of giving up the 
narrative style, he has clung as long as possible to oye and treasured 
most those source materials that permitted narration.” 

By taking the written record that was easiest to use and most stirring 
from a sentimental or romantic standpoint, that is, the record of the federal 
government, the American historian prepared the way for one of the 
major misconceptions in American synthesis: the primary role of the central 
government in our historical development. While political scientists care- 
fully pointed out that up to the First World War, at least, most of the 
normal governmental contacts of the citizen were with his state, and 
historians dwelt on the importance of sectionalism and state rights and 
joined with business leaders in emphasizing the laissez-faire doctrines that 
for a part of the nineteenth century kept government impotent and un- 
important, the same men, influenced perhaps by nineteenth century 
European training, persisted in writing a national history revolving around 
presidential administrations and constitutional law. In the early stages of 
the economic development of each region, government and politics were 
in truth of great importance, but government was that of the state and the 
politics revolved around such material questions as loans or subsidies to 
banking and transportation, practices of incorporation, and the degree of 
government ownership thought desirable. In a later stage of economic 
growth the states led the way in regulating business and economic activity 
in the public interest. In neither stage, prior to 1900, was the federal 
government of major importance except for the initial disposal of public 
land, adjustment of the tariff, and widely separated changes in banking 
policy. The sporadic transference of ultimate power from state to federal 
government by decisions of the Supreme Court and acts of Congress from 

2 The time and energy that have been lavished on collecting and publishing even relatively 


unimportant letters of famous statesmen compared with that expended in trying to learn some- 
thing of the communities in which they lived strikingly indicates the historians’ leanings. 
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the 1880's on, at first freed certain citizens from state controls without 
imposing effective federal ones. Not until the second decade of the twentieth 
century was the theoretical shift in power implemented by much effective 
federal action. 

The realistic history of nineteenth and even early twentieth century 
politics, therefore, whether viewed from the standpoint of political parties 
or of the community, should be built around the states. This, of course, 
imposes an enormous burden on the historian. The situations in from 
‘thirteen to forty-eight states must be synthesized. Furthermore, the older state 
histories are inadequate as a basis for such synthesis. Scholars must first 
write new monographs on business and government in the states, and new 
cultural interpretations of state politics? Indeed, at present, a general 
American history has to be more a series of suggestions of what needs to 
be known than a comprehensive analysis. 

A. somewhat similar obstacle in the path of the historian who approaches 
the problem of synthesis is the extent to which our existing knowledge of 
the past is based on the writings of a small group of cultural leaders. He 
will tend to see events not only through the eyes of men of more than 
average vigor, property, education, and intelligence but also in the light of 
the metaphors of those who wrote the most enduring and readable prose. 
The circle of possible deception is completed when the statements of such 
abnormal citizens are read back as typical of their class, section, or society 
as a whole, and the resulting analysis is used to explain still other situations. 
The brilliant John Taylor of Caroline was not the typical Southern planter, 
Susan B. Anthony's problems were not those of the average woman, nor 
was Herbert Croly a good representative of many phases of the progressive 
movement. 

A major reason for this reliance on leaders is that historical data on 
average people and everyday situations is hard to find. What was the 
typical rural community of 1840 from the statistical standpoint? What were 
normal ideas among its average citizens? Until there are answers to such 
questions, generalizations regarding the role of ideas in social change 
must rest on tenuous deductions.* Both quantitative and typical studies are 
sadly lacking. Some of these data can be assembled from better use of 
published and manuscript census reports, others will have to be examined by 

3 The Committee on Research im Economic History, of the Social Science Research Coil 
has sponsored studies of government in relation to economic life in the pre-Civil War period 
for four sample states. Oscar and Mary F. Handlin, Commonwealth: Massachusetts, 1774-1861 
(New York, 1947), and Louis Hartz, Economic Policy and Democratic Thought: Pennsylvania, 


1776-1860 (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), are the only ones that have been published. 
% See Theodore C. Blegen, Grass Roots History (Minneapolis, 1947). 
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sampling methods, governed by proper statistical controls. The normal 
ideas of the average citizen in any time and place will have to be assembled 
from many indirect sources, such as the speeches of astute local politicians 
who, knowing what their constituents wanted to hear, mirrored public 
prejudices; the blurbs of discerning advertisers who sought in local papers 
to cater to public taste; and the letters of businessmen discussing public 
reactions that vitally concerned the future of their trade. Such materials are 
relatively hard to find and to use, but there are many indications of their 
widespread existence.” 

Research in such sources immediately brings the scholar to a level 
of social relations deeper than that of conventional historic events, and 
exposes another major reason for the persistence of the presidential synthesis. 
As long as histery consists of a series of important unique acts, thought to 
symbolize or cause change in society, a narrative account based on national 
happenings has a certain logic. But once the historian penetrates to the 
level of the social conditioning factors that produce people capable of such 
acts and tries to find the probability of the occurrence of any type of event, 
the acts themselves become e surface manifestation of more fundamental 
forces. While events are an indispensable part of the data of history, and 
even chance events, granting there are such, may have strong repercussions 
on their environment, the social science approach focuses attention on the 
aspects of the event that reveal the major drives of the culture rather than 
those that appear to be most colorful or unique. The latter elements, by 
definition not being representative of the general culture pattern, will 
presumably have only a limited effect or significance. Southern secession, 
for example, had its roots in cultural factors underlying such events as the 
tariffs, the acts of abolitionists, or territorial laws that seemed to produce 
the friction. These events are chiefly useful as clues to the nature of the 
basic differences between the sections. Similarly the American people in the 
early 1930's, facing a new cultural situation, displayed qualities of resigna- 
tion not easily explicable on the basis of either the traditional or immediate 
events of their past. 

Historical change on this level of basic social conditioning is, to be sure, 
a difficult, and, in the present stage of social science knowledge, a highly 
speculative study. Furthermore, the large quantities of material to be ex- 
amined and the various types of special knowledge required often make 


5 See Merle E. Curti, The Roots of American Loyalty (New York, 1946), Lewis E. Atherton, 
The Pioneer Merchant in Mid-America (Cclumbia, Mo., 1939), Thomas D. Clark, Pills, Petti- 
coats and Plows: The Southern Countro Store (Indianapolis, 1944), and Everett Dick, The Dixie 
Frontier: A Social History of the Southern Frontier from the First Transmontane Beginnings to 
the Civil War (New York, 1948), for use of such material. 
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group, rather than individual, research essential. The generally individualistic 
work habits of the historian, therefore, suggest another reason for the failure 
of historical scholarship in this area. But the topography of this field has been 
charted sufficiently to allow even individual historians to make rewarding 
sorties into its intricate terrain.® 

In the space of an article one can suggest only a few of the many types 
of research that will help build a social science synthesis. As a beginning, it 
should be possible with patience and ingenuity to assemble the large number 
of career lines of different types of social leaders, essential for a picture of 
who succeeded in the society and how. Beside the pattern of how men 
succeeded in fact, should be further study, from qualitative sources such 
as private correspondence, of the alternative goals that influenced men’s 
expectations.” How did their “level of expectation” from material or 
intellectual standpoints vary? What was che true “American dream”? Such 
considerations would lead not only to a higher level of generalization in 
our social history writing but to possible scientific comparisons between 
American and other cultures. 

A more difficult excursion into the field of basic historical factors is the 
tracing of the changing character of family relations including both the 
relationships within the family circle and the aims and aspirations of the 
members of the family in their real and imaginary contacts with the outside 
world. Whether one uses a striking term like Kardiner and Linton’s “basic 
personality”* or some time-honored word like “background” to cover the 
effects of familial conditioning, few scholars will deny the fundamental 
importance of this factor in shaping the course of civilization.? But the 
investigation of the precise reaction to change is difficult, calling for 
psychological and sociological knowledge seldom possessed by the historian, 
and hence the family does not appear as a factor on the level of historical 
events. An additional deterrent to historical analysis is that there are many 

6 For a number of suggestive articles, see Conflicts of Power in Modern Culture, a sym- 
posium edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein and R. M. Maclver (New York, 1947). 
Abram Kardiner with the collaboration of Ralph Linton, Cora Du Bois, and James West 
(pseud.), The Psychological Frontiers of Scciety (New York, 1945), and Talcott Parsons, The 
Structure of Social Action (New York, 1927), are examples of the type of social-psychological 
and sociological literature that merits the attention of all historians. 

7 See Frank W. Taussig and C. J. Joslyn, American Business Leaders: A Study in Social 
Origins and Social Stratification (New York, 1932). William Miller, in a study now in prepara- 
tion, has assembled data on 350 business and political leaders of the decade 1900 to 10910. I 
have similar material for some 75 railroad executives of the period 1850 to 1890. 

8 Kardiner, et al., p. Vill. 

9 See, for example, Talcott Parsons, “Certain Primary Sources and Patterns of Aggression 
in the Social Structure of the Western World,” in Conflicts of Power in Modern Culture, pp. 
29-48. 


10 Arthur W. Calhoun in his Social History of the American Family, from Colonial Times 
to the Present (Cleveland, 1917-19), 3 vols., assernbled a large mass of random material that 
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“American families” at any given period. The variation in conditioning 
‘between the family of a back-country mountaineer and a rural professicnal 
man, or a city slum dweller and a Fifth Avenue millionaire, may easily be 
greater than the variation between the Maori family and the Maricopa.” 
As in current studies in cultural anthropology, such as Plainville, U.S.A. or 
the “Yankee City Series,” half a dozen different types of families based on 
income and occupational levels must be studied.** The upper-class groups 
offer an abundance of data in the form of memoirs, letters, and con- 
temporary comments;** the poorer groups, particularly before 1890, offer 
only a challenge to the investigator. But the scholar striving to check 
theories and hypotheses regarding the family against historical data, and 
no one not so motivated should essay the task, will doubtless find many 
clues that have been concealed from the “uneducated” eyes of the con- 
ventional historian. Perhaps some day it will be possible to guess wisely 
at the degree to which group aggressions, political radicalism, or instability in 
mass reactions were due to the stresses and strains of a family conditioning 
that became unsuited in varying degrees to the changes in surrounding 
society. 

Looking at the situation more broadly, the new psychological problems 
of Western civilization by 1900 can be seen as the result of contrary types 
of conditioning: family and school conditioning in youth, based either 
here or abroad, on mores and folkways largely inherited from a pre- 
industrial society; in maturity, conditioning in urban offices and factories, 
based on new mores and folkways that were evolving from the needs of 
business; and almost from birth to death, conditioning by pulpit, press, 
or other media of communication, based on a heterogeneous mixture of 
traditional and pragmatic doctrines.** 

Shifting attention on this fundamental level from psychology to the 
rise of urban industrialism, the chief external pressure that upset existing 
family patterns, one enters a field where historians have done considerably 


has been rather uncritically drawn upon by historians. Sociologists studying the dynamics of the 
family have been more interested in the innez psychological tensions than in tracing historically 
the changing external pressures that altered the inner patterns. See, for example, Willard Waller, 
The Family: A Dynamic Interpretation, (New York, 1938). 

11 The Maricopa are Southern Arizona Indians, the Maori are Polynesians. See also Clyde ' 
and F. R. Kluckhohn, “American Culture,” in Conflicts of Power in Modern Culture, pp. 106-28. 

12 James West (pseud.), Plainville, U.S. A. (New York, 1945); W. L. Warner, ed., “Yankee 
City Series,” I-IV (New Haven, 1941-47}. 

13 By the biographer or historian these materials have been used chiefly to enrich and sup- 
port narrative, but to the cultural anthropologist or psychologist they present clues to social and 
psychological patterns. Social scientists have made as little use of these historical materials as 
historians have of the techniques necessary to analyze them. 

14 See Thurman Arnold, The Folklore of Capitalism (New Haven, 1937); and also Elton 
Mayo, The Human Problems of an Industrial Society (New York, 1933). 
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more work but have in general subordinated their findings to the events 
of the presidential synthesis, and have failed, because of their disinterest 
in theory. to deal with many of the problems basic to urban sociology. 
Even A. M. Schlesinger, sr., who did much to start urban study among 
historians and whose general synthesis in the latter half of Land of the Free 
is one of the best, keeps the city in a relatively subordinaté position.*” Special 
sociological areas of first-rate importance, such as urban demography and 
its social zonsequences, are not properly considered in our general histories. 
The whole argument on this score might be summed up by saying that we 
have many “social” accounts of American historical data but few sociological 
interpretations. 

In all this confusing historic picture of shifting ideas, folkways, and 
mores, of new family relationships and of growing urban problems, the 
massive physical force producing change has been industrialism. Yet, 
judging from the presidential synthesis, the obvious fact that it was in- 
dustrialism that moved us from the world of George Washington to that 
of the present day apparently needs still more emphasis. The spearhead of 
the multiple pressures of industrialization has been business, and business- 
men have been of necessity the human agents who transmitted to society 
the physical changes born of science and industrial technology. The institu- 
tions of business, therefore. became the central mechanisms in shaping a 
new society and imposing industrial customs upon it. Before mid-century, 
the sensitive New England intellectuals were well aware of the change. 
“In America, out of doors, all seems a market,” Emerson complained in 


1844. 


. .. I speak of those organs which can be presumed to speak in a popular sense. 
They recommend conventional virtues, whatever will earn and preserve property; 
always the capitalist; the college, the church, the hospital, the theatre, the hotel, 
the road, the ship of the capitalist—whatever goes to secure, adorn, enlarge 
these, is good, whatever jeopardizes any of these is damnable.** 


From 1840 to 1860 the new impact of business and its urbanism upon 
American culture was perhaps greater relatively than in any other equal 
period, vet such forces appear only in the form of a few isolated phenomena 
in the presidential synthesis of the pre-Civil War era. 

In the post-Civil War years the continuing cultural pressures of business, 
on which the Civil War had relatively little effect, are better recognized 


15 Homer C. Hockett and Arthur M. Schlesinger, Land of the Free (New York, 1944). 
16 Ralph W. Emerson, English Traits, Representative Men, and Other Essays (New York, 


1908), pp. 370, 371. 
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by our general historians. But a new difficulty now appears. Just as in the 
case of public opinion, the family, or urbanism, only the spectacular or 
exotic has been able to force its way into the traditional synthesis. Our 
textbooks, for example, tell much of the resistance of certain farm groups 
to elevator and railroad practices but little of the growing force of business 
folkways and mores in the rural community.** 

In this case the approach to a realistically balanced synthesis will be much 
easier than in those previously discussed. Business records of all types are 
becoming available in increasing quantities? Monographic literature is 
steadily accumulating.” The general historian surveying this field, however, 
will find that while existing studies, in economics as well as in histary, 
give much of the internal picture of the workings of business, the con- 
nections between business and society are not elaborated.” The business 
leader or entrepreneur, for example, was the arbiter not only of change 
within his company but also, to a large extent, of change in his community.” 
Since his money, and hence his approbation, was generally necessary for 
community welfare and improvement, he sat on the boards of the educa- 
tional, charitable, political, and business institutions that dominated social 
habits and set social goals.” And necessarily, he carried into these other fields 
the habits formed by the needs of survival in business. He strove to make 
education, charity, politics, and social life “businesslike.” Generations of 
hiscorians have analyzed the thought of Clay, Webster, and Calhoun to 
extract every last vestige of sozial meaning, while Nathan Appleton, John 


17 See Thomas C. Cochran, “A Plan for the Study of Business Thinking,” Political Science 
Quarterly, LXII (March, 1947), 82-90. 

18 See again, Plainville, U.S.A.; and also the extensive bibliography of older sociclogical 
studies of the rural community in Walter A. Terpenning, Village and Open-Country Neighbor- 
hoods (New York, 1931). Recent analyses such as Paul H, Landis, Rural Life in Process (New 
York, 1940), are still weak in tracing the gradual infiltration of business mores and folkways in 
the rural community. 

19 A National Business Records Management Center is now being organized by a com- 
mittee of the Social Science Research Council. 

20 See “Harvard Studies in Business Histary,” ed. by N. S. B. Gras (Cambridge, 1931—); and 
“New York University Business History Series,” ed. by Thomas C. Cochran (New York, 1948—). 

21 See such studies of the current situation as Robert A. Gordon, Business Leadership in 1he 
Large Corporation (Washington, 1945); ard Peter F, Drucker, Concept of the Corporation 
(New York, 1946). N. S. B. Gras, Business and Capitalism (New York, 1939) is a historical 
study of business organization. Some studies, such as Carl F. Tausch, Professional and Business 
Ethics (New York, 1926), and Max Radin, The Manners and Morals of Business (Indianapolis, 
1939), deal with limited aspects of the relations of business to society. 

22 See Arthur H. Cole, “An Approach to the Study of Entrepreneurship,” Journal of Eco- 
nomic History, VI, Supp. (1946), 1-15; Joseph A. Schumpeter, “The Creative Response in 
Economic History,” Journal of Economic History, Vil (November, 1947), 149-59, for general 
discussion of the socio-economic role af the business leader; and Thomas C. Cochran, “The 
Social History of the Corporation in the United States,” in Ware, The Cultural Approach to 
History, pp. 168-81, for discussion and bibliography on social aspects of business. 

23 See for example, H. P. Beck, Men Who Control Our Universities (New York, 1947), 
and Merle E. Curti, The Social Ideas of American Educators (New York, 1935) pp. 210-32. 
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Murray Forbes, and a host of other important business figures of the same 
period, awaiting their first social interpreters, do not appear in the presi- 
dential synthesis. 

The modern corporation, a new sccial instrumentality developed pri- 
. marily by business leaders, must also be given a much larger place in a 
social science synthesis. Here the problem is a very difficult one, challenging 
the scholar not so much from the standpoint of data or materials of re- 
search as from that of theory. The role of the corporation in modern society 
has never been adequately thought through by legal, social, or economic 
theorists. Noncorporeal, but quite real, the corporation, of both the profit and 
nonprofit variety, has established substates and subcommunities within our 
political and geographical divisions. It has created both highly responsi- 
ble and highly irresponsible entities with which all citizens are forced to 
deal, and under the jurisdiction of which most citizens spend a large part 
of their lives, The resultant problems of historical interpretation are too 
complex to discuss here, and have been in fact too complex for the wisdom 
of modern society, but complexity and difficulty are not valid excuses for 
historical neglect. 

In summary, at the center of any social science synthesis, determining its 
topical and chronological divisions, should be the changes, whether material 
or psychological, that have most affected, or threatened most to affect, such 
human conditioning factors.as family life, physical living conditions, choice 
of occupations, sources of prestige, and social beliefs. While the historical 
analysis itself must, in our present stage of psychological knowledge, be 
concerned with concrete physical, political, or social changes or events, these 
should be assigned place and importance on the basis of their estimated 
relation to underlying social forces. The precise social effect of the rapid 
rise of the corporation from 1850 to 1873, for example, cannot be measured, 
but the social scientist is reasonably sure that it is of more importance than 
the presidential aspirations of Horatio Szymour. 

For the period since the middle of the nineteenth century, the source 
material exists to.make and ultimately to amplify a synthesis based on 
changes in major social forces.” While my personal bias leads me to believe 

24 For discussion of the subcommunity or subzovernmental aspects of corporations, see A. M. 
Schlesinger, “Biography of a Nation of Joiners,” American Historical Review, L (October, 1944), 
1-25; Guy Stanton Ford, On and Off the Campus (Minneapolis, 1938), pp. 149-51; and Stuart 
A. Daggett, Chapters on the History of the Soutrern Pacific (New York, 1922). For some sug- 


gestions of needed studies, see Charles A. Beard, “Corporations and Natural Rights,” Virginia 
Quarterly, XU (July, 1936), 345 ff. 

25 See. for example, the forthcoming hancbook of historical statistics prepared by the 
United States Census Bureau in co-operation with a committee of the Social Science Research 
Council, 
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that business and economic changes should be recognized as the most 
dynamic elements, further investigation may reveal alterations in family lite 
or in social beliefs not stemming directly from business sources as more 
powerfully operative. But as long as the historian will equip himself with 
the knowledge necessary to probe these deeper levels, and approach the 
problems with the tools of theory and hypothesis, all social scientists must 
applaud the results as steps in the direction of historical realism. 

Such a backbone of synthesis would not only sweep away the presi- 
dential structure but demolish most of the other familiar landmarks as 
well. War studied as a social institution would preserve its importance, 
but war as an arbitrary milestone for historical periodization would probably 
disappear. The Civil War, for example, that great divide of American 
historiography, viewed in the light of these long-run social criteria, shrinks 
in magnitude. Even in the deep South, the dramatic change in race and 
property relations brought on by the war will lose some of its importance 
when measured against a deeper background of the gradual social changes 
coming from the increase in middle-class farmers and industrial workers.” 
In any case, for nations as a whole, basic social change seems to come less 
cataclysmically than is indicated by wars or revolutions. Periodization 
should be recognized as wholly arbitrary and dependent upon the central 
focus of the synthesis employed. From the business and economic stand- 
points, for example, 1850 and 1885 are available points for periodization, 
the one symbolically marking the beginning of the rapid opening of a 
national industrial market, the latter roughly coinciding with the rise of a 
number of large semimonopolistic business units and the beginning of 
federal regulation; but if the family or urbanism is made the central 
phenomena other dates might be selected. 

For those historians who will mourn the passing of the historiographic 
sway of Jeffersonian and Jacksonian Democracy, the Era of Good Feeling, 
the Irrepressible Conflict, the Tragic Era, the Square Deal, the New Free- 
dom, and the New Deal, there is the poor consolation that time must, in any 
case, doom the ancient subdivisions. When the United States is even two 
hundred years old instead of a hundred and fifty, it will no longer be 
possible to take up each presidential administration. Broader and less 
detailed syntheses will be demanded by the exigencies of space and time, and 
it will be up to the historian to choose whether he will avail himself of the 
aid offered by the social sciences or attempt an intuitive resynthesis of the 
type presented by Spengler or Toynbee. 


28 See Herbert Weaver, Mississippi Farmers, 1850-1860, (Nashville, Tenn., 1945); and 
other studies directed by Frank Owsley at Vanderbilt University. 
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A Seventeenth Century Attempt to Purify 
the Anglican Church 


ÍsaBEL M. CALDER* 


IN the early seventeenth century the English Puritans engaged in manifold 
activities to bring church and state into harmony with their conception of 
the word of God. Their efforts to increase their representation in the House 
of Commons and to gain outlets in the New World, notably in New England 
‘and Old Providence Island, are well understood. The attempt of a group of 
influential London Puritans to mold the Church of England more to their 
liking has received but scant attention. 

Before the Reformation much ecclesiastical revenue had been detached 
from particular churches and bestowed upon religious houses and secular 
clergy other than the incumbents of the livings to which the revenue per- 
tained. With the Reformation and the dissolution of the monasteries, a great 
deal of this revenue had found its way into lay hands. If these impropriations 
—as ecclesiastical revenue in lay hands was called—could be acquired by the 
Puritans, retained in their possession, and doled out to ministers and school- 
masters who had their approval, in time the Puritan faction would have great 
influence in the Anglican Church. The purpose of this essay is to trace this 
clever plan for the infiltration of the church from its inception until William 
Laud, bishop of London, realized the threat and checked it. The voluminous 
records kept by this Puritan group have disappeared, but the story can be 
reconstructed from the evidence presented when these Puritans were ques- 
tioned in the Court of Exchequer in 1632-1633. The failure of this Puritan 
enterprise, for fail it did, is part of the story of the apparent failure of the 
Puritans to gain power in parliament and the church in England. This and 


*The author is professor of history in Wells College. 

1 Public Record Office, Bills, Answers, etc., Charles I, London and Middlesex, No. 333, gives 
the information filed by Attorney General Noy before the equity side of the Court of Exchequer 
against the feoffees for the purchase of impropriations and the answers of the defendants; 
British Museum, Harleian MS. 832, eighty folios written on both sides, apparently an eighteenth 
century copy of a contemporary account of the trial of the feoffees for the purchase of im- 
propriations before the Court of Exchequer, gives the proceedings before the court January 31, 
February 5, and February 11, 1633. For these references I am indebted to Mrs. Frances Rose- 
Troup, Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire. Unless another source is cited, all information regarding 
the organization of the feoffees for the purchase of impropriations, their activities, the properties 
and rights acquired by the group, and their trial before the Court of Exchequer is drawn from 
these sources. The information, answers, and judgment in abbreviated form can be found in 
John Rushworth, Historical Collections, II (London, 1680), 150-52. 
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the precarious position of the English in Old Providence Island probably in- 
tensified the efforts of the Puritans to establish Christ’s Kingdom in New 
England, and accounts for the wave of migration from Old England to New 
in the decade of the 1630’s. 

In the year that Charles I ascended the throne of England twelve Lon- 
doners—four clergymen, four lawyers, and four merchants—probably repre- 
senting a much larger group of Puritans in and about London, associated 
themselves as feoffees or trustees? to raise money with which to purchase 
impropriations and lands and appurtenances for the maintenance and relief 
of godly, faithful, and painful (painstaking) ministers of the word of God. 
Richard Stock, rector of All Hallows, Bread Street; Richard Sibbes, preacher 
at Gray’s Inn and master of St. Catharine's Hall, Cambridge; Charles Off- 
spring, rector of St. Antholin’s; and John Davenport, recently elected vicar 
of St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, were the clerical members of the group. 
Richard Stock died April 20, 1626, and the feoffees for the purchase of im- 
propriations chose William Gouge, rector of St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, an arch- 
puritan and something of a money-raiser, to succeed him.* Christopher Sher- 
land of Gray’s Ina, Samuel Browne and Robert Eyre of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
John White of the Middle Temple represented the law. Upon the death of 
Christopher Sherland, the feoffees elected Sir Thomas Crew of Gray’s Inn to 
their number in Hilary term, 1632. Francis Bridges, salter, Richard Davis, 
vintner, John Gearing, grocer, and George Harwood, haberdasher, were the 
merchants of the group. In order te procure a casting vote, in 1626 the feoffees 
elected Rowland Heylyn, citizen and ironmonger, alderman and sheriff of 
London, as a thirteenth member of the company of feoffees. When Heylyn 
died in February, 1632, the feoffees chose Nicholas Rainton, citizen and 
haberdasher, alderman and sheriff, and in 1632-1633 lord mayor of London, 
to fill his place. Until he left England in 1629, Hugh Peter associated himself 
with the feoffees and solicited gifts as though he were one of the group.* Both 

2 Ta the seventeenth century and subsequently, vestries of English parishes frequently elected 
groups of feoffees or trustees—-the words were used interchangeably—to manage, lease, and 
even, on the orders of the vestry and the Court of Chancery, sell real property which had came 
into the possession of the parish, the income to be used for charitable or other public purposes. 
These groups of feoffees were unincorporated and the individual feoffee apparently served until 
he was replaced by the vestry of the parish, removed from the parish, or died. Thus, on April 
30, 1633, a general vestry of St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, London, chose a group of feoffees 
for the lands of the poor and the almshouse. St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, London, Vestry 
Minute Book, 1622-1726. From time to time in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth cen- 
turies the vestry of St. Antholin’s, London, chose feoffees to manage the real property that had 
been acquired by the parish to endow the St. Antholin lectures. Guildhall Library, M58. 
.1045/1—4, St. Antholin’s, London, Vestry Minutes, 1648-1849. 

8 Samuel Clarke, The Lives of Thirty-Two English Divines (London, 1677), pp. 234-473 
William Haller, The Rise of Puritanism (New York, 1938), pp. 67-69. 


4 Public Record Office, State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, DXV, no. 146; Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic, 1645-1647, pp. 587-88, where an undated letter of Hugh Peter is erroneously 
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Peter and one Vicars, probably John Vicars, usher at Christ’s Hospital, Lon- 
don, and a rabid Puritan, were at a gathering of the feoffees in 1628 and 
promised their best help toward the furtherance of the work. Thomas Foxley, 
early morning lecturer at St. Antholin’s, London, was so closely asscciated 
with the feoffees that he was named a defendant when the group was brought 
before the Court of Exchequer. As originally constituted, the feoffees for the 
purchase of impropriations were Londoners, and the group ruled that in the 
future eight of their number must ke residents of London at the time of their 
election. Actually, during an active existence of about seven years the feoffees 
for the purchase of impropriations were all Londoners, and included such 
adventurers in the Massachusetts Bay Company as John Davenport, Samuel 
Browne, John White, Francis Bridges, Richard Davis, and George Harwood, 
and an original member of the Providence Island Company, Christopher 
Sherland.* The group considered incorporation by letters patent or act of 
parliament. ‘Thus, the four lawyers were ordered to consider incorporation 
by act of parliament, November 16, 1628. The feoffees did not follow up the 
idea, however, and neither letters patent nor act of parliament incorporating 
the group was ever procured. The feoffees were, therefore, without a legal 
name, and were variously known as “feoffees for the purchase of impropria- - 
tions” and, after they undertook the management of the early morning 
lectures at St. Antholin’s, London, ‘ alison of St. Antholin’s.” 

The feoffees for the purchase of impropriations began to keep written 
records of their activities in 1626. Between February 15, 1626,° and March 15, 
1632, the group met in secret councils and assemblies at one another’s houses 
and chambers and occasionally in the home of an important contributor. 
Outsiders sometimes attended these gatherings with the consent of the 
feoffees. At first these meetings occurred two or three times a term, but to- 
ward the end the feoffees were meeting as often as twice a week during 
term time. At such meetings the jeoffees fined those of their number who 
failed to attend and made orders regulating their organization and the prop- 
erties and rights which they were acquiring. A president presided over these 
gatherings.” Numerous books were kept: a book of orders and constitutions; 





assigned to 1647. The letter was written during the time when Rowland Heylyn was treasurer 
of the company of feoffees, t.e, between January 4, 1627, and December 27, 1627. 

5 Frances Rose-Troup, The Masschusetts Bay Company and Its Predecessors (New York, 
1930), pp. 130-61; Arthur P. Newton, The Colonizing Activities of the English Puritans (New 
Haven, 1914), p. 70. 

8 Throughout this article year dates are given according to the new style calendar. 

7 On February 8, 1628, Richard Sibbes was chosen president until the next meeting; and on 
February 13, 1030, Rowland Heylyn was chosen president. On February 15, 1626, provision 
was made for a treasurer and after his adrrission as a feoffee, January 4, 1627, Rowland Heylyn 
served as treasurer of the organization. On December 27, 1627, John Gearing was chosen treas- 
urer, and seems to have retained that office throughout the existence of the feoffees. 
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a great parchment ledger, under several locks, so large as to be unportable,* 
in which all gifts and purchases were entered; two books of accounts, one 
kept by the feoffees and one kept by Treasurer Gearing; and, after the feoffees 
undertook the management of the St. Antholin lectures about 1628, a parch- 
ment volume concerning the St. Antholin lectureships, kept by John White. 
Without reward or expectation, Thomas St. Nicholas served as secretary, and, 
to supervise accounts, the feoffees made use of one or two auditors.” 

During the brief existence of the feoffees for the purchase ‘of impropria- 
tions, Puritan sympathizers, residing chiefly in London, contributed £6,361 
6s. 1d. in amounts ranging from six shillings to five hundred pounds, a total 
which compares favorably with the stocks raised by the Providence Island 
Company.*” Property, annuities, bequests, bonds of debtors, and desperate 
debts were accepted by the feoffees, and collected, at law if necessary. Agents 
were dispatched to persuade hesitant contributors of the worth of the proj- 
ect.** Occasionally a gift was made for a special purpose. Thus, Sir William 
Whitmore contributed £500 in 1629 on condition that the feoffees increase 
the stipends of a preacher at Bridgnorth, Shropshire, and a curate at Claverley, 
Shropshire, from £5 and £8 per annum to £50 per annum apiece. Funds in 
the possession of the feoffees were loaned out at five and six per cent interest. 
- Outstanding among the contributors was Gabriel Barber, an original member 
òf the Providence Island Company. 

During their years of activity the feoffees disbursed £8,073 gs. 1d. This 
was £1,712 3s. od. more than they had collected. Toward this deficit they 
contributed £516 5s. od. out. of their own purses, leaving a net deficit of 
£1,195 18s. od. 

Acquisitions of the feoffees for the purchase of impropriations were made 
not in the name of the group but in the name of one, two, or three of the 
feoffees, their heirs and assigns. Upon request of a majority of the feoffees or . 
in case of the resignation of a feoffee, property belonging to the group in the 
name of one of their number was to be resigned as a majority of the remain- 
ing feoffees might desire. If a feoffee died without resigning property belong- 
ing to the group, his executors or administrators were to give bond for the 
performance of the will of the feoffees. A majority of the feoffees might re- 
move one of their number. 


8 Public Record Office, State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, DXV, no. 146. 

9 On May 21, 1626, William Levans was appointed as servant to serve for wages of {20 
per annum, and during his six and one quarter years of service had two livery coats at the 
expense of the feoffees. On May 3, 1627, Walter Price, tailor, was chosen collector for the 
feoffees. 

10 Newton, pp. 58-59, 210-1X, 249-51. 

11 Public Record Office, State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, DXV, no. 146. 
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With gathering momentum the feoffees acquired title to ecclesiastical 
revenue and real property: 


1625 
The impropriation pertaining to the priory church of St. Peter, Dunstable, 
Bedfordshire. 
1626 
The inheritance of part of the impropriation pertaining to All Saints’, Hertford. 
The impropriation pertaining to the church of St. John Baptist, Cirencester, 
Gloucestershire. 
1628 
A lease of tithes and a barn at Cotton, Shropshire, pertaining to St. Mary's, 
Shrewsbury, Shropshire, 
The impropriation pertaining to St. Andrew’s, Presteign, in the counties of 
Hereford and Radnor. 


1629 
A lease for three lives of tithes and glebe lands at Stafford, Lichfield, Pipe, 
and Williford, Staffordshire, part of the prebend of Pipa Minor or Prees in 
Lichfield Cathedral. 
A lease of certain tithes at Lyme Regis and Halstock, Dorsetshire, pertaining to 
the prebend of Lyme Regis and Halstock in Salisbury Cathedral. 
A lease of the impropriation pertaining to St. Martin’s, Tipton, Staffordshire. 


1630 

A lease of tithes and offerings worth £ E per annum, part of the rectory impro- 
priate of St. Peter’s, Kinvere, Staffordshire. 

A oe and a little house called the “Hermitage” at Harringworth, Northamp- 

tonshire. 

The impropriation pertaining to St. Thomas’s and lands and tenements at 
Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire. 

1631 

Certain messuages and lands in Southwark and elsewhere in Surrey and lands 
in Lincolnshire.'* 

A lease for three lives of the impropriation pertaining to the church of St. Mary 
the Virgin and a lease of two rents consisting of a mansion house, other 
houses, manors, court-leet and court fines at Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire, 
pertaining to the prebend of Aylesbury in Lincoln Cathedral. 

A perpetuity of tithes, the churchyard, and the Easter-book of the church of St. 

Peter and St. Paul, and a house and messuage at Lingfield, Surrey. 

The impropriation pertaining to the church of St. John the Baptist, Mainstone, 
Shropshire, ; 

Undated ‘ 

Tithes of the abbey church of St. Mary the Virgin, Sherborne, Dorsetshire, 
constituting the prebend of Sherborne, until the dissolution of the monas- 
teries a prebend in Salisbury Cathedral, and since that date, a lay prebend. 

A future estate in land and other real property at Finchingfield or one cf the 
Bardfields, Essex. 


12 The great tithe barn near the Bird-in-hand, in 1825 recently pulled down and converted 
into stables. Hugh Owen and J. B. Blakeway, 4 History of Shrewsbury (London, 1825), Il, 273. 

18 Bequeathed by John Marshall. At the time the feoffees for the purchase of impropriations 
were dissolved by the Court of Exchequer, the group had not received Marshall's bequest. 
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Tke feoffees considered purchasing the impropriation pertaining to the 
church of St. Nicholas, Plumstead, Kent, but after inquiry did not do so. 
In the early seventeenth century schemes for the return of impropriazions 
to the churches to which they pertained in order that the revenue might be 
enjoyed by the incumbents of the livings were numerous.** Bishop Laud had 
long planned for the return of impropriations to the parish churches.” But 
the feoffees for the purchase of impropriations made no effort to return the 
impropriations, glebe lands, and other ecclesiastical property which they ac- 
quired to the parishes to which the revenue and property belonged. It was 
the avowed purpose of the feoffees to use the revenue of the properties that 
came into their possession to maintain and relieve godly, faithful, and painful 
ministers of the word of God, but they intended to select and control the 
recipients of their benevolence. As impropriators they could neither present 
permanent incumbents to the various livings of which they had acquired all 
or part of the revenue nor remove permanent incumbents from those livings. 
They were under a moral obligation, however, to see that the incumbents had 
adequate maintenance. By retaining possession of impropriations and other 
ecclesiastical property which they had acquired and bestowing the revenue 
upcn ministers and schoolmasters who had their approval, sometimes a vicar 
or curate in the parish to which the revenue pertained, sometimes a lecturer, 
or schoolmaster far distant from the source of the revenue, the feoffees could 
encourage godly, able, and fruitful preachers of the word of God. By with- 
holding any share in the revenue of a parish from an incumbent of whom 
they disapproved, they could force unsatisfactory ministers out of office. In- 
deed, the feoffees occasionally went farther and paid a stubborn incumbent 
to surrender his place. In 1627 they got rid of John Burgen or Burgoyne, 
curate of the church of St. John Baptist, Cirencester, Gloucestershire, the im- 
propriation of which was owned by the feoffees, by offering him the Easter- 
book, an official cure, and £30, and troubling and forcing him to agree with 
thera. After the departure of Burgen, the feoffees installed Alexander Gregory 
as curate of St. John Baptist, Cirencester, Gloucestershire, and over a five- 
14 By a will dated February 12, 1623, and proved in the same year, Mary, Lady Weld be- 
queathed £2,000 to the Merchant Taylors’ Company of London to be used as a revolving fund 
to buy one or more rectories or parscnages impropriate. In each rectory or parsonage acquired 
the company was authorized to provide a learned and godly minister who would live in the 
. cure and who held no other living, who would receive two thirds of the revenue from the 
impropriation pertaining to the church until the original cost af the impropriation had been 
recovered by the Merchant Taylors’ Company, and, thereafter, the full revenue. Upon recovering 
the original cost of the impropriation, the Merchant Taylors’ Company was authorized to buy one 
or more additional impropriations to be dealt with in the same way. The Merchant Taylors’ 
Company refused the responsibility anc, by a decree of the Court of Chancery, the Haberdashers’ 
Company of London undertook the trust. Somerset House, P. C. C., 28 Swann; City of London 
Livery Companies’ Commission, Report and Appendix (London, 1884), 11, 469; IV, 476-77. 
15 William Laud, Works (Oxford, 1847-60), Ill, 253, 255; IV, 304. 
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year period paid him the profits of the living plus £60. Through clergymen 
selected by the feoffees and dependent upon them, the church established by 
Henry VIII was to be remodeled and purified. 

To increase the dependency of the clergy upon them, the feoffees soon 
went beyond the acquisition of impropriations and real property in order that 
‘they might dole out the resulting revenue to ministers who had their ap- 
proval. During their brief period of activity they acquired a scattered but 
considerable list of advowsons to rectories and vicarages and nomination, ap- 
pointment, maintenance in whole or in part, or approval of curates, lectur- 
ers, and schoolmasters.** 


Acquisition of the management of the St. Antholin lectureships in Lon- 
don aided the feoffees for the purchase of impropriations to train a preaching 
ministry to fill the many places at their disposal. These lectures had been 
established in 1559. From the beginning the lectures had been tinged with 


16 When the feoffees were finally brought before the Court of Exchequer to explain their 
_ activities, one or more of the members of the group held: maintenance of the curate of the 
priory church of St. Peter, Dunstable, Bedfordshire; advowson to the vicarage of All Saints’, 
Hertford, and maintenance of the vicar; maintenance of the curate of the church of St, John 
Baptist, Cirencester, Gloucestershire; advowson to the vicarage of All Saints’ at Chipping or 
High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, and maintenance of the vicar; appointment and maintenance 
of a learned and conformable lecturer or preacher in the church of St. John the Baptist, Wonersh, 
Surrey, after the death of Mary, Lady Wolley, and, meanwhile, a payment of £60 per annum 
to the curate or vicar of that church; maintenance of the curate of the recently rebuilt church 
of St. Michael, South Malling, near Lewes, Sussex; advowson to the vicarage of St. Alkmond’s, 
Shrewsbury, Shropshire, and annual payment of £30 to the vicar of that church; possibly 
maintenance of the lecturer at St. Alkmond’s, Shrewsbury, Shropshire; advowson to the vicarage 
of St. Andrew’s, Presteign, in the counties of Hereford and Radnor; nomination and mainten- 
ance of six early morning lecturers at St. Antholin's, London; the annual payment of {£10 to 
the rector of St. Antholin’s, London; advowson to the rectory of St. Peter’s and St. John’s, 
Dunwich, Suffolk: a lease for several lives of the advowson to the vicarage of St. Michael the 
Archangel, Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire; a lease for several lives of the nomination of the curate 
of St. Mary's, Halstock, Dorsetshire; approval and annual payment of £20 to a preacher at 
Beaulieu or elsewhere in Hampshire; approval and annual payment of £20 to a Thursday 
afternoon lecturer to be chosen by the parish at All Hallows, Bread Street, London; the next 
presentation to the rectory of St, Martin’s, Birmingham, Warwickshire; a lease of the nomination 
of the curate of St. Martin’s, Tipton, Staffordshire, and maintenance of the curate; nomination 
of and maintenance to increase his stipend to £50 per annum to a preacher or curate at St. 
Leonard’s or at the church of St. Mary Magdalene, Bridgnorth, Shropshire; nomination of and 
maintenance to increase his stipend to £50 per annum to a curate at All Saints’, Claverley, 
Shropshire; advowson to the vicarage of St. Mary’s, Neen Savage, Shropshire; nomination and 
maintenance of the curate of St. Peter’s, Kinvere, Staffordshire; nomination and maintenance of 
a schoolmaster at Kinvere, Staffordshire; nominaticn of a chaplain at Harringworth, Northamp- 
tonshire; maintenance of the curate at St. Thomas's, Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire; patronage 
of the rectory of Christ Church to be erected by the feoffees in St. Saviour’s parish, Southwark, 
Surrey; anrual payment of twenty marks to the rector of the church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Stamford, Lincolnshire, and, after his death or removal, approval and annual payment of 
twenty marks to a preacher at All Hallows, Stamford, Lincolnshire; donation of the prebend of 
Aylesbury in Lincoln Cathedral; a lease for three lives of the advowson to the vicarage of St. 
Mary the Virgin, Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire; donation and maintenance of a schoolmaster at 
Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire; nomination of the curate of St. Peter’s and St. Paul's, Lingfield, 
Surrey; advowson to the rectory of All Saints’, Worcester; nomination and maintenance of a 
sufficient and able preacher to lecture on Tuesday or Thursday weekly throughout the year at 
_Great Marlowe, Buckinghamshire; advowson to the vicarage of St. John the Baptist, Mayfield, 
Staffordshire. 
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Calvinism. Originally three lecturers had each preached twice. a week at six 
o’clock in the morning. By 1628 the number of early morning lecturers at St. 
Antholin’s, London, had been increased to five. About 1628 the feoffees as- 
sumed the financing and administration of the lectures. One hundred ninety- 
eight men and women in and about London subscribed £1,554 135. 4d. to buy 
impropriations or other hereditaments to maintain the lectureships better, 
and the feoffees increased the stipend of each lecturer to £30 per annum, and 
provided for an annual payment of £ ro to Charles Offspring, rector of St. 
Antholin’s and one of the feoffees. In this transaction Francis Bridges, who 
had been one of the collectors for the lecturers at St. Antholin’s and at this 
time was one of the feoffees, seems to have been especially active. To endow 
the lectureships at St. Antholin’s, London, in May, 1628, the feoffees bought 
the impropriation pertaining to St. Andrew’s, Presteign, in the counties of 
Hereford and Radnor, at a cost of £1,400. By March 17, 1629, the feoffees had 
increased the number of early morning preachers at St. Antholin’s to six.” 
When a vacancy occurred among the six, the feoffees nominated two candi- 
dates for the vacancy, and the rector of the church, at the time one of the feof- 
fees, admitted one of the nominees as lecturer. It was planned that after six 
years at St. Antholin’s, the lecturers were to be dispersed through the country, 
to fill other positions at the disposal of the feoffees. In other words, tke St. 
Antholin lectureships were to serve as a seminary under the eyes of the 
feoffees for the training of a godly, faithful, and painful ministry of the word 
of God. 

When the feoffees for the purchase of impropriations were questioned in 
the Court of Exchequer in 1632-1633, they claimed that the right to-present 
incumbents to rectories and vicarages had come to them as unsought gifts 
or had been voluntarily cast in with impropriations. Yet the group admitted 
that they had gone to considerable expense to acquire the next presentation 
to the rectory of St. Martin’s, Birmingham, Warwickshire; the advowson to 
the vicarage of St. Mary’s, Neen Savage, Shropshire; and the advowson to 
the rectory of All Saints’, Worcester. They had offered to repair the decayed 
church of St. John sub Castro at Lewes, Sussex, in return for the right to 
nominate the incumbent of the living, and had offered Francis Russell, 
fourth earl of Bedford, {1,000 for the advowson to St. Paul's, about to be 
erected in Covent Garden. 

To satisfy the existing hierarchy, the feoffees ruled that they would pre- 
sent only ministers conformable to the government and discipline of the 
Church of England to the various livings that they controlled. To mold the 

17 Public Record Office, State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, CKXX'VIT, no. 86. 
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Anglican Church more to their liking, they bestowed their benevolence upon 
ministers who in their judgment qualified as able, fruitful preachers of the 
word of God. In practice they presented no rector or vicar until the nominee 
had been allowed by the ordinary, ze., the bishop of the diocese or his deputy. 
At the time of their trial, however, the feoffees were accused of favoring the 
appointmert of temporary curates and lecturers, whose allowance by the 
ordinary was unnecessary and whom they could remove at will. They re- 
tained firm control over all appointees. Before presenting a minister to any 
vicarage, parsonage, or to enjoy any stipend, they required the nominee to 
give bond amounting to double the value of the place that he would resign 
within six months if he officiated in any other cure, church, or chapel without 
the consent of the feoffees. 

During their brief existence the feoffees had opportunity to fill only a few 
of the offices that they controlled. Furthermore, only an incomplete list of 
their appointees and protégés can be made.** And these appointees and pro- 
tégés looked not toward the Anglican hierarchy but toward their Puritan 
sponsors. Brief biographies of a few of them will indicate the type of clergy- 
man to whom the feoffees were willing to entrust the Church of England. 

Zachary Symmes, of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, holder of the degrees 
of bachelor and master of arts, seems to have served his apprenticeship in 
preaching as one of the early morning lecturers at St. Antholin’s, London, 
before the feoffees undertook the management of those lectures. When the 


18 Zachary Symmes was installed as curate of the priory church of St. Peter at Dunsteble, 
Bedfordshire, and over a seven-year period was paid the impropriation of the church plus £20 
per annum; John Archer was presented to the vicarage of All Saints’, Hertford, and paid all 
profits of the living plus £60 per annum; Alexander Gregory was installed as curate of the 
church of St. John Baptist, Cirencester, Gloucestershire, and over a five-year period was paid 
the profits of the living plus £60; Gerard Dobson was presented to the vicarage of All Saints’ 
at Chipping or High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, and over a two-year period was paid £80; 
Stephen Gerec, at first curate or lecturer and in 1629 vicar of the church of St. John the Baptist, 
Wonersh, Surrey, was paid £60 a year by the terms of the gift of Mary, Lady Wolley; Boras 
Coxall, curate of the recently rebuilt church of St. Michael at South Malling, near Lewes, Sussex, 
over a three-year period was paid £30; Thomas Lloyd, vicar of St. Alkmond’s, Shrewsbury, 
Shropshire, was paid £30 per annum by the terms of the grant of the advowson to the living 
by the crowr. to Rowland Heylyn, and transferred by Heylyn to the feoffees; Julines Herring, 
lecturer at St. Alkmond’s, Shrewsbury, Shropshire, may have been maintained by the feoffees for 
the purchase of impropriations; Edward Spendelowe, Thomas Foxley, John Archer, and one 
Norton, early morning lecturers at St. Antholin’s, London, were paid £30 per annum apiece; 
Charles Offspring, rector of St. Antholin’s, London, one of the feoffees for the purchase of 
impropriations, was paid £10 per annum; one Peirce or Price was presented to the rectory of 
St. Peter’s and St. John’s, Dunwich, Suffolk: one Robinson, probably Hugh Robinson, minister 
or preacher at Beaulieu, Hampshire, was paid £20 per annum by the terms of the bequest of 
Daniel Elliott; George Hughes, Thursday afternoon lecturer at All Hallows, Bread Street, 
London, was chosen by the parish August 23, 1632, probably with the approval of the feoffees 
for the purchase of impropriations, and was to have been paid £20 per annum by them by the 
terms of the bequest of Daniel Elliott; Gilbert Walden, curate of All Saints’, Claverley, Shrop- 
shire, had his stipend increased to £50 per annum by the terms of the gift of Sir William 
Whitmore; John Vicars, rector of the church of St. Mary the Virgin, Stamford, Lincolnshire, 
was to have been paid twenty marks per annum by the terms of the bequest of John Marshall. 
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feoffees acquired the impropriation of the priory church of St. Feter, Dun- 
stable, Bedfordshire, in April, 1625, they got rid of an incumbent who was 
unsatisfactory to them and installed Symmes as curate. Over a seven-year 
period the feoffees paid Symmes the impropriation of the living plus £20 a 
year. After the suppression of the feoffees, Symmes departed for New Eng- 
land,” 

John Archer, possibly of Magdalene College, Cambridge, holder of the 
master of arts degree, was Wednesday early morning lecturer at St. Antho- 
lin’s, London, Februray 24, 1629, and was remembered as one who had 
lectured at St. Antholin’s, August 29, 1630. He next appeared as preacher 
at All Hallows, Lombard Street, London, on Sunday afternoons. For not 
catechizing in harmony with the Book of Common Prayer, he was suspended, 
censured, and deprived of his office by Bishop Laud, but submitted and 
seems to have been restored to office. Upon the request of Gabriel Barbez, 
denor of the advowson, and the people of Hertford, the feoffees presented 
him to the vicarage of All Saints’, Hertford, where he was instituted May 
3, 1631, and enjoyed all profits, plus £60 a year paid by the feoffees. On 
July 13, 1638, he had been absent from his charge for more than a year, and 
stood suspended by the crown.” 

By the terms of the grant of the advowson to the vicarage of St. Aikmond’s, 
Shrewsbury, Shropshire, to Rowland Heylyn by the crown, and subse- 
quently conveyed to the feoffees, the feoffees were obligated to pay Thomas 
Lloyd, vicar, £30 per annum. Lioyd was a Puritan but no preacher, and 
since 1618 his efforts had been supplemented by those of Julines Herring. 
Lecturer Herring may have been taken into the pay of the feoffees. He had 
been admitted scholar at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, in May, 1600, 
at the age of eighteen, and received the degree of bachelor of arts in 1604. 
He was ordained by an Irish bishop, who waived the subscription requirec 
by English bishops. Before settling at Shewsbury, he had been a noted 
preacher at Calke, Derbyshire. To his sermons at that place “the people 
came from twenty towns and villages, flocking like doves. They carne in the 
morning and stayed till night, ‘some bringing their victuals from hcme with 
them and others going to a three-peny ordinary provided purposely for the 
refreshing of strangers.’” At St. Alkmond’s he preached on Tuesday morn- 
ing and on the Sabbath at one o'clock in order not to interfere with the 

19 Alumni Cantabrigienses, comp. by John and J. A. Venn; John Adams Vinton, The 
Symmes Memorial (Boston, 1873). 

20 Alumni Cantabrigienses; Somerset House, P. C. C., wills of Daniel Elliott and William 
Drewe, 71 Ridley, rro St. John; Calendar af State Papers, Domestic, 1629-1631, pp. 407, 485, 


495, 532, 546; 1637-1638, p. 563; Lewis Turnor, History of the Ancient Town and Borough 
of Hertford (Hertford, 1830), p. 190. 
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regular services, repeating his sermon before supper in the evening at the 
house of a friend. He was loyal to the king but scrupulous in matters of 
ceremony and, after the time of the feoffees, was finally suspended. During 
his stay in Shrewsbury, he and his large family seem to have lived in a 
hall rented from the Drapers’ Company of Shrewsbury for £4 a year. On 
April 14, 1635, he was behind in his rent and apparently had left Shrews- 
bury. In 1637 he crossed the Channel to become co-pastor of the English 
congregation at Amsterdam. In 1643 he apparently was under consideration 
as vicar of Holy Trinity Church, Coventry, Warwickshire, and the As- 
sembly of Divines at Westminster certified him to the House of Commons 
as a “Man every way sufficient to the Work of the Ministry.” He remained 
in Holland, however, and died at Amsterdam March 28, 1644.” 

Thomas Foxley, the associate cf the feoffees, had been admitted pensioner 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, July 1, 1597. He had been one of the early 
morning lecturers at St. Antholin’s, London, since 1622. When the feoffees 
acquired control of those lectures about 1628, he was taken into their 
employ and paid £30 per annum. As a fifteen-year-old apprentice running 
away from his master, William Kiffin was so impressed by a sermon on the 
Fifth Commandment by Foxley at St. Antholin’s that he returned to his 
master and resolved to attend the preaching of the Puritans. After the sup- 
pression of the feoffees, Foxley was brought before the Privy Council in 
May, 1639, for preaching against the government of the Church of England 
and refusing to take the oath ex officio. On the order of the Council he was 
imprisoned in the Gatehouse, “in a Chamber, not four yards square,” with- 
out pen, ink, or paper. When the Long Parliament assembled, he was 
speedily released, and stood in high favor with parliament.” 

To William Laud the activities of the feoffees for the purchase of im- 
propriations seemed “a cunning way, under a glorious pretence, to over- . 
throw the Church Government, by getting into their power more de- 
pendency of the clergy, than the King, and all the Peers, and all the Bishops 
in all the kingdom had,” and he set out to overthrow the enterprise.” Per- 
haps he encouraged Peter Heylya, a relative of the president of the ccmpany 

21 Dictionary of National Biography; Alumni Cantabrigienses; Commons’ Journals, MI, 
199b, 203b-204a; Clarke, pp. 160-68; Owen and Blakeway, II, 279-80n.; Haller, p. €2. 

22 Alumni Cuntabrigienses; Lords’ journals, IV, 172a; Commons’ Journals, II, 35b, Ega, 
5642; VI, Goa, 65b-66a, 100a, 199b, 2272 (bis), 2612; Wallace Notestein, ed., The Journal of 
Sir Simonds D'Ewes from the Beginning of the Long Parliament to the Opening of the Trial of 
the Earl of Strafford (New Haven, 1923), pp. 64, 259, 542; Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 
1639, pp. 97-98, 115, 120, 263, 406-407, 469; 2639-1640, p. 65; 1640, p. 398; 1úg0-1641, 
p. 379; William Prynne, Canterburies Doome (London, 1646), pp. 387-83; Walter Wilson, 
The History and Antiquities of Dissenting Churches and Meeting Houses, in London, West- 
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of feoffees but also the “great Minion” of Laud to denounce the enterprise in 
a sermon preached at St. Mary’s “in Oxford before the whole University, 
...on Sunday in the afternoon che 11% of July 1630.”** Laying the problem 
before Charles I, the bishop was referred to William Noy, the atzorney 
general,” 

Noy quickly saw that the feoffees were without authorization from 
either crown or parliament, and that they were concentrating their atten- 
tion on preachers in towns represented in the House of Commons at a 
moment when relations between king and parliament were at their lowest 
ebb. He felt that the feoffees had acquired “too great a power of Steerage in 
the Church.” Charging that the group had infringed the royal prerozative 
by erecting themselves into a corporation which made canons ecclesiastical 
and ordinances—for so the attorney general termed the orders which the 
feoffees for the purchase of impropriations had made in their assemblies 
and meetings—Noy filed an information against the thirteen feoffees, one 
of their associates, their liveried servant, and their collector, in the equity 
side of the Court of Exchequer in Easter term, 1632. He asked the dis- 
solution of the company of feoffees and the surrender of all property and 
rights that had been acquired by the group to the crown to be employed 
aright and as Noy believed the donors had intended. i 

The individuals composing the feoffees for the purchase of impropria- 
tions and their associate, servant, and collector filed their answers to Noy's 
complaint in Trinity term, 1632, and on June 12, 1632, the court ordered the 
group to show cause why they should not produce their books, writings, and 
evidences. On January 31, February 7, and February 11, 1633, Richard, Lord 
Weston, Lord High Treasurer of England, Francis, Lord Cottington, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Sir Humphrey Davenport, Lord Chief Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer, and Sir John Denham, Sir Thomas Trevor, and Sir 
James Weston, puisne barons of the Court of Exchequer, sitting in the Ex- 
chequer Chamber as the equity side of the Court of Exchequer,” listened to 
counsel on both sides of the case. The name of Nicholas Rainton, lord mayor 
of London, appeared among those of the defendants! On the last day af the 
trial the attorney general announced that he had been instructed by Charles 
I not to proceed against the individual feoffees as criminals at that time, and 

24 Prynne, p. 386. 

25 Laud, IV, 303. 

26 The equity side of the Court of Exchequer, composed of the Lord Treasurer, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Chief Baron, and three puisne barons, meeting in the Exchequer 
Chamber, should nat be confused with the Court of Exchequer Chamber, a court of appeal on 
questions of law, composed of the judges of the three central, common-law courts. See Mortague 


S. Giuseppi, 4 Guide to the Manuscripts Preserved in the Public Record Office, 1 (Loadon, 
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John Davenport hastened home to record in his Great Bible his gratitude to 
God for that decision.” l 

On February 13, 1633, the equity side of the Court of Exchequer handed 
down a decision dated February 11, 1633. The feoffees were ordered to hold 
no more assemblies, to make no more ordinances, and to present incumbents 
nominated by the crown to the various livings to which they held the 
advowsons. The court authorized the appointment of a commission to in- 
vestigate the properties acquired by the feoffees and ordered the sale of 
their real properties.” 

On January 17, 1634, Charles I authorized a commission to consult with 
the attorney general and consider whether the former feoffees should be 
proceeded against criminally and, if so, whether in the Court of Exchequer 
or in the Star Chamber,” but, because the project had had public approval, 
and perhaps because of the pressure of other business, criminal prosecution 
was never pressed. 

The period from 1633 to 1640 was a discouraging time for the erstwhile 
feoflees for the purchase of impropriations. All impropriations, properties, 
and rights which they had acquired in seven years were now in the hands of 
the crown. At the time of the trial Charles I had let it be known that he 
would not poison his treasure with such ill-gotten gains, and that no penny 
given for the purchase of impropriations should be turned to other uses.*° 
A beginning was made in returning the impropriations acquired by the 
feoffees to the parish churches to which the revenue pertained* and in ac- 
cumulating a surplus from the revenue of the properties acquired by the 
feoffees with which to meet obligations incurred by them.*” When a vacancy 
occurred in a living to which the feoffees had acquired the advowson, it was 
filled by a nominee of the crown.* 

During these years of tribulation the ranks of the former feoffees began 
to thin. Sir Thomas Crew died February 1, 1634; Richard Sibbes died at 
Gray’s Inn July 5, 1635; and Robert Eyre died shortly before October 23, 
1638. John Davenport went to Holland in 1633 and to New England in 1637. 

When the Long Parliament assembled, November 3, 1640, John White 
of the Middle Temple, one of the former feoffees, appeared as a member of 

27 Cotton Mather, Magnalia Christi Americana (London, 1702), Book Ill, p. 52. 

28 Public Record Office, Exchequer Decrees, IV, E. 88-91; Laud, III, 216~17. 

29 Public Record Office, State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, CCLIX, no. 2. 

39 Laud, IV, 304. A 

51 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1638-1639, p. 627; 1640, p. 80; 1625-1649, p. 605; 
Jonathan Williams, A General History of ¿he County of Radnor (Brecknock, 1905), pp. 204-206. 

32 Public Record Office, C. 66: 2839, Patent Roll, 14 Charles I. no. 2; State Papers, Domestic, ~ 


Charles I, Docquets, 1637-1638, December 31, 1638: Lords’ Journals, VI, 162a. 
33 Public Record Office, State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, CCXLV, no. 27. 
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the House of Commons. In the following year Samuel Browne of Lincoln’s 
Inn, also a former feoffee, took his seat in the House of Commons. The 
Long Parliament soon took steps to reverse the decision of the Court of 
Exchequer and to undo the acts of the crown regarding the former feoffees 
for the purchase of impropriations and their properties. On December 21, 
1640, the House of Commons ordered the committee concerning preaching 
ministers to consider the Exchequer decree concerning impropriations and 
to think of some fit way for the reversal of the decree and the continuance 
of the work.** On April 30, 1642, the House ordered a committee to consider” 
the disposition that had been made of funds formerly collected for the 
buying in of impropriations.** On August 1, 1643, the Long Parliament 
ordered the return of revenues from several of the impropriations and proper- 
ties that had been acquired by the feoffees for the purchase of impropriations 
to the surviving feoffees, and expressed the intention of reversing the decree 
of the Court of Exchequer by act of parliament.** On March 23, 1646, the 
House ordered the books of the feoffees in the custody of the king’s remem- 
brancer, the treasurer’s remembrancer, or elsewhere in the Exchequer to be 
returned to the surviving feoffees in order that they might proceed with their 
pious work.* Civil war and the distractions of the kingdom seem to have prz- 
vented the perfection of the reversal of the decree of the Court of Exchequer 
by act of parliament,** and on Januarv 12, 1648, five surviving feoffees peti- 
tioned the House of Lords for the formal reversal of the decree of the Court 
. of Exchequer.” After hearing both king’s counsel and counsel for the feoffees, 
on January 21, 1648, the Lords ordered all the judges to consider how the de- 
cree of the Court of Exchequer might be reversed.*° Following a report of the 
judges dated February 2, 1648, that the Lords might reverse the decree, on 
` Wednesday, March 8, 1648, the Lords read and passed a judgment condemn- 
ing the decree af the Court of Exchequer.* On March 10, 1648, Walter 
Hyllary, an officer of the Exchequer, appeared before the Lords with the 
volume containing the decree of the Court of Exchequer, and John Browne, 
clerk of the House of Lords, razed seven and one-half pages with his pen.*? 
In their advice of February 2, 1648, the judges had suggested that the 


3% Commons’ Journals, IL, 61a. 

85 Ibid., II, 549b. 

36 Ibid., TH, 186b. 189b-190a; Lords’ Journals, VI, 1542, 161b, 162a; C. H. Firth and R. S. 
Rait, dets and Ordinances of the Interregnum (London, 1911), Il, Table of Acts, xii; Guildhall 
Library, MSS. 1055, “Case for the opinion of Mr. Bell.” 

87 Commons’ Journals, IV, 484a-b. 

38 Lords Journals, VI, 1624. 

39 Ibid., IX, 657b, 6582-6599. 

40 Ibid., IX, 671b. 

41 Ibid., X, 23a, 24b~25a, 100b, 102b. 

42 Thid., X, 107a; Public Record Office, Exchequer Decrees, IV, ff. 88-91. 
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question of the restoration to the feoffees of the property that had been ac- 
quired by the group and forfeited to the crown be left to their counsel. An 
order to restore the property of the feoffees to the surviving feoffezs to 
enable them to continue their work was sent from the Lords to the Commons 
March 28, 1648,** but seems never to have been passed, probably because 
after the meeting of the Long Parliament and the rise to power of the 
Puritan faction, an organization of Puritans to control the ministry was no 
longer necessary.** 

The restoration of Charles II to the throne of England and the passage of 
the Act of Uniformity by parliament meant a return to conditions as they 
were immediately after the decision of the Court of Exchequer, February 11, 
1633. All impropriations, properties, and rights that had been acquired by the 
feoffees for the purchase of impropriations again became the property of the 
crown. To this, however, there was a single exception. 

By the will of John Marshall, dated August 21 and December 11, 1627, and 
proved April 15, 1631,* the feoffees for the purchase of impropriations had 
been bequeathed property in Southwark and elsewhere in Surrey and in 
Lincolrishire and the residue of Marshall’s estate with which to erect 2 new 
church, to be called Christ Church, in the parish of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
to which they would hold the advowson. The decree of the Court of Ex- 
chequer had dissolved the company of feoffces before they had received Mar- 
shall’s bequest. After the restoration of Cherles II to the throne, proceedings in 
Chancery were commenced against Sir Samuel Browne, not as the sole 
surviving feoffee for the purchase of impropriations in England ** but as the 
solé survivor of John Marshall’s feoffees! By a decree in Chancery, 1662, 
twelve new trustees were appointed and Browne conveyed the property 
bequeathed by Marshall to the new group. Land for a church and ckurch- 
yard was acquired by the trustees and Christ Church parish was ezected 
by act of parliament in March, 1671.*7 A new church was built and con- 
secrated on December 17, 1671. Today John Marshall’s feoffees hold 

48 Commons’ Journals, V, 5194. 

44 Death continued to deplete the ranks of the feoffees: The will of Francis Bridges was 
proved June 23, 1642; John White died January 29, 1645, and the House of Commons accom- 
panied his body from Middle Temple Hall to Middle Temple Church, February 1, 1645, 
(Commons’ Journals, IV, 37b); Sir Nicholas Rainton died August 19, 1646; George Harwood 
died before January 12, 1648; William Gouge died December 12, 1653; Charles Offspring was 
buried at St. Antholin's, London, March 13, 1660; Richard Davis and John Gearing died between 
1650 and 1663. 

45 Somerset House, P. C. C., 38 St. John. 

48 John Davenport was still living in New England. 

47 22 and 23 Charles II, Private Acts, c. 28. 


48 Owen Manning and William Bray, The History and Antiquities of the County of Surrey 
(London, 1804-14), UT, 530-44. 
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the advowson to the rectory of Christ Church, Southwark. Thus, although 
` the seventeenth century feoffees for the purchase of impropriations failed ia 
their attempt to remodel the Church of England, they attained perpetuity as 
John Marshall’s feoffees, controlling a single Anglican rectory in Southwark. 
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Our First “War” in China: The Diary 
of William Henry Powell, 1856 


JuLrus W. Prarr* 


IN October, 1856, the seizure by the Chinese authorities at Canton of the 
Arrow, a lorcha flying the British flag but marined by a Chinese crew, precip- 
itated hostilities between the British and Chinese, and the British, under 
command of Rear Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, breached the walls of 
Canton and occupied a number of the outlying forts." O. H. Perry, United 
States consul at Canton, demanded of Yeh Ming-ch’én, Chinese vicercy and 
imperial commissioner, that he provide protection for American citizens 
during the progress of Sino-British hostilities. Yeh replied that, because of 
the difficulty of distinguishing between British and Americans, all Ameri- 
cans had better leave Canton and thus avoid danger. He added that for 
similar reasons American ships “must not sail about the waters of Heang 
Shan and such like places.”? 

In the anchorage at Whampoa, twelve miles below Canton, or elsewhere 
near at hand, were the three vessels constituting the United States East 
India Squadron: the sloops-of-war Portsmouth and Levant and the steam 
frigate San Jacinto, flagship of Flag Officer James Armstrong." A party of 
sailors and marines, with several howitzers, under Commander Andrew H. 
Foote of the Portsmouth, was sent from the three ships to Canton to pro- 

*The editor is professor of history in the University of Buffalo. 

1 Hosea B. Morse, The International Relations of the Chinese Empire (London, 1c10-18), 
I, 419-33. A lorcha was a ship of two or three masts with a hull of European type but rigged 
like a Chinese junk. 

2 Correspondence of the Late Commissioners in China (Senate Executive Document 22, 
35 Congress, 2 session, Washington, 1859), II, 1025-28. This compilation is cited hereafter as 
Correspondence. The name of Yeh Ming-ch’én is here written Yéé, Yeh Ming-ch’én, in the 
words of his Chinese biographer, had, as a result of success in the civil service examinations, 
been “placed in positions of responsibility for which he was not fitted. Brutalized by the harsh 
treatment he had meted out to rebellious natives of Kwangtung [in the T’ai P'ing Rebellion], 
he came to believe that Westerners might be brought to terms, if not by force, at least by ar- 
rogance, obstruction, and interminable delay. He had little conception of the gravity of the inter- 
national problems involved, and took little or no pains to learn.” Tu Lien-ché, in Arthur W. 
Hummel, ed., Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period (1644-1912) (Washington, 1944), II, 
904-905. It was said to be Yeh’s boast “that he had cut off the heads of one hundred thousand 
rebels, seventy thousand, it is said, in one year.” William Maxwell Wood, Fankwei; or, The San 
Jacinto in the Seas of India, Chine and Japan (New York, 1859), p. 417. Yeh was subsequently 
(1858) captured by the British and died the next year in captivity at Calcutta. 


8 Secretary of the Navy, Annual Report, Dec. 3, 1857 (House Executive Document 2, 35 
Cong., 1 sess.), p. 576. 
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tect American lives and property; but on November 15, after consultation 
with Commander Foote, Commodore Armstrong, in his own words, “re- 
solved to avoid the danger of compromising our neutrality by removing 
the force from the city of Canton,” though it was still his intention to 
keep a vessel cff Canton “as a refuge for the Consul and our citizens in 
case of a sack of the city.”* When Foote attempted to return from the 
conference at Whampoa to Canton to execute the evacuation, his launch, 
though prominently displaying the United States flag, was fired upon by 
the Barrier Forts, which guarded the approaches to Canton.’ Foote re- 
turned to Whampoa and reported the attack to Armstrong, who resolved 
“to redress this outrage upon our Flag.” On the next day (November 16) 
the steamer Kum Fa (Cum Fa or Cumfa) brought down most of the land- 
ing party from Canton, whereupon the Portsmouth and Levant were towed 
up to the nearer forts (though the Levant grounded before reaching her 
proper station), and a vigorous bombardment silenced the largest of the 
ferts—or, according to the following narrative, two of them. The next 
three days passed without further fighting.® 

On November 17 Commodore Armstrong addressed a note to Imperial 
Commissioner Yeh, explaining that because of the attack on Commande- 
Foote and the United States flag, it had become his duty to assault and 
silence the Barrier Forts. He asked for an explanation of the attack on 
the flag and a guarantee that it would be respected in the future, and 
warned the commissioner that unless a satisfactory reply were forthcoming 
within twenty-four hours, “I shall take such further steps as I may deem 
the gravity of the occasion requires.”” Not till November 20 did Yeh reply. 
He then expressed surprise that the Americans had not heeded the warn- 
ings given to Consul Perry and concluded: “Hereafter, if American vessels, 
large or small, do not pass these forts, then all will be harmonious and 
properly arranged.” Replying the same day, Armstrong denounced Yeh’s 
note as amounting “to a declaration of war upon the flag of the United 
States” and declared that it was now his duty to take the necessary steps for 

tE. N. McClellan, “The Capture of the Barrier Forts in the Canton River, China,” Marine 
Corps Gazette, V (September, 1920), 262-76; quotation from p. 263. This article quotes at 
length from the reports of Armstrong, Foote, and other officers participating in the operation, 
presumably from manuscripts in the Navy Department. Portions of a diary kept by George M. 
Colvocoresses, then a naval lieutenant and executive officer of the Levant, were published with 
introductory notes by Harold Colvocoresses in United States Naval Institute, Proceedings, LXIV 
(May, 1938), 680-84 with the tide “The Capture and Destruction of the Barrier Forts.” The 
diary describes the destruction of the forts but with much less detail than the diary of William 
H. Powell, printed below. 

5 For a description of the forts see below, p. 785. 


6 McClellan, op. cit., p. 266, 
T Correspondence, Il, 1029. 
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securing to the American flag the right “to free and peaceable passage” on 
the waters of China. He had already, that very day, been forced to occupy 
and destroy one of the forts because the Chinese commander was taking 
advantage of the lull in hostilities to strengthen the fortifications. But he 
assured the commissioner that “there has not been the least intention, nor 
is there the least wish on my part, to engage in unprovoked hos:ilities 
against the Chinese Empire.” ’ 

On the following day (November 21) Commodore Armstrong and Dr. 
Peter Parker, the United States commissioner to China, conferred in Canton 
with Rear Admiral Seymour, R.N., and Sir John Bowring, governor of 
Hong Keng. Here the British representatives attempted to enlist the 
Americans in a joint demand that foreign officials be permitted to meet 
and negotiate with Chinese authorities in Canton. This proposal the Ameri- 
cans declined. The right in question Parker hoped to secure through a 
revision of the existing treaty, but he had no warrant for using force to 
secure it, and “we could “not,” he said, “complicate our present trouble with 
the city question. . . .” Thus the Americans preserved their neutrality in the 
Anglo-Chinese war. They did, however, meet the wishes of the British in 
agreeing not to withdraw the American flag from Canton, and adhered to 
that position in the face of Yeh’s demand that the United States follow the 
example of the French and FORENES who had consented to. remove 
their flags.’ ; 

Meanwhile the attack on the Barrier F orts went forward. By November 
22 they had all been captured, and as Yeh still refused any concession, 
Armstrong preceeded to have them systematically and thoroughly destroyed 
in the manner described below. December 8 he reported to Parker that on 
the sixth the demolition had been completed: and that the ships had re- 
turned to their anchorage at Whampoa, where in a few days all damage 
that they had sustained would be repaired.*° 

The achievement had been a notable one. The forts were said to be the 
strongest in China, built of thick granite, mounting 176 guns; and manned 
by a force estimated at five thousand Chinese. The Americans had 
used two sloops-of-war, unarmored of course and mounting in all thirty- 

8 Ibid., II, 1031-32. 

9 Ibid., Il, 1021, 1033-34, 1046; Wood, 451-52. William M. Wood, fleet surgeon for the 
American ‘squadron, relates that he was present et the interview. Morse (1, 432) and other 
authorities following him state that the United States consular flag was lowered November 22. 
The statement is evidently erroneous. Yeh informed Armstrong, November 25, that the French 
and Portuguese had ordered their consuls in Canton to take down the flags from their houses 
and requested that the Americans do the same. Armstrong refused emphatically and repeatedly. 


Correspondence, Y, 1046, 1047, 1051. 
10 Ibid., Il, 1045. 
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four guns, and a landing-party of 287 officers, sailors, and marines. Ameri- 
can casualties totaled seven killed and twenty-two wounded, not counting 
several sailors killed by an explosion during the demolition. Chinese 
rumors placed their own casualties at five hundred, but Commander F oote, 
who had directed the landing operations, believed they were not more than 
half that number.** 

Before the process of demolition was complete, Commissioner Yeh had 
capitulated. To Armstrong’s consistent refusal to withdraw the American 
flag from Canton and his insistence that it be respected in Chinese waters, 
Yeh finally replied on December 5: “. .. There is no matter of strife between 
our two nations. Henceforth let the fashion of the flag which American 
ships employ be clearly defined, (or made known,) and inform me what 
it is beforehand. This will be a verification (or proof) of the friendly re- 
lations between our countries.”** Commissioner Parker was of the opinion 
that Yeh would still bear watching. “But I think,” he added, “we have given 
him a lesson that he will not soon forget.” ** 

William Henry Powell, the author of the diary from which the follow- 
ing passage is transcribed, was a member of the crew of the San Jacinto. 
His diary—for the use of which I am under obligation to Miss Jane Graser 
of Buffalo—begins on October 4, 1855, the day on which as a new recruit, 
he was assigned to the San Jacinto. That ship left New York for the Far 
East October 25, 1855. It touched at Cape Town, Mauritius, Ceylon, Penang 
(where it took aboard Mr. Townsend Harris, first United States consul 
general and later first United States minister to Japan), and Singapore. At 
the mouth of the Menam River the San Jacinto remained from April 14 to 
June 2, 1856, while Mr. Harris, Commodore Armstrong, and other officers 
visited Bangkok, where Harris negotiated a new treaty with Siam. The 
diary contains some colorful passages descriptive of Bangkok, but does not 
make it clear whether Powell was in the party visiting the capital or got his 
details from others. The San Jacinto proceeded via Hong Kong to Shimoda, 
Japan, where Harris was put ashore September 3, 1856. Returning to the 
south, it picked up at Shanghai Dr. Peter Parker, American commissioner 
to China, “and laydy,” whom it deposited at Macao on November 12, and on 
the same day joined the Portsmouth and Levant at Whampoa, 

Further details about Powell are meager. His diary, which begins 
October 4, 1855, ends December 28, 1858. The last entry, apparently written 
at Hong Kong, reports news of the capture of Imperial Commissioner Yeh 

11 McClellan, op. cit., pp. 264, 273. 


12 Correspondence, Il, 1052-53. 
13 Ibid., UU, 1045. > aie 
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Ming-ch’én by the British. The diary gives Powell's residence as Williams- 
burgh, Long Island. He was born, according to family records, in July, 
1827, at Troy, New York, and died at Corry, Pennsylvania, December 29, 
1895. He is said to have served three years in the Navy during the Civil 
War. His diary is in places forceful and vivid, but he eschewed punctuation 
and displaved marked individuality in spelling and capitalization. Spelling, 
capitalization, and punctuation have been left unchanged except for a few 
corrections, in brackets, where the meaning might otherwise be obscure. 


Diary or WILLIAM Henry POWELL 


Nov 15 While Captain Foot** of the Portsmouth was going up the river in one 
of the ships boats boats [sic] he was fired upon from the Barrier fort on the 
right bank of the river and 6 miles from Wampoa [.] he returned and reported 
the circumstance to the Commodore & who immediately sent orders to Canton 
to send down all the forces that could be spared as he intended to reseat the 
insult to our flag immediately A boat was sent under the command of Lieut 
Williamson to take soundings of the river and while nearly opposist the forts 
they were fired upon from the forts with grape and cannister and round shot 
and killed the cokswain Edward Mullen who was for’ard heaving the lead His 
remains were brought on board and many a bitter oath of vengence was uttered 
by the men against the murderers of there shipmate [.] the marine’s and the two 
Howetzers having come down they were transfered with nearly the entire 
crew of the San Jacinto on board of the Portsmouth & Levant [.] the San 
Jacinto drawing to much water could not go up I may as well state here the 
force of the entire squadron The San Jacinto the Flag Ship of the squadron bearing 
the Broad pendant of Com Armstrong mounting 13 guns 2 long 32, 10 68ts with 
a pivot on the forcastle The Potsmouth (sloop) 16 = 8 in shell guns & the 
Levant 4 shell guns & 14 = 32 Everything being ready the two ships were took 
in tow by two steamers the Williammette towing the Portsmouth & the Cumfa 
the Levant & While we we[re] going up every thing was being put in order 
for battle [.] about three o clock the Porsmouth cast of the tug five hundred 
yards from the nearest fort on the right called by the chinese Yung Un and 
fourteen hundred yards from the nearest on the left Howqua and dropped 
anchor The Levant aboard of which I was drafted about the time the’Portsmouth 
dropped anchor was near a half a mile astern and got aground and as we all 
thought disignedly by the Captain of the Cumfa he being in a great hurry to 
get himself and his boat out of danger for as soon as the Portsmouth dropped 
anchor the whole four forts commenced a heavy raking fire upon her before 
the Portsmouth sent a shot thus proving themselves again the agressors [.] they 
[the Portsmouth’s crew] immediately got out springs and got her broadside to 
bear upon them’ and returned there fire in fine style while we aboard of the 
Levant had the mortification to be unable to render them the least assistance 
being aground and out of rainge & the fireing ceaced at sun down the Ports- 
mouth having silenced two of them & for the time at least the Portsmouth re- 
ceived very little injury which proved the Chinese bad artillery'ists there was 


14 Commander Andrew H. Foote, later commander of the gunboat squadron on the 
Mississippi River during the Civil War. 
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one marine dangerously wound having his leg and arm badly fractured $ at 
high water the Levant floated and was got in position some one hundred yeards 
ahead of the Portsmouth & and thus ended the first days fight, after sun down 
the Commodore came on board cf the Levant and had a consultation with 
Capt Bell** who had command of the Levant in the absence of Capt Smith** who 
commanded the force stationed at Canton € the broad pendant of the Com- 
modore flying on board of the Portsmouth 


Nov 18 To day the Commodore went down to Wampoa and there met D- 
Parker?” the American Commisoner leaving the command to Capt Foote of 
Portsmouth he being. the next senior officer of the squadron with orders not 
to fire unless the Chinese commenced the attack The Chinese contrary to ouz 
expectation did not commence to fire the next day after the fight appariently 
satisfied with Stoping our further progress up the river and so we cintinued 
during the 18/19th & but in the mean time they were not ide [idle] for we 
could see them from the ships erecting a battery out side of the nearest for- 
behind a thicket which they continued to work at day and night In the mean 
time the Commodore had sent a dispatch to Yea'® the governor cf Canton 
demanding an apology Yea answer was that he had no apology to make. 


Nov 20 Peaceful measures haging [having] failed nothing remained for us but, 
to revenge the insult offered to our flag and our countraman & the men were 
at there quaters all the morning and nothing could exceed there eagerness to 
commence the strife for the delay of the past two days had but increased the 
disire of all hands to teach these conceated Chinamen that they could not insult 
the American Flag with impunity The signal from the Portsmouth being 
given and the Levant being in a good position and much farther up the stream. 
than the Portsmouth nobly made up for the share she lost in the first days 
fight & the bombardment continued upwards of an hour & such an hour of 
excitement 1 never saw before and I may say felt for it was the first engagement 
I had ever been in, for in the first days attack I with the others on the Levant 
were interesting [sic] spectaters out of danger from the enemy’s shct [.] the 
men at the guns fought like heroes and did not lack in spirit one iota from the 
gallant feliows who fought under the gallant Hull & Decatur & Charley Stewart 
[.] many a one I saw stripped to the skin nothing on but trowsers and shoes 
working like mad and as we saw our shot and shell taking such good effect 
knocking down the walls and blowing up the guns planted out side of the 
nearest fort pizzle end up for the wind was favorable for blowing away the 
smoke we would send up such a wild loud genuine Yankee yell that if it could 
have reached the ears of John Chinaman it would have struck them with dismay 
there is something soul inspiriting in a hearty cheer that wakes a man up to 
renewed exertions [.] I could not help thinking if some of the political demago- 
gues at home that call themselves Know Nothings could have seen some of the 
brave fellows adopted citizens of the country under whose flag they were then 
fighting for it would teach them to be less bigoted of men who are willing 
to share the dangers as well as to enjoy the privileges of there adopted country 

After an hours bombardment the landing party embarked in the boats and 


15 Commander Henry H. Bell of the San Jacinto. 

16 Commander William Smith of the Levant. 

17 Dr. Peter Parker, United States commissioner to China, 1855-57. 
18 Yeh Ming-ch'én. See above, note 2. 
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under cover of the guns of the ships landed at a Joss house near a small villiage. 
In the landing two boys belonging to the Portsmouth were killed by the ac- 
cidental discharge of a comrad's rifle £ Upon landing we fell in to marching 


- order making the best of our way to the fort distant about % of a mile from 


the landing wading through ditches and créeks in places the water up to our 
arm pits we holding our cartridge boxes and arms on our heads out of danger 
and draging the Howetzers through after us but we keep pushing on some of 
the boys whistleing Jordon is a hard road to travel [.] we pushed on through 
the vilage and came on in rear of the fort and saw the Chinese in full retreat & 
back of the fort was a deep creek which they had to swim we having taken 
posession of the bridge which was lower down a great many were shot and 
drowned in there endeavor to escape [.] we immediately took posession of the 
fort and raised the stars and stripes on the watch tower with three hearty 
cheers which was returned from the ships & We commenced the work of distruc- 
tion of every thing in the fort spiking the guns burning the carriges blowed up 
the magazines and demolishing the few buildings that remained standing we 
could now see the fearful work of our shell creating distruction and ruin where 
ever they burst By 12 o clock we found our exertions had given us all an ap- 
petite [.] a foraginge [party] was sent out and soon returned with a plentiful 
supply of ducks and chickens [.] each man went to work to cook his own 
dinner the best way he could there being no pots and kittles of cours things 
could not be done in the French style [.] the most common way was to pluck 
the feathers and stick the fowl on the end cf a ram rod and roast him or throw 
them in the fire and cover them with hot ashes and bake them and of this 
rough cockery both officers and men partcok of with great relish after all 
hunger is the best sauce By this time the look outs on the ramparts reported a 
large body of the enemy coming towards the fort The marines under Capt 
Sims?® & Lieu’ts Kirkland Tyler and the blue jackets under Lieut Carter with 
a Howetzer and there muskets were sent against them [.] after some slight 
schirmishing the chinese retreated and we returned again to the fort & we re- 
mained that night in the fort having sentrys posted outside to prevent a sur- 
prise [.?] at 3 oclock in the morning & [we?] commenced preperations for re- 
turning to the ships which being perceived by the enemy they commenced a fire 
upon the boats but there guns being elevated to high there shot passed over us 
& as the sun rose we were all embarked in the boats and pulling for the ships 


Nov 21 Having got aboard and after we had breakfasted & all hands again 
maned the batteries we opened a brisked [sc] fire upon the Fidlers Beach Fort 
the Round or Island fort and the Square Fort which lasted about an hour & when 
the boats were again maned by the marines and the storming party & The 
boats were taken in tow by the Steamer Cum Fa our disign being to take the 
Fidlers Beach fort While on our way a round shot struck the San Jacinto’s 
Launch instantly killing James Hogland carpenters mate and mortally wounded 
William Macken and Alfred Furner belonging to the San Jacinto besides slightly 
wounding a number of others & as soon as this occured the boats cast of from 
the steamer [Nov 221% and put into a creek abreast of which we were The 


18 Brevet Captain John D. Simms, United States Marine Corps. 

20 With some exceptions, each page of the diery has a date written in the margin next to 
the first lire of writing. The “Nov 22” occurs on the page which begins, “and put into a 
creek. .. .' It seems probable that the story of the events of the 22d was written a few days 
later and the appropriate dates then inserted in the margin. 
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whole party in one mass leaped ashore Officers and men and at a dead run made 
for the fort distant about % of a mile Our passage to the fort was on an em- 
bankment raised in the paddy fields and scarcely wide enough for two to run 
abreast & while on our way to the fort a marine a few yards ahead of me was 
struck by an arrowheaded Rocket which makes a dangerous wound These 
rockets are a feathered arrow six feet long with a long steel or copper head 
has a rocket attached it cleaves the air with great rapidity with an irregular 
motion and the hot steel head inflicts a painful and dangerous wound the 
rocket continuing to hiss and spit out fire after it has wounded its victim” A 
large body of chinese were posted on a hill on which was built a pagoda [.] they 
having a fine position «they keep up a continual fire upon us with there arrow- 
headed Rockets and Gingalls?? which our fellows returned with there muskets 
and Minie Rifles firing and loading as they ran along the embankments The 
ships in the mean time keep up a sharp fire up on the forts with shell and 
shot [.] some good shot from the Levant done great execution entering the 
ports and knocking both guns and carrage to’ther side of Jordon [.] it was 
[through] these ports that our forces entered and took possesion of Fidlers 
Beach Fort the chinese having retreated at our approach & the American flag 
was raised on the walls with three cheers and we commenced the work of 
ditroying what was left for us to distroy for our shell had done fearful work 
here [.] where ever a shell had burst it had left ruins for feet around [.] a few 
guns being in good position to bear upon the two remaining forts were maned 
by the men under charge of there officers and trained up on them the powder 
and ball not costing Uncle Sam a dime the enemy having left a good suply 
in one of there undamaged magazines [.] in the meantime we saw that large 
bodies of the Chinese were collecting around the fort with the intention of 
retaiking the fort but we met them half way [.] the marines under Capt Sims 
and the blue jackets under there officers with there Howetzers soon gave them 
such a warm reception that they were glad to beat a quick retreat [at] which 
movement they have proved themselves quite adepts [.] while they were making 
this movement Capt Simms marched his men abreast of the Round fort on 
Powder Island when they came sudenly on a masked Battery of 9 guns and 
maned by the Chinamen [.] the marines made a charge upon them when the 
chinamen mde [made] a quick retreat and such was their haste that they did 
not stop to fire of ther guns [.] they [the marines] found a plentiful supply of 
powder and ball and fire’s kindled ready to touch of their pieces [.] they im- 
mediately turned the guns upon them as they were retreating accros the paddy 
fields & after driving them from the field the guns were brought to bear upon 
the round fort which was direcly abreast and so well directed were they that 
the chinamen found it to hot to hold them they accordingly fired there magazine 
and diserted the fort & going accros the river to the Square Fort or as the 
Chinese term it the Eastern Invincible And now came the tug of war [.] we 
had compleatly distroyed one Fort and had compeled the Enemy to demolish 
another themselves by blowing up there magazine but a wide river was between 
us & the Round Fort [and] we could not take posesion of it without our boats 


21 William M. Wood, a navy physician on the San Jacinto, describes the Chinese rocket 
used against the Americans as a heavy metal rocket, “with a sharp dart or spear-pointed head, 
and a feathered bamboo shaft six or eight feet long.” He tells of one marine who died of a 
rocket wound: the weapon had passed through his leg, carrying straw and dirt and shattering 
the bone. Wood, p. 454. 

22 A gingal or jingal was a long, heavy musket, fired from a rest, often with a swivel. 
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which were moored in a creek about a mile down the river [.] it was a per_lous 
undertaking bringing the boats up as they were exposed to the whole fire of 
the Square Fort [.] the boats were brouzht up to opposite the Round Fort 
exposed to a heavy fire from the enemy but fortunately no one was injured [.] 
part of our force now embarked in the boats the remainder remaining ir the 
Fidlers Beach fort and crosed the river to the round Fort which was found 
diserted & by 11 o clock at night all our force was collected in the Round Fort . 
& It being resolved on to attack the Square Fort early the next morainz by 
means of that dangerous of all modes a boat attack & by 3 oclock in the morning 
all hand’s having taking there places in the boats a party of 10 marines and a 
Howetzer company being left in charge of the Round fort & and the boats being 
drawn. up in line we were addressed by Capt Foot of the Portsmouth in a 
handsome appropiate and patriotic manner on the deeds that had already been 
done and exorting them still to uphold there caracter for Bravery & gallantry 
with the caution that this speach skould be heard without cheers as the cheering 
would give warning to the enemy of our intended attack As soon as the speach 
was concluded the order was given to shove of & procede to attack the fort each 
launch having a Howetzer in the bows which worked on a slide each Howztzer 
company having orders to load and fire as fast as possible and to aim foz the 
port hole’s & But no sooner had we shoved of and reached the middle o= the 
river (in order to do this the boats had to make a large ciruit in order to 
avoid a point of land that projected from the island [)] when the advance of 
our boats were perceived by the Chinamen in the Square Fort when they im- 
mediately opened upon them a deadly fire of round shot & Grape and Can- 
nister but there guns being trained for high water mark no doubt There shot 
flew over our heads perfectly harmless. But as soon as the enemy commenced 
fireing a wild cheer arose from every oficer and man in the boats they gave 
way with redouble strength and pulled there boats on to the beach direcly under 
the muzzles of the enemy’s guns & with a still wilder cheer they jumped from 
there boats some of them to there arm pits in water holding there Muskets & 
there ammunition above there heads & so made a breach up on the fort & drove 
the enemy compleatly from it The Howetzer that we had left in the Rounc fort 
all this time was not idle every shot from this Howetzer appearing to enter a 
port cutting down the men from there guns where they stood with port fire’s 
lighted ready to discharge guns at our boats But our men & officers in one 
promiscuous mass rushed into the fort through the ambrasures jumping over 
guns that were loaded nearly to the muzzle & to which slow maches had been 
applyed that they might discharge themselves which discovery was mad in time 
to prevent there discharge And as the sun arose in the east”? there was displayed 
on the ramparts waveing in the breeze the stars and stripes of the United States 
waving over the last remaining fort and one of the strong’est fortificatioas in 
China [.] we served this as we had the others distroyed every thing spixinz the 
guns burning the carriges and breaking the trunions making it impossible ever 
to mount them on carrages again [.] the guns planted outside of the fort on the 
embankments we through in the ditch and river About 12’clock our wozk of 
distruction being compleated we prepaired to return to the ships [.] we embarked 
in our boats and crossed the river to the round fort to take the men and oTicers 
we had left there in the morning to protect it [.] they having embarked we 
procedid down the river in fine style in regular order to the ships just es we 

23 The sunrise was apparently that of November 23. From this point on, this section of the 


diary clearly ceases to be a day-ta-day account; it summarizes work which continued to December 
6. The next date entry is December 7. 
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passed under the stern of the ships they manned the rigging and welcome'ed ' 
us with three hearty cheers. which was returned by those in the boats in a still 
heartyer manner they having the strong’est number of men. After going on 
board the ships we laid our ars [arms? oars?] and accroutrements aside and 
partook of some food & rest which was very much required by all hands until 
Sunday when our forces were called again to go into there boats & proceed to 
the Square Fort for the purpose of the complete distruction of it & the Com- 
medore having resolved to distroy them totaly by blowing them up from the 
foundation’s so as to prevent the chinese from occupying and taking posession of 
them when we should leave I will give a slight discription of these forts After 
the opium war these forts were rebuilt and a barrier of piles and sunken junks 
streched across the river seven eights of the distance [.] on the right of the 
barrier was an oblong fort with three faces toward the river and pierced for 31 
guns Opposite was another (Howqua) a thousand yards distant covering the 
river with 20 embrasures Powder Island divides the river into two channels both 
of which are protected by a round Fort called by the English Napier it is 830 
Yards from Howqua and 1330 from the first called Yung Un and 500 from 
the Square Fort on the main direcly opposite and called by the chinese the 
Eastern Invincible with 23 ports toward the river [.] the round fort was pierced 
for about 30 guns Some of these guns were of immence size one especially which 
struck us all with supprise from its great size and from the great labor it must 
have cost to have transported it to its position it was on the island fort I give its 
correct discription as measured by one of our officers?* 


Extreme length 22 feet 5 inches 
Greatest Cirfumference [sic] 8 do 8 do 
Least do 5 do Ya do 
Cirfumference of Trunion 3 do Y do 
Diameter of Bore 8, 
Probable weight 15 tons 


This was a brass gun 

They were substantially built of granite the whole height was 16 feet and the 
thickness 8 to 10% the ports being crowned with a looped parapet [.] the ports 
were nearly 6 feet square and were sheilded from assault by double iron shod 
doors folding outward the interior was well furnished with brick barracks store 
houses magazines Such are the forts that we are now busyly engaged in under- 
mineing for there complete distructian all hands are to work sinking holes down 
in front between two ports then striking in under the walls [.] the walls were 
built on spiles owing to the swampy nature of the soil and this makes the work 
more laborious for the spiles must be taken out after the wall had been under- 
mined [.] they place two 50 pound kegs of powder in each hole then fill them 
up with stone and sand packing it as solid as possible then rool a heavy gun 
on top of all there having been previously a fuse insurted into the powder and 
when all is ready the fuses are lighted the men of course leaving the fort for 
safety away go the walls flying in every direction leaving the Emperioz of 
China’s Eastern Invincible fort as they call it a pile of ruins [.] while some are 
to work on the mines another gang are to work tearing down the walls with 
crow bars & picks very laborious word [work] and much slower than the mine 


2 Substantially the same measurements zre given in Wood, p. 454. 


25 Other accounts give the thickness o= the walls variously as seven feet and eight feet. ` 
McClellan, op. cit., p. 264. 
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After 3 ar four days hard work we compleated the distruction of the Scuare 
Fort & nearly every night while the work was in progress we would be arcused 
from our sleep by an alarm from che sentries on post and the long rool o: the 
drum We'd turn out take our arms which were always stacked and loaded & 
march out and after fireing a few shots we would return to lay down & strive 
to sleep the enemy in the mean time having retreated to a respecful distance But 
one night they came very close to the fort with out being perceived by the 
sentries it being a very dark night and commenced throwing their stink pots 
and arrow headed rockets a sharp fire being opened upon them they quickly Bed 
leaving behind them their scaling ladders and bundles of rockets & stink pots 
Our work being compleated we left for the Round fort on Powder Island about 
the 26 or 27 of November we commenced undermineing this fort & blewing it 
up which was done in two days & all the mines in this fort were prepared and set 
of at once they went of in fine style and very regular & The second morning after 
leaving the Square Fort we were much amused by the Chinamen making a bold 
attack upon the ruins of the fort which we had just left They made a bold attack 
with Gin Galls a weapon much like a Musket but very unhandy Arrow headed 
Rockets & stink pots and after bombarding a diserted & ruined Fort for a while 
they made a rush and entered it with great cheering and finding no ore to 
oppose them they commenced throwing there stink pots and fireing -heir 
rockets at the Round Fort [.] their manuvers being seen on board the Levant 
they fire’ed a shell right in the centre of the fort and it was amusing to see with 
what haste they retreated when they saw the shell burst in there mid’st These 
shell of ours they do not appear to understand they call them the twice eyed 
shot & exclaiming Hi Yah how can gun shoot twice From the round for: we 
next went to the Fidler Beach fort which we served in the same manner as the 
others we made short work of this in 3 or four days we had compleatly distroyed 
it from the foundation up our men by this time having became accustomed to 
' the work From here we went to the Howqua Fort the one first taken The 
distruction of this was attended with a terrible accident while three men were 
engaged at work on one of the mines named William Bean Edward Haghs 
belonging to the Portsmouth Joseph Gibbans Boatswain Mate of the San Jacinto 
an explosion took place in concequence of one of them having very incautiously 
using a crow bar to wedge some small stones in between the large ones to make 
them more firm a blow from the crowbar struck fire & dropped in to the powder 
when the explosion instantly took place killing the above three and wounding a 
number of others some dangerously and others slightly [.] one mar belonging to 
the Levant had to have his leg amputated [.] our work of distruction teing 
compleated we returned on board our ship and thus was the insult to our flag 
revenged [.] the chinese own to a loss of 500 men [.] there were in these forts 
mounted and well supplyed with ammunition and well manned 158 guns some 
68 pounders some 32 & 42 pounders** [.] these were taken by two sloops of 
war and not more than 500 men the four forts having fallen into our hands 
in the short space?” hours from the time that we first struck the shore [.] this 
appears almost impossible but so it is it forms another bright page in the histo-y of 
our country & reflects the greatest credit on all who were concerned in the 
distruction of the Barrier forts in China [.] it proves to the world also that our 
Navy though small is still able to punish any insult that may be offered to our 
Flag come from whom it.may 

28 Foote reported that the ferts mounted 176 guns, “many of them of the largest calibre 


from 8 to 10% inch.” Ibid. 
27 The word “space” is followed in the diary by a blank space. 
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GESCHICHTE ALS BILDUNGSMACHT: EIN BEITRAG ZUR HI- 
STORISCH-POLITISCHEN NEUBESINNUNG. By Gerhard Ritter, [Der 
Deutschenspiegel, Band 6.] (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1947. Pp. 77.) 


THE saying that history has to be -ewritten by each generation is true but only 
in a very limited sense. Fundamental changes in historical interpretations, con- 
cepts, and methods are caused by more profound reasons: Thucydides and Guic- 
ciardini, Clarendon, Ranke, and Tocqueville wrote their histories after their worlds 
had been shaken to the foundations. Fundamental historical reorientation originates 
from the efforts of the historian to find out what has remained after revolutionary 
upheavals have overturned the very bases of society and to revise the picture of 
the past in the light of experiences which appear to contradict the existence of a 
historical continuity. 

It is evident that the present situation demands a re-examination of traditional 
historical concepts from the historians of Germany where the whole past has been 
buried under the ruins of Nazism and defeat. Few books or articles of pure his- 
torical research have appeared since 1945, but, in several essays and pamphlets, 
historians have occupied themselves with the problem of the necessary revision of 
history. Among the “revisionist” literature, the boox under review is one of the 
most significant. The subjects which Professor Ritter has studied in previous works 
—Prussian conservatism, Luther, Frederick the Great, Stein—have proved him to 
be a typical representative of traditional German historical scholarship; in the past, 
he was always a conservative and probably would still regard himself as such. 
- Hence there can be no more striking indication of the impact of recent events than 
the far-reaching revisions which such a man considers necessary for the German 
historical outlook. He demands a chenged attitude with respect to a number of 
crucial issues pertaining to German history as well as a re-examination of the 
fundamental concepts of German historiography. Among the topics of German 
history, to which, in his opinion, a new approach is necessary, is the importance 
of Prussianism and militarism. He admits that the impact of Pan-Germanism 
(Alldeutsche) and of pressure groups such as the Colonial League usually has 
been underestimated by German schalars, and he insists upon the necessity of a 
clearer understanding of the fatal consequences of Bismarck’s domestic policy, al- 
though his evaluation of Bismarck remains equivocal, as he himself admits. But 
Ritter’s demands for a revision of the fundamental concepts of German his- 
toriography are perhaps more striking: he wants to reject the Hegel-Ranke tradi- 
tion of a positive evaluation of war as a “competition of moral energies.” In his 
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opinion, the Ranke doctrine of the “Great Powers” resulted in an exaggerated 
worship cf power and in a tendency to concentrate too exclusively upon foreign 
policy and to identify politics with Machiavellism and “Realpolitik” 

Despite such demands for a new approach, Ritter remains entirely within the 
framework of “political history.” One might wish that he had taken a further 
step and drawn a conclusion which is implied in his own statements, namely, that 
more attention should be given to social and economic history and that history 
should become more analytical and critical. Furthermore, it cannot be denied that 
there is a rather nationalistic bias in Ritter's tendency to excuse dangerous and 
deplorable German developments and even to consider them justified if somewhat 
similar developments have ozcurred in other countries. Despite such qualifications, 
however, it must be emphasized that, if future German historiography proceeds 
along the lines which Ritter has drawn, it will regain a concrete basis for dis- 
cussion with the outside world. 


Bryn Mawr College FELIX GILBERT 


MODERN NATIONALISM AND RELIGION. By Salo Wittmayer Earon. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. 1947. Pp. x, 363. $5.00.) 


Tuts book aims at an “analysis cf the fundamental interrelations between the 
western religions and modern nationalism.” The author correctly states that “no 
comprehensive study of their interrelations has yet appeared in any language.” He 
has expanded four lectures delivered on the Rauschenbusch Lectureship Founda- 
tion of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School into the present volume in :he hope 
of clarifying a basic public issue and of stimulating other scholars “to fill this sig- 
nificant lacuna in our knowledge.” Some seventy-eight' pages of footnotes with 
dozens of essential bibliographical references testify to his command of the per- 
tinent literature. . 

The author makes many significant observations on his general subject, and, 
particularly in his chapters on “Catholic Interterritorialism” and “Jewish Ethni- 
cism,” he offers material which cannct be found in compact form elsewhere. But his 
method and approach are open to the basic objection of lack of precision in the 
formulation of his problem and in the use of guiding concepts for the analvsis of 
his material. For example, after admitting that “all these facets [af nationalism] 
are so deeply interlocked that their differentiation is frequently more germane to 
scholarly analysis than to the world of action” (p. 6), a distinction which the re- 
viewer deplores, he goes once more over the old ground of distinguishing between 
the “diversities of nationalist experience” as a way of finding “some line of demarca- 
tion between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ nationalism” (p. 6). Working on the basis of his 
belief in the “factually tenuous distinction between ‘national feeling’ as a legitimate 
form of nationalism and ‘nationalism’ as its illegitimate offshoot” fp. 3), he con- 
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nationalism,” “economic,” “religious,” “political,” “cultural” nationalism, “geo- 
graphic-cultural nationalism,” “historical-conservative nationalism,” “romantic- 
revolutionary nationalism,” “linguistic-cultural nationalism,” “voluntaristic,” “inte- 
gral,” “constitutional,” “democratic” nationalism, “extreme nationalism,” “new, 
unique American form of national feeling,” “fully conscious Belgian nationalism”; ` 
and, by way of being comprehensive, he adds “overt or latent nationalism” (p. 10) 
and “unconscious” nationalism (p. 7}. He places Burke and Jefferson in the same 
general category of nationalists with Fichte, Mazzini, and Rousseau, even with 
Maurras, Mussolini, and Alfred Rosenberg (see pp. 59, 85). He says that “Amer- 
ican nationalism . . . bordered on internationalism” (p. 129), and quotes with 
approval a statement that English nationalism “runs easily and naturally into inter- 
nationalism” (p. 128). He finds American and English “nationalism” antithetic 
to “integral nationzlism,” Nazism, or fascism, and based on individual liberties 
(p. 87). 

When the concept nationalism is used to include things ancient, medieval, and 
modern, national and international, free and unfree, conscious and unconscious, 
overt and latent, integral and individualistic, militaristic and pacifistic, it becomes 
worthless for scientific analysis. The author himself at one point seems to be 
vaguely aware of this debasement. At the end of a long, highly detailed chapter 
on Jewish ethnicism, which he indiscriminately calls Jewish nationalism, he finally 
says, “One may legizimately doubt whether these terms [religion and nationalism ] 
genuinely correspond to Jewish reality” (p. 248). 

It is true that the quality and value of many books is not seriously affected by 
the lack of conceptual precision; but in this case precision is essential. It would 
have enabled the author to determine what should appropriately be included and 
what should be excluded. It would have led him to concentrate upon a thorough 
analysis of his subject, the interrelations between nationalism and Western religion, 
instead of mixing and confusing with it three other, even though closely related, 
topics, each of which demands separate treatment—the relations between church 
and state, between religion and politics, between religion and the rise of the feel- 
ing of nationality. As it is, the author packs material into this book which has 
little or no relevance and leaves the reader in a state of confusion as to his purpose. 
The chapters lack unity and flow of argument. They make reading tedious; they 
remind one frequently of a critical bibliography or glossary, where eruditior. de- 
mands the inclusion of a few sentences about every book or pamphlet or program. 
The author has put in too much about too many things, too little about relevant 
things, 
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A CONCISE HISTORY OF THE LAW OF NATIONS. By Arthur Nussbaum, 
Research Professor of Public Law, Columbia University. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1947. Pp. xi, 361. $4.50.) 


PHENOMENA of the law of nations, in the broad sense which includes norms of 
a religious character applied to the relationships of human groups bearing a re- 
semblance to states, are found by the author to be conspicuous as early as 3109 B.C., 
when a treaty was concluded between two Mesopotamian communities (p. 8). 
A “miniature and rapidly vanishing picture of something like international law” 
is glimpsed in ancient Greece, which conceived the idea of natural law (op. 2, 
11-16). The juridical concepts of bellum justum and jus gentium-—at first con- 
cerned exclusively with relationships among individuals but later extended to em- 
brace the law observed by all nations—were contributed by ancient Reme (pp. 
16-22). The relationships among the potentates of Christendom during the Middle 
Ages were governed by supranational rather than international law (p. 22). It was 
only after the rise of Protestantism that national states became the dominant his- 
torical forces and the modern law of nations, with national sovereignty as its 
cornerstone, began to develop (pp. 52, 57). 

The fundamental doctrines of the modern law of nations were worked out, 
during tke sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, by a long line of pub- 
licists (Vitoria, Suarez, Belli, Ayala, Gentili, Grotius, Hobbes, Pufendorf, Zouche, 
Rachel, Bynkenshoek, Wolff, Vattel, Moser, and Von Martens) whose contribu- 
tions are carefully assayed by the author, with piquant details of personality (pp. 
58-177). The conception of the law of nature, which dominated the thought of 
most of these publicists, was replaced in the nineteenth century by positivism 
(p. 222). 

‘A political factor of major significance in the practical development of inter- 
national law during the first part of the nineteenth century was the expansion of 
the boundaries of the international community to include the Near East, the Far 
East, and the new states of America (pp. 179-90). The latter part of the nineteenth 
century was a part of “a continuous period” of “geometric progression” of inter- 
national law down to the present (p. 238). The “utter frailty of the law of war” 
was, however, revealed in World War I (p. 245), and some of the multilateral 
agreements which have been widely acclaimed as marking advances in interna- 
tional law are actually characterized by “inanity and ostentation” (p. 273). The 
positivism of the nineteenth century is now believed to have been “too cruce, too 
uncompromising”; there is a salutary “re-emphasis of the cogitative aspects of inter- 
national law” (p. 275). A “modern philosophical reconstruction of the law of 
nations” seems to be under way (p. 287). 

The author has succeeded admirably in his undertaking “to bring into relief 
the bold lines and the representative figures of the history of the law of nations” 
(p. 5). He has also supplied an extremely valuable bibliography. He ventures the 
prediction “that international law will further grow and will intensify the co- 
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operation among the nations” (p. 3). The basis of this prediction is not entirely 
clear. = 


Washington, D. C. EDGAR TURLINGTON 


A HISTORY OF THE PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION. By John S. Brubacher, 
Professor of the History and Philosophy of Education, Yale University. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Company. 1947. Pp. xiii, 688, $4.00.) 


One of the striking features of the programs for teacher education in our 
teachers colleges is that the history of education is of so little account. This fact 
is both striking and ominous. It warrants the suspicion that our teacher educa- 
tion is more concerned with the training of craftsmen and technicians than with 
the preparation of teachers who have an intelligent perspective on the work in 
which they are to engage. 

For this singular state of affairs the writers of educational history are largely 
to blame. Too often they have managed to create the impression that their interest 
in the past is of the “antiquarian” type. The significance of the past for the present 
is not made evident. The result of this has been—until recent times, at any rate— 
that the history of education has tended to become a negligible factor in the 
preparation of teachers. l 

Dr. Brubacher’s book is an attempt to remedy this situation. In order to do so, 
it makes “the basis of its organization not the great epochs of the past but the 
problems or problem areas of contemporary education.” Thus, instead of having 
chapters on Greek, Roman, medieval education, and the like, this volume has 
chapters on aim, method, and curriculum; on elementary, secondary, and higher 
education; on political, psychological, and philosophical bases of education. The 
merit of this arganization is that each chapter begins and ends with contemporary 
interests, Historical materials are selected and introduced because they are relevant 
to an understanding of current education.” 

There are doubtless many ways in which history can be written. That this 
type of organization is a significant improvement over what we have usually had 
in this general area seems scarcely open to doubt. It gives meaning to historical 
contiruity in the sense that it enables the reader to see the problems and conflicts 
in education as phases or aspects of the struggle to revise or reconstruct our basic 
outlock on life in the light of modern science and technology. 

When viewed in this perspective, the history of education takes on a tre- 
mendous significance. There is no area of human concern in which the basic 
meaning of an epoch or culture is more fully revealed than in education. It is in 
this area, par excellence, that the struggle between the old and the new, between 
tradition and scientific method, between the claims of “naturalism” or “secularism” 
and “supernaturalism” is beginning to take definite shape. It can scarcely be said 
that the fundamental issues involved are clearly defined as yet. But it is becoming 
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increasingly evident that we can not hope to achieve a sense of direction without 
extensive reliance on history. It is for this reason in particular that this scholarly 
and readable volume is to be welcomed as an important and timely contribution. 


University of Illinois Boyp H. Bove 


THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC, SEPTEMBER 1939-MAY 1943. By 
Samuel Eliot Morison. With an Introduction on “The United States Navy 
between World Wars” by Commodore Dudley Wright Knox USN. [History 
of United States Naval Operations in World War II, Volume I.] (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 1947. Pp. lx, 432. $6.00.) 


BELIEvING that the nation had suffered sorely from the failure to provide ade- 
quate histories of World War I, President Franklin Delano Roosevelt ordered 
every war agency to prepare its administrative history; needled the War Depart- 
ment into expanding and co-ordinating its historical program; and chose Professor 
Samuel E. Morison of Harvard to write the history of our naval operations. This 
admirable account of the battle of the Atlantic to May, 1943, shows how good 
was the choice of this gifted scholar, writer, and mariner. 

The narrative of operations ranging so widely in space and time offers peculiar 
difficulties. Captain Morison’s account gains greatly from his actual experiences 
at sea, his full access to official sources, and his freedom to say what he thinks. 

After throwing fresh light on the “short of war” phase of our naval opera- 
tions, he plunges into the unhappy period in 1942 when the U-boats “far too easily” 
penetrated our outer defenses and “took their pleasure among the American mer- 
chant fleet” (p. 73). In recounting “this merry massacre” (p. 128), he bulls no 
punches. He excoriates “the neglect of local communities to dim their waterfront 
lights, or of military authorities to require them to do so, until three months after 
the submarine offensive started” (p. 129). He deplores our delays in instituting 
coastal convoys and adequate air coverage. The failure of the Army and Navy to 
reach a solution of the problem of organizing their air co-operation in antisub- 
marine war during eighteen of the most critical months of the war “was due more 
to conflicting personalities and service ambitions than to any inherent difficulty; 
and also to the fact that nobody under the President had the authority to impose 
an agreement” (p. 246). 


This writer cannot avoid the conclusion that the United States Navy was woefully 
unprepared, materially and mentally, for the U-boat blitz on the Atlantic Coast 
that began in January 1942. He further believes that, apart from the want of air 
power which was due to prewar agreements with the Army, this unpreparedness 
was largely the Navy's own fault. Blame cannot justly be imputed to Congress, 
for Congress had never been asked to provide a fleet of subchasers and small escort 
vessels; nor to the people at large, because they looked to the Navy for leader- 
ship. Nor can it be shifted to President Roosevelt, who on sundry occasions 
prompted the Bureau of Ships and the General Board of the Navy to adopt a 
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small-craft program; but, as he once observed, “The Navy couldn't see any vessel 
under a thousand tons.” In the end the Navy met the challenge, applied its energy 
and intelligence, came through magnificently and won; but this does not alte” 
the fact that it had no plans ready Zor a reasonable protection to shipping when 
the submarines struck, and was urable to improvise them for several months 


[p. 200]. 


From German sources he demonstrates that “Submarine warfare was un- 
wanted and unexpected by Hitler; unprepared for by the German Navy; when 
adopted perforce it was improvised until well on into 1943 when all German naval 
effort and a large share of production were concentrated on making it a success” 
(p. 4). One German admiral has revealed that they “were successful in ‘busting’ 
the code used by us and the British until about the middle of 1942 when we 
changed it so fast that the German cryptographers could not keep up” (p. 128). 
When wartime assessments of “kills” were checked by German records it ap- 
peared that the U-boat described in the laconic report “Sighted Sub Sank Same” 
evaded the attack, but the enlisted pilot who sent the signal did sink U-503 a few 
weeks later (p. 154). 

The summer of 1940 was the U-boats’ “greatest harvest season of the war” in 
terms of average tonnage sunk per submarine (p. 23). But during the first six 
months of 1942 “losses of the American Merchant Marine from enemy action 
already surpassed those suffered during the entire course of World War I” 
(p. 200). In June, 1942, General Marshall expressed the fear that “another month 
or two of this will so cripple our means of transport that we will be unable ta 
bring sufficient men and planes to bear against the enemy in critical theatres to 
exercise a determining influence on the war” (to Admiral King, p. 309). 

Full credit is awarded the Royal Navy and the Royal Canadian Navy for the 
great part they played in turning the tide, and there is ample praise for French, 
Polish, and Brazilian antisubmarine craft. In a record so studded with heroic 
action the author does not hesitate to report instances of shocking indiscipline in 
the American Merchant Marine (pp. 333, 336, 343, 346, 373, 374, 380, 38&). It 
is his “emphatic opinion that if and when another war occurs, the merchant marine 
should either be absorbed by the Navy or made an auxiliary service under mili- 
tary discipline, like the . . . famous Seabees. Certain high-ranking officers of the 
Navy recommended this about 1 February 1942, but it was not done. The cost 
to the war effort of antagonizing a powerful group of unioris had to be weizhed 
against the immediate advantage of safe and efficient seafaring” (p. 300). 

A somewhat fuller treatment of new devices and weapons may be hoped for 
in the volume dealing with the later phases of the war in the Atlantic. The SG 
radar came into use earlier than is indicated on page 226, and the implication on 
the same page as to the origin of airborne microwave radar is misleading. For 
“Harvard-M.I.T. radar laboratory” (Joc. cit.), read “the Radiation Laboratory at 
MLT.” Brigadier General George V. Strong and Rear Admiral Harold G. Bewen 
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were the original Army and Navy members of the National Defense Research 
Committee (p. 29). Artemas L. Gates was not the first Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Air (p. 29n.), as Edward P, Warner had been appointed to that post as 
early as 1926. These are trifling slips in a work of the first magnitude. 


Williams College James P. BAXTER, 3D 


THE REVOLUTION IN WARFARE, By B. H. Liddell Hart (New Haven: , 
Yale University Press, 1947. Pp. 125. $2,00.) 


STRATEGY IN WORLD WAR II: A STRATEGICAL EXAMINATION 
OF THE LAND OPERATIONS. By Lt. Col. Alfred H. Burne. [A Revision 
of the Lees-Knowles Lectures for 1946.] (Harrisburg: Military Service Pub- 
lishing Company. 1947. Pp. 91. $1.75.) 

In World War II the power of the offensive seemed to manifest itself and 
strategic air forces operated for the first time. A kind of a revolution in warfare 
took place, but ‘to Captain Liddell Hart’s way of thinking military and political 
leaders did not quite appreciate what was going on. Science and technology had 
provided them with new weapons of mass destruction, but military men and 
governments employed these weapons as recklessly as their ancestors did the 
sword and spear. They did not concern themselves with the difference in the 
effects of these weapons or pay much attention to the postwar consequences of 
the destruction they sanctioned. Thus, in the last two centuries there have been 
twin revolutions in warfare: a revolution in the instruments and techniques of 
war, and a revolution in the character of warfare. The author attempts to show 
how these revolutions came about and what, if anything, can be done to prevent 
a future “orgy of mutual devastation.” This attempt is made within the general 
framework of the author’s prewar writings. 

In the years before the outbreak of World War II, Captain Liddell Hart was 
associated in the public mind with a belief in the supremacy of the defensive. 
What he really meant was the power of the offensive-defensive, not a static defen- 
sive. To the same public mind the impressive record of the Wehrmach?’s offen- 
sives in 1939-40 was conclusive evidence of the weakness of the defensive. As 
Liddell Hart interprets the ground force operations of World War II, they’ con- 
firm his concept of the supremacy of the offensive-defensive wherever the ratio of 
force to space was appropriate. He edmits (pp. 21-22) that this seems especially 
‘paradoxical when applied to the Russian front. Yet, he shows that whenever the 
Germans concentrated their attack against a specific point, such as Moscow in 
1941 or Stalingrad in 1942, the defensive proved to be supreme. He apparently 
does not consider the vagaries of Hitler’s leadership to be significant in these cases. 

In the realm of air warfare, Liddell Hart holds that the Allied powers were the 
chief offenders in the mass bombing of nonmilitary objectives. He expresses con- 
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fidence (p. 89) that Hitler’s proposals in 1935-36 for limiting bombing to the 
narrow zone of military operations were genuine. Noting that the German bomb- 
ing of Warsaw and Rotterdam did not take place until German ground, troops 
were in the vicinity, he finds (p. 92) that these actions “conformed to the old rules 
of siege bombardment as well as to the 1935-36 definition.” He shows that the 
German night attacks on London in September, 1940, Were not undertaken until 
after six British raids on Berlin, 

The author is quite right, I am sure, in asserting that the German reluctance 
to sanction bombing of civilian areas did not arise from any superior moral posi- 
tion. German documents captured in the last days of the war reveal that they did 
not have an air force large enough to carry out such a program successfully. Tke 
size of the Luftwaffe was one of che great legends of the war. Goering spoke 
wistfully on at least one occasion of his desire for a bomber with a range enough 
to reach New York. To the annoyance of German air officers and to the detriment 
of the German fighter plane program, Hitler insisted on wasting German assets 
an an abortive program for building long-range heavy bombers. 

Captain Liddell Hart does not kave much to offer by way of protection from 
the dangers of atomic and other weapons of mass destruction. Setting aside the 
obvious solution, some kind of a United States of the World, he thinks indirect 
approaches more promising. These include a world-wide system of qualitative 
disarmament and an improvement in the code of manners among the nations. 

Colonel A. H. Burne, editor of The Gunner and author of a useful brief 
analysis.of the art of land warfare, has published a revision of his Lees-Knowles 
lectures for the year 1946. In these lectures he concerned himself with the strategy 
of ground force operations in World War II. Centering his examination upon 
the problem of interior and exterior lines, he attempts to show that no decisiva 
results were obtained in any theater unless the defending forces were completely 
encircled or driven against an immovable wall such as the sea. 


University of Missouri H. A. DeWerrD 


FUNDAMENTALS OF NAVAL WARFARE. By Lee J. Levert. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1947. Pp. xii, 488. $5.00.) 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER IN WORLD WAR II. By Captain 
W. D, Puleston, U.S.N. (Retired). (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. 
Pp. x, 310. $5.00.) 


Mr. Levert's treatise, written for the general public, opens with a paragraph 
to which every historian will subscribe: 


No work on any subject is complete unless some historical background is given. 
This is necessary for intelligent understanding of the present. History is a must 
` for all students of military and related sciences. But history, like all tools, must be 
employed intelligently. If used blindly it is apt to mislead us. 
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Unfortunately, the historical part of Mr, Levert's book is so superficial and 
inaccurate as to be misleading. The one page devoted to the battle of Midway is 
full of errors, The Japanese “covering force was divided into two groups—the air- 
craft carriers Kaga and Akagi in one and Hiryu and Soryu in the other,” is at the 
top of the page; but “the Japanese admiral showed poor judgment when he 
bunched his carriers” is at the bottom of the page. The latter is correct. Admiral 
Fletcher, not Admiral Spruance, was officer in tactical command of the American 
carrier force, and Yorktown, the one lost, was his flagship; the other two were not 
attacked: The Japanese were not “turned back by our land-based planes” and were 
not “already retreating” when struck by the American carrier planes. On the con- 
trary, the enemy successfully beat off every attack by Midway-based planes in the 
early morning of June 4, suffering at most one hit and that not serious. He 
changed course from about southeast to about northeast at 9:15 in order to ap- 
proach the American carrier force, whose presence his reconnaissance planes had 
just detected. It was carrier-based planes and nothing else that made the lethal 
hits on the four Japanese carriers. No general retreat was ordered until early 
. Next morning. 

There is no excuse for these flagrant inaccuracies, because the Navy made 
available two accurate accounts of Midway, one in Campaigns of the Pacific War 
and the other, The Japanese Story of the Battle of Midway, by May, 1946. 

On page 52 two different actions in which South Dakota participated are tele- 
scoped into one, and it is not correct that her first 40o-mm guns were installed after 
these actions, On pages 408-409 Admiral Kinkaid is unjustly accused of risking 
a strategic defeat to insure a tactical victory by “sending all heavy units to Surigao 
-Strait.” Here and elsewhere the author shows lack of elementary knowledge of 
the battle for Leyte Gulf. 

Some of the technical data in this book are correct and interesting, for the 
_ author is a naval architect; but the deductions he draws from inaccurate data of 
naval battles do not inspire confidence. 

Captain Puleston’s book belongs to a very different category. It is the work of 
a professional naval officer and writer on naval history, who has already produced 
a worthy life of Mahan and an excellent history of the Dardanelles expedition. In 
form it is essentially a short naval history of World War II, pointed up to prove 
that Mahan’s concept of sea power was essentially sound and that it will yet be 
sound in spite of the increased role of air power, atomic bombs, and guided 
missiles; that nations who put their strength into land armies and land-bzsed air- 
craft are doomed to defeat by the sea powers. 

The book was written too soon after the war to be correct in every detail, 
although it is accurate in essentials. The battle of Midway, for instance, is correctly 
described and the proper implications are drawn, although the account contains 
several minor errors, such as placing coast artillery on Midway Island (there were 
only the coast-defense guns of the Marine Defense Battalion) as well as B-29’s, 
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which were not then in existence, But Captain Puleston has made a full and carz- 
ful use of Japanese sources, which prevented him from falling into the gross errozs 
made by writers who depended on unilateral evidence. dud: alteram partem is an 
adage valid for naval as for any other history; especially so because in air warfar2, 
submarine warfare, and night gunfire actions the attacking force can make only 
a wild guess as to the damage it has inflicted on the enemy until it can be checked 
from enemy sources. In a few instances (such as the battle of the Coral Sea, pp. 
136-37) where Captain Puleston has taken our own estimates of damage inflicted 
because Japanese reports were not yet available, he lias fallen into error, Had he 
known the truth, he would hardly have described that action as an unqualified 
American victory. 

Captain Puleston shows the reluctance of most professional naval officers to 
criticize his fellows, knowing as he does the fallibility of human judgment and 
the enormous factor of chance and luck in naval warfare. Thus, he has no fault o 
find with the strategy of Admiral Halsey in the battle for Leyte Gulf. His cor- 
clusion as to the surprise of December 7, 1941, however, is crisp and sententious: 
“Tf the Navy Department had in any way condoned the conduct of the officials it 
considered responsible for Pearl Harbor, it would have fatally lowered the standard 
of conduct expected of its high commanders.” 


Harvard University S. E. Morison 


THE POLTTICAL AND LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF LIBERIA. By Charles 
Henry Huberich, Sometime Professor of Law, Stanford University, Member of 
the Bar of the Supreme Court o? the United States of America. Foreword by 
Roscoe Pound. Two volumes. (New York: Central Book Company. 1947. Pp. 
xxii,-850; 851-1734. $30.00.) 

Ir is altogether appropriate that Dr. Huberich should have written this book 
and that it should have been published in the centennial year of the Liberian 
Republic. Because of the long and varied experience of the author with consti- 
tutional and international law, and because Liberia was one of his clients, he was 
eminently fitted for this undertaking which was to occupy the last several years o= 
his life. It is deplorable, however, that death could not have spared him the little 
more time that would have been required to complete his manuscript and to 
supervise the publication of the book. 

For anyone to zttempt to publish an uncompleted manuscript such as that of 
Dr. Huberich and to do it justice is a task difficult enough in itself. Mere difficulty, 
however, cannot excuse the remissness to be found in this book, especially in view 
of the obvious meticulous care and exhaustive study that Dr. Huberich put into 
the collection, organization, and analysis of his materials. The book is seriously 
marred by clumsy editing on the part of those who were responsible for the 
manuscript after the author’s death, While it is true that the author is initially 
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responsible for the hodgepodge array of the materials in the text, the confusing 
eccentricities of form in the footnotes, and the tangled disorder of the bibliography, 
it cannot be denied that discreet emendations could easily have been effected by 
a competent editor. Certainly, the careless proofreading evidenced throughout 
the book can in.no way be attributed to Dr. Huberich. Unfortunately, however, 
it is not always immediately clear that the resulting errors are with the proofreader 
and not the author. This is regrettable since it was Dr. Huberich’s expressed pur- 
pose to reproduce the many documents he quotes mito: change in the original 
spelling or punctuation. 

Specific examples of these faults are too numerous to record here. In spite of 
them all, however, this history of Liberia emerges as a very valuable and objective 
account that rises far above both humanitarian sentimentalism and patronizing con- 
descension. In form, and even in spirit, it resembles strongly a lawver’s brief; in 
tone, although frequently critical of its subject, it is always friendly in a eens 
sort of way. 

Throughout both volumes, Dr. Huberich develops the implied thesis a 53, 
145-55), which is made explicit in the fifth chapter, that Liberia was never a 
colony and that the history of the country must be the history of the founding and 
advance to maturity of a new state. In the first volume, after an exacting exami- 
nation of the constitutional arrangements of the period of the so-called Colony 
and of the Commonwealth, he shows that the inadequacies of those arrangements 
with the colonization societies forced the Liberians to set up a republic in 1827. 
Very early in the book the narrative is transferred to the many documents which 
he quotes at length, a device that may prove tedious to many readers. 

Nearly half of the second volume traces the growth of the Liberian state from 
1847 to 1943 as it gained constitutional stability and international respect by 
gradually overcoming many of the obstacles in its physical environment, the lack 
of political experience and education of its citizens, and the not always zriendly 
attitudes and actions of the larger and older nations. Here he abandons the narra- 
tive completely as he painstakingly analyzes the Constitution of 1847 and its 
amendments, and their interpretations by the Liberian courts. In the seconc half of 
this volume is to be found an appendix (400 pages) containing the rarely published 
and practically inaccessible “Laws of the Colony of Liberia, 1820-1838” and “Acts 
of the Governor and Council of Liberia, 1839-1847.” These and many other 
equally inaccessible documents are here published for the first time and are with- 
out doubt the most significant feature of the book. Dr. Huberich’s book is a defini- 
tive work for the period it covers and as a book of reference it will have lasting 
value. 


Morehouse College Mewin D. KENNEDY 
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LIBERIA. By Charles Morrow Wilson. (New York: William Sloane Associates. 

1947. Pp. 226. $3.75.) 

TEN years ago Africa to most Americans was still the dark continent of Living- 
stone and Stanley, the missionary and the explorer. Today, from Tunis to Cape- 
town, strategic and economic factors are drawing the attention of military anc * 
businessmen. A sign of the times is the launching of Stettinius Associates, ar. 
American business organization which has entered Liberia since this book went 
to press. 

Wilson, a free-lance writer with a journalist’s training, has written a readable 
account of the roo-year-old republic which was founded as a haven for freed 
slaves, and largely neglected by the United States until World War H. War needs 
led Washington to take a new interest in Liberia. Construction of a seaport at 
Monrovia was begun with lend-lease funds totaling $19,275,000. Completed in 
1947, this port can be quickly converted into a submarine base. At a cost of an- 
other $5,500,000, a great wartime airbase was built at Roberts Field which, along 
with the seaplane base at Fisherman’s Lake, serviced as many as 17,000 planes a 
month on the vital West African lifeline to North Africa and the Middle East. 
Meanwhile, the United States took steps to foster Liberian economic development, 
public health, and education. 

Wilson’s main theme is the rubber business of the Firestone Company (which 
reportedly subsidized him). Introductory chapters summarize Liberian geography, 
history, and anthropology, while three final chapters discuss medical developments, 
and give scanty treatment to current Liberian politics and to Liberia’s neighbors. 

The book is marred by factual inaccuracy and journalistic exaggeration. The 
inaccuracies are most frequent when the author steps outside the boundaries of 
Liberia. Among his errors are his description of Nigeria as a British mandate, 
. his reference to nonexistent “British plantations” in the Gold Coast, and his 
statement that executive and legislative councils in British West Africa are com- 
posed entirely of Africans, Wilson frequently resorts to journalistic exaggeration, 
particularly in his choice of descriptive adjectives. His reference to a “predatory 
and uncontrolled” economy in Nigeria is misleading, as is his graphic picture of 
tropical peoples abandoned by an indifferent world “to scream under the lashes 
or die from the bullets of alien exploiters.” 

Some writers have damned the Firestone Company and praised the Liberian 
government; others have damned the government and praised Firestone. Wilson 
praises both. In his view Liberia is a nation of peace, a republic without revolu- 
tion, major civil war, rioting, paralyzing strikes, or illegal elections. Wilson’s 
Liberia is a sharp contrast to R. L. Buell's Liberia: A Century of Survival, pub- 
lished posthumously a few months earlier. Buell’s description of Liberian politics 
is too cynical, but the political stagnation and corruption he describes is almost 
entirely ignored by Wilson. 


New York City Vernon McKay 
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THE COURT OF COMMON PLEAS IN FFTEENTH CENTURY ENG- 
LAND: A STUDY OF LEGAL ADMINISTRATION AND PROCEDURE, 
By Margaret Hastings, New Jersey College for Women. (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press for American Historical Association. 1947. Pp. xviii, 302. 


$3-75-) 


Miss Neilson and Professor Howard Gray, zo both of whom the author ex- 
presses her grateful indebtedness, would have liked this book. It has many of the 
scholarly qualities which are characteristic of their own work. The author calls 
her book a “general study of the administration” of the Court of Common Pleas, 
and in it she first determines how the court was expected to function and then 
considers whether or not it worked well accordirg to the standards of the fifteenth 
century. Her work is based upon a laborious examination of a considerable part 
of the great mass of unprinted legal records, particularly the writs and the plea 
rolls, to supplement the information available n the Year Books. Anyone who 
has worked with fifteenth century documents will realize how much “the job is 
one of digging,” and the extent to which “tedious regularity” and “monotonous 
repetition” in the records put the researcher’s patience to the test. While it is 
quite clear that Miss Hastings has examined a lor of unexplored records, she makes 
no pretense to having consulted more than large samples, and her conclusions are 
offered with a scholarly caution which excites more confidence than would more 
dogmatic assertions. Her interpretations have that quality of restrained imagina- 
tion which comes from “trying to look upon the fifteenth century scene with per- 
spective and yet to avoid judgments based on tke standards of later ages.” Never- 
theless she presents some very interesting contrasts between fifteenth and twen- 
tieth century court proceedings. 

While this is, in first instance, a work descriting how a legal institution works, 
by an author who is primarily a legal historien familiar with earlier and later 
periods in the history of law and thus has a Fighly specialized character which 
will appeal particularly to other legal historians, it also has something important 
for other scholars. Miss Hastings is constantly ooking for data on social history. 
She realizes that institutions are run by men who at the time are chiefly con- 
cerned with their own private affairs; so she nakes some study of the persons 
holding the various court offices and exercising official patronage, indicating that 
“further research into the lives and family hi:tories of the clerks should make 
possible many interesting generalizations.” Where possible she notes significant 
signs of social change, the disappearance of clergymen as court officials, the fact 
“that many fifteenth century judges appear to aave been founders of landed and 
titled families of later centuries,” the use of t-usteeship.as “one of the ways of 
safeguarding one's family against forfeiture of =states by attainder,” the legal dis- 
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cussions “involving slow gropings for a concept of office tenure different from the 
concept of tenure of land.” 

Perhaps the careful description oz the many stages in “the intricate procedure 
in civil litigation” prevailing in the late medieval period is this book’s chief dis- 
tinction. But students interested in the Pastons and their society will find the . 
chapter on “Delays and Hindrances to Justice” of special interest. And even readers 
of Bleak House will find in the story of these medieval forms “and the elaborate 
fictions which came to be based upon them” some explanation for the abuses at- 
tacked by later reformers. 


Wiliams College i RicHarD A, NEWHALL 


A HISTORY OF THE ORDER OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM IN WALES 

AND ON THE WELSH BORDER, INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OF 

` THE TEMPLARS., By William Rees, University College, Cardiff. (Cazdiff: 

Venerable Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, Priory for Wales. 
1947. Pp. 131. 16s., post free.) 


Tux history of Wales during the post-Edwardian conquest period (1284-1536) 
has not yet been synthesized and correlated. Indeed, there are many gaps in its 
written story. For example, though the major religious orders were still repre- 
sented in medieval Wales, the history of their contributions has, in large part, yet 
to be written. Professor Rees’s study on the Hospitallers and Templars is another 
step toward a fuller understanding of the social and economic background of 
those turbulent centuries. 

The English mother house of the Hospitallers was founded at Clerkenwell 
Priory, London, ca. 1144-1148. The Order was organized into priories and com- 
manderies, with Clerkenwell exercising administrative and spiritual jurisdiction 
over all houses of the Order in the United Kingdom. There was no separate 
Welsh priory, but the Welsh houses of the Order were administered from three 
local commanderies, Slebech, Dinmore, and Halston. Slebech Commandery of 
Flemish-Norman foundation and patronage, was located in Pembrokeshire, but it 
supervised houses and lands in Cardiganshire, Carmarthenshire, and Gower. Din- 
more and Halston supervised Hospitaller foundations in Southeast and North 
Wales respectively and on the English borderlands. Geographically, these holdings 
were located, so to say, in the rich Norman suburbs of Wales and not in the 
hinterland where the land is hilly, the soil poor, and the population Welsh. In this 
respect, Professor Rees pointedly tells why there were no Hospitaller and Temp- 
lar donations in “Welsh Wales.” 

As with the houses of other relig:ous orders in Wales, documents relating to 
the two military orders are meager. Professor Rees has made the most of the docu- 
ments extant—principally the report made to the grand master in 1338—to dem- 
onstrate monastic social and economic life. The three Welsh commanderies fol- 
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lowed a pattern similar in organization and administration. Each had its pre- 
ceptor, serving-brothers, chaplains, and corrodies. Revenues were derived from 
cattle, craps, mills, fisheries, fixed tenant-rents and services, tolls of markets and 
fairs, proáits from courts, and the revenue accruing from the product of tithes 
and church offerings. One of the main departures from the practices of other 
religious orders was the “confraternity” on whose members a tax was levied for 
the support of the order. The usual levy was rd. annually on each householder 
possessing goods valued at 10/—. In 1338, this tax returned £20-o-o to Slebech on 
its Pembroke holdings alone, but in 1535, it was “farmed” for £5-6-8. 

Despite the fact that income was large, expenditure was heavy. All Hospitaller 
houses were famed for hospitality. In one year, Slebech expended forty quarters 
of barley and fifteen of peas and beans to feed the poor; eighty quarters of wheat 
were used for bread, eight quarters of barley malt, and one hundred twenty 
quarters of oat malt for ale, £13-c-o for meat, fish, and game. In 1338, the three 
commanderies had several corrodaries who received food and shelter for them- 
selves and their small retinue. One William received each night in his bedchamber 
one gallon of the best ale, and, according to the season, four candles and a faggot 
of wood. Another received daily for himself and his wife three white loaves of 
bread and two gallons of better ale. Not unlike houses of other religious orders 
in Wales, lack of discipline and bad administration undermined the Hospitallers 
spiritually and economically so that by 1540 their once large manorial returns had 
dwindled to practically nothing. 

As a study in monastic economy, Professor Rees’s book is extremely valuable. 
However, while there are some unintentional misconceptions of monastic organi- 
zation, they in no way vitiate the excellence of his contribution. The author cer- 
tainly intended Augustinian rather than Benedictine Rule (p. 8) because neither 
the Hospitallers nor Templars lived according to the Benedictine Rule. They 
adapted to their use that of the Augustinian Canons, St. Bernard who was very 
closely associated spiritually with the Templars wrote his De Laude Novae Militiae 
(Migne, PL., 182) for that Order (p. 8). The Templars were suppressed provision- 
ally in 1312. By the papal bull, 4d Providam (May 2, 1312) their goods, except 
those in the Iberian Peninsula, were transferred to the Hospitallers while their 
provisional suppression was promulgated in the bull Considerantes Dudum. 


(May 6, 1312). 


Fordham University Jeremian F. O'SULLIVAN 


Modern European History 
THE PROGRESS OF THE JESUITS (1556-79). By James Brodrick, SJ. (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1947. Pp. vii, 337. $3.50.) 


Tuts is a charming book about the Jesuits in the generation following Loyola’s 
death. Learned, it gives old and new information freshly. Its style is delightful and 
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the translations from sources reveal that Father Brodrick is to the manner born. 
Because it is not an angry treatise, because it is so good-humored, one is almost pre- 
pared to grant that it is not a book of controversy. 

Based largely on the letters of the Jesuits, the book takes us inside the Society, 
where we feel the tensions, the tumult, the pain, the dedication of its precarious 
youth, and sense the strong flavors of the divers personalities in this select band. 
We are in Rome in the days of volcanic Paul IV, and Paris in the hot years around 
1560 when the fight with bishop, parlement, and theological faculty was tough, 
and horrid Civil War began. The lineaments of the remarkable Laynez are etched 
as by a master; the peregrinations of Nadal seem amazing. An engaging chapter 
finds the Jesuits occupied with Mary Stuart; “many sins will be forgiven her,” 
concludes Father Brodrick, “because she loved Holy Church so much.” There is 
much more, and much worth knowing; but we must pass to deeper matters. 

The author considers that Queen Catherine of France and Michel de Hopital, 
who are associated with tolerant intentions, were mistaken about “the tiger” (the 
Huguenot) and that a true view will scarcely blame Jesuits “if they thought the 
best place for him [the tiger] was behind bars” (p. 57). They are bad historians, 
he says, those Whig writers who influenced earlier generations to sympathize with 
the tolerant intentions of Queen Catherine; to so interpret history is “in fact to 
invent history.” A modern historian like Neale, “not a Jesuit or a Catholic,” is 
more to the author’s palate; for he advances truth when he declares that the effect 
of the policy of sweet reasonableness was to “make the religious problem graver 
than ever” (2bid.). But Father Brodrick means that Catholic survival and recovery 
was the religious problem. The Huguenot was guilty—of worsening that problem. 
But why not rise above true partisanship and avow a higher truth?—one worthy, 
let us say, of Lord Acton, who said, “truth is the only merit that gives dignity and 
worth to history.” (History of Freedom, p. 149.) If this is to ask too much, can 
we not ask from the historian at least a wider perspective? What of this view?— 
“All through the religious conflict policy kept the upper hand. When the last of 
the Reformers died, religion, instead of emancipating the nations, had become 
an excuse for the criminal art of despots. Calvin preached and Bellarmine lectured, 
but Machiavelli reigned.” These are not Father Brodrick’s words, but Acton’s. 
(Op. cit., p. 44.) 

It is simply assumed by Father Brodrick, not contended, that the cause, ideals, 
works of these Jesuit fathers were great and wonderful; and, if we grant the un- 
expressed assumption that the ends when achieved were wonderful and beautiful 
we are led to speak of good works and of great and good men. But we shall no 
doubt one day have just as good-tempered and charming books about Communist 
dévots, saints, and martyrs of these our times. The Jesuit gave all for what he 
knew to be “freedom”; as much do Communist zealots for the “freedom” which 
is truth and life to them. What neither Jesuit nor Communist will grant is that 
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freedom includes the principle of tolerance and the individual liberty and right of 
others to dissent and live. 


Duke University Ernest W. NE son 


THE LIFE AND TIMES CF TYCHO BRAHE. By John Allyne Gade. (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press for American-Scandinavian Foundation. 1947. 
Pp. xii, 209. $3.50.) 

To celebrate the four-hurdredth anniversary of his birth, we have an excellent 
book on Tycho Brahe, who was born December 14, 1546, at Knudstrup ir. Scania, 
then belonging to Denmark but now part of Sweden, and who died in Prague in 
1601. The oldest son in a family of ten children, he went as a very small boy to 
live with his uncle, George Brahe at Tostrup, a beautiful castle which is still in 
excellent condition. There he lived a happy life under the loving care of his uncle 
and aunt. A precocious youth, he entered the University of Copenhagen at the age 
of thirteen, 

Before his fourteenth birthday, on August 21, 1560, there occurred in Copen- 
hagen a partial eclipse of the sun, an event which kindled in the boy’s mind a de- 
termination to devote his life to astronomy. A science which could predict the 
motions of the heavenly bodies with such accuracy as to foretell the coming of the 
eclipse, must be, he thought, almost divine. 

After the completion of his three years at Copenhagen, in 1562 he went to 
Leipzig, ostensibly to contimue his studies of law, but, behind his tutor’s back, he 
devoted his energies to observing the stars, his only instruments being a small 
globe no bigger than an orange, a pair of compasses, and a cross-staff of two rods. 
Later, having fallen heir to his uncle’s estaze, he was able to give up his life wholly 
to astronomy, now more than ever his one consuming interest. After some time in 
Germany, first at Wittenberg, then at the University of Rostock, where he lost 
a good part of his nose in a duel over some mathematical point, Tycho went, in 
1569, to Augsburg. Here were constructed his three famous instruments: a great 
globe of five feet diameter, a metal quadrant with radius of nineteen feet and 
over-all length of thirty-seven feet, and a large sextant for measuring the angular 
distances between the stars. Though the telescope was not discovered until eight 
years after his death, Tycho in the remaining thirty years of his life, by great skill 
and assiduity, made observations which have come to be recognized as the most 
important of any made in the history of astronomy. Without Tycho’s observations 
there would not have been the three great laws of planetary motion formulated by 
his assistant, Kepler, and without Tycho’s observations there could not have been 
discovered the law of universal gravitation by Newton. Tycho’s greatest single ob- 
servation was made on November 11, 1572, when there blazed forth the new star, 
or nova, in the constellation of Cassiopeia. It became as brilliant as Venus, then 
gradually faded, but it remained visible for seventeen months, until March, 1574. 


{f ~N 
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Tycho's fame as an astronomer soon -spread throughout the length and breadth 
of Europe. Having been persuaded that this brilliant astronomer should be kept 
at home in Denmark, King Frederick II, in 1576, decreed that the island of Hveen, 
in the Sound, should be given to Tycho for an observatory to be erected and 
maintained at royal expense. Here, as the fame of the Danish astronomer widened 
still further, many royal personages came to pay homage to him, among whom 
may be mentioned James VI of Scotland, later James I of England, and scholars 
came in large numbers to work under him. He demanded much of his assistants, 
. but Tycho himself worked harder than any of them, and nothing in his own or 
in contemporary biographies indicates that he ever slept in the daytime to make up 
for the sleep lost from many night vigils. 

The author, known to his host of friends as “Jack” Gade, is well qualified 
to write an authoritative story of life in Denmark. One of Hoover’s assistants in 
the Committee on Relief for Belgium, he became a naval officer in World War I 
and a naval attaché at the United States legation at Copenhagen, later serving as 
representative of the State Department in the Baltic provinces. Still later he re- 
turned to active service with the United States Navy, where he rose to the rank of 
captain. Two of his previous books deal with Scandinavia: Charles XH, King of 
Sweden (1917), and Christian IV of Denmark (1928). In The Life and Times of 
Tycho Brahe he has written a most fascinating book. 


University of Virginia S. A. MITCHELL 


ENGLAND: A HISTORY OF THE HOMELAND. By Henry Hamilton, Jaffrey 
Professor in Political Economy, Formerly Lecturer in Economic History in the 
University of Aberdeen. Edited by Lancelot Hogben. (New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company. 1948. Pp. 597. $6.00.) 


Tars book is not just another history of England; indeed the author in a ten- 
page introduction is at pains to tell us so. He is a disciple of Gordon Childe 
(What Happened in History) and agrees with him that history is not “just poli- 
tics,” nor even “merely politics diluted with economics.” It is “the story of the life 
of mankind, the natural history of an animal species with habits so peculiar and a 
record so unique as to justify a science devoted to its own past.” 

The book is divided into five parts: “Our Needs,” “Our Work,” “Human 
Relations,” “Other Human Beings,” and “Our Institutions.” Each principal topic 
is divided, in turn, into four or five subtopics; for example, Part I deals in successive 
chapters with land, capitalist farming, food, dress, and health; Part V, with govern- 
ment, social security, education, and freedom of thought and person. The author’s 
method in writing his chapters on the various subtopics is, generally, chronological. 
Only the past one hundred and fifty years of history is set forth in any detail. 
References to Stuart and Tudor times are frequent and helpful but those to 
medieval times are so brief as to be worthless unless the student brings with him 
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a trustworthy knowledge of the Middle Ages. It is clear that Professor Hamilton is 
not much in love with the chronological method on any scale. “Meticulous memo- 
rization of the precise calencrical reference of a social event,” he says, “is rarely 
of importance except to the examination candidate; but it calls for little effort of 
memory to place the approximate date of an occurrence, if one has a lively ap- 
preciation of its interconnections with other noteworthy occurrences . . .” (p. 20). 
Time charts appear here and there in the text to help the reader to visualize such 
interdependence of events. 

As a social history of the past century and a half the book should serve a useful 
purpose in American university classrooms, especially if used with another work 
built upon more conventional lines. Students will find an abundance of detail on 
the topics considered, but teachers will find that the facts are familiar. There are 
more than one hundred illustrations, some of them not very familiar, which light 
up the subjects under discussion better than many pages of print, Unfortunately, 
owing to technical handicaps no doubt, the reproductions are poor. 

One of the author's special interests is internationalism, In his introduction he 
writes, “National boundaries now figure as the creation of children pegging out 
individual claims to a place on the earth’s surface after much futile bickering and ` 
squabbling and stand-up fights.” And in his chapter on government he says, “The 
applications of modern technology in warfare have now made the organization 
of world government a necessity of survivel, and belief in the nation-state as the 
ultimate source of political authority has thus become a menace to mankind. The 
supreme intellectual task of our time is to clarify what things men and women can 
best do together in larger and in smaller units of authority than that of the nation- 
state...” (p. 472). 

Boston University W. O, Aur 


THE HISTORY OF THE TIMES. Volume III, THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY TEST, 1884-1912. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1947. Pp. xv, 862. 
$6.50.) 

Bearixe the significant subtitle, “The Twentieth Century Test,” the third 
volume of The History of the Times maintains the high standards of completeness, 
accuracy, and objectivity that distinguished the preceding volumes. The chrono- 
logical limits of Volume III coincide with the editorship of George Earle Buckle, 
successor at the age of twenty-nine to the post previously held by Barnes, Delane, 
and Chenery. Buckle did not maintain the wide and influential political contacts of 
his predecessors, particularly Barnes and Delaney. Personal inclination and ex- 
panded editorial duties restricted him to his office, and while he exercised wide 
editorial authority he is overshadowed in tkis period by the commanding figure of 
Moberly Bell, manager and managing director from 1891 to his death in 1911, 

The decision to renounce circulation supremacy, to maintain the price at 3d., 
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and to preserve the Times as a class publication was made by John Walter III and 
the editor, J. T. Delane, when the paper was still prospering. The consequences 
of this decision now became manifest in a period when newspaper publishing be- 
came “big business” and the press barons—-Harmsworth, Newnes, and Pearson 
—were building their empires upon the foundations of the Education Act and the 
developing nexus of circulation and advertising income. 

Two of the chapters on the internal history of the paper focus the entire volume 
—“The Times in Adversity and Litigation” and “The Times for Sale.” A heavy 
blow was struck at the financial position of the paper when it was unjustly saddled 
with the costs of the special commission in the Parnell case. (The libel action was 
settled for a trifling sum.) These exceeded £200,000 and left the Times without 
reserves or capital to meet the intensified competition in the newspaper publishing 
field that began in the nineties. 

Modernization of policies and production might have checked the declining 
circulation, but Arthur Fraser Walter, who succeeded John Walter IE as chief 
proprietor, Buckle, and Moberly Bell held rigidly to the old tradition. “Conserva- 
tive” scarcely describes the attitude of the owners and editors toward desirable and 
long-overdue changes in the paper—they were reactionary in insisting that the 
Times be produced on “the old lines.” Moberly Bell was a resourceful manager. He 
kept the paper operating by supplementary income from the encyclopedia and 
book club enterprises developed under the Times’s patronage by the American 
publishers, Hooper and Jackson. When the lesser shareholders, dissatisfied with 
the Walter-Bell management and the disappearance of profits, were pressing for 
a complete reform of the structure and operation of the enterprise, the Walters 
negotiated a deal that would have placed C. Arthur Pearson in control. Almost 
singlehanded, Moberly Bell upset this scheme and put through a plan that brought 
Alfred Harmsworth in as the controlling shareowner. Bell became Harmsworth’s 
managing director, and the last chapters of the volume recount the cold war be- 
tween the new owner and the guardians of tradition in Printing House Square. 

Sharing approximately equal space with the internal history of the paper is 
the narrative of foreign and imperial developments in which the Times, through 
its outstanding service of foreign news collection and evaluation maintained a 
position of pre-eminence unchallenged by any other newspaper, British or foreign. 
These sections are constructed around familiar themes—Chinese Gordon and the 
Sudan, the Transvaal, the Jameson Raid, Anglo-German relations, Far Eastern 
developments, the Entente Cordiale, the accord with Russia, Balkan develop- 
ments, etc. The Tímes's policy in reporting and assessing foreign affairs is set 
forth and clarified by extensive extracts from the confidential correspondence of 
Mackenzie Wallace, de Blowitz, Chirol, Morrison, Steed, Saunders, Lavino, and 
Harris. These chapters are valuable but less interesting than those on the insti- 
tutional histary of the paper. The amplitude of detail retards the movement of 
the narrative, and transitions from one theme to another, within the chapters, are 
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sometimes so abrupt as to be disconcerting. It is not easy to relate the reports and 
opinion of one journal to every major development in foreign affairs, but these 
portions could have been better organized to produce a tighter and smoother fabric. 
In connection with the diplomatic developments and the work of the Tzmes’s 
foreign correspondents, the notes on “Sources” contained in the appendix amplify 
the text and correct the writers of Looks and monographs (including this re- 
viewer) who have fallen into error in evaluating the policy and actions of the 
Times and its correspondents. 

Altogether, this volume represents high scholarship, fair and balanced judg- 
ments, and the presentation of the full record with “unconditional candour.” 


University of Virginia Oron James HALE 


THE COMING OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Georges Lefebvre, 
University of Paris. Translated by R. R. Palmer. (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1947. Pp. xx, 233. $3.00.) 


Waen Quatre-Vingt-Neuf was published in 1939 by M. Georges Lefebvre, 
eminent historian of the French Revolution and professor emeritus of the Sorbonne, 
as his part in the sesquicentennial celebration of the French Revolution, the volume 
should have elicited widespread attention. The war came, and with the fall of 
France, most of the French edition was des:royed by order of the Vichy govern- 
ment. No full-length French appraisal and only two meager American notices 
have appeared. (See review by C. L, Lokke in Political Science Quarterly, Decem- 
~ ber, 1940, pp. 634-35, and comment by B. F. Hyslop in “Recent Work on the 
French Revolution,” American Historical Review, April, 1942, pp. 489-90).’The 
publication of this excellent translation by Robert R. Palmer, under the title The 
Coming of the French Revolution is, therefore, doubly significant. 

The change of title, the absence of the rare original illustrations, the paper, the 
format, and the printing, do not convey the same distinction as the original memo- 
rial volume, but the smooth, careful translation preserves the literary merit of the 
French prose. Mr. Palmer has inserted an excellent introduction, summarizing 
trends in the writing of French Revolutionary history and appraising the role of 
Lefebvre. The text is much more than a history of 1789. Without footnotes or 
bibliography, the volume is a synthesis, conveying a philosophy of the Revolution 
as a whole, such as could be written only by a seasoned scholar. This volume de- 
serves to be placed with those of Michelet, Aulard, and Mathiez. 

The year 1789 unfolds as a drama in four acts: the revolt of the nobles, the first 
victory of the bourgeoisie, the mobilization of the urban masses, and the peasant 
revolt. In his interwoven narrative of events and philosophy of revolution, Lefebvre 
often harmonizes opposing views of French Revolutionary historians, and pro- 
duces a new interpretation. In discussing the causes of the Revolution, he empha- 
sizes the necessary interrelationship between critical conditions and eighteenth 
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century philosophy. Personalities also played a vital role. All classes united to over- 
throw absolutism, and the juridical victory of the bourgeoisie, acting in behalf of 
all Frenchmen, was achieved without violence. The classes were not homogeneous 
or united within their ranks, and opposition of aims soon manifested itself. The 
reality of the aristocratic conspiracy against the Revolution, economic distress, and 
the psychology of fear and of mass movements all contributed to the resort to 
extralegal measures and force. Already in 1789, Lefebvre notes foreshadowing 
of the later waiving of legal guarantees on the plea of emergency. While violence 
increased during the Revolution, only a minority of any class took revolutionary 
action. Lefebvre admits excesses, but asserts that advance in the principles of the 
Revolution would not have been achieved without popular uprisings. This is 
argument from moral necessity, not from economic or other determinism. The 
transformation of the French provinces simultaneously with events in Paris dem- 
onstrates the national character of the Revolution. Lefebvre considers the role of 
the French peasant a unique feature among European revolutions. The Frenzh 
Revolution, according to Lefebvre, was a multiple movement, and a “bloc” orly 
with psychological application of the word—as revolutionary spirit. 

By far the most significant portion of the book is the discussion of the “Decla- 
ration of the Rights of Man.” Lefebvre maintains that the Declaration cannot be 
understood apart from conditions in 1789. It was no mere affirmation of abstrac- 
tions drawn from eighteenth century philosophy but a reaction to concrete abusss. 
To the framers of the Declaration, sovereignty of the nation meant a denial that 
France was the property of the king, and equality before the law meant abcli- 
tion of privileges. The right of revolution was a justification of July 14 or revolt 
against absolutism but was not intended to sanction revolt against constitutional 
order. Lefebvre considers article x basic, with the remaining articles an elaboration 
of its principles of liberty and equality. He believes that the Declaration is as sig- 
nificant for its omissions as for its inclusions. There was no guarantee of economic 
freedom, no right of assembly or petition, no right to education, no concern for 
“relief of the needy” (p. 176). Without definition of property and equality of 
means, the Declaration later received a socialist interpretation. Duties were 
omitted, and no relativity of rights according to circumstances was expressed. 
The contradictions in the Declaration are also significant, In 1789, no one thought 
of universal suffrage in equality of rights, but the Declaration became “a charter 
of political and even social democracy” (p. 181). Omissions and vagueness have 
led to multiple interpretations of the Declaration. 

The last five pages of the translation, which omits a final exhortation to the 
youth of France, are a summation of the significance of the “Declaration of the 
Rights of Man.” According to Lefebvre, it is “the incarnation of the Revolution 
as a whole” (p. 214). He emphasizes the mutual interdependence of liberty and 
equality. In the universality of rights and a moral impulsion implicit in the Declara- 
tion, Lefebvre claims an affinity between the principles of 1789 and Christiani-y, 
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twin French traditions. Adherence to their principles requires voluntary se.f-dis- 
cipline, sacrifice, and heroism. 

The Coming of the French Revolution should be read and owned by laymen as 
well as historians. Each rereading reveals added meaning. Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity, affirmed in 1789, reaffirmed in 1939, are still goals today, and impart special 
significance to the publication of this translation of Ouatre-Vingt-Neuf. 


Hunter College Beatrice F. HysLop 


MIRABEAU: UN GRAND DESTIN MANQUE. Par Jean-Jacques Chevallier. 
(Paris: Librairie Hachette. 1947. Pp. 383. 325 fr.) 


On the fly-leaf opposite the title page of this book appear the titles of other 
works by M. Chevallier. These titles reveal an author who can turn his hand to 
poetry, or to the description of natural scenery, or to the editing of historical docu- 
ments, or to biography, or to the story of the evolution of the British Empire. The 
question naturally arises whether a man of such versatility can have the ability 
to distinguish history from romance. After reading his Mirabeau, and also his 
Barnave (published in 1936), this reviewer is favorably impressed by M. Cheval- 
tier’s scholarship, sound judgment, and literary skill. 

It was not the purpose of the author to do a critical, full-length life of Mirabeau 
—that has already been more adequately done by Loménie and Stern but to show 
Mirabeau as an actor on the political stage and to reveal so far as possible the 
motives which actuated him. Fer this purpose there was no need to delve into 
manuscript material: the evidence is to be found in the printed debates of the 
Constituent Assembly and in various other publications, which the author indi- 
cates in his bibliographical note. 

In effect, though not in form, the book is an immense scenario, featuring 
Mirabeau as the principal actor. He makes his entrée en scéne in 1783, in Provence, 
where he stands before the law courts and pleads in person against his wife who 
has brought suit for separation of body. He loses his case but becomes the hero of 
the populace. Then follow other scenes in chronological order, with the spotlight 
always on Mirabeau. Incorporated in the text are numerous samples of his elo- 
quence; one can almost hear his power=ul voice and feel the presence of his over- 
whelming personality. What is the explanation of his frequent tergiversations? 
The author is at pains to find out, going behind the scenes in quest of intrigues 
and combinaisons that reveal possible motives. The conclusion to which the evi- 
dence points is that Mirabeau had his heart set on being minister, in which capa- 
city he hoped to guide the Revolution, hold it in check, and “reconcile the royal 
authority with national liberty”; but, distrusted by all factions, he was obliged 
to tack continuously, now trimming his sails to the radical breeze, now to the con- 
servative, in order to make headway toward the haven of his heart’s desire. 

M. Chevallier finds the period between August, 1790, and March, 1791, espe- 
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cially important for his study. During this period the role of Mirabeau, though 
less spectacular than during the first months of the Constituent Assembly, is more 
dificult to interpret. Behind the scenes the great tribune was more than ever busy 
with intrigues, while up front, in the glare of the footlights, he seemed to be com- 
peting with Proteus for the crown of inconsistency. For light on many obscure 
corners M. Chevallier acknowledges his indebtedness to the journal of the witty 
and sparkling Camille Desmoulins, whose intuition and whose knowledge of the 
under side of Revolutionary politics were often remarkable. 

The apotheosis of Mirabeau after his death was the homage which public 
opinion paid to Mirabeau the tribune; Mirabeau the statesman missed his destiny 
in November, 1789, when he was debarred from the ministry by decree of the 
Constituent Assembly. 


Unit zrsity of North Carolina MITCHELL B. GARRETT 


\ 
MIRABEAU, By Antonina Vallentin. Translated by E. W. Dickes. (New York: 
Vikiny Press. 1948. Pp. vi, 542. $5.00.) 


Tue author of this volume is a European journalist who has made several pre- 
vious essays into the field of popular biography. Her work shows both the good 
and the bad features of this type of book by this type of writer. If one may judge 
adequately on the basis of a translation, the story is told vividly, albeit verbosely. 
But it lacks continuity (and hence bezomes tedious), it suffers from lack of balance 
* (more than three fifths of the book is devoted to Mirabeau’s career before 1789), 
and it fails to give a clear picture cf the French Revolution (apart from whick 
movement Mirabeau's life would be relatively inconsequential). Of the numerous 
popular biographies of the Revolutionary leader this is doubtless as good as any, 
perhaps better than ‘most; and as such it will probably be widely read. Yet it will 
not be read for the reasons which should prompt readers to study the life of Mira- 
beau. It will be read 'partly because it stresses the sensational rather than the sub- 
stantial aspects of Mirabeau’s life. It will be read partly because the general read- 
ing public is usually interested in biography. It will be read partly because there 
is not much else for the average reader to read. It is for this last reason that Mme. 
Vallentin’s study assumes an importance quite disproportionate to its inherent 
worth—as a challenge to professiona. historians. 

As in the case of his eminent contemporaries, Mirabeau has been the subject 
of scholarly works in French and German, the monumental works of Loménie and 
Stern running into some seven volumes. But there is a dearth of substantial studies 
in English. Fred Morrow Fling’s projected definitive treatise had not progressed 
beyond one published volume at the time of Professor Fling’s death in 1934. The 
remaining volumes never found a publisher. P. F. Willert's brief sketch in the 
“Foreign Statesmen Series” appeared more than fifty years ago. What is generally 
considered the best one-volume on Mirabeau in English is a translation of Louis 
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Barthou's biography of him; arid that has been aptly described as “a tribute by a 
fellow politician.” There are no works in English about Mirabeau comparable, 
for example, with those of J. M. Thompson on Robespierre, Geoffrey Bruun and 
E. N. Curtis on Saint-Just, or Louis Gottschalk on Marat, the type of works which 
have an appeal for both scholar and layman. In other words, Mirabeau still remains 
to be “done”; and it is doubtless safe to predict that until such time as the pro- 
fessional historians bestir themselves to “do” him, the majority of readers of 
biography will continue to be satisfied with such treatments of him as that pre- 
sented by Mme. Vallentin. 


Western Reserve University Joun HALL STEWART 


THE AFTERMATH OF THE NAPOLEONIC WARS: THE CONCERT 
OF EUROPE—AN EXPERIMENT. By H. G. Schenk. (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Company; New York: Oxford University Press. 1947. 
Pp. x, 228. 16s., $5.00.) 


Tuts is a book based on deep and wide research, and is a work definitely 
written for scholars. Throughout, the author assumes a knowledge of the political, 
social, and cultural trends and the diplomatic history of the European alliance 
from 1814 to 1822. In the first chapter, he distinguishes between those political 
conservatives who, like Bonald, Novalis, and Baader, had genuine and strong 
religious convictions, and others, who, like Burke, de Maistre, and Metternich, 
wished to use religion as a bulwark against revolution, By 1815, to nearly -all 
classes of intellectuals, the philosophes seemed to be, in the words of Mme. de 
Krüdener, “extinct volcanoes.” His whole analysis of the religious and political 
outlook at the close of the Napoleonic Wars gives what is now one of the best 
interpretations of the background of the Congress of Vienna and the Holy 
Alliance. 

The author next gives a series of elaborzte analyses of the outlook of the lead- 
ing statesmen of the period, both in regard to the domestic issues of their re- 
spective countries, and also in relation to zhe international situation. He shows 
how the leniency toward France grew out of a desire to reroot the Bourbon 
monarchy, and, to a lesser degree, out of the desire to use France to help counter- 
balance the influence of Russia on the Continent. The reviewer believes that most 
of this material is familiar to students of the period, but he found the quotations 
from source material fresh and unhackneyed. 

Everywhere among the governing classes there was a fear of revolutionary 
outbreaks and of a possible resurgence of France. The tendency of the statesmen 
was to overestimate the unity and the strength of those who opposed, after 1815, 
the rule of “the throne and the altar.” Actually, as the author shows, “the lower 
orders,” as they were currently called, were neither very revolutionary in attitude 
nor united among themselves. Still less was there, as Metternich and others 
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imagined, a great international tie-up among the disaffected. “This misjudgment — 
of the situation was perhaps caused by the very high degree of unity existing 
inside the higher groups who were growing more and more class conscious.” “It 
was now the general opinion throughout government circles that it was... 
dangerous to make the slightest concessions to popular demands.” This is shown 
very clearly in 1819 in the “Six Acts” in England, and the “Carlsbad Decrees” 
in the Germanic Confederation. This solidarity of the governing classes, which 
had not existed in earlier centuries, is one of the striking features of the post- 
Napoleonic era. 

Most of the rest of the book is devoted to a series of studies of conditions in- 
side the principal European states, with some attention also to Spain, Naples, and 
Greece. The author presents a mass of details about the several economic and 
political situations; everywhere he shows that he has worked deeply into his sub- 
ject, and he brings to his pages a large number of important facts. Especially is 
this true of his treatment of Russian affairs. He is, however, often so close to the 
material with which he works that the general outlines are blurred. Some sections 
seem merely to have been directly transcribed from detached notes in the author’s 
files. He fails also either to analyze or to interpret some of his material. This 
makes the work somewhat difficult to read, but even more difficult to summarize. 
However, anyone seriously interested in the period will find here masses of in- 
teresting details, and some excellent aperçus. 


Oberlin College Freperick B. Arrz 


REPORT FROM SPAIN. By Emmet John Hughes. (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 1947. Pp. 323. $3.00.) 


BASED on the author’s four years of experience as press attaché in the American 
embassy in Madrid, this book presents a penetrating and highly readable analysis 
of the complex character and devious policies of General Franco’s regime. Mod- 
erate in tone, though frankly liberal in sympathy, and felicitously phrased, this 
little volume probably makes its chief contribution in its descriptions and estimates 
of the personalities and groups that have surrounded El Caudillo. 

The Spanish ruler is described as a leader to whom “the sweet taste of martial 
triumph in 1939 has never proved sickening.” He is credited with “unusual craft” 
for elusive political maneuvering, a gift which has enabled him to keep himself in 
power by manipulating a delicate balance of several distinct forces. Separate chap- 
ters examine these forces in detail, One rehearses “the triumphal saga of the 
Spanish Army,” a force which the writer estimates at 700,000 men—the strongest 
standing army in western Europe. With the police, the army is said to absorb half 
of the total budget of the state. There follows the “history and gospel” of the 
army’s bitterly resented rival—the “brash” Falange. The story of the merger of 
this movement with the Carlists in the “J.O.N.S.” and its relation to such other 
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political groups as Gil Robles’ “C.E.D.A.” ard “Catholic Action” and the manipu- 
lation by General Franco of their offices and strength for his own. ends constitute 
an illuminating section of the book. The church receives realistic but moderate and 
open-minded treatment. Though it is pointed out that its “considered concuct in 
political affairs has been indistinguishable from that of the Army” the authar does 
not allow himself to overlook the fact that in Spain “the Catholic faith is so pro- 
found, so subtle, and so enduring as almost to defy description.” General Franco’s 
shift in emphasis, as the war fortunes of his Axis allies declined, from a “New 
Order” in which the Falange was in great prominence to an “Organic Demacracy” 
in which the chief of state figures conspicuously as the “Defender of the Faith” 
and a “Bulwark of Christianity,” is skillfully traced. 

Two chapters, on the “Falange Propaganda Machine” and the “Security 
System of the Spanish State,” lie in a field in which the writer is particularly at 
home, and he gives a vivid account of the way censorship can operate in a police 
state. In circumstantial detail he narrates instances of brutal punishments meted 
out to individuals suspected of political disaffection toward a state in which terror 
is no accidental phenomenon but an integral feature of the system. The probable 
number of political prisoners still confined in the indescribably filthy jails the 
author estimates as.between 150,000 and 225,000, To these figures he adds 10,0c0 
persons, mostly former Republican soldiers, still held in the labor battalions of 
political prisoners where, he says, conditions are worse than in the jails. 

Among the Rightist forces of opposition many Monarchists of the liberal wing 
would regard a restoration, the author believes, as merely a useful, probably tem- 
porary, expedient. He calls attention to General Franco’s success in exploitirg mis- 
takes in the tactics of Don Juan, especially the move to Lisbon. Examining the 
factions of the Left—Republicans, Socialists, Anarchists, Communists, anc guer- 
rillas—the author finds the Communist party, with its concentration on the single, 
immediate goal of overthrowing the present regime and its freedom frcm the 
common fear of a renewal of civil war, the most effective and most rapidly 
growing group. 

The policy of the western democracies taward Spain since 1945 has been such, 
in the writer’s opinion, as to strengthen General Franco’s position. Particularly has 
it been mistaken in concentrating criticism on the origins of Spanish fascism rather 
than on its current practices. He eloquently urges a policy of intervention which 
at most he thinks would involve ecenomic sanctions but would surely bring a 
change of regime within three or four months. 

Though one could wish that Mr. Hughes had not restricted himself so entirely 
to the political arena as viewed from the cepital but had spared a few pazes for 
conditions in the Spanish provinces, nevertheless this short, frank volume with its 
temperate judgments is one of the most informative studies that has come from 
contemporary Spain, 


Smith College Vera Brown HoLmes 
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THE GREAT ELECTOR. By Ferdinand Schevill, (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1947. Pp. ix, 442. $5.00.) 


IN virtually all his writings, including the colorful and learned History of 
Florence, his most notable contribution to historical knowledge and understanding, 
Ferdinand Schevill has endeavored to popularize scholarship. From Siena: The 
Story of a Medieval Commune (written forty years ago) to The Great Elector, he 
has envisaged a prospective audience composed, not of a small group of profes- 
sional fellow workers, “but of that larger body of men and women who consti- 
tute a spiritual brotherhood by reason of their common interest in the treasure 
of the past.” 

Does such a “broad community of cultivated men and women” still exist in 
` our age of streamlined and bureaucratized assembly-line education? Whatever the 
answer, it seems doubtful that “the general reader” will have the patience to plow 
through this somewhat stilted and inanimate biography of the first of the so-called 
Three Great Hohenzollerns, the first in the order of historic appearance but the 
last in finding a tempered apologist among Anglo-American historians. “The 
occasional professional reader into whose hands this book may come” will find in 
Schevill’s narrative a substantial body of rather mechanically integrated factual 
information hitherto unavailable in English. Neither Philippson’s and Wadding- 
ton’s voluminous biographies nor the shorter and more incisive characterizations of 
Erdmannsdérffer, Spahn, Hintze, and Kiintzel have ever been translated. Un- 
fortunately, the brief but extremely suggestive sketch in Tuttle’s History of Prussia, 
intellectually boycotted by the German academic world, has fallen into oblivion 
in English-speaking lands. 

No fresh interpretation is here advanced. It is astounding, if not distressing, to 
note that an American historian of Schevill’s prestige and wide scholarly experi- 
ence endorses, in effect, the harmful casuistry of the old Borussian school of his- 
toriography. Schevill rejects, of course, the unmitigated partisanship of Droysen, 
who was the most ingenious and penetrating crusader of the national mission of 
the Prussian state as Treitschke was the most emotional and turgid. The sad fact 
remains, however, that in his protracted encounter with the highly talented but 
treacherous elector of Brandenburg, Schevill has come under the spell of the 
equally glamorous, although more studiedly cautious and more subtle version of 
the Hohenzollern legend, as expounded by the pale epigoni from Koser to Kiintzel. 
Without sharing their valuations of social ethics or political desires and loyalties 
he uses their arguments and accepts their conclusions. Unwittingly, he thus sanc- 
tions, for the practical purpose in hand, their “realistic,” that is, romanticizing 
conception of Realpolitik and the nationalist and militarist premises underlying 
their postulates as to what is to be regarded as vital, progressive, inevitable, meri- 
torious, and admirable in modern German history. Little wonder, therefore, that 
Frederick William emerges from Schevill’s book as a towering hero who is to be . 
praised for his “magnificent audacity” and “superhuman energy and sacrifice,” 
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blended with “spiritual quality.” Frederick William’s artful pursuit of self-interest 
at all costs, his truly amazing political elasticity and cunning, even if measured 
by the standards of his crafty age, both fascinate and bewilder his generous bi- 
ographer. 

Schevill does not hide the fact that the founder of a standing army in East Elbia 
was a persistent breaker of the law, written and unwritten. He proves a con- 
scientious reporter of the shifty conduct of this first-rate political chess player, 
formidable adventurer and ambitious land-grabber who, after having crushed local 
autonomy and parliamentary rights, acquired the stature of a constructive states- 
man by beginning to consolidate a heterogeneous string of territories, scattered 
across northern Europe from Poland to the Rhine, into a modern polity, the 
military-bureaucratic parvenu state of Brandenburg-Prussia. Schevill traces his 
hero's attainments with obvious relish and a strong undercurrent of aesthetic satis- 
faction. And as for the moral aspect of the case, he makes a plea of not guilty. 
However, he excuses rather than defends his client by invoking the pressures of 
expediency and the pragmatic maxim that the victor is always right. Schevill 
joins Frederick William in his successful and, as it were, ignoble fight against 
the domestic opposition, bent on protecting, if necessary in collaboration with for- 
eign powers, the core of its time-honored constitutional privileges against the illegal 
schemes and political appetites of centralized despotism on the march. Schevill 
shows no mercy for the lost cause and the historical alternative which it entails. 
Injecting notions of nineteenth century nationalism into the seventeenth century 
scene, he classifies as “shameless” and “undebatable treason” the extended struggle 
of the territorial diets for upholding the traditional right of opposition and the 
good, old principle of “no taxation without representation.” 

That accomplishments, while brilliant, at the same time may be deplorable, 
escapes the attention of Frederick William’s biographer. But the strangest spectacle 
of all is a Christian humanist like Schevill castigating his hero whenever he comes 
out of a military or diplomatic venture with empty hands. The elector’s armed 
thrust at Júlich was a “mistake,” for it ended in a “fiasco,” the restoration of the 
status quo. His five-year alignment with Louis XIV is labeled an “unhappy 
interlude” and “fatal aberration,” because it turned out to be an “unprofitable 
association,” and because it spoils Schevill’s image of the elector as a brave cham- 
pion of religious liberty and a “German patriot” who, we are told, was “secretly 
conscience-stricken over the French connection.” 

In striking harmony with the whitewashing tendencies, the low level of political 
thinking, and the intellectual stagnancy and spiritual hollowness that prevailed 
among the lesser luminaries of the so-called “political historians” of the Second 
Reich, Schevill’s anachronistic appraisal of Frederick William and his historical 
mission rests on an intolerable and dangerous confusion of faces and, in tke final 
analysis, on the sentimental idealization of brute force and power aggrandizement. 
Hence, in the end, it comes to the revival of the old, fossilized Koser-Kiintzel 
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compromise: the mere jumble of expedients that constituted the elector’s policies 
and measures is elevated to the level of a “political system.” The means are justi- 
fied, if not by the short-run, at least by the unplanned distant, ends and results. 
Frederick William is worthy of the ornament “Great Elector,” for he was “the 
unconscious projector of a renovated Germany,” “the founder of a self-sustained 
state in Germany and, through the distant consequences of his act, the restozer 
of Germany itself.” 

Obviously, the spectacular career and the devious personality of Frederick 
William pose many baffling questions of broad human and social significance. 
Professor Schevili comes to grips with some of these problems, But there are more 
than just a few others which he either ignores or tries to resolve by means of “et 
us agree at once,” “we may confidently declare,” “there can be no doubt,” “it will 
at once be conceded,” “it requires no comment,” “the issue . . . settles itself with- 
out further debate.” f 

Although lacking in depth and insight, conceptual clarity and analytical pre- 
cision, this political biography contains much that will interest the critical peo- 
fessional reader. The genial author of this book and this impatient reviewer belong 
to different generations. This accounts, in good part, for the disparity of their 
views, Ferdinand Schevill, knowing that the historian’s work is “dated,” clearly 
realizes “that the most detached and single-minded effort of which he is capable 
will result at best in nothing more permanent than an interpretation appropriate 
to the generation to which he belongs and that the succeeding generation will 
unerringly replace his version with one in closer agreement with its altered out- 
look.” 


Brooklyn College _ Hans RosENBERG 


LA CRISE DE L'ETAT PRUSSIEN A LA FIN DU XVIII? SIECLE ET LA 
GENESE DE LA MENTALITE ROMANTIQUE. By Henri Brunschwig. 
(Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1947. Pp. viii, 344. 360 fr.) 


Tuts volume is an extremely careful study of the spiritual, political, and eco- 
nomic situation in Prussia and Germany in the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, based upon a thorough knowledge of the original sources: literature both 
scholarly and popular, journals, reviews, administrative documents in the Prussian 
central and provincial archives, etc. Dr. Brunschwig gives a clear and lively picture 
of the Prussian “Aufklärung” (age of enlightenment, rationalism) before 1789, 
treating philosophical, theological, and political thought, public instruction, the 
press, and social and economic life. “C'est la Prusse qui est la vraie patrie de 
P Aufklérung—contrairement à ce qu'on observe en France, elle dispose en Prusse 
de tout l'appareil de PEglise et de VEtat.’ The ideas of the French Revolution . 
were accepted by Prussian educated people cheerfully but not in a revolutionary 
manner; for the Prussians were not only trained in a long tradition of loyalism 
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but also had no reason to reject their government. “L'arbitraire du pouvoir exécutif 
ne sévit pas en Prusse comme en France.” The Prussian kingdom was despotic 
but not tyrannical, rigidly legal and rational but not arbitrary. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Brunschwig speaks of a “social and economic crisis” «bout 
the end of the century—without, however, proving clearly that there was one and 
that it was a serious one; he derives from it, at least in part, the genesis of the 
romantic mind. Complaints he found in the records, of vagrancy in the country 
and of misery in the towns, induce him to believe there was overpopulation and 
unemployment in all classes. The younger middle-class generation, he thinks, had 
no professional chances because the higher professions were overcrowded. The 
consequence was a disposition to spiritual vagabondage and adventure, sometimes 
complicated by revolutionary tendencies, though rarely, and then in a moral 
rather than political sense. The spiritual questing of this younger generation was 
manifested by the romanticism of the Schlegels at Jena, which Dr. Brunschwig 
analyzes minutely and which he brings in close (too close) connection with the 
mysticism of King Frederick William If and his companions. He finds the term 
“mentalité de miracle” a sort of general definition for revolutionism, mysticism, 
and romanticism. 

But I think it is impossible and pointless to “reduire à un commun dé- 
nominateur psychologique les membres d'une société à un moment donné.” Jt is 
impossible, too, I think, to interpret phenomena as complicated and isolated as 
the Schlegels and their ideas by means as simple and universal as temporary un- 
employment—or by other “sociolagical” methods. For this reason the method and 
basic thesis of the book seem to me of doubtful validity; but it is an excellent 
description of Prussian civilization and life, admirable as completely unbiased, 
solid research on German history by a young French scholar. 


Freiburg im Breisgau GERHARD RITTER 


DEUTSCHE BEITRAGE ZUR GEISTIGEN UBERLIEFERUNG. Herausge- 
geben von Arnold Bergstrisser, et al. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 


1947. Pp. ix, 252. $4.00.) 


Tuis is a compilation of twelve articles by various authors, issued in co-operation 
with the Literary Society of Chicago by the department of Germanic languages - 
and literature of the University of Chicago. Some of the authors were formerly 
professors or docents at German universities and have been living in the United 
States (mostly at Chicago) since the Hitler period. The fundamental idea of the 
collection is to show how many and important contributions are being made by 
the various disciplines of German scholarship within the intellectual tradition of 
the Occident. It is therefore difficult for a single reviewer to give an adequate 
appraisal of each contribution, so much the more as the articles are of unequal 


importance. 
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Perhaps the most significant is the first: O, C. von Simson's report on the 
liturgy of the Occidental church as one of the sublimest creatioms of poetry and 
on the close relations between true poetry and religion. The famous mosaics of 
Ravenna are used as the source for interpreting the ancient liturgies in a very in- 
teresting manner. Another important article is that by M. Jolles about an early 
poem of Lessing, “Die Religion,” formerly little noted. The author succeeds in 
interpreting it as a very interesting source of Lessing’s intellectual development: 
in nucleo it contains the whole program of his life work. An especially attractive 
subject is treated by W. Richter: Schiller and posterity. He studies the develop- 
ment of the reputation of Schiller’s poetry during the nineteenth century and at 
the present time, making very judicious reflections about its poetical value and 
the “weltanschaulichen Gehalt” (the significance of its moral feelings and ideas). ` 
In a similar manner A. Bergstrasser deals with Goethe's understanding of peace 
in his works of fiction; but the result seems not particularly significant, for in’ 
Goethe's work “peace” is more a generally human than a political idea. U. Middel- 
dorf discusses the engraver Martin Schongauer as one of the greatest German 
artists in the period around 1480, although we have so few pictures by his hand. 
His classical style is astonishing for so early a period. Some illustrations are 
included. 

Other contributions give more of a synthesis of earlier literature rather than 
primary research (though never without personal contact with the sources). 
W. Pauck presents a very vigorous analysis of Luther's faith; the article is an 
excellent specimen of modern Lutheran theology and its view of the reformer. 
F. Caspari's sketch of the life and work of Erasmus is rather apologetic; after 
the splendid biography by Huizinza it is not easy to produce new views on this 
subject. H. Rothfels outlines the fundamental ideas of self-government in the 
memoirs and legal proposals of the well-known Prussian reformer Frh, vom Stein, 
based upon research of his own and of others. H. Steiner contributes a short ac- 
count of his meetings with the poet Hugo von Hofmannsthal, A. Rosenstock- 
Huessy another of his essays from the review Die Kreatur, a religious publication 
of the twenties, edited by Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish authors in collabora- 
tion. F. K. Richter presents a survey of the inner development of the poet 
Wiechert and of his art; and finally K. Schefold (Basel) has compiled a bibliog- 
raphy (catalogue raisonné) of German, Austrian, and Swiss research in archaeology 
from 1940 to 1945. 

The whole volume is a favorable product of a vigorous scholarship and of 
uninterrupted contact between the research of the Old and the New World—so 
characteristic of America today. In Germany this contact is now almost totally 
lacking. 


Freiburg im Breisgau GERHARD RITTER 
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LA RUSSIE REVOLUTIONNAIRE: DES EMEUTES DE LA RUSSIE 
AGRAIRE A L’ORGANISATION STALINIENNE, Par Grégoire Alexinsky. 
(Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1947. Pp. 268. 280 fr.) 


In La Russie révolutionnaire, his most recent book, Grégoire Alexinsky has 
made a commendable attempt to give the reader the story of the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement and to trace its roots back to the remote past where, as the 
author rightly believes, it has its origin. If for no other reason, this relatively short 
book is of considerable value to anyone interested in contemporary Russia. In 
demonstrating the motivations for the revolutionary upheavals of the Russian peo- 
ple, he uses facts which are in themselves valid, but his interpretation of these 
facts would not always be accepted by many eminent scholars of Russian history 
living in the United States. His explanation is along conventional lines, and would 
not satisfy the demands of present-day scholarship. 

Some points Mr, Alexinsky seems to overstress, such as a too emphatic denial 
of the original character of the historical experience of the Russian people, and his 
insistence on the complete dependence of modern Russian revolutionaries on 
western European political thinking. There is no doubt that they did borrow a 
great many ideas, but it is equally indubitable that the same ideas underwent 
considerable change while being adapted to Russian conditions. 

These few reservations notwithstanding, there is interesting and useful in- 
formation to be found in the book. Mr. Alexinsky knew Lenin personally, and 
due importence must be given to his evaluation of Lenin’s doctrine of “étatism” 
and of the international character of the Communist revolution. There is an ex- 
cellent chapter analyzing the Soviet state as revealed in its two constitutions .of 
1918 and 1036. The increasing importance of the state and the progressive loss of 
individual rights are made very clear. 

The last part of the book, not so well presented as the earlier chapters, is de- 
voted to the evaluation of the material accomplishments of the Soviet state, the 
evolution of the revolution itself, and the position of the USSR vis-a-vis the rest 
of the world. Being himself an opponent of the Bolsheviks, Mr. Alexinsky naturally 
tries to make a good case against them, thus finding himself in a very large and 
popular company. But even conceding that the Communist revolution took a 
wrong turn and led to results which are disappointing, one cannot help feeling 
that his arguments are the same old ones heard everywhere whose repetition is 
not a substitute for definitive proof. 

In spite of this, and though he has not offered much that is new, Mr. Alexinsky 
has nevertheless presented the course of the Russian revolutionary movement and 
traced its origin in a clear, concise, and cogent manner. To one not familiar with 
the subject, he offers a brief survey of revolutionary Russia that makes easy, pleas- 
ant, and informative reading. 


University of Minnesota GrorcE W. ANDERSON 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF SOVIET RUSSIA, 1929-1941. Volume I, 1929- 
1936. By Max Beloff. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1947. Pp. xii, 261. 
$4.25.) i 
Tue Royal Institute of International Affairs is sponsoring a series of publica- 

tions on Soviet foreign policy from 1917 to 1941: a bibliography of documents, a 

selection of documents, a history of Russian foreign relations from 1917 to 1929, 

and a two-volume “detailed and documented narrative history of Soviet foreign 

policy” from 1929 to 1941. The present volume is the first of the two which will 
treat of the period since 1929. Final judgment must be withheld until the series 
can be seen as a whole. 

To present anything new, either in fact or in interpretation, is not Mr. Beloff's 
purpose. The design is rather to set down in some detail the facts of Russia's 
foreign relations as they are known, and upon them to base an analysis of Soviet 
policy. The result is a handbook which students will find valuable, not only for 
the text itself but as well for the bibliographical references in the footnotes. The 
footnotes seem to be intended not so much to nail down facts as to suggest where 
more detailed treatment may be found. Aside from a strained effort to justify 
British diplomacy after 1933 and a rather softer handling of Poland for her choice 
of German as against Russian friendship than most unbiased writers have man-’ 
aged, Mr. Beloff’s treatment of his subject is dispassionate and impartial. 

A serious weakness is the absence of an essay on the fundamentals of Russia’s 
strategic position, fundamentals whizh remain the same for Bolshevik as for tsarist 
Russia. If there be any great contrast between the approach of the two govern- 
ments to foreign policy, it is the sometimes bungling, often wavering manage- 
ment by Romanov diplomats of foreign relations in the light of those funda- 
mentals, and the single-mindedness with which Bolshevik leaders, particularly 
` since 1933, have followed a nationalist policy determined by those very funda- — 
mentals. A brief restatement of those basic factors applicable to a particular area 
at the opening of the treatment of that area would have given the study a 
cohesion which is noticeably lacking. Many will not accept Mr. Beloff’s position, 
repeated time and again, that political relations between nations determine volume 
of trade between chem. Potemkin’s three-volume Istoriia Diplomatiz (History of 
Diplomacy) mighz profitably have been consulted. 

Balance is maintained in the text by reserving for an appendix detailed treat- 
ment of Russia’s position in inner Asia and the Far East. If the second volume 
continues in the quality of the first, students will have before them a useful tool 
with which to approach the study of Soviet foreign policy. 


London, England Mervin C. Wren 
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Far Eastern History 


JAPAN’S INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN NAVAL POWER, 1897-1917. By 
Outten Jones Clinard. [University of California Publications in History, Vol- 
ume XXXVI.] (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 
1947. Pp. iv, 235. $3.75.) 

Tuts is in effect, an extraordinarily well-documented study of developments 
in the international relations which contributed to the rising tide of conflict be- 
tween the United States and Japan during the two decades from the Sino-Japanese 
War to the entry of the United States into World War I, the period in which 
both the United States and Japan became world powers. Within that period were: 
the “scramble for concessions” in China; construction of the trans-Siberian rail- 
way; annexation by the United States of Hawaii; the Spanish-American War and 
acquisition by the United States of the Philippines and Guam; John Hay’s efforts 
on behalf of the policies of the “open door” and the integrity of China; creation 
in the United States of the Naval Board and elaboration by that board of a “naval 
policy”; conclusion and twice renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance; the Russo- 
Japanese War, subsequent rapprochement between Russia and Japan, and mani- 
festation by both of those countries of utter contempt for the principles and 
policies to which the United States was—had been and still is—committed; objec- 
tion in the United States to Japanese immigration, and objection by Japan co that 
objection, with talk, in 1907 and 1913, of war; attempts by the United States to 
make investments in China, with vetoes by Russia and Japan; annexation by Japan 
of Korea; creation of the Republic of China; formation and frustration of the 
China Consortium; legislation by Congress toward construction of a naval station 
at Pearl Harbor; three years of World War I; official opening of the Panama 
Canal; Japan's “Twenty-one Demands” on China, and a nonrecognition note by 
the United States; further rapprochement between Russia and Japan in terms 
unfavorable to China; driving by Japan of hard bargains with her allies; steady 
increasing by Japan of her armaments. Throughout, between Japan and the 
United States, there were conflicting concepts, aspirations, and courses. Gradually 
it became patent, first to the top personnel in Washington, ultimately to the ma- 
jority in the Congress, that a world in which the rights of peaceful nations, in- 
cluding the United States, were constantly being challenged and frequently 
trampled upon was not safe for an unarmed United States. Then finally came 
legislation, in the summer of 1916: two extremely significant acts, one pledging 
Philippine independence, the other providing for the greatest program of naval 
construction ever contemplated by the United States. Such are the events surveyed. 
From the survey, the conclusion is well drawn: it was the influence of Japan, it 
having been Japan with whom the United States had come into fundamental 
conflict, that had caused the responsible leaders of the United States to recognize 
the need for a powerful navy as “a vital force in the national strategy.” 
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There are supplied ample references, valuable footnotes, a comprehensive 
bibliography, and a good index. 


Washington, D. C. STANLEY K, HorNBEcKk 


AMERICAN-AUSTRALIAN RELATIONS. By Werner Levi, Assistant Professor 
of Political Science, University of Minnesota. (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press. 1947. Pp. 184. $2.75.) 


As the author points out, it is only recently and gradually that Australians have 
come to realize “that the new status within the empire, acquired at Versailles and 
Geneva, burdened the nation with the task of policy-making and therefore with 
responsibility.” In addition, American interests were, for a considerable time, 
oriented towards Europe and the Atlantic, and as late as the 1870’s “the Adminis- 
tration’s views on America’s status in the southern and western Pacific were ahead 
of Congress and public opinion.” Consequently the early history of Australia’s 
relations with America is concerned not so much with policies as with the specific 
reactions of the colonies to the realities of American commercial and naval power. 
On the American side, it is largely the story of the contacts made with the colonies 
by various enterprising Americans ¿nd of their attempts to secure governmental 
recognition of the potentialities of the Southwest Pacific area. 

With this unpromising material Dr. Levi contrives to present a sympathetic 
and shrewd account, considering the problems of these early years from the Austra- 
lian as well as the American point of view. If the early American merchant 
ventures were to form the basis of an important trade relationship, they were also 
to give impetus to colonial requests for a revision of commercial relations within 
the empire. Similarly, in the fear of American naval intentions, during and after 
the War of 1812, is found the origin of one of the continuous elements in Aus- 
. tralian foreign policy—the fear of aggression and the demand for security through 
British or Australian dominion over Australia’s island fringe. Later chapters de- 
scribe attempts to secure the adoption of an “Australian Monroe Doctrine,” early 
British and American reactions to these claims, and the spirited clash at Versailles 
between Wilsonian idealism and the realism of W. M. Hughes. The story is 
brought up to date with an evaluation of the Australia-New Zealand regional 
pact of January, 1944, and a discussion of the question of island bases, 

Concerning the evolution of American policy the argument is not nearly so 
conclusive. After describing the sluggish response of the American government 
to proposals for a Pacific mail service, the importance of American-Australasian 
commercial relations is listed as one of the main arguments of the expansionists. 
Then, in a footnote reference, doubt is cast on the “sincerity” of this argument. 
In fact, although American-Australian trade relations receive their fair share of 
attention, their exact importance in the shaping of policies is not always demon- 
strated. 
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Some of the conclusions about the influence of American political precedents 
on Australian constitutional development in the mid-nineteenth century are also 
unconvincing; in the attempt to attach an undue significance to the separatist 
movement of that period the argument becomes confusing, if not confused. 

However, on the general question of Pacific power-politics in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, Dr. Levi's analysis is skillful and penetrating. 
Especially effective is the investigation of American and Australian policies in 
relation to the rising power of Japan, and of the complications arising from the 
Anglo-Japanese treaty. 

This history is, as the publishers claim, “a timely addition to the literature in 


this field.” 


University of Melbourne L. E. BARAGWANATH 


American History 


THE PURITAN OLIGARCHY: THE FOUNDING OF AMERICAN CIVILI- 
ZATION. By Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. 1947. Pp. xiv, 359. $5.00.) 


THE history of the idea of planning in America, should it ever be written, 
would have to begin with seventeenth century Massachusetts. The Puritan leaders 
who brought the charter of the Bay Colony to the New World deliberately, sys- 
tematically, and shrewdly planned a Bible state where government was to be in 
the hands of church members, and in which the population, grouped into town 
communities, was to be managed, in its moral, social, economic, intellectual, and 
religious life, by right-minded men. For a few years after its inception the scheme 
might be said to have worked successfully. Rifts began to appear by the second 
-generation, and by the third, towards the end of the century, the imposing structure 
was wrecked beyond repair. Massachusetts had ceased by then to be “a plantation 
religious,” and had become “a plantation of trade”; scattered farms had tended to 
supplant towns, which meant a lessening of all kinds of social controls; the edu- 
cational system had fallen into the hands of liberals; immorality had increased 
beyond the power of the synod to check it; rationalist epistemology had slowly 
sapped the reality of the Puritan’s invisible world; and finally the intervention of 
‘England had taken government out of the hands of the church. 

Such, in brief summary, is the thesis which Professor Wertenbaker presents, 
Writing avowedly as a Southerner, disliking both the Puritans and the over- 
emphasis which he feels historians have given them, he has still, within these 
intentional limits, tried to appraise them fairly. He really prefers those who 
rebelled against Puritanism, because they contributed far more than their foes 
to the building of America. He is modest in admitting that some of his imperfectly 
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worked out ideas, such as the one cn the supplanting of towns by farms, might 
stand further investigation. 

Such disarming modesty lures a reviewer to suggest areas where, in line with 
Professor Wertenbaker’s own thesis, his book might have been strengthened. There 
is much about “planned communi-y,” for instance, but little about “planned 
economy,” far less indeed than either the documents or the thesis warrant. More 
on Puritan theology, which is scarcely dealt with, and on the changes it under- 
went, would have been in keeping with the most recent inquiries into the Puritan 
mind and might have added a telling chapter to his argument. Much too little is 
said about the influence of later immigrants, who brought from England ideas 
more rationalistic and more materialistic than any known in the England the 
founding fathers had left. Professor Wertenbaker recognizes of course the im- 
portance of the English backgrounc, devoting a suggestive chapter to manorial 
practices, some of which, incidentally, were not necessarily known in the Eas- 
Anglia from which the Puritans came. Perhaps, had he investigated also the 
changing temper of the mother country as the century wore on, he might have 
found in the transmission to Massachusetts of post-1660 English culture another 
major reason for the failure of the great experiment. 

The value of this book lies in its thesis, and if sometimes that seems logically 
to limp slightly, it is still too good a thesis to dismiss on such grounds, Certainly, 
by Professor Wertenbaker’s own facts, the breach in the Puritan structure was 
not everywhere apparent by the end of the seventeenth century. Not until 1699, 
for example, did Leverett and his liberals gain control of Harvard, and if there 
were other earlier lapses in the educational system, nothing is said about them. 
Only in the eighteenth century did Wren’s influence replace the four-square 
meetinghouse of the Puritans with the graceful soaring spire of Georgian churck 
architecture. Was there no earlier alteration in the significant internal architecture, 
the arrangement of pews, the position of the pulpit and choir? And is it really ar 
aid to the thesis to argue, as the older historians did, that the witchcraft persecu- 
tion was a deliberate cold-blooded effort of the New England clergy to combat 
rationalism by an appeal to the supernatural? It has been maintained, with some 
credibility, that the epistemological bases of Puritan faith could lead, in all integrity, 
to belief in science and witchcraft both. 

Yet these criticisms do not greatly detract from the value of the synthesis, nor 
does the added one that while the outward forms of the Puritan state may have 
been dissolved, the inner core, relentless self-discipline in accordance with the will 
of God, did not. Secularized, stripped of its trappings, the Puritan spirit continued 
to survive. Professor Wertenbaker, with his customary gentleness, might grant 
that. After all, he is the first historian to put together in book form a rounded 
picture of the Bible state in all its aspects, His synthesis carries weight. It cannot 
be disregarded by any future student of our colonial beginnings. 


Newberry Library STANLEY PARGELLIs 
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COLONISTS IN BONDAGE: WHITE SERVITUDE AND CONVICT 
LABOR IN AMERICA 1607-1776. By Abbot Emerson Smith. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press for Institute of Early American History 
and Culture. 1947. Pp. viii, 435. $5.00.) 


CHRONOLOGICALLY, geographically, and topically this work undertakes to give 
a complete picture of the subject. It covers koth the continental and island colonies, 
studies the conditions which led to bondage, follows the servant over the ocean, 
and even studies his success after he attaired freedom. 

It is Dr. Smith's belief that except for mass impulses to emigrate such as caused 
the Puritan movement of the 1630's some external pressure was normally neces- 
sary to prevail upon people to move. In the case of the indentured servants who 
“came essentially as cargoes of merchandise representing a supply of labor” and 
of the redemptioners who “came essentially as emigrants hopefully transporting 
themselves to a new home in America” this stimulus was provided by the emigrant 
agent whose lack of scruples and deviations from truthfulness often caused him 
to be popularly condemned in England as a “spirit” and in Germany as a “Soul. 
seller.” The state, of course, provided the compulsion in the case of political and 
military prisoners, rogues and vagabonds, and convicts, who Dr. Smith finds were 
not merely petty offenders as often believed but felons who the judges thought 
were useless and dangerous in England. 

In discussing the problem of procuring cargoes of these laborers in Britain 
Dr. Smith is at his best. He has diligently studied the archives in Britain and 
has carefully analyzed his data. As he crosses the Atlantic, however, and studies 
the laborer's status in the New World, his research is less extensive and he has 
fewer new facts to offer. 

He has less respect for the indentured servant than most of the scholars who 
have previously studied the subject, He states that while “America was a haven 
for the godly, a refuge for the oppressed, a challenge to the adventurous... it 
was also the last resort of scoundrels” (p. 5). He believes that “in the eyes of con- 
temporaries indentured white servants [as contrasted with redemptioners] were 
much more idle, irresponsible, unhealthy, and immoral than the generality of good 
English laborers” (pp. 287-88) and estimates that about two out of ten servants, 
somewhat more of the redemptioners and many fewer of the convicts succeeded 
in the New World (pp. 298-305). Statistically his conclusion is based upon a mere 
ten-year analysis of the Maryland Land Books (1670-80) and is not supported by 
Professor Wertenbaker’s study of similar Virginia records, Basically it rests upon 
the point of view sadly expressed by the Georgia Trustees that “many of the Poor 
who had been useless in England were inclined to be useless likewise in Georgia.” 

A statistical appendix cites emigration and immigration records, the registra- 
tion of indentures, naval office lists, data concerning convict shipments, land 
warrants, tax returns, census estimates, and governors’ reports, Among other con- 
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clusions Dr. Smith states that, except for the Puritan migrations, not less than one 
half nor more than two thirds of all white immigrants were held in bondage. 

Dr. Smith’s enterprise and courage in supplementing his qualitative analysis 
with quantitative data are to be commended. Unfortunately he has failed to 
analyze fully the ratios and relationships which can be detected and to provide 
a closely knit picture in which each fragment of evidence can be used to correc:, 
supplement, or corroborate conclusions drawn from the others. Thus far he has 
provided the raw material for a statistical picture rather than the picture itsell. 
In view of his wide knowledge of the subject we can only hope that he will under- 
take this additional task. Meanwhile we should render thanks for the very real 
contribution he has already made. 


University of California Lawrence A, Harper 


THE FIRST FRONTIER, By R. V. Coleman. (New York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons. 1948. Pp. xiii, 458. $3.75.) 

Wuen Mr. Coleman, a history-minded publisher, could find no one book in 
his extensive library that “told the inside story of how this country began” ar 
“why the first settlers came, what sort of people they were, how they made their 
livings, how they behaved, what they thought about,” he set himself the task cf 
showing how “all up and down the coast, from Florida to Maine, men and women 
had lived and died . . . and their acts and thoughts had made America what it 
became.” The result is The First Frontier, a handsomely printed book enriched 
by eighty-three illustrations and twenty-seven maps. Beginning with the early 
Spanish explorations, it closes with the establishment of a continuous English 
frontier by the capture of New Amsterdam. 

The author makes no claim to original research, but his some 650 bibliographical 
notes (there is no bibliography) show complete familiarity with all the printed 
material; and although there is little here that is new to the scholar, there is much 
that may be new, and probably startling, to the layman for whom the book was 
written. He may be surprised, for instance, to learn that fishing fleets and fur 
traders were active along the New England coast long before Jamestown and 
Plymouth; that furs and lumber, especially clapboards, were almost the sole 
colonial exports, without which the colonists might have been abandoned by their 
English sponsors, who got so little return for their considerable investments. In 
fact, Mr. Coleman pays far more attention than is customary to the purely specula- 
tive and financial aspects of the early colonial movement. 

This interest leads him to write at considerable length about the various 
' colonial councils and the charters and patents granted by them. The councils them- 
selves so overlapped and at times had such a shadowy existence that their story 
is a confused one at best; it cannot be said that Mr. Coleman has been wholly 
successful in clarifying it. Nor is it easy to follow the fortunes of Mason or of 
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Claiborne or of the various members of the Gorgos family as they dodge in and 
out of the picture, In spite of this, however, the reader gets an impression of 
rivalry; of bustling. activity, of settlements made or attempted, that cannot be 
obtained from textbooks, 

The jacket blurb seems to stress the bizarre and unusual. It is true that the 
story, from Roanoke to New York, is lightened by touches of human interest, many 
of which may be new to the general reader, but Mr. Coleman never loses his 
sense of balance and proportion: the aberrations of our forefathers are used to 
illustrate and humanize the story, they are not the story itself. Mr. Coleman might 
have given a more dramatic account of the treatment of Roger Williams or of the 
winning of the franchise by the freemea of Massachusetts, but the essential facts 
are well presented. The two chapters, “The Tobacco Colonies” and “The Puritan 
Colonies,” devoted largely to the social scene, are particularly to be commended. 

Mr. Coleman has, then, succeeded in his task: the presentation of a well- 
rounded picture of the events of colonial history, and of the “acts and thoughts” 
of the men and women who made that history. He rides no hobbies; he indulges 
in no fine writing. He has written a good book. 


Dartmouth College ArTuur H. Basyz 


AMERICA: IDEAL AND REALITY: THE UNITED STATES OF 1776 IN 
CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN PHILOSOPHY. By W. Stark, Lecturer 
in Social Studies, University of Edinburgh. [International Library of Sociology 
and Social Reconstruction.] (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Com- 
pany. 1947. Pp. viii, 115. ros. 6d.) 


THe volume under review is the third which Dr. Werner Stark has contributed 
to Karl Mannheim’s monumental International Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction. The prospectus of the library lists all three under the heading 
“Philosophical and Social Foundations of Thought.” In his preface (p. vii) Dr. 
Stark declares that the present work was inspired by Saint Simon’s statement that 
he regarded the “early history of the United States as a grand social experiment.” 

In the introduction, which the present reviewer found the most stimulating 
portion of the book, Dr. Stark elaborates his major thesis, which is the tragic 
contrast between the eighteenth century bourgeois ideal, exemplified in the Amer- 
ican experiment, and the reality of modern capitalism. The introduction also 
discusses the optimism of Leibnitz, Voltaire’s pessimism resulting from the im- 
pact of the Lisbon earthquake, and Rousseau’s essentially optimistic reply to 
Voltaire. Four fairly lengthy chapters follow, devoted in turn to the thought of 
Raynal, Mably, Chastellux, and Brissot. Thus the word “European” in the title 
is disappointing, since the philosophers examined in the body of the book are ex- 
clusively French. In studying the four French thinkers the author divides his 
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attention fairly equally between their basic philosophic outlook and their reactions 
to American conditions. A final chapter discusses the conflict of ideals in the United 
States between John Adams, supporting the class state, and John Taylor of Caro- 
line, defending the egalitarian state. 

The work is primarily a studv in the intellectual history of eighteenth century 
France rather than an objective account of American affairs. Rousseau had ex- 
pressed the ideal of an egalitarian “commonwealth of peasants and artisans” 
(p. 10), to which French thinkers saw a reasonably close approximation in the 
United States, Why the author should consistently call such an ideal “bourgeois” 
is not entirely clear, Certainly a more careful distinction should have been made 
between petit and grand bourgeois. It is perhaps pertinent that Brissot, the only 
true petit bourgeois examined, gave the most complete adherence to the ideal 
under discussion. Possibly the chief value of the book to the historian will be the 
convenient summary which it presents of the thought of Raynal, Mably, and 
Chastellux, about whom there is little readily available in English. 


Dartmouth College Joun G. GAZLEY 


HERITAGE OF FREEDOM: THE HISTORY AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE BASIC DOCUMENTS OF AMERICAN LIBERTY. By Frank 
Monaghan, Historical Consultant, American Heritage Foundation. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1947. Pp. 150. Cloth $3.50, paper $2.00.) 


Tuts book was designed “to provide an opportunity for a leisurely and serious 
reading of many of the basic documents of our history.” For each document the 
historical background is summarized by the editor, and these documents form the 
collection that is being exhibited on the Freedom Train, which recently toured 
the United States. It is sponsored by the American Heritage Foundation, and the 
Documents Advisory Committee included Julian P. Boyd, Solon J. Buck, Luther 
H. Evans, A. S. W. Rosenbach, and S. K. Stevens. Materials have been drawn 
from private collections as well as the Library of Congress and the National 
Archives. 

Within the compass of 145 pages, 132 documents (in whole or in part) have 
been included. Forty-seven of these, including Thomas Jefferson’s first draft of 
the Declaration of Independence, the treaty recognizing the independence of the 
United States, and the farewell address of George Washington, comprise the first 
seventy pages, and carry the story down to 1796, although documents prior to that 
` date appear later, For the period 1796-1862, six documents are included: a letter 
of Thomas Jefferson on an honest press (1807), a report of Andrew Jackson on 
the battle of New Orleans (1815), the logbook of the U. S. Frigate Constitution 
for February 8, 1815, an account of the Alton Trials published in 1838, the 
Webster-Ashburton Treaty (1842), and a letter of Louis Kossuth (1852). Docu- 
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ments 84~93 deal with the freedom of the press. The twenty concluding pages are 
given to some thirty documents for the period 1941-45. 

Thirty-four documents (in full or in part) are reproduced in facsimile. These 
include an early fourteenth century manuscript of Magna Carta (from the John 
H. Scheide Library), a contemporary manuscript statement of Nathaniel Bacon's 
Manifesto (from the collections of Colonial Williamsburg and the Institute of 
Early American History and Culture), a title page of the first edition (1644) 
of Roger Williams’ statement on religious freedom (from the Library of Con- 
gress), the original official joint resolution (September 25, 1787) of Congress, 
containing the Bill of Rights (from the National Archives), and the original 
manuscript of “The Star Spangled Banner” (from the Walters Art Gallery). 

If this book comes to the attention of inquiring foreigners, as well it may be- 
cause of the claims made for it, they may find it strange that so much attention is 
given “the beginnings” and so little given to well-known aspects of the nineteenth 
century, when America was more and more identified with democracy. For citi- 
zens who have passed through our schools and who have been repeatedly “ex- ` 
posed” to United States history, most of this collection will seem familiar. It will 
be expected. Perhaps the emphasis upon conflicts leading to war, and upon battles 
and crises in the midst of war, will be less expected. Nationalism as a product of 
conflict is a dominant theme in the concept of freedom presented in this collection. 

What is the reader of the American Historical Review to think of this summary 
of our heritage? So usual is the pattern, and so elementary the presentation of the 
general theme, he will be inclined to dismiss it quickly and go on to “more com- 
plicated arid significant” tasks. He may overlook the fact that this is 202 a book 
of readings on democracy. Yet he knows that freedom in American thought and 
feeling has not been confined to freedom of press and religion, nor freedom from 
tyrants. Much of what we call American liberty has been expressed best in an 
outburst of affirmative action in building a nation of continental proportions. The 
people have wished to act. Much of our concern has been with freedom from 
government. A Freedom Train containing documents representative of the political 
agitation, the economic demands, and the social aspirations of the past century 
would express very vividly what historians include in their concept of freedom 
in America, 

There is a simple explanation for the appearance of the Freedom Train in 1948. 
It represents a living interest in our past as a free people, and it is a sign of our 
belief that an alert social intelligence will draw accurately from the past in its 
effort to construct an acceptable future. The existence of the Freedom Train is 
in itself an achievement of unusual significance. This collection of documents is a 
permanent record of that achievement. Ably edited and very effectively presented 
by the Princeton University Press, this volume deserves a place in' the literature 
of the Heritage of Freedom. 

Yet this contemplation of the record emphasizes with renewed vigor our over- 
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whelming interest in what we are to do with it. Speaking before the Tammany 
Society in New York City on the Fourth of July, 1926, and referring to the Declara- 
tion of Independence as being “in a glass case down in Washington,” Alfred E. 
Smith said, “You can't lock up liberty in a safe.” So, too, we know we cannot 
confine American freedom to a collection of documents on the Freedom Train. 
It is fortunate for us that the spirit of our people has been untrammeled. We 
have been free—to the extent that we have been free—in the sense that we accepted 
the responsibilities of freedom. 


Stanford University Encar EUGENE ROBINSON 


AMERICAN OVERTURE: JEWISH RIGHTS IN COLONIAL TIMES. By 
Abram Vossen Goodman. (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 
ica. 1947. Pp, xiv, 265. $3.00.) 


Tne Jew’s achievement of citizenship status in the American colonies was the 
initial step in his march toward world emancipation, and therefore the struggles 
of America’s early Jews to this end, have, in a real sense, a world-wide significance. 
Expelled from England in the reign of Edward I, the Jews were not permitted 
to set foot on English soil until Charles II came to the throne in 1660, Their 
achievement of legal status was more rapid in the colonies than in the mother 
country, and the purpose of this scholarly and well-documented volume is to tell 
the story of their climb toward citizenship in each of the thirteen colonies. 

Strange as it may seem in the light of what we know of Puritan intolerance, 
the Jews were not harshly treated in colonial New England and were never con- 
sidered public enemies there, as were the Roman Catholics and the Quakers. By 
the end of the seventeenth century there were Jews resident in New England, 
where we find them testifying in court and even elected to office. Judah Monis, a 
Jew, was granted an honorary M.A. at Harvard College in 1720 on the strength 
of a new Hebrew grammar he was projecting. A short time later he was appointed 
an instructor of Hebrew, though by this time he had embraced Christianity. He 
later married a lady of Puritan stock and when he died left most of his estate as 
_ a fund for the relief of clergymen’s widows, which is now administered by the 
Unitarians. 

Jews appeared in the colony of New York in the Dutch period and by the 
end of the seventeenth century composed about two per cent of the population. 
The New York Jews were the first to establish a synagogue, which was in existence 
by 1700 and still continues under the original name, Shearith Israel (“the Remnant 
of Israel”). Under British rule the New York Jews were permitted to become 
naturalized citizens and were granted fair treatment in the courts. In Philadelphia 
several wealthy Jews were admitted into the highest social circles and Jewish boys 
were in attendance at the academy and later in the College of Philadelphia. 

Of all the colonies South Carolina had the most uniformly favorable record in 
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the treatment of Jews. It was the first community in the modern world to grant 
the Jews the right to vote, and it was also the first where a Jew was elected to high 
office by his Christian neighbors. The settlement of Georgia has an interesting 
Jewish sidelight. With intentions similar to Christian philanthropy, a group of 
wealthy English Jews attempted to secure the admission of certain destitute Polish 
and German Jews who had fled to England, and, when the request was denied 
by the trustees, proceeded to smuggle forty-three of them into the colony. John 
Wesley in his Journal (April 4, 1737) has this good word to say for some of his 
Jewish neighbors in Georgia. “I began learning Spanish in order to converse with 
my Jewish parishioners, some of whore. seem nearer the mind that was in Christ 
than many of those-who call him Lord.” 

Though there were never more than a thousand Jews at any one time in the 
thirteen colonies, their presence was a teal contributing factor in helping to shape 
the American doctrine that religion is a personal concern and that a man’s religious 
loyalties need not conflict with his duties as a citizen. 


University of Chicago ` WimLiam W. SWEET 


THE HISTORY AND PRESENT STATE OF VIRGINIA. By Robert Beverley. 
Edited with an Introduction by Lows B. Wright. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press for Institute of Early American History and Culture, 
Williamsburg. 1947. Pp. xxxv, 366. $4.00.) 


Tue Institute of Early American History and Culture at Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, merits the thanks of all those interested in the formative years of our nation 
for the republication of Beverley’s The History and Present State of Virginia. This 
book, published in London in 1705, was the first history of the colony of Virginia 
written by a native Virginian and it covered the first century of the life and activi- 
ties of the colonists in the Old Dominion. The original edition is a collector’s item 
and has been available to few students except in large libraries. 

A biographer of Beverley has characterized the book as one marked with “tonic 
originality, shrewd observation, and humorous comments upon the foibles of the 
Southern planter.” This is an apt characterization and Beverley’s history remains 
a landmark in the historiography of the early colonial period. His style is remark- 
ably modern and might easily have bezn written two hundred years later. As far 
as practicable the original text has been reprinted faithfully and the type form 
reflects that used in 1705. One reading the book today cannot-fail to be impressed 
with the clarity of the author’s style, the wealth of knowledge of conditions he 
possessed, and the soundness and fairness of his treatment. 

Robert Beverley was born in 1673, the son of an English Cavalier who came 
to Virginia in 1663. In accordance witk the practice of the Virginia gentry, he was 
sent to England for his education, acd on his return he began his career as a 
public servant. In due season he was elected clerk of the general assembly and 
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later served as a burgess for Jamestown in that assembly. While in England on 
business in 1703-1705, he had occasion to read the manuscript of Oldmixon's 
British Empire in America and, because of his dissatisfaction with the author's 
treatment of Virginia affairs, he entered on the preparation of his own account. 

Beverley's narrative comprises four books. The first is concerned with the 
history of the settlement of the colony in 1607, its growth and developmen:, and 
its government during the first century. The second gives a detailed treatment of 
its natural resources and its trade with the mother country and the other settle- 
ments in America, The third, perhaps the most interesting, describes the Indians 
with whom the Virginians came in contact, their religion, laws, and customs. The 
fourth is devoted to a searching analysis of “the present state of the Country, as to 
the polity of the Government, and the Improvements of the Land.” 

The editorial work has been done in that careful, precise, scholarly fashion. 
historians have come to expect from Louis B. Wright, formerly of the Henry E. 
Huntington Library, now director of the Folger Shakespeare Library in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Wright's introduction contributes a very valuable addition to our 
knowledge of Beverley and his history. It adds immeasurably to the value of this 
republication for historical scholars and for others interested in the early years of 
the English people on this continent. The University of North Caroline Press 
deserves praise for the fine appearance of the book. 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College THEODORE H. Jack 


VIRGINIA’S MOTHER CHURCH AND THE POLITICAL CONDITIONS 
UNDER WHICH IT GREW: AN INTERPRETATION OF THE 
RECORDS OF THE COLONY OF VIRGINIA AND OF THE ANGLI- 
CAN CHURCH OF THAT COLONY, 1607-1727. By George MacLaren 
Brydon, D.D., Historiographer of the Diocese of Virginia. (Richmond: Vir- 
ginia Historical Society. 1947. Pp. xxii, 571. $7.50.) 

Tuts is the first of a series of three volumes on the history of the Anglican 
Church and its successor the Episcopal Church in Virginia. The first volume, 
now issued, covers the period of 1607 to 1727; the second volume will carry the 
account from 1727 to the death of Bishop Madison in 1812; and the third volume 
will bring events from 1812 to the present time. It is well known that we have no 
full account based upon the new information found in publications of the past 
sixty years. The two volumes by Bishop William Meade published in r857 have 
been accepted as the final word on the subject, although the bishop wrote at a 
time when few official records of England and of Virginia were at hand; he did 
have the advantage of using Dr. Thomas L. Hawks’s volume published in 1837. 
Dr. Brydon estimates he has had access to ten times the number of records those 
two authors used. By using the data from Dr. Kingsbury’s Records of the Vir- 
ginia Company, Dr. Brydon offers us the best narrative of the church in the com- 
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pany period, 1607 to 1624, that we have; he clearly shows there was a sincere 
effort at that time to expand, to improve, and to supervise the churches. The 
turbulent political and religious conditions in England from 1625 to 1689 were 
bound to have a disastrous effect in Virginia. In that period there never was a 
cordial and consistent co-operation of the governing authorities in England with 
the churches in Virginia, Throughout the volume the author calls attention to 
the absence, which he considers deplorable, of a presiding and authoritative local 
head, or bishop. “The very great difficulty of the Church throughout the whole 
Colonial period was that it existed as simply a group of separate parishes with no 
center of life and unity above them around which a corporate life could grow” 
(p. 320). Some customs contrary to the canons of the church as accepted in Eng- 
land were bound to grow up in a new, sparsely settled country; and among them 
was the insistence by the vestries of the right of presentation of their ministers 
and their refusal to induct them, preferring to employ them by the year. The 
author enlarges upon this as an indication of an independent spirit which was one 
of the factors in developing a desire for independence in the period of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Since the affairs of an established church cannot be discussed 
apart from the accompanying political events, the author blends the two most 
skillfully, and for this reason the reviewer is of the opinion that the volume will 
appeal to the general reader as well as to the specialist in church history. Some 
of the subjects to which rather full attention is given are: the development of the 
ancient boroughs, the particular plantations, the parishes, and the counties; the 
effects of the toleration act; the beneficent influence of Henry Compton, bishop of 
London; the two missionary societies, S.P.G, and S.P.C.K.; James Blair as presi- 
dent of the college and commissary, especially his unfortunate attempt to set up 
ecclesiastical courts, his espousal of the use of quit rents for the salaries of the 
clergy, his insistence in Nicholson’s time upon induction of ministers, and his 
reversal of that stand under Spotswood; the uncertainty of the authority of the 
commissary under different bishops of London; the serious effect upon the poorer 
classes of a money system adopted primarily for the convenience of the mother 
country; the maintenance of a high cultural level in the colony through the 
preaching and teaching of schoolmasters and tutors of a ministry educated in the 
English and Scottish universities, The author has striven to present an impartial 
and balanced view, and has supported it with abundant notes and references; he 
has succeeded in showing that the opinion generally held of the church as alto- 
gether weak and ineffective must be revised. With this just and fair picture of 
the religious life of 1607 to 1727, the reader is left with a much more favorable 
impression of the clergy than he could get previously. The appendixes (pp. 411- 
538) provide the reader with some of the documents which the author has freely 
used in his book. 


Williamsburg, Virginia E. G. Swem 
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THE GREAT REHEARSAL: THE STORY OF THE MAKING AND 
RATIFYING OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Carl Van Doren. (New York: Viking Press. 1948. Pp. xii, 336. $3.75.) 


Tuts book is not written for and is unlikely to be consulted by the student , 
of history or of the American Constitution. Rather, its apparent aim is to famil- 
larize the layman, in a pleasant but somewhat sketchy way, with the general 
proceedings and aims of the federal convention of 1787. It will not add to the 
well-deserved reputation which Dr. Van Doren has already achieved as a his- 
torian; but by reason of the wide distribution, which will be assured by its choice 
as a Book-of-the-Month Club selection, and by reason of the favorable though 
somewhat indiscriminating reviews which it has received, its aim will be suc- 
cessfully furthered. 

It does not pretend to be a full or adequate account of the making af the 
Constitution or of its adoption by the states. Indeed, such an account could not 
be given in a volume of so limited a size. For, out of 320 pages, only 175 are 
devoted to the convention itself; 58 are devoted to views expressed and proceed- 
ings taken subsequently in the state conventions; 12 pages give a description of 
the celebration of the adoption of the Constitution in various cities (pages which 
might well have been devoted to some more important subject); and 78 pages 
consist of an appendix containing the text of the Articles of Confederation and 
of various drafts of proposals for a Constitution. 

In the account of the convention itself, rather undue emphasis is placed upon 
what is termed “The Federal Compromise,” by which it was agreed that the 
House should be elected by the voters in the states, and the Senate be given two 
members from each state. A more complete conception of the nature of the per- 
formance of its task by the convention could have been obtained by the reader 
if more space had been given to the other great compromises which were equally 
important in securing final agreement on the document—compromises made neces- 
sary by divisions not merely between the small and the large states, but also 
between the northern and southern states, also between those individuals who 
held opposing economic views as well as between individuals holding more 
narrow state rights views as contrasted with those of the more patriotic and the 
more nationalist views of men who wanted a strong government which could 
maintain itself against foreign and domestic opposition and interference. 

It might be wished that Dr. Van Doren could have taken the opportunity to 
point out a sorely needed caution to laymen, congressmen, platform speakers, and 
‘ newspaper writers—that it is highly misleading to quote the view of any one 
member on a given subject, without at the same time pointing out that the view 
so expressed was frequently only held with reference to the form of draft of the 
Constitution to which the conventicn had at that stage agreed, and that at a later 
stage the view was modified. For instance, when a view was stated or a vote 
taken as to the election or the power of the executive, its significance frequently 
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depended on whether or not it had been decided by the convention at that time 
that the President was to be elected by the legislature. 

The present reviewer is not reconciled to the choice of the title—“The Great 
Rehearsal”—for the arguments and final results of the convention seem to have 
very little bearing on the modern problem of a future world government. Dr. 
Van Doren seems to have overemphasized the decisions of the convention as: 
paralleling the present world situation. The then conditions were little similar. 
In the first place, the most potent fact in 1787 was that the thirteen states had 
already for many years possessed a certain form of union—the like of which does 
not now exist between the various separate countries in Europe. If anything can 
properly be termed “The Great Rehearsal,” it was the existence in 1787 of the 
Articles of Confederation, rather than the Constitution. In the second place, while 
there was in 1787 a slight difference in language between the several states (as in 
parts of Pennsylvania and elsewhere where the German language was used), the 
language in common use by all the states was the English language. In general 
also, there was little state-wide difference of religion. Economic differences, of 
course, prevailed, but in no rea‘ly fundamental way. The four states of the South 
differed in such interests from New England but not so seriously as to make 
union impossible. But the most fundamental uniting fact was that all the states 
had a basic conception of law, resulting from their having been governed for 
150 years by British common law ideas. As has been well said by Orville Prescott 
in the New York Times of January 19, 194€: “All appeals to the example of 1787 
are inclinec to overlook the elementary fact that the thirteen original States shared 
a common heritage of recent allegiance to one central authority, of language, reli- 
gion, political and even of moral concepts. They all were affiliated parts of the 
same civilization. None of these factors, which smoothed the way for the Amer- 
ican Union, is common to such nations as China, Russia, Pakistan, the United 
States and Ethiopia.” 


Washington, D. C. . CHARLES WARREN 


TOTAL WAR AND THE CONSTITUTION. Five lectures delivered on the 
William W. Cook Foundation at the University of Michigan, March, 1946, 
by Edward S. Corwin. With an Introduction by E. Blythe Stason, Dean, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Law School. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1947. Pp. xiii, 
182, vi. $2.50.) 

LIONS UNDER THE THRONE: A STUDY OF THE SUPREME COURT 
OF THE UNITED STATES ADDRESSED PARTICULARLY TO THOSE 
LAYMEN WHO KNOW MORE CONSTITUTIONAL LAW THAN 
THEY THINK THEY DO, AND TO THOSE LAWYERS WHO KNOW 
LESS. By Charles P. Curtis, Jr. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1947. 
Pp. xvili, 368. $3.50.) 
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Total War and the Constitution, built on an adequate and sound historical 
basis, begins with an examination of the period preparatory for war. It continues 
with analyses of the impact of war on the national government and on constitu- 
tional rights and concludes with a discussion of the Constitution vis-à-vis the 
United Nations. Superbly intermingled with the old question of how to fight a 
constitutional war is the equally old question of how to wage a constitutional 
peace. The provocative intermingling of these questions is Professor Corwin’s 
major contribution to this field of contemporary literature. i 

Throughout the book, the emphasis is upon the powers, role, and function of 
the chief executive. Professor Corwin is at his best when discussing the presi- 
dency. It could be argued, however, that in this study he is unequaled in causticity 

when probing into the late Presidents incumbency. Post-Rooseveltian quidnuncs, 
- for example, will be delighted to fird Warren Harding's return to normalcy used 
to emphasize the conclusion that after World War II there was nothing normal 
to return to. | 

Some readers may think the author's point of view is starkly revealed with 
his assertion that Roosevelt's stetement: “When the war is won, the powers under 
which I act automatically revert to the people” bears a strong family resemblance 
to the leadership principle against which the war was supposedly being fought. 
On the other hand, however, Professor Corwin quotes with approval Ecmund 
Burke's statement: “When men act in concert, liberty is power.” Others may 
question the conclusion that the president's role in formulating legislation for 
congressional consideration cannot reasonably be expected ever to become less than 
it was during the recent war because its need in peacetime is conceivably even 
greater, inasmuch as the results sought are so much more diversified and complex. 

In short, this is a provocative book. It is, moreover, a highly skilled, smoothly 
polished, thoroughly professional study. None will read it without profit. 

Lions under the Throne, analytical in approach, deals primarily with recent 
developments of the United States Supreme Court. Mr. Curtis is deeply con- 
cerned with the American doctrine of judicial supremacy. It is in terms of the 
United States Supreme Court and the doctrine of judicial supremacy that he dis- 
cusses “The Old Court and the New Deal,” “A New Court,” “Federalism,” 
“Delegated Judicial Legislation,” and “Personal Liberties.” Apparently his pre- 
occupation with the national court leads him into the common error of virtually 
ignoring intrastate developments. He states, for example, that the doctrine of 
judicial supremacy was not born until after the Civil War although “conceived 
in 1803 and having survived a near abortion in 1854 [sic].” ` 

The title is attractive. It would seem the author thinks the relation of the 
United States Supreme Court to the New Deal was similar to the relation of the 
English courts to the government of James I. Now, as historians, we have recently 
been informed that Andrew Jackson was a great president because his incumbency 
preceded Franklin Delano Roosevelts. Can it be that James I was a great king 
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because his struggle with the courts preceded by three hundred years and more 
President Roosevelt's court plan? In any case, the author thinks the United States 
Supreme Court should be: “Sub Deo et Lege. Right. But sub Republica, too. 
The Court’s allegiance is triple not dual.” 

In other words, this book will prokably appear to liberal dilettanti as an ex- _ 
cellent causerie from which to lift much of the stuffing appropriate for smart 
conversation tinged with pragmatism. It is very evident, however, that although 
the author inveighs against the idolatry of the Supreme Court, he does so with 
the loving care of an iconodule and not with the smashing vigor of an iconoclast. 


University af Michigan WiLLiam R. LEsLIE 


LEWIS AND CLARK, PARTNERS IN DISCOVERY. By John Bakeless. (New 
York; William Morrow and Company. 1947. Pp. xii, 498. $5.00.) 


Coronet Bakeless attended Carlisle Indian Industrial School, was graduated 
from Williams College, and received his Ph.D. degree in English from Harvard 
University, He is a veteran of doth world wars, was a general staff officer in G2 
from 1940 to 1944 and served in various other capacities in Europe until 1946. His 
research for the writing of this book was begun in 1939, was interrupted by the 
war, and the work was carried to completion after 1946, when the author was the 
recipient of a Guggenheim Fellowship. which enabled him to travel widely in 
search of materials. The thoroughness and extent of his search are clearly revealed 
by six pages crowded with the names of persons to whom he acknowledges his 
indebtedness for assistance in numerous libraries and repositories, and their aid 
in tracking down information on obscure points. 

The boak is described on the jacket as “the first and authoritative biography of 
the two explorers” and there is no real reason to object to this statement. Approxi- 
mately two fifths of the book is devoted to the careers of the two leaders before and 
after their great expedition, and incorporates considerable information not included - 
in any previous biography. | 

The heart of the book, naturally, is the account of the expedition. While the 
general reader might consider this just another narrative of a story that has often 
been told, a detailed comparison with other accounts would bring to light much 
material that has hitherto been unused or even unknown, Whether this new mate- 
rial adds much that is significant depends on the reader’s point of view, As might 
be expected, Colonel Bakeless gives considerable attention to episodes involving 
military discipline. He identifies the sites of some camps, but neglects to do so in 
other cases, which may disappoint some readers. He rejects the usual spelling, 
Sacajawea, for the name of the Indian woman, and uses Sacagawea, for which of 
course there is equally good authority; and he definitely minimizes her significance 
as a member of the expedition and makes only a few references to her. 

An especially interesting and well-balanced chapter is that in which the author 
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discusses the much debated subject of the cause of Meriwether Lewis’ death in 
1809. He presents the evidence for both suicide and murder impartially, but it 
is clear that he leans to the murder theory, although he does not attempt to identify 
the murderer, 

The book is written in a style that is clear and readable. Occasionally, however, 
the author runs ahead of his story and introduces persons or events that are not 
identified and explained until later, a practice which may at times cause temporary 
annoyance to the reader. His citaticns to sources are grouped together at the end 
of the book, and although the method of citation is somewhat unusual, the reader 
can readily refer to the sources. There are several instances, however, in which the 
student fails to find references to sources of information which he might desire to 
know. The book is remarkably free from typographical errors, and errors of fact 
or misleading statements are very few and found mainly in passages dealing with 
general history. For instance, the general reader might get an erroneous idea of 
Jefferson’s desire to purchase “a part of Louisiana” and from the statement that 
Livingston was authorized to offer $2,000,000 for it, The territory of Orleans is 
called the territory of New Orleans. There are a few other minor misstatements, 
but these in no important degree detract from the value and authenticity of the 
book as a whole. . 


University of Oregon Dan E. CLARK 


AMERICAN DREAMS: A STUDY OF AMERICAN UTOPIAS. By Vernon 
Louis Parrington, Jr. [Brown University Studies, Volume XI; Americana 
Series, No. 2.] (Providence: Brown University. 1947. Pp. 234. $4.00.) 


Tue title of this book is a little misleading, for it is not at all a study of the 
various utopian communities—religious or socialistic or both—which form so 
interesting a part of American social history. It is, rather, an account of the utopian 
literature published or at least widely read in America from colonial days to the 
present time with especial emphasis upon the utopian novel. The author states 
that the initial impetus for the study was the unfinished third volume of his 
father’s Main Currents of American Thought, in which only the work of Edward 
Bellamy had been considered in a section designed to cover the “Quest for Utopia.” 

The main part of this book deals with the numerous utopian novels of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, many of them inspired by or patterned upon 
Bellamy. About fifty pages.at the beginning are given to brief mention of earlier 
efforts, from John Eliot’s Christian Commonwealth (1659) to Hawthorne’s Blithe- 
dale Romance (1852). A slightly shorter section at the end of the book provides 
some space for the muckrakers and for a few utopian or “escape” novels of the 
twentieth century, with brief discussion of the novel of practical reform by legis- 
lative action, Philip Dru by Edward M. House, of James Hilton’s Lost Horizon, 
and of Austin Tappan Wright's long and well-written Islandia, which missed 
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the popularity it merited by being published in 1942 when the war prevented di- 
gression into Utopia, 

In this survey of about three centuries of American dreams every device of the 
architects of Utopia is recorded. James Clopper in 1819 discovered and settled a 
“Great Southern Continent,” George Tucker in 1827 located his Utopia on the 
moon, using a device popular with English writers of an earlier period, and James 
Fenimore Cooper chose a volcanic Pacific island for The Crater. Other authors 
traveled to Mars, Atlantis, Africa, or Islandia, sailing seas and airways yet un- 
charted and using means of transportation that are as realistic as those of Super- 
man. Men of the author's generation, drugged, stunned, and even “quick frozen” 
were—after Bellamy—roused to observation, instruction, and often conversion in 
a later century and a civilization where social justice had been achieved by startling 
and interesting reforms. A few authors were content to place their characters in 
contemporary America and to envisage them willing to follow “In His Steps.” 

Amidst all of this diversity Mr. Parrington finds some common factors, and 
his brief chapters of analysis and summary are valuable. Men have a right to work 
and to enjoy the fruits of their labor, they should not have the power to in‘ure or 
oppress each other, work itself is a positive good, and men unfettered and edu- 
cated will realize that fact and be glad to work well for the benefits accruing to 
such labor in a utopia. Progress, scientific achievement, perfectibility, desire for 
co-operation, and above all the power of the majority to legislate itself into Utopia, 
when it is aroused and instructed to that end, are all recognized as parts of the 
American dream. 

Each utopian novel is, furthermore, an expression in that form of whatever 
is current in the field of American political and economic thought—bimetallism, 
income tax, single tax, referendum and recall, even the direct election of president 
and senators, are all reflected in the achieved reforms of the utopian state. In the 
same way, in Utopia are realized all of the scientific and mechanical ideas as yet 
just blueprints in the world of the author. Utopia claims the good and rejects the 
evil of man’s achievements and is based on the asstimption that man is capable of 
perfecting his institutions. And yet, even in the writings on Utopia, this optimism 
is tempered by a little of the skepticism with which Americans have regarded their 
own dreams. 

Mr. Parrington has provided a convenient digest of these many schemes for 
the betterment of the human race—the bibliographical list itself is very valuable 
—and at the same time he has shown scmething of the turmoil, instability, and 
social unrest which lay back of these confused but idealistic utopian plans. One 
must confess, however, that there is still no complete explanation for the “amazing 
success” of even the most popular of such books, Bellamy’s Looking Backward and 
Charles M. Sheldon’s In His Steps, of which some twenty-four million copies 
appear to have been sold! Mr. Parrington considers about forty volumes in the 
period between these two “best-sellers,” but tke question as to why they sold is not 
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answered in his final summary: “These utopians weren’t always clear thinkers, but 
they did make an efort to understand their world and to re-examine it in terms of 
the new economics. And although they wrote fiction, some of the ideas which they 
suggested have had a continuing influence on American history” (pp. 180-81). 


University of Minnesota ALICE FELT TYLER 


PRELUDE TO THE KINGDOM: MORMON DESERT CONQUEST: A 
CHAPTER IN AMERICAN COOPERATIVE EXPERIENCE. By Gustive 
O. Larson. (Francestown, N. H.: Marshall Jones Company. 1947. Pp. xiv, 
327. $3.50.) ; 

Tuts book reflects both the virtues and limitations usually inherent in the 
orthodox church member’s interpretation of Mormon history. The virtue is in its 
comprehensiveness, for few non-Mormons would find the fortitude to unravel so 
much of the story of economic co-operation among the Mormons. The book begins 
with an account of the “Law of Consecration,” the communal order set up by 
Joseph Smith in Missouri, and continues through the perennially dramatic story of 
the Mormon exodus from Illinois to Utah. It provides a particularly thorough ac- 
count of the Perpetual Emigrating Fund, which was so successful in bringing to 
Utah thousands o= improvident converts, first from the misery of the Iowa en- 
campments and later from the missions in Europe. It describes in detail the indus- 
trial and mercantile Mormon co-operatives in the Great Basin—iron, cotton, sugaz, 
and retail merchandising—with a brief account of their disintegration or their 
transformation into conventional joint-stock enterprises. A concluding chapter 
sketches the modern Mormon Welfare Plan. 

The best chapters are in the middle of the book, where the footnotes reveal 
considerable research into primary documents. Here is the first adequate study 
of the extent of Mormon missionary success in Europe in the nineteenth century, 
and of the complicated machinery which brought the converts from Europe to the 
Rocky Mountains and with a minimum of economic waste made of them pro- 
ductive citizens, 

Mr. Larson is weakest where he describes the communistic experiments of 
Joseph Smith; this is holy ground, and he is content to skip over it as lightly as 
possible for fear of desecration. Like the earlier Mormon historians, from whom 
he draws almost all of his material on this period, he refuses to see that Mormon 
communism grew directly out of the social milieu, which was agog over the com- 
munal experiments of Robert Owen, and to a lesser extent, those of the Shakers, 
Rappites, and other religious sects. He ignores the fact that Joseph Smith himself 
renounced his own communism, first by significantly altering his “revelation” on 
the subject, and then by replacing it altogether with a new “law of tithing.” 

It is his emphasis on the uniqueness of Mormon co-operation, and his implica- 
tion that the experiments sprang irto being and flowered chiefly because of divine 
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grace, that marks the bias of the book. Mr. Larson suffers from the inability of 
orthodox Mormon historians to fit the Mormon story within the history of the 
period. He sees the church as a great power radiating light, goodness, and truth, 
but never absorbing anything—either for good or ill—from the outside world. His 
story, therefore, is necessarily one-sided, Zion's Cooperative Mercantile Institution, 
he says, was founded chiefly in defense against “the rapacity of the gentile trade”; 
actually he would not have to go outside Mormon source materials to discover that 
it was also an attempt to squeeze the gentile businessman out of Utah territory 
altogether, The motives for Mormon economic co-operation more often stemmed 
from economic pressures or aspirations than, as Mr. Larson is persuaded, from 
moral or spiritual exaltation. 


>- New Haven, Connecticut Fawn M. Bropre 


THE FOUNDING OF AN EMPIRE: THE EXPLORATION AND COLONI- 
ZATION OF UTAH, 1776-1856. By Leland Hargrave Creer, Professor of 
American History, University of Utah. (Salt Lake City: Bookcraft. 1947. 
Pp. xv, 454. $5.00.) 

THE scope of this volume is defined in its subtitle. The first of its two parts 
deals with the exploration and‘ survey of the region which was to become the 
state of Utah, and the second treats of the Mormons who colonized it. 

The first white men known to have visited the Great Basin were the Franciscan 
friar, Father Escalante, and his party, who explored the area in 1776. They were 
followed by Spanish slave traders, fur traders and trappers, federal explorers and 
surveyors, and emigrants on their way to Oregon and California. Professor Creer 
devotes a chapter to each of these non-Mormon groups, quoting extensively from 
Escalante’s journal and Fremont’s report, and adds an interesting chapter on early 
Utah forts. He does not offer much new information on the Great Basin, one of 
his avowed objectives being to present a synthesis of the factual history of early 
Utah. In spite of a prefatory statement regarding the importance of the explorers 
and mountain men, this reviewer feels that the space allotted to their activities is 
disproportionate to that devoted to the more lasting contributions of the Mormon 
colonizers. There are four preliminary chapters in Part IT retelling the beginnings 
of Mormonism and describing the well-known trek to the Great Basin. The treat- 
ment of the Mormon empire in Utah is compressed into the two concluding 
chapters of the book, One of these chapters describes the organization and political 
history of the short-lived state of Deseret, and the other pictures life in the Salt 
Lake Valley during the middle of the nineteenth century, In this brief treatment 
certain important phases of Mormon life have been ignored, as for example the 
intense activity involved in “gathering” converts from abroad to people the king- 
dom of God. 

Professor Creer has made considerable use of the archives of the Mormon 
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Church, federal publications, and material in the Bancroft Library. Parts of chap- 
ters vir and xu, relating to the early history of Mormonism and the state of Des- 
eret, are taken from his study Utah and the Nation (Seattle, 1929), and the part 
of chapter xim dealing with education appeared in the Relief Society Magazine 
(July, 1942). 

Although The Founding of an Empire is apparently the product of consider- 
able research and is amply documented, it bears evidences of hasty writing. The 
most obvious example of this is the following: “The start was made from fanta 
Fe... on July 29, 1776, just five days after the birth of American Independency 
. . ” (p. 4). Quotations are not reproduced exactly in some instances, and there 
are innumerable typographical errors. There is an unexplained discrepancy be- 
tween the population figure of 75,000 for 1858, on page 363, and that of 40,009 for 
1860, on page 339. The actual population is uncertain because of a conflict between 
the Mormons and the gentile census takers. 

The book includes an excellent index and maps, four appendixes, and aa ex- 
tensive bibliography—even twentieth century poetry and fiction are included. 


Washington, D. C. M. HAMLIN CANNON 


THE MOLDING OF AMERICAN BANKING: MEN AND IDEAS. Part I, 
1781-1840, By Fritz Redlich. [History of American Business Leaders, Vol. 11.] 
(New York: Hafner Publishing Company. 1947. Pp. ix, 334. $5.00.) 


‘Tue author of this study has been interested, through some fifteen years, in 
the personal element in economic development, and has prepared three books in 
the field, all of which have appeared in lithoprint form. His Essays in American 
Economic History: Eric Bollman and Studies in Banking came out in 1944. The 
first of his business leader studies was Theory: Iron and Steel: Iron Ore Mining 
(1940). The second study in that series is projected to appear in two parts, of 
which The Molding of American Banking is Part I. Part II is in preparation, but 
work on the series beyond that point will not be forthcoming, because the author’s 
interest has shifted to a related field. 

' This book contains little that is new in the factual field, for the author is 
primarily concerned with interpretative synthesis; therefore this review is con- 
cerned with the interpretation. The basis of Mr. Redlich’s thinking is explained in 
the appendix to his Essays in American Economic History. He rejects determinism 
and blind, anonymous forces in history, disbelieving in any economic laws, static 
or dynamic. But he does not accept the “great man” theory in extreme form. 
Rather, he recognizes human bzings as the determinants of the course of his:ory, 
and ideas as the driving force back of their actions. 

His view has broadened with his writing. In his volume on leaders in mining, 
he discussed at length the theory of the entrepreneur and focused his attantion 
upon him; but when he explored bankers he found their trade so much influenced : 
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by state and national governments and by conditions in the social structure that 
he had tc expand the types of persons he would integrate in his narrative. So, 
he here includes with banking leaders men in public life and originators of ideas, 
insofar as they influenced banking development. This inclusion distinguishes his 
scope from that of Miller’s general history of banking ideas, Redlich notes also 
that ideas are usually no longer new by the time they have propulsive force; like 
Fetter and Rathenau he realizes that economic doctrines appear and reappear in 
changing settings. 

The contribution made by leaders grows from the circulation of thought among 
them, and consists of such alteration in the existing setup as is permitted by the 
range of possibilities, with creative men building upon their predecessors ad in- 
. finitum. In sum, Redlich sees economic development as the work of individuals 
who themselves are social products working through the milieu; the individual 
and social process are of equal influence in economic development. This being 
his approach, Redlich has aimed to advance the understanding of banking as a 
social reality, rather than to contribute much new information of a factual char- 
acter. Understanding requires of the historian, he says, (1) seeing an event in its 
contemporaneous setting, and (2) placing it rightly in perspective; only thus can 
historians learn the origin and influence of significant factors. 

The 230 pages of text are armored with seventy-three additional pages of notes 
and thirty of bibliography, the latter secondary where referring to statements of 
fact, primary on the interpretative side. Writers in the general field of American 
history are probably more familiar with this type of approach than Mr. Redlich's 
preachmen:s would imply that he realizes. His interpretative synthesis is not 
without interest, however, and merits wider circulation than the medium of its 
publication is likely to bring it. 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania JEANNETTE P. Nicuots 


STEVENS THOMSON MASON, MISUNDERSTOOD PATRIOT. By Kent 
Sagenderph. (New York: E. P. Dutton end Company. 1947. Pp. 447. $4.75.) 


Stevens Thomson Mason (1811-1843), a scion of the Virginia family of that 
name, was the most conspicuous figure in the transition from territorial to state 
-government in Michigan, In 1830, when he was only nineteen years of age, he 
was appointed secretary of the territory by President Jackson in succession to his 
father. Despite the widespread indignation over this flagrant piece of nepotism, 
Mason soon conquered public opinion, put himself at the head of the movement 
for statehood, prosecuted the boundary dispute with Ohio so vigorously that Jack- 
son was compelled to dismiss him from office, organized a de facto state govern- 
ment, and was elected the first governor of the state when it secured congressional 
recognition. His administration splurged in canals, railroads, education, and a 
` $5,000,000 bond issue until the panic of 1837 brought it into difficulties. In 1840, 
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thoroughly discredited, Mason retired from the governorship, moved to New York, 
and shortly died. 

The rehabilitaticn of Mason’s reputation was achieved by the research and 
enthusiastic propaganda of the late Lawton T. Hemans, to whom Mr. Sagendorph 
pays just and generous tribute. Mason is now generally recognized as an able and 
enlightened politician, whose eclipse was due more to untoward circumstances 
than to his own mistakes, Mr. Sagendorph’s book is genuine biography, not a mere 
political chronicle; it presents a full and pleasing picture of the man and his times. 
Unluckily, this is the sort of biography that, in an all too familiar phrase, “must be 
used with caution.” In his search for materials the author has cast his net widely, 
and his bibliography extends to eight pages, but he has omitted all detailed cocu- 
mentation. This is unfortunate, for an alert reader will wonder rather frequently 
about the basis for Mr. Sagendorph’s confident narrative. Furthermore, in his 
ardent championship of Mason, he cares little what happens to other people. 
William Woodbridge, Mason’s Whig opponent, is handled so roughly that the 
procedure can be excused only as a reaction to the fulsome treatment accorded him 
elsewhere, as, for example, in the Dictionary of American Biography. Asa Gray, 
whose brief connection with the University of Michigan brings him into the 
story, gets a paragraph of misstatement and calumny. The author is completely 
at home in Michigan, but his understanding of the national background appears to 
be sketchy. Mr. Sagendorph’s biography will be useful; but if he had paid as con- 
scientious attention to presentation as he did to investigation, his work would 
have been worth mare than this faint praise. 


University of Massachusetts, Fort Devens GEORGE GENZMER 


ORDEAL OF THE UNION. Volume I, FRUITS OF MANIFEST DESTINY, 
1847-1852; Volume IT, A HOUSE DIVIDING, 1852-1857. By Allan Nevins. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1947. Pp. xiv, 593; viii, 590. $10.00.) 


THESE two large volumes, in many ways the best ever to have issued from 
Professor Nevins’ prolific pen, are a magnificent achievement. They cover in 
extraordinary detail a single decade, from the closing scenes of the war with 
Mexico to the troubled months thaz followed the election of Buchanan. Like a 
slow-motion moving-picture, they enable the observer to note much that he had 
missed before. The scenario- is not changed, the characters and the climaxes are 
all the same, but much is now plain that had been blurred before, while some 
things that we had thought we saw simply do not appear at all. 

To complete this picture Nevins and his various helpers have combed an 
incredible variety of sources. They have used dozens of newspapers, scores of 
manuscript collections, and hundreds of special works. They have re-searched 
the Congressional Record and other public documents, both national and state. 
They have also focused on themes not always included in the works of such pre- 
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cursors’ as Rhodes, Schouler, and Von Holst, or even McMaster. The daily life of 
the people, their thoughts and prejudices at their best and at their worst, the 
nature of the culture they achieved, all these things are as competently unearthed as 
the more familiar facts of political and economic development. 

Like nearly all. recent historians, Nevins hoped to integrate his social history 
with the rest of his work, but in this ambition he has not been wholly successful. 
His socia. and cultural sections are for the most part interlarded, the way we all do 
it, rather than integrated with the rest. After all, even the most skillful of histor- 
ians can write about only one thing at a time. 

Possikly the best way in which to make clear the character of Nevins’ contri- 
bution is to observe how he deals with a few well-known subjects. For this purpose 
his handling of the institution of slavery, the leadership of the antislavery move- 
ment, and the Kansas-Nebraska controversy will suffice. In each case he reviews the 
evidence -n unhurried fashion, then minces no words in stating his conclusions. 

The mstitution of slavery gets no whitewash whatever. One suspects that 
Nevins is thoroughly weary of appeasing the tender susceptibilities of the over- 
zealous defenders of the Old South. He even seems at times closer to Harriet 
Beecher Stowe than to Ulrich B. Phillips. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, he insists, “did not 
overstate the case against slavery, which was capable of all the abuses and cruelties” 
the book depicted. Rather, Mrs. Stowe’s trouble was that she idealized the Negroes, 
instead of portraying them as they really were, “black folk struggling with many 
a slip out of barbarism into civilization” (I, 409). Nevins notes significantly the 
everchanging aspects of slavery. “From decade to decade, from State to State, it 
underwent vital alterations, growing, shifting, decaying” (I, 413). But wherever 
found, and in whatever stage, it was evil, “the greatest misery, the greatest wrong, 
the greatest curse to white and black alike that America has ever known” (I, 461). 

On the leadership of the antislavery movement, he gives far greater credit to 
the achievements of Theodore D. Weld ard his collaborators than to “Garrison- 
ism.” He contrasts Weld’s “modest and almost anonymous work,” and the 
“idealism, courage, and insight” with which he and his associates fought their 
battles (I, 142), with the “arid, colorless, and narrow mind” of Garrison (I, 144). 
“Nothing could be more unhistorical than the New England myth that Garrison 
was the scul of the whole cause, the inspiration of the great plea, the man whose 
insight revealed the way, whose courage tempered the weapon, and whose con- 
viction drove home the steel. The true leadership of the antislavery movement lay 
in great part elsewhere” (I, 147). 

On the genesis of the Kansas-Nebraska Act Nevins rejects as insufficient both 
the contemporary charge against Douglas of ruthless ambition and the more re- 
cent theories of Hodder and Ray. “Men's motives,” he argues, “are seldom simple, 
seldom completely logical, and seldom quite clear even to themselves” (II, 
105-106). Conceding that Douglas was ambitious, that he could not have been 
unaware oz the exigencies of Missouri politics, and that he knew as well as anyone 
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the need of a land-grant railroad route to the Pacific, Nevins notes the Illinois 
senator's pride in the solution he had helped devise for the New Mexico-Utah dif- 
culty in 1850, his eagerness “to clear the way for the operation of natural forces in 
the Nebraska country,” his passion for organizing the West into territories, and 
his desire to rescue Pierce’s foundering administration by some bold stroke, “Thus 
a whole broad complex of reasons, half-reasons, and quarter-reasons reinforced 
his first impulsiveness” (II, 106). 

In writing these two volumes, and their probable sequels, Nevins has an eye 
on the twentieth century no less than the nineteenth. Only twice in our national 
history has war of overwhelming proportions been our lot, once in the 1860’s and 
again in the 1940's. In each instance, he argues, the calamity came through the 
failure of statesmanship, the first time, failure in “solving the problems of slavery” 
and “sectional irritation,” the second time, failure “to play a manly, far-sighted part 
in the world community” (I, viii). And with an eye to the future, Nevins insists 
that the grave lessons of these failures must now be driven home. 


University of California Jonn D. Hicxs 


PORTRAIT FOR POSTERITY: LINCOLN AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS. By 
Benjamin P. Thomas. (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1947. Pp. 
xvii, 329. $3.00.) 

This much needed book is primarily an account of the manner in which the 
portrait of Abraham Lincoln has been drawn by his numerous biographers, In- 
cidentally it furnishes interesting information about the biographers themselves— 
their careers and characters, their aims and points of view, their methods of investi- 
gation and of writing, and their relations with each other. "The role of each of the 
more important biographers in the development of the portrait is carefully marked 
out. 

While less important biographers are not altogether neglected, attention is con- 
centrated chiefly upon Lamon and his ghost writer, Chauncey Black, Nicolay and 
Hay, Weik and Herndon, Ida Tarbell, Barton, Beveridge, and Sandburg. For 
these writers there are accounts in considerable detail as to how they came to write 
about Lincoln, description of the manner in which they gathered their mazerial, 
discussion about their merits and shortcomings, and an attempt to appraise the 
quality of their productions. In each instance, except possibly that of Barton, the 
treatment seems to the reviewer candid, fair, and sagacious. The portion which 
deals with William H. Herndon is a distinct contribution toward a proper estimate 
of the man and his part in the formation of the Lincoln portrait. 

A distinguishing feature of the book is its extensive use of the correspondence 
carried on by the Lincoln biographers. For nearly all of them the author has had 
access to numerous letters, most of them hitherto unpublished or if published not 
easily accessible. Good use has been made of this material. Book reviews which 
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appeared in leading newspapers and periodicals shortly after the publication of the 
biograph:es have also been employed, but not so successfully. More attention to the 
authorship of the reviews and the character of the publications in which they ap- 
peared would have enabled the reader to assess their value. 

There is a bibliography, but no otker documentation. While the absence of ci- 
tations may appear to many readers of this Review as a serious defect, the reviewer 
is not of that opinion. He believes that in many instances the.nature of the evi- 
dence relied upon can be so clearly indicated in the text that citations become 
superfluous. Where the citations are omitted, however, an author should be par- 
ticularly careful to supply the equivalent dara in the text as far as possible. In this 
instance the author has not always supzlied that information. 

The book is an attempt to combine extensive and sound historical research with 
a literary style and a format calculated to appeal both to the general reader and the 
scholar. As such it must be pronounced a distinct success. More such books are 
urgently needed. 


Dartmouth College Frank MaLoy ANDERSON 


THE PRIVATE JOURNAL OF HENRY WILLIAM RAVENEL, 1859-1887. 
Edited by Arney Robinson Childs, Professor of History in the University of 
South Carolina. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press. 1947. Pp. xxi, 
428. $6.00.) 


Tuts diary is an important historical contribution. Its author, who was born in 
South Carolina and lived there until his death in 1887, was a planter and also an 
eminent botanist. Professionally and personal y, chiefly through correspondence, he 
was on intimate terms with such scientists in America and abroad as Gray, Torrey, 
Chapman, Tuckerman, Curtis, Lesguereux, Nylander, Berkeley, Fries, Montague, 
Sullivant, and Englemann. He was, too, an author of distinguished reputation. 
His best known work is found in his extensive Fungi Caroliniani Exsiccati, the | 
first published series of named American fungi, and his Fungi American: Exsiccati, 
prepared with M. M. Cooke of London. He also published articles in various 
periodicals, many of them of practical as well as scientific importance. 

Naturally, much of the intezest of his journal lies in its account of tireless 
research and experiments in >ctany, horticulture, and agriculture, but historically 
the diary has even greater value and interest. This is to be found in its social and 
economic information, the light thrown on slavery, on experiments in the de- 
velopment of orchards and vineyards, and an a way of life. 

Its importance is increased by its period. From the rise of the secession move- 
ment to a date well past the close of Reconst-uction, Ravenel watched with eager 
interest what was going on in state and nation. His profuse comments reflect 
clearly events of the period and their impact upon him and upon public opinion, 
which, it may be remarked, were not always in agreement. Its accounts of the 
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hopes and fears of the war years, privations endured, the coming of the invading 
army, the downfall of the Confederacy, and the horror felt at ruthless destruction 
of property and the violence of Negro troops, are vivid and clearly authentic, 

He was a regretful secessionist but threw his heart into the war. He ac- 
cepted its results courageously and in good faith and concluded that emancipation 
was entirely right. Always a friend of the Negroes, he bears testimony to their 
general good behavior until they came under the leadership of evil men, and he 
found joy in the fact that most of those he had owned wished to continue with 
him. He favored suffrage for the few qualified, and hoped for the speedy educa- 
tion of the freedmen for their new responsibilities. But, as was to be expected, he 
hated the Radical program of reconstruction and all its works, and gives a graphic 
view of its results ia South Carolina. The journal reflects the high character and 
fine aims of the cultivated gentleman who wrote it, and also the courage and 
fortitude with which he met privation and suffering. To a student of the place or 
period, the volume is keenly interesting. 

The book is admirably edited, with excellent preface and biographical sketch, 
numerous and informative notes, a bibliography, and a list of biographical refer- 
ences to Dr. Ravenel. 


University of North Carolina J. G. pe RouLHac HAMILTON 


AMERICAN MEDICAL RESEARCH PAST AND PRESENT. By Richard H. 
Shryock. (New York: Commonwealth Fund. 1947. Pp. xiv, 350. $2.50.) 


BEFORE the American Revolution and until about 1820 the dominating in- 
fluence in American medicine came from Britain. This period was followed by 
about forty years during which the French emphasis on clinical studies and 
pathologic anatomy made France the prime focus of American medical interest: 

After the Civil Wer it was German science that took the center of the stage, and 
| young American doctors flocked to Berlin, Munich, Leipzig, etc., for postgraduate 
training. One of these was William H. Welch, a recent graduate of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons in New York. Arriving in Germany in 1876, he was 
“amazed by the panorama of research facilities” and “appalled by the contrasts” 
in. his homeland. “The condition of American medical education was “simply 
horrible’ and there seemed to be no prospects for improvement.” 

How the improvement was brought about is the main theme of this book. 
The impact of German research on the eager mind of 26-year-old William H. 
Welch is reported by Dr. Shryock on page 62, and the nearly three hundred pages 
which follow are devoted to the fourth phase of American medicine. This Zourth 
phase is, of course, that in which we are now living. It began with the organiza- 
tion of the Johns Hopkins School of Medicine, an undertaking in which Dr. 
Welch had a leading part. During this period American medicine matured, 
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emerged to a level of cultural independence, and became an innovator, a szandard- 
raiser, a leader in its own right. 

Dr. Shryock's book is one of a series of aiii written at the request of 
the New York Academy of Medicine in ccnnection with its current survey of the 
relation of medicine to the changing social order. The idea was to show the 
reciprocal effects of medicine and the technological, social, economic, and political 
changes that have taken place in American life. This purpose has been fulfilled to 
an admirable degree. Primarily, the book is a review of the development of medi- 
cal research in the United States, from its feeble sporadic beginnings in the colonial 
period to the present age of world-famous institutes and incomparable centers for 
clinical research. But along with the story of medicine, the author presents the 
setting of its development: the progress cf the sciences during the period, the 
background of educational evolution, and the bearing of economic, social, and 
cultural trends on the growth of American medicine. The “angelic conjunction” 
between wealth and science is duly recorded, and the present movement toward 
increased government support is reviewed. There is very little expression of opinion 
on moot points, or argument of controversial issues. The book is strictly factual, 
an invaluable historical summary. 


New York City ' GEorGE W. Gray 


ARSENALS OF A DEMOCRATIC CULTURE: A SOCIAL HISTORY OF 
THE AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN NEW ENG- 
LAND AND THE MIDDLE STATES FROM 1859 TO 1900. By Sidney 
Ditzion. Foreword by Merle Curti, University of Wisconsin. (Chicago: Amer- 
ican Library Association. 1947. Pp. xiii, 263. $3.00.) 


Ir is the subtitle that defines the scope and suggests the content of this volume. 
Even this, however, does not indicate fully the real character of the book. There 
have been other histories of the public librarv in this country, but it is not se much 
the historical facts as the method by which they have been assembled and inte- 
grated that gives Dr. Ditzion’s work a special place. Earlier studies have tended 
to stress book collections, biographical materials relating to librarians and patrons, 
techniques of library administration, organization, functions, and similar topics. 
Dr. Ditzion is thoroughly familiar with such materials and yet for him they con- 
stitute only a background. His primary concern is with the social context in which 
public libraries developed during the second half of the nineteenth century. He 
traces in detail the emergence and elaboration of “the public library idea” and 
analyzes fully the many forces that converged to make the public library the in- 
stitution it has come to be. The book is, as Merle Curti states in his foreword, a 
study in cultural history in which the methods of the historian and the sociclogist 
have been fused. It is this that gives the study its significance. 

In a basic chapter on “Cultural Foundations,” Dr. Ditzion establishes the role 
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of thie new urbanism in providing the setting for the library movement. Given 
this mid-century urban movement, with the rise of a new social class and con- 
comitant new social problems, the situation was such that the library idea was 
naturally propounded and not unreacily accepted. The vigor of intellectual leader- 
ship, coupled with growing realization that democracy as well as industrial growth 
called for an informed citizenship, provided the impetus that was to transform 
the American library from a private and limited enterprise into a dynamic educa- 
tional force. 

As Dr. Ditzion clearly shows in the materials he has assembled, the growth of 
the American library was not the result of a single or unitary ideology working 
itself out in a simple evolution. Rather there were innumerable forces intertwining 
to give the movement its momentum. The library idea was accepted by various 
social interests for quite different, and sometimes even opposite reasons, yet they 
were fused into a common end result. His analysis of this multiple motivation is 
painstakingly worked out and should interest the social scientist as a study in 
method and interpretation, as well as professional librarians for whom the specific 
factual content will have additional pertinence. 

The body of the book is devoted to systematic treatment of the social limita- 
tions, as well as to the values and purposes of various groups in the population, 
that have bearing upon the library movement, with constant attention given to 
their causal interrelationships. 

It is interesting that this book appears just as there is being launched a publi: 
library inquiry, directed by Dr. Robert Leigh and sponsored by the Social Science 
Research Council with Carnegiz Corporation support. The same sociological ap- 
proach that characterizes Dr. Ditzion's careful scholarship underlies the approach 
in the much more comprehensive S.S.R.C. survey. Both studies demonstrate the 
methodological advances that the social sciences are making in the analysis af 
social institutions. | 


University of Minnesota Matcotm M. WiLLzY 


ALEXANDER DALLAS BACHE: SCIENTIST AND EDUCATOR, 1306- 
1867. By Merle M. Odgers. [Pennsylvania Lives.] (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press. 1947. Pp. vii, 223. $2.75.) 


ALEXANDER Dallas Bache, great-grandson of Benjamin Franklin, was one of 
the most outstanding men of his day, a key figure in the intellectual development 
of America at a time when many of our educational and scientific institutions were 
becoming established. This very readable biographical study, by the president of 
Girard College, not only illuminates the life of this distinguished man but also 
demonstrates the richness there is for the historian in the field of the history of 
science. 


— 
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Bache's first career was as a teacher and educator. Scientifically trained at 
West Poínt, he became professor of natural philosophy and chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania at the precocious age of twenty-two. Eight years later, in 
1836, he was made president of the newborn and unique Girard College in Phila- 
delphia and was sent abroad to make a survey of European educational methods. 
On his return he wrote an analytical report on his findings, which became an 
influential document. Before Girard College really got under way, however, Bache 
accepted zhe headship of the Central High School of Philadelphia, which was just 
being opened. This was the first public high school in America outside the New 
England states, and Bache saw an opportunity to put into immediate practice 
some of ais ideas on education. A little later he was superintendent of the city 
schools in Philadelphia, and still later ke returned to his chair at the university. In 
all these posts he served with distinction and made definite contributions, though 
he did noz remain long in any of them. 

The truth was that Bache’s underlying scientific interests and abilities were 
asserting themselves. He had already done considerable research in the field of 
magnetism and had established at Girard College the first magnetic observatory 
in North Ámerica. He presented papers on his work before leading scientific 
societies and built up a solid reputation. Then, in 1843, still under forty, he was 
appointed superintendent of the United States Coast Survey in Washington. Here 
he served until his early death in 1861 and attained real pre-eminence as a scientist 
and research director. He gave form and direction to that pioneer government 
scientific gency, which through the years has made many fundamental contribu- 
tions to astronomy, geodesy, terrestrial magnetism, and hydrography. Remarkable 
too were Bache's wide and indefatigable interests. He dwelt in no ivory tower of 
science but participated in all the current scientific activities: He served as secre- 
tary, vice-president, and president of the American Philosophical Society; was a 
member cf the board of managers and later a corresponding secretary of the 
Franklin Institute; helped to organize the National Academy of Sciences; was a 
regent of zhe Smithsonian Institution, headed by his friend Joseph Henry: served 
two years as president of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science; and belonged to various other societies, including the Royal Society of 
London. 

In other words, Bache was, like his famous ancestor, a moving and vital spirit 
in the scientific life of his age. Professor Odgers makes his readers feel this 
vitality. Furthermore, he has succeeded in keeping the spotlight well focused on 
his subject and has written an entirely adequate biography though neither volumin-. 
ous nor exhaustive. The temptation to divagate must have been great, for science 
was then, as it is today, excitedly moving ahead on all fronts, and Dallas Bache 
was one of its prime movers. 


Washington, D. C. PauL H, Oruser 
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WIRING A CONTINENT: THE HISTORY OF THE TELEGRAPH IN- 
DUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1832-1866. By Robert Luther 
Thompson. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1947. Pp. xviii, 544. $7.50.) 


This is the history of a technical innovation and of the process of promcting 
it into a nationwide industry. Dr. Thompson’s treatment of the subject is distin- 
guished both for its high level of historical scholarship and its considerable literary 
skill. Fashioned from a wealth of manuscript materials left by key figures in early 
telegraph history, the book portrays in a lively manner the bright and seamy 
aspects of telegraph development, without resort either to muckraking or white- 
washing. As such it is a welcome addition to the meager literature in the fie.d of 
telecommunications history, as well as a contribution to the broader field of Amer- 
ican industrial history. 

The story of the telegraph as told by Dr. Thompson furnishes material on many 
topics of interest to students of economic history. Those concerned with the role 
of government in economic life will note the leadership of Congress in financing 
the first intercity line, thereby establishing the practicability of telegraphic com- 
munication, the efforts of Morse and most of his associated patentees to place the 
telegraph under public auspices, and the considerations which led Congress to 
permit the telegraph to operate as a private enterprise. 

Students of industrial finance will follow with interest the author’s account 
of the reluctance of private capital to invest in the innovation during the early 
decades of telegraph developmert, the various expedients used to attract financial 
backing, and the extent to which ratepayers financed the industry. These in- 
terested in the process of business consolidations will find abundant material in 
the detailed presentation by the author of the launching of dozens of small com- 
panies, the circumstances leading to the gradual emergence of a loose federation 
of six major carriers, the dissolution of the federation, and the subsequent domina- 
tion exercised by a single nation-wide firm, the Western Union Telegraph Som- 
pany. Students of the role of the entrepreneur will be interested in the contrasting 
careers of Henry O'Reilly and Hiram Sibley, both men of ability and vision, and 
their respective contributions to the building of the industry, 

The criticisms that may be made of the study are mainly in its omissions. The 
economist will feel the need for an integrated economic framework and for more 
data, statistical and interpretative, on service, rates, traffic, capital structure, financial 
practices, and operating characteristics, The author indicates the impact of the 
telegraph on the newspaper and railroad industries, but omits consideration of its 
effects on mercantile, financial, and other industries, as well as its relation ta loca- 
tion and size of industrial operation. The social historian, on the other hanc, will 
be disappointed in the superficiality of the author’s treatment of the impact of the 
telegraph on American social and political life. But this is only to say that every 
study is a starting point of another study. 
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Dr. Thompson is to be commended for his well-organized, scholarly, and 
readable history. The Princeton University Press also is to be commended for the 
excellence of the book’s format, including its jacket, maps, diagrams, and other 
illustrations. Particular attention is called to the fifteen appendixes, mainly copies 
of business contracts, which provide an illuminating insight into the intra- and 
inter-corporate relationships of the telegraph industry. 


Washington, D. C. H. H. GoLDIN 


SAGA IN STEEL AND CONCRETE: NORWEGIAN ENGINEERS IN 
_ AMERICA. By Kenneth Bjork, Professor of History at St. Olaf College. 
(Nortafield, Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical Association. 1947. Pp. 

vii, 504. $4.00.) 

For the past quarter century numerovs articles and a few books have been 
written d=aling with the “Transit of Civilization” from the Old World to the 
New Wo-ld. Interesting though they are, they have been woefully weak in one 
respect, namely, in the almost complete omission of the transit of scientists, en- 
gineers, and technologists. Mr. Bjork is determined to plug this gap, at least for 
the Norwegians. Here is a roll call of many outstanding individuals who, after 
being educated in the technical schools of Norway, migrated to the United States, 
and after arriving here helped in the dramatic development of building our bridges, 
tunnels, skyscrapers, machines—perfecting chemical processes and industrial tech- 
niques that have shaped the life of this New World. The period of greatest 
migration covers the half century 1879-1929. 

This study begins with the Industrial Revolution—a period when the machine 
was substituted for human labor. The Industrial Revolution occurred in Norway 
about the middle of the nineteenth century. It stimulated a desire for increased 
technical education. Technical schools sprang up rapidly. After graduating from 
these schools, the highly trained, specialized engineers of Norway migrated to 
this country; during the last half of the nineteenth century as many as one fourth, 
Mr. Bjork estimates, came to the United States. Some years as many as fifty to 
sixty per cent came. The United States “drew the young engineers from Europe 
as a magnet attracts steel” (p. 35). 

A roll zall of some of the more distinguished Norwegian technical leaders in- 
cludes: Severin Christian Anker Holth, who introduced the principle of the cater- 
pillar on our tractors; Julius Aars Dyblie, noted for his work in the production of 
steel and steel structure design; Leonard Holmboe, pioneer in steel technology; 
Edwin Ruad, inventer of automatic gas water heater and other household devices; 
Tinius Olsen, noted for his famous testing machines; Mauritz C. Indahl, a modern 
Gutenberg noted for his monotype machine. Included in the list of distinguished 
engineers who helped design and build our tunnels are the names of Olaf Hoff, 
Ole Singstad, Sverre Dahm, and others. Those who helped build our skyscrapers 
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include Joachim G. Giaver, Gunvald Aus, Kort Berle, Magnus Gunderson, and 
others. Metallurgists like E. A. Cappelen Smith, Anton M. Grgnningsaeter, 
Haakon Styri, Axel G, H. Andersen, and others have played significant roles in 
our nation’s industrial history. In the field of electricity, the name of Anders H. 
Bull heads the list. And so the roll call continues—in engineering, shipbuilding, 
machine building, architecture, chemistry, and other technical fields. 

The final chapter presents a penetrating appraisal of Thorstein B. Veblen’s 
socio-economic philosophy. Historians, economists, and engineers may read with 
profit this stimulating summary. 


University of Pittsburgh Jonn W. OLIVER 


PROSPERITY DECADE: FROM WAR TO DEPRESSION, 1917-1929. By 
George Soule. [The Economic History of the United States, Volume VIII] 
(New York: Rinehart and Company. 1947. Pp. xiv, 365. $4.00.) 


DEPRESSION DECADE: FROM NEW ERA THROUGH NEW DEAL, 
1929-1941. By Broadus Mitchell. [The Economic History of the United States, 
Volume IX.] (New York: Rinehart and Company. 1947. Pp. xviii, 462. $4.00.) 


As often happens in co-operative works, the last act rings down the curtain 
` before the earlier ones have been staged. The present volumes follow the formula. 
Preceded only by Shannon’s work on agriculture’s last frontier, these two Looks 
conclude a projected nine-volume series on the economic history of the United 
States. Their simultaneous publication at least gives an opportunity to learn what 
two writers conceive as the economic history of the nation in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Upon one point they are agreed. It is impossible to distinguish between 
economic and political history. Enactments of Congress, messages from presidents. 
and policy decisions by administrative agencies crowd private enterprise off the 
pages. Even in the illustrations, pictures of politicians down to the last campaign 
smile outnumber business and labor leaders at least two to one. Clearly until the 
practitioners of social and cultural history succeed in staking out a more generally 
recognized claim for their subject matters, the casual reader of these volumes wil! 
conclude that recent history zs economic history. 

Though their practice may establish this general identity, Messrs. Soule and 
Mitchell come to no comparable agreement as to the details proper for an economic 
history. Perhaps the explanation is the difference in the periods treated, More 
likely it is the difference in the authors’ interests. Whether dealing with affairs ol 
war or peace, Mr, Soule describes the functioning of American economy lergely 
in terms of statistical aggregates—national income and its division, national out- 
put and capital formation, prices and profits. He provides also enough economic 
analysis and speculation to explain the ebb and flow of these mathematical data. 
As an epitome of his method the last chapter summarizes the “new era” of the 
Republican heyday in six pages of figures arranged in seven columns. This ap- 
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proach would be impossible without the growing stress upon statistical data or, 
more specifically, without the work of the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
Meanwhile Mr. Soule’s volume provides the facts which the professional economist, 
social engineer, bureau chief, or the operator of a planned economy would bath 


` relish and require. Since such disembodied material does not make for a readable 


volume, Prosperity Decade will hardly appeal to the lay reader at whom the series 
is in part directed. This is a pity. For on the few occasions when he comes out 
from behind his figures, Mr. Soule writes with vividness and spirit. 

Depression Decade, nearly a hundred pages longer than its companion, deman- 
strates how outmoded is the old observation, “short and simple are the annals of 
the poor.” Mr. Mitcheli approaches his necessarily complicated material from the 
candid viewpoint of the humanitarian and democratic socialist. Paradoxically the 
result is not an overtly doctrinaire treatment. Indeed his intellectual pedestal is so 
remote from the men and events he describes as to give him a measure of de- 
tachment. One happy result is a refreshing revaluation of Herbert Hoover. Mitchell | 
—and Soule for that matter—dispels the grosser myths which clustered in the 
thirties about the great engineer. His treatment of Roosevelt as a leader with the 
“Tory tolerance for change” in discerning. Though occasionally 1 get the impres- 
sion the volume was written in haste, it is more distinguished for its appealirg 
gusto, its ironic wit, and its eloquence, directed now in scorn upon the Roosevelt 
policy of agricultural scarcity and now in praise of the “social resurrection” of 
the TVA. But neither his élen nor the movement of his style can conceal the 
tragic moral he draws from the Roosevelt experiment: only war can make our 
present economy function. Mr. Mitchell does not quite take the next step of 
asserting Roosevelt “planned it that way.” But the frequency with which he recu:s 
to the theme and his fragmentary treatment of the diplomatic background of 
World War IT pushes the poles of coincidence so close that the spark of inference 
is bound to jump across. Whether or not these final propositions can be now 


established, readers and historians who have regarded the Roosevelt administra- 


tion as the end product of the historical process in America, as “the last of life 
for which the first was made,” can hardly emerge from a perusal of the whole 
record, as here set forth, unshaken, 


Bowdoin College Epwarp C. KIRKLAND 


F.D.R., HIS PERSONAL LETTERS: EARLY YEARS. Edited by Elliot: Roose- 
velt. Foreword by Eleanor Roosevelt. (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
1947. Pp. xvi, 543- $5.00.) 

For years to come writers of history will be asking, What manner of maa 
was this Roosevelt? How did he become so? These boyhood letters of F.D.R. do 
not answer the questions, but whet still more sharply the curiosity of the inquirer. 

The letters begin in 1887, from the little boy of five to his mother, and con- 
tinue through school days at Groton and college years at Harvard, to 1904. Unfor- 
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tunately for the student of history F.D.R.’s mother took up residence in Boston 
during two winters of his Harvard course; hence the scarcity of correspondence 
of these years. With few exceptions the letters are addressed to “My dearest Mama 
and Papa” and later, after his father’s death in 1900, to “Dearest Mama.” The fact 
that these letters exist, including apparently every letter written by F.D.R. to his 
parents through boyhood and young manhood, reveals not only an intense mother- 
devotion, but also a strong sense of family which ramified from the parents to the 
cousins and the aunts and widely extended connections. The boy Roosevelt ac- 
cepted the family and liked it. In fact he liked everything. He liked Sunday 
sermons; he liked his teachers, most of them; and he liked old Mrs. Freeman, the 
eighty-year-old Negro woman for whom he did chores as part of his voluntary 
social service at school. He had many interests, boats and stamps and the scientific 
papers which his father sent to him; and at Harvard he showed marked interest 
in history and in politics and public affairs. Even in his school days he entered with 
enthusiasm debates on public questions. In 1goo he was warmly sympathetic with 
the Boers in the South African War and wrote with assurance to his father, who 
must have differed, “I am sure you will feel this if you only read up the Boer case.” 

As the reader finishes these letters, his strongest impressions of the boy writer 
are, first, his warmth of affection for his extensive family circle; and second, his 
balance of character. From the circumstances of his boyhood he should have been 
no more than a spoiled darling, but somehow there was discipline and self-control. 
At school he comfortably accepted routine. He always studied his lessons and 
maintained a suitable standard of bodily and mental activity. At Harvard as at - 
Groton he held good place, but was never “tops,” in athletics, in election to office, 
or in scholarship rank—a good B rather than A in classification, but steady, not 
erratic nor temperamental, 

The letters are well edited, honestly given as written, with no concealment so 
far as the reader can detect. The explanatory notes are helpful with only a few 
unimportant inaccuracies. As the letters of a schoolboy they are not particularly 
interesting. There is some slight playfulness but little wit or originality. It is easy 
to see why the boy Franklin generally received only C grade in English composi- 
tion at Groton. The letters thus far published give scant evidence of the broad 
human sympathy which later characterized F.D.R. When the Groton football 
team plays a public school team F.D.R. writes of them as “a lot of toughs.” There 
was a long way to go from the Groton schoolboy to the man of 1932. The student 
of history will eagerly await the later volumes of F.D.R., His Personal Letters. 


Vassar College C. MiLDrED THOMPSON . 
THE RISE OF THE SPANISH AMERICAN EMPIRE, By Salvador de Mad- 
griaga. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1947. Pp. xix, 408. $5.00.) 


Tue Spanish engineer, publicist, and author Salvador de Madariaga explains 
that the volume under review constitutes the first part of a work of which the 
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second part, on the fall of the Spanish Empire, will soon be published. In his 
prologue he tells the old story of Bolívar's ascent of the Aventine Mount where 
he swore that he would cut the bonds which tied the Indies to Spain. Madariaga 
describes conditions in the motherland during the age of discovery and conquest. 
He discusses the transit of Spanish men, manners, and institutions to Ámerica 
but pays very little attention to the aborigines. He does not even mention the 
notable works of Beuchat, Morley, Vaillant, and Weisse concerning Indian civiliza- 
tions, He has combed the accounts of visitors to the Spanish Indies in order to 
secure material concerning the flourishing condition of the Spanish colonies as well 
as to cast into relief reprehensible practices existing in the colonial establishments 
of other powers. In particular, he has made a useful contribution by his descrip- 
tion of the adaptation of Spanish law and custom to the New World. With regard 
to the development of the civil and the ecclesiastical administration of Sparish 
Ámerica, however, his narrative is deficient. 

Madariaga indulges in digressions which sometimes deal critically with the 
colonial policies of other nations than Spain, but which add color and piquancy 
to the story. His book abounds in brilliant generalizations which are noz always 
sound. He holds that anarchy is “the natural state of the Spaniard.” In conse- 
quence, the Spaniards lived “in the Indies like fish in water.” More acceptable 
to American scholars is his view that the laws of the Indies “have deservedly re- 
celved the highest praise from all students of colonial life.” Rightly does he declare 
that the effect of those laws depended “on the local official or subject, whom dis- 
tance made almost omnipotent.” 

The author has used a variety of sources and secondary accounts which he 
cites in a curiously abbreviated fashion. His bibliography provokes many quer‘es. 
He has examined the reports of English visitors to the Indies more thoroughly 
perhaps than the narratives of other travelers. In both the text and the “notes” 
he has expressed his opinion freely about historical writers of non-Spanish nations 
who have dealt with the activities of his countrymen in the New World. Of José 
Toribio Medina, the historian and great bibliographer of Chile, Madariaga states 
that “though not very intelligent,” he is “most conscientious.” He calls Clement 
R. Markham’s description of an auto-de-fé “the kind of solemn nonsense which 
still passes for History.” Henry C. Lea he judges to be “hopelessly biassec [sic].” 
After quoting from another American wrizer, who had mistakenly lamented the 
lack of literary attainments by Spaniards of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
he says that.“the anti-Spanish superstition dies hard in the Anglo-Saxon world.” 
He declares that “the wholesale historical distortion of four centuries of -biased 
History have concentrated on the cruelty. of the Inquisition, which, given the age, 
was no special feature at all, to the neglect of its true vice—corruption.” 

The distinguished champion of the conquistadors has toned down “the Spanish 
villain” of the drama. He conveys the impression in numerous pages, however, 
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that his work was composed rather to confute those writers who in his opinion 
have maligned the Spaniards than to present a complete survey of the rise of the 
Spanish Empire in America. This tantalizing book is accordingly the latest addi- 
tion to the literature of the controversy which has been waged ever since Bartolomé 
de las Casas gave origin to the Black Legend in a treatise entitled Brevisstma 
relación de la destrucción de las Indias, 


University of Illinois WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON 


JUAREZ AND HIS MEXICO: A BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY. Two volumes. 
By Ralph Roeder. (New York: Viking Press. 1947. Pp. 380, 383~763.) 


Tuus. competent and scholarly biography, probably the most definitive work 
on Mexico ever written in English, kas many of the austere and massive qualities 
of the Indian genius the book portrays. Roeder imposed upon himself a monu- 
mental task: to cover a span of history that begins just before the outbreak af the 
Mexican struggle for independence and carries on to 1872, with an epilogue to 
the reform administration of Lazaro Cardenas in the thirties of this century—a 
canvas that stretches over all Mexico, from the obscure Indian village in the 
Oaxaca mountains where Judrez was born to the court of Maximilian and the 
halls of the restored Republic. It is a complicated era to portray and one that calls 
for intimate knowledge of the palitics and most dramatic episodes on the continent 
of Europe. 

Thus in most of the book the great political and social and military events of 
the period seem almost to engulf and blur the famous central figure who provides 
the unity for Roeder’s tour de force. He builds up details patiently in a manner 
that sometimes seems to block the progress of his story, but in the end this careful 
stone-by-stone construction results in a noble edifice which gives the reader a 
rounded comprehension of Juárez with all his aims and accomplishments. Like- 
wise it provides us with an understanding of the great moving historical forces 
of our epoch, not only in Mexico but in all Western civilization. In the power 
to weave together so many tangled strands into a coherent, lucid, and dynamic 
pattern, few historians can match this author. 

The plane of Alt-Politik he largely maintains does impose some limitations: a 
lack at times of intimate and dramatic scenes. His description of San Pablo 
Guelatao, the birthplace of Juárez, and the surrounding region, with which he 
opens the book, is a masterpiece of elegant and poetic prose, yet somehow San 
Pablo might be almost any village in Europe. The reader does not sense the 
color, the smells, the sweat, the texture of the land, nor does he quite grasp here 
the deep racial implications or certain peculiarities of Mexican and Indian 
psychology. 

The author could well have provided us with the exact provisions of the zreat 
anticlerical and church property laws, since the whole work hinges upon this 
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point. He could well have provided here some vivid close-ups of the applicaticn 
of those laws in the countryside. 

He has, however, given us a most detailed account of the famous constituent 
convention of 1857. Here he has leaned heavily on the painstaking and monu- 
mental record by Francisco Zarco. That convention was a most dramatic reunion, 
the very keynote of the whole era. The most colorful and outstanding personalities 
of the land measured swords there, and Roeder could well have given us their 
portraits together with the fever of the scene and the dramatic highlights instezd 
of reproducing merely the speeches and ideas, chiefly of the reformists. But the 
great sweep and talent of this book and the over-all picture it presents easily over- 
ride any minor or carping criticism. 

Roeder's bibliography is enormous; it ranges from the casual records of the 
French and Belgian soldiers to the great series of documents compiled by Genaro 
García and Carlos Pereyra in thirty-six volumes, which include the ten volumes 
of archives of Marshal Bazaine. (It is odd that Roeder mentions the name of only 
one of the two co-authors.) There are a few important gaps. Without checking 
the whole bibliography, I did come upon several unfortunate omissions, such as 
the official army records of the trial (Causa) of Maximilian, Miramón and Mejía, 
edited in 1868 and reprinted afresh direct from the archives by Angel Pola in 
1907. The memoirs of neither Prince nor Princess Salm-Salm are utilized. Díaz” 
memoirs, which carry through to his first difficulties with Juárez, do not appear, 
nor the two-volume biography (in official co-operation with Díaz) by Quevedo y 
Zubieta. The contemporary Historia de la Revolución de México contra la dictadura 
de General Santa Anna, 1853-1855, which was published in 1856, is important. 
Junco's Traición de Querétaro, though its conclusions may be wrong, is perhaps 
the most painstaking examination of the documents of the siege and fall of 
Querétaro by anybody. If the Memorias of Lerdo de Tejada are to be included 
in a bibliography, they should be marked as apócryphal. The author would have 
found useful the Anuario of imperial orders, and Baz’s compilation of antiezclesias- 
tical laws. No mention is made of contemporary periodical literature which was 
enormous and important and would have provided much intimate color. 


Guilford, Connecticut CARLETON BEALS 


PROBLEMAS DIPLOMATICOS DEL MEXICO INDEPENDIENTE. By 
Carlos Bosch García, de el Colegio de México. (México, D.F.: Colegio ce 
Méxicc. 1947. Pp. 334.) 

Tens study traces in careful detail the diplomatic efforts of the first Mexican 
governments to secure recoghition by the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Spain, and the Vatican. The author has drawn for manuscript material on the 
Archivo de la Secretaría de Relaciones Exteriores of Mexico, and has used such 
major printed sources as the documentary collections of W. R. Manning and 
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C. K. Webster fer North American and British policy toward Mexican in- 
dependence. 

Señor Bosch García concludes that ideological and economic factors decisively 
influenced the attitude of the powers toward recognition. He notes that the 
United States, unhampered by ideals of legitimacy, and eager to gain markets and 
political influence in Latin America, took the initiative in acknowledging the 
independence of the new states in President Monroe's famous message to Con- 
gress of March 8, 1822. British delay in extending recognition to Mexico is ex- 
plained by the extremely conservative mentality of England's premier statesmen, 
Wellington and Castlereagh, to 1822, and after that date by the illusory hope of 
Castlereagh's successor in the foreign office, Canning, that Spain might be per- 
suaded to grant prior recognition to her lost colonies. The failure of British media- 
tion proposals and Canning's alarm over supposed North American designs for 
ascendancy in Latin America resulted in his decision to recognize Mexican in- 
dependence in January, 1825. The author sees French policy toward Mexico as 
similarly influenced by the divisior between conservatives and liberals, French 
recognition of Mexico, made in 1831, had to await the overthrow of the absolutist 
Charles X and the ascent to the throne of the “bourgeois king,” Louis Philippe, 
more responsive to the need of French industrialists and merchants for new 
markets in Latin America. Sefior Bosch Garcia regards the conservative-liberal 
cleavage as the key to the recognition policy of the mother country, Spain, as 
well. The reactionary Ferdinand VII stubbornly clung to the hope of reconquering 
his revolted colonies. On his death in 1833 a new policy was inaugurated under 
the regent, Maria Cristina, who leaned on the Liberal faction for support against 
the Carlist opposition, and in December, 1836, a treaty was signed recognizing 
Mexican independence, The Vatican, which out of deference to the Spanish court 
and its patronato real had hitherto resisted what Sefior Bosch Garcia terms the 
“tremendous efforts” of the United States to induce the papacy to take the step 
of recognition, acknowledged Mexican independence almost simultaneously, in 
November, 1836. 

An appendix to the book ‘usefully brings together the texts of the first treaties 
of amity, commerce, and navigation between Mexico and the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and Spain. A few criticisms must be leveled at this gererally 
competent and adequate study. Multi-archival research would have given the 
work a more rounded character and provided a surer basis for the author’s con- 
clusions. The bibliography of published materials is not as complete as one might 
wish. Notable, for instance, is the omission of W. S. Robertson’s exhaustive study 
of France and Latin-American Independence. The absence of an index is much to 
be regretted. 


est Virginia University BENJAMIN KEEN 
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General History 


EUROPE UNDER THE OLD REGIME. By Albert Sorel. Translated by Frencis E. 
Herrick. (Los Angeles, Ward Ritchie, 1947, pp. vi, 80, $2.50.) This is a translation cf 
the introductory section of L'Europe et la Révolution française by Albert Sorel. Al 
though half a century old his work is still the outstanding account of the European 
state system of the eighteenth century and one of the best introductions to Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic diplomacy. In his treatment of Europe under the Old Regime, 
the part covered by this translation, Sorel does not attempt to discuss the economic 
and social forces behind the intrigues, alliances, revolutions, and wars of the eighteer.th 
century, but he does point out the fact that the diplomats, kings, and other political 
figures of that time were worthy practitioners of the Machiavellian brand of political 
science. Moreover, like many statesmen today, the diplomats of the Old Regime were 
devout exponents of state interests, even though in trying to attain their ends, they 
carried out policies of state-selfishness that threatened to destroy the country itself. 
Pertinent indeed is Sorel’s assertion that prior to 1789, “Everything was decomposing 
and disintegrating at once. The same crises disrupted the relations between states 
and disturbed at home the relations between government and citizens. In both cases 
the crisis was produced by the same excesses and developed by the same causes” 
(p. 78). The volume should be of value to the student of modern European history, 
for it brings out “the fundamental character of diplomacy, war, and revolution in the 
twentieth century as well as under the old regime.” Professor Herrick’s translation is 
well written, and it preserves the thought and expression of the original. The book 
is attractive in appearance. In the opinion of the writer, Herrick and other American 
historians, in making available to our undergraduates translations of the great works 
of the past, are doing something worth while. 

FRANKLIN C. Parm, University of Calijornia 


EUROPE’S POPULATION IN THE INTERWAR YEARS. By Dudley Kirk, Office af 
Population Research, Princeton University. [Series of League of Nations Publications. 
IJ. Economic and Financial, 1946, II, A, 8.] (Princeton, Princeton University Press 
for League of Nations, 1946, pp. xii, 303, cloth $4.00, paper $3.50.) The histarian in- 
terested in the recent social and economic development of Europe will find this book 
indispensable. It contains data on the distribution of Europe’s population. by countries 
and regicns and on the changes in numbers which have taken place, and explains the 
chief demographic factors producing these changes, Other topics of wide interest of 
which it treats are the effects of the development of industry on population growtk, 
the effects of the two world wars on the populations of the different countries, the 
role of migration in the distribution of population as well as in the growth of the 
different countries, and the social and economic development of populations. The net 
result is to present an excellent picture of the human resources of the continent. But 
in addition the author ‘deals with the probable changes in the amount and the 
demographic character of these resources in the next twenty-five years. The futura 
changes of greatest importance are: (a) the acceleration of the shift of growth fram 
nerthern and western Europe to eastern and southeastern Europe, with ar actual 
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decline probable in the former befcre 1970 while the eastern zone will continue to 
grow at a rapid rate and will gain still more proportionally; (b) the relatively rapid 
aging of the population in western Europe when compared with that in the eastern 
part of the continent. Such changes can scarcely fail to have important economic and 
political consequences, The center of power is rapidly moving eastward. The “ethnic 
diversity” of the European peoples is discussed in some detail but there is almost no 
comment on minorities. Post-World War II minorities, of course, could not be dis- 
cussed in any detail but a few paragraphs indicating their size and location would 
have been helpful. The final chapter, “Europe's Population in a Changing World.” 
ends with the wishful thought that “The loss of exclusive political power dues not 
predicate the loss of that cultural leadership that Western Europe has so long exercised 
in the World.” Perhaps the historian can answer the question how long cultural leadez- 
ship will survive the loss of political power. This demographer will hazard the guess 
that it will not be long. Warren S. THompson, Miami University 


ARTICLES 


RoseRT Livincsron SCHUYLER. Man's Greatest Ilusion. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., Mar. 

FeLrx E, Hirscu. Beyond all Frontiers: On Writing and Studying History Today. Current Hist., 
Feb. 

Donovan E. Smuckex. Anabaptist Historiography in the Scholarship of Today. Mennonitz Quer. 
Rev., Apr. 

GENNARO MONDAINT. La storiografia nella esperienza semisecolare di un docente. Nuova riz. stor., 
May-Dec., 1947. 

Ernest A. STRATHMANN. Ralegh on the Problems of Chronology. Huntington Lib, Quar., Feb. 

HERBERT WeIsINGER. The Idea of the Renaissance and the Rise of Science. Lychnos, X, 1046-47. 

GENEVIEVE MILLER. Bibliography of the History of Medicine of the United States and Canada, 
1946. Bull. Hist. Medicine, July, 1947. 

Jonn BARTLET BREBNER. Canada in North American History. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Maz. 

James T. SHorweur. A Personal Note on the Theme of Canadian-American Relations. Caz. Hist. 
Rev., Mar. 1947. ; 

Smvio ZavaLa. L'Utopie réalisée: Thomas More au Mexique. Annales, Jan.—Mar. 

Leo Gross. The Peace of Westphalia. Am. Jour. Internat. Law, Jan. 

Hans Ner., Jean Jacques Rousseau und die Idee des Rechtsstaates. Schweizer Beiträge zur allge- 
meinen Geschichte, V, 1947. 

Frances S. CHitbs. French Opinion of Anglo-American Relations, 1795-1805. French Am. Ret., 
Jan.—Mar. 

GEORG SMOLKA. Der Wiener Kongress. Hochland, Dec. 

PauL M. Sweezy. Origins of Present Day Socialism. Sci. and Soc., Winter. 

Henry F. Mins. Marx" Doctoral Dissertation. Ibid. 

CHRISTOPHER HiLL. The English Civil War Interpreted by Marx and Engels. Ibid. 

HERBERT M. Morats. Marx and Engels on America. Ibid. 

AUGUSTE Cornu. German Utopianism: “True” Socialism. Ibid. 

E, Crowes CHorLeY. The Missionary March of the Episcopal Church, Part II [cont. from Sept, 
1946]. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Mar. 

ALBERT J. LoomIz. The Cyprus Convention of June 4, 1878. Hist. Bull., Mar. 

Jonn Hazarp WiLDMAN. Lord Acton's Approach to History. South Atlantic Quar., Apr. 

ALFRED WEBER. Bureaucracy and Freedom. Mod. Rev., Mar.—Apr. 

GreorcE K. 'TANHAM. British Press Reaction to the Belgian Surrender of 1940. Historian, 
Autumn. 

Jous D. Mitrerr. World War II: The Post Mortem Continues. Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar. 
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T. Robert S. Broughton 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


V. V. Srruve. Datirovka pervoi Vavilonskoi dinastii [date of the first Babylonian Dynasty]. 
Vestnik drevnei ist., 1947, no. X. 

A, I. Tiumenev. O forme zemel’nykh otnoshenii po nadpisi obeliska Manishtusu [on agrarian 
conditions according to the inscription of the obelisk of Manishtusu]. Ibid., 1946, no. 4. 

I. M. Diaxonov. Vavilonskoe politicheskoe sochinenie vivu v. do n. e. [a Babylonian political 
treatise of the 8th to the 7th century 3.c.]. Ibid. 

V. V. Srruve. Podlinnyi Menefonovskii spisok tsarei Egipta i khronologiia Novogo Tsarstva [the 
authentic list of Egyptian kings of Manetho and the chronology of the New Empire]. Ibid. 

I. M. Lurie. K istorii drevneegiptetskogo zakonodatel’stva vremeni Novogo Tsarstva [on the 
history of legislation in ancient Egypt from the period of the New Empire]. Ibid., 1946, no. 3. 

G. Posener. Les douanes de la Mediterranée dans l'Egypte Saite. Rev. phiol., XXI, no. 2. 

P. Usnaxov. K pokhodam urartiitsev v Zakavkaze v Ix i vi vv. do n. e. [on the campaigns 
of Urartians in Transcaucasia in the gth and 8th centuries 3.c.]. Vestnik drevnei ist., 1946, 
no. 2. 

A. A, Fremann. Drevnepersidskii Kalendar’ [the old Persian calendar]. Ibid., 1946, no. 3. 

A. M. Honeyman. The Evidence for Regnal Names among the Hebrews. Jour. Bibl. Lit, Mar. 

NATHAN RoTENSTREICH, On the Notion of Tradition in Judaism. Jour. Relig., Jan. 

SoLomon Zeiruin. An Historical Study of the First Canonization of Hebrew Liturgy. Jewish 
Quar. Rev., Jan. 

Sau S. WEINBERG. Aegean Chranclogy: Neolithic Period and Early Bronze Age. Am. Jour. 
Archaeol., Apr., 1947. 

HELENE J. Kantor. The Aegean and the Orient in the Second Millenium 5.c. Ibid., Jan., 1947. 

Witty Borezaup. Le déluge, Delphes, et les Anthésteries. Mus. Helvet., Nov. 

Bruno LAVAGNINI. Solone e il voto obbligatorio., Riv. filol, XXV, nos. 1-2. 

WiLriam BezL Divsmoor. The Hekatempedon on the Athenian Acropolis. Am. Jour. Archaecl., 
Apr., 1947. ‘ 

A. E. RAUBITSCHEK. The Ostracism of Xanthippos. Ibid. 

A. Missuriw. Idei prava v mezhduellinskikh otnosheniiakh [ideas of law in interhellenic rela- 
tions]. Vestnik drevnei ist.,'1946, no. 2. 

S. I. Kovatev. Peregovory Daria s Aleksandrom i makedonskaia oppositsita [the negotiations of 
Darius with Alexander and the Macedonian opposition]. Ibid., 1946, no. 3. 

J. Coupry. Le sous-secrétaire des Amphictions d’Athénes 4 Délos. Rev. étud. anc., Jan., 1947. 

SiLvio Accame. Alceo di Messene, Filippo V, e Roma. Riv. filol, XXV, nos. 1-2, 1947. 

I. A. LenzMann. O khlebnoi torgovle Delosa v 11-11 vv. do n. €. [traffic in grain at Delos in the 
3d and 2d centuries 3.c.]. Vestnik drevnei ist., 1946, no. 2. 

WiLLIam Linn WESTERMANN. The Freedmen and the Slaves of God. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 
Mar. 

A. W. Byvancx. The Chronology of Greek and Italian Art in the Eighth and Seventh Centuries 
B.C. Mnemosyne, XUL, no. 4, 1947. 

Frank R. Kramer. Massilian Diplomacy before the Second Punic War. Am. Jour. Philcl., Jan. 

IraLo Lana. Terenzio e il movimento filellenico in Roma. Riv. filol., XXV, nos. 1-2, 1947. 

Wurm C. McDermorr. Manius Curius. Class. Weekly, Mar. 13. 

Ernst HowazLp. Das Selbstzeugnis des Augustus über seine Stellung im Staat. Mus. Helret., Oct. 

Vacn Hacer POULSEN. Studies in Julio-Claudian Iconography. det. Archaeol, XVI, nos. 1-3, 
1946. : 

F. W. CuarYron. Tacitus and Nero’s Persecution of the Christians. Class. Quar., July, 1947. 


1 Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed by the 
persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise responsible only 
for the lists of articles and documents. 
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HERBERT C. Your. The Kline of Sarapis. Harvard Theol. Rev., Jan. 

E. M. STAYERMANN. K voprosu o “dediticii” v edikte Karakally [the question of the “Dediticii” 
in the edict of Carzcalla]. Vestnik drevnei ist., 1946, no. 2. 

SANDRA CALDERINI. Ricerche sull’ industria e il commercio dei tessuti in Egitto. Aegyptus, XXVI, 
ros. 1-2 (pub. 1947). 

ORsoLINA MONTEVECCHI. Ricerche di sociologia nei documenti dell’ Egitto. Ibid. 

Eucenio Manni. L'acclamazione di Valeriano. Riv. filol, XXV, nos. 1-2, 1947. 

M. L. W. LalsTNER. The Value and Influence of Cassiodorus’ Ecclesiastical History. Harvard 
Theol. Rev., Jan. 

FaiepricH EBRARD. Die Entstehung des Corpus iuris nach den acht Einfithrungsgesetzen des 
Kaisers Justinian. Schweitzer Beiträge zur allgemeinen Geschichte, Y, 1947. l 
Raren Marcus. A Selected Bibliography (1920-1945) of the Jews in the Hellenistic-Roman 

Period. Proc. Am. Acad. for Jewish Research, XVI, 1946-47. 
Curistian Courtois. Bulletin historique [on the ancient history of North Africa, 1939-45]. Rev. 
hist., Oct. 


LITERARY, ĪNSCRIPTIONAL, AND PAPYROLOGICAL SOURCES 


Francis R. STEELE. The Lipit-Ishtar Law Code. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Apr., 1947. 

GIOVANNI RINALDI. Tavolette sumerid2 della III dinastia di Ur. Aegyptus, XXVI, nos. 1-2 (pub. 
1947). : 

WALTHER Mint Beitrag zum Verständnis Thukydides. Mus. Helvet., Nov. 

Evovarp DELEBECQUE. Xénophon, Athènes et Lacédémone. Notes sur la composition de l’ 4nabase. 
Rev, étud. grec., LIX-LX, 1946-47. 

J. S. Morrison. Notes on Certain Greek Nautical Terms and on Three Passages in I. G. 114 1632. 
Class. Quar., July, 1947. 

BENJAMIN D. Meritt. Notes on Attic Inscriptions. Am. Jour. Philol., Jan. 

MARKELLOs Mrrsos. Inscription de Stymphale. Rev. étud. grec., LIX-LX, 1946-47. 

Id. Note sur une inscription de Chypre. Ibid. 

BENJAMIN D. Merrrr. Greek Inscriptions. Hesperia, Jan. 

A. G. Woopueap. Greek Inscriptions. ibid. 

“J. A. B. PALMER. Periplus Maris Erythraei: The Indian Evidence as to the, Date. Class. Quar., 
July. 

Jurien L. Tonpriau. Le décret dionysiaque de Philopator (B.G.U., 1211). Aegyptus, XXVI, 
nos. 1-2. 

Howard N. Porrer. A Bacchic Grafito from the Dolichenum at Dura. Am. Jour. Philol., Jan. 

E. P. WEGENER. Petition concerning the Dowry of a Widow (P. Berl. Inv. 16277). Mnemosyne, 
Alll, no. 4, 1947. 

A. Borisov. Nadpisi Artaksiia (Arteshesa), tsaria Armenii [inscriptions of Artaxias, king of 
Armenia]. Vestnik drevnel ist., 1946, no. 2. 

A. Ranovicu. Edikt Karakally o darovani: rimskogo grazhdanstva naseleniiu imperii [the edict 
of Caracalla on the grant of Roman citizenship to the inhabitants of the empire]. Ibid. 

P. et CL. BARRIÈRE. Les termes-frontiére dans la topographie gallo-romaine. Rev. étud. anc., 
Jan., 1947. 

P. GRIMAL. Deux inscriptions de Saintes. bid. 
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Bernard ]. Holm 


STUDI DI STORIA ECONOMICA MEDIEVALE. By Armando Sapori. [Biblioteca 
Storica Sansoni, Nuova Serie, V.: (Florence, G. C. Sansoni, 1946, pp. xxii, 906, L. 1600.) 
Gazing at a solid shelf full of the wordy volumes by Davidsohn on the history of 
Florence before 1330 one might naively have thought, “Now that’s done, but who 
will continue the story?” Yet the most fruitful work of Florentine historians of 
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Florence during the past few decades has been devoted quite as much to digging 
deeper into the period Davidsohn seemed to have blanketed as in continuing his 
story. By a host of articles and a number of books Armando Sapori especially has 
pushed research into private account books, contracts, and letters, The collection of 
writings which he has brought together in this volume emphasizes that his meticulous 
and persistent research among new materials has not only illuminated innumerable 
facets of medieval business but also has added substantially to understanding the society 
and culture of Florence at the time of Dante. Some of the essays here collected are 
well known to all American students of medieval Italy, but others will be new be- 
cause they were published either during the war, or in out-of-the-way periodicals or 
prefaces to publications not found in many of our libraries. Students who have wrestled 
with the controversy between Salvemini and Ottokar will relish “La funzione eccnomica 
della nobilita,” an essay which indeed presents a synthesis for all Italy. An extensive 
bibliography and an index, especially useful in identifying Tuscan merchants of the 
fourteenth century, contribute very much to the utility of the volume. First and last, 
in his preface and the final essay, Professor Sapori acknowledges his debt to Werner 
Sombart from whom in his youth he received inspiration. Of course, Sapori’s researches 
have proved Sombart wrong, and the main general conclusion built upon all Sapori’s 
findings cf detail is that Sombart's generalizations about medieval trade and medieval 
merchants were not true of Italy. But there is a sort of homage, as Sapori recognizes, 
in taking another man’s theories as the criterion of relevance by which to evaluate 
ene's own findings, even if the findings again and again prove the theories wrong. 
Freperic C, Lane, Johns Hopkins University 


CULTURE IN EARLY ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND: A STUDY WITH ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, Ey D. Elizabeth Martin-Clarke, Vice-Principal and Fellow, St. Hugh’s College, 
Oxford, England. (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1947, pp. xi, 100, plates, $2.25.) 
This pleasantly written, if somewhat rambling, essay is based on lectures delivered in 
1945 at the Johns Hopkins University, but its title is misleading. Even a sketch of 
culture in early Anglo-Saxon England should surely take account of all its manifesta- 
tions and all foreign influences. But Miss Martin-Clarke, though she recognizes this 
(p. 25), confines her attention to archaeological material found in Britain and in 
Scandinavia and uses this to illustrate and elucidate passages in Old English poetry, 
particularly in Beowulf. Within these limits her book forms a useful introduction for 
beginners, especially as the text is illustrated by twenty-eight good plates. For many 
readers the most interesting, because least familiar, part of the book will be the descrio- 
tion and discussion of the Sutton Hoo ship-burial, The allusion (p. 42) to the passing 
of Columba is obscure. According to his oldest biographers, Cummian and Adamnan, 
there was nothing unusual about his death in church. His obsequies lasted three 
days and three nights, and during this period the seas were rough. They became 
calm when he had been interred. There is no similarity between these occurrences 
and the hero-burial which Miss Martin-Clarke quotes from Beowulf. Furthermore, 
untoward manifestations of nature believed to be caused by the intervention of saints 
are 2 commonplace of hagiography, and the belief in them was not essentially pagan. 

M. L. W. LarstNER, Cornell University 


PARLIAMENTS AND COUNCILS OF MEDIAEVAL IRELAND, Edited by H. G. 
Richardson and G. O. Sayles. Volume I, [Irish Manuscripts Commission.] (Dublin, 
Stationery Office, 1947, pp. xli, 251, £1. 55.) The high standards of scholarship which 
have distinguished the publications of the Irish Manuscripts Commission throughout 
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the twenty years of its existence are maintained in this volume, which throws new 
light on the beginnings of the Irish parliament. Part I contains seventy-two docu- 
ments, most of them published for the first time, illustrating various aspects of Irish 
parliaments and councils of the fourteenth century. At least twenty-five of the docu- 
ments relate to the administration of William of Windsor (1369-76). Printed sources 
of this kind are so few and so inadequate that here is a notable addition indeed. 
Part If comprises seventy-nine brief items (sixteen in French) from four collections, 
edited from copies in the Britisk Public Record Office, mostly dealing with three sub- 
sidies granted to the king’s lieutenant in Ireland, the earl of Ormond, in. 1420 and 
1421. In a valuable introduction the editors comment on the differences and similarities 
between parliaments, great councils, and councils in medieval Ireland, the sources foz 
the history of the Irish parliament in the fourteenth century, representation in the 
parliaments of the Ormond period, and the methods of assessing the subsidies of 
1420 and 1421. An appendix includes four documents of the reign of Edward I (one 
of which is the earliest known reference to the rolls of an Irish parliament), and one 
each of the reigns of Edward III and Richard II. A lengthy index of persons and 
places is useful for reference purposes, Dr. Jocelyn Otway-Ruthven is working on a 
second volume, which will contain parliamentary documents of the fifteenth century. 
Norman D. Parmer, University of Pennsylvania 


LA CRISE D'UNE SOCIETE: SEIGNEURS ET PAYSANS DU BORDELAIS 
PENDANT LA GUERRE DE CENT ANS. Par Robert Boutruche, Professeur 4 
"Université de Strasbourg. (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de Université de 
Strasbourg, Fascicule 110.) (Paris, Société d'Edition: Les Belles Lettres, 1947, pp. li, 
396, goo fr.) This excellent and fully documented monograph is another fundamental 
contribution by French scholarship towards an understanding of medieval agrarian 
history in France. Representing the most careful and painstaking research in the 
sources and presented with modesty and charm, it is a model which others laboring 
in this field might do well to follow. Its full bibliography, careful indexes, maps, and 
pièces justicatives are of a high order. But most important of all, Professor Boutruche 
has approached his subject from a broad basis. He has, particularly in the first section o? 
this long work, gane behind the statistics and the juridical relationships that governed 
seigneurial and agrarian society in the area about Bordeaux from 1300 to 1453. He 
has managed to give a sense of actuality above and beyond legal forms. He has thus 
re-created both the flavor and the feel of the men and the society of the Bordelais in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Therefore the changes which occurred during 
this me appear to come naturally from the soil, the people, and the circumstances ož 
economic conditions and devastetion to which the region was subject in the diffcul: 
periods of the BlackDeath and the Hundred Years’ War. The Bordelais was not an 
average agricultural area of mecieval France. Producing a valuable cash crop—wine, 
which commanded both an English and an international market—its agriculture was 
very carly subjected to the influences of a money economy, Another peculiarity is to 
be found in its foreign ruling house, the kings of England. It was also relatively 
untouched by the ravages of the Hundred Years’ War until 1438, late in the ccnflict, 
though the effects of the Black Death were severe. Nevertheless, major changes in the 
countryside were apparent here as elsewhere in late medieval Europe: the ending oz 
most vestiges of serfdom, transformation of peasant dues and tenures into cash pay- 
ments, impoverishment of a nobility caught between rising prices and fixed or re- 
duced revenues, and the beginnings of bourgeois entrance into the field of agrariar. 
exploitation, on a capitalistic basis. These were all hastened by the devastation anc 
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short labor supply brought on by the Black Death and the Hundred Years’ War, but 
were not, implies Professor Boutruche, basicaly caused by them. He seems to feel that 
they were inevitable, despite seigneurial struggles to hold the position occupied by 
them in the more prosperous days of the thirteenth century. _ 

ARCHIBALD R. Lewis, University of South Carolina 
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GENERAL, POLITICAL, AND INSTITUTIONAL 


G. N. Crark. Charles William Previté-Orton. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 

P. Grierson. The Present Position of Medieval Studies in England. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
May—Noy.. 1947. 

G. P. Currino. English Medieval History: A Survey of Needs. Ibid. 

J. F. NIERMEYER. L'histoire médiévale aux Pays-Bas de 1940 à 1946 [fin]. Moyer áge, LIM, nos. 
1-2, 1947. 

J. Dronbr et M.A. ArnouLp. Le travail historique en Belgique, 1944-1947. Rev. du Nora, 
Oct.—Dec. 

Domenico Romano. Due storici di Attila: il greco Prisco e il goto Jordanes. Ántiquitas, Jars- 
June, 1947. 

P. COURCELLE. Commodien et les invasions du v® siécle. Rev. des études latines, XXIV. 

Jean Hoyoux. La clause ardennaise du traité de Meersen. Moyen äge, LIIL, nos. 1-2, 1937. 

GUDMUND ScHUTTE. Ostgermaniens Slavisering. Hirt. Tids. (Nor.), 1947, nos. 1-2. 

LéoroLo GÉnIcoT. Le premier siècle de la “curia” de Hainaut (1060-1195). Moyen âge, LIIL 
nos. 1-2, 1947. 4 

Ant. Kocu. L'origine et la formation territoriale das chatellenies de Cassel et de Bailleul. Rev. 
du Nord, Jan—Mar., 1947. 

Y. Dossar. Les limites du Toulousain et du Quercy et la bailie du Tescou (1273-1320). Ann. 
du Midi, 1947. i 

J. F. VERBRUGGEN. La tactique militaire des armées de chevaliers. Rev. de Nord, July-Sept., 
1947- 

C. C. BayLeY. The Diplomatic Preliminaries of the Double Election of 1257 in Germany. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., Oct, 

Henry S. Lucas. John of Avesnes and Richard of Cornwall. Speculum, Jan. 

Hans Sicrisz. Reichsreform und Schwabenkrieg: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Entwicklung 
des Gegersatzes zwischen der Eidgenossenschaft und dem Reich. Schweizer Beiträge zu? 
allgemeinen Geschichte, V, 1947. 

J. Vannérus. La première dynastie luxembourgeaise. Rev. belge de philol. et d’hist., XXV, 
1946-47. 

H. P. R. Fivzerc, The Devon-Corawall Boundary. Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries, Ozt. 

MARJORIE ANDERSON. Blanche, Duchess of Lancaster. Mod. Philol., Feb. 

KyeLL KumuieN. Problemet om den Svenska riksdagens uppkomst. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 1927, 
no. I. 

Sven Tunperc. Nágre férvaltningshistoriska spörsmål ur Nordens äldsta historia. Ibid., no. 4. 

Jons J. Murray. The Peasant Revolt of Engelbrekt Engelbrektsson and the Birth of Modern 
Sweden. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept. - 


LEGAL 


Jacos J. Rapznowrrz. The Influence of Jewish Law upon the Development of Frankish Law. Proc. 
Am. Acad. for Jewish Research, XVI, 1946-47. 

Grorces Dusy. Recherches sur l'évolution des institutions judiciaires pendant le -x® et le xe 
siècle dans le sud de la Bourgogne. Moyen dge, LIII, nos. 1-2, 1947. 

Epcar LeEGARE PENNINGTON. Christianity and Law, H. Anglican Theol. Rev., Jan. 

CHANOINE Coppin. Les statuts de l'Hópital Gantois à Lille (1467). Rev. de Nord, Jan—Mar. 
1947. | : 

Jean IMBERT. Le régime juridique des établissements hospitaliers du Nord de la France au 
moyen âge. Ibid., July—Sept. 
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CHARLES JomwsoN. Nates on Thirteenth-Century Judicial Procedure. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 
Roserr Bossuar. Nicole Oresme et le “Songe du Verger.” Moyen áge, LIII, nos. 1-2, 1947. 
GERHART B. LANDER. Aspects of Mediaeval Thought on Church and State. Rev. Politics, Oct. 


Economic 


J. Lesrocquoy. The Tenth Century. Ec. Hist. Rev., XVIL, no. 1, 1947- 

D. OscuiwskY. Medieval Treatises on Estate Accounting. Ibid. 

R. S. Lopez. Le facteur économique dans la politique africaine des papes. Rev. hist., Oct.—Dec. 

N. J. G. Pounps. The Ports of Cornwall in the Middle Ages. Devon and Cornwall Notes and 
Queries, July, 1947. 

Epwarp MILLER. The Ely Land Pleas in the Reign of William I. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Linpsay FLEMING, Pigs in Domesday Book. Sussex Notes and Queries, May, 1946. 

A. M. Teran Lomas. Las condiciones sociales en Inglaterra en el siglo xiv ilustradas per “Piers 

_ Plowman.” Rev. mexicana de sociologia, Sept--Dec., 1946. 

Roserr S. Horr. Royal Demesne, Parliamentary Taxation, and the Realm. Speculum, Jan. 

R. EL Bautier. Marchands siennois et “draps d'Outremont” aux foires de Champagne. Annuaire- 
Bull. Soc. de Vhist. de France, 1945 (pub. 1947). 

GEORGES Espinas. Le privilège de Saint-Omer de 1127. Rev. du Nord, Jan.-Mar., 1947. 

P. RoLLAND. Les origines légendaires de Tournai. Rev. belge de philol. et d’hist., XXV, 1046-47. 

Epouarp PerroY. Les origines urbaines en Flandre, d'après un ouvrage récent, Rev. du Nord, 
Jan.-Mar., 1947. 

Y. RENOUARD. La date des “Etablissements de Bordeaux.” Moyen áge, LIII, nos. 1-2, 1947. 

J. F. NIERMEYER. Amsterdam als dochterstad van Utrecht. Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, LX, 
nos. I, 1947. 

Winniam L. Winter. Netherland Regionalism and the Decline of the Hansa. 4m. Hist. Rev., 
Jan. 

ELEANORA Carus-WiLsoN. The Effects of the Acquisition and of the Loss of Gascony on the 
English Wine Trade. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, May—Nov., 1947. 

M. MoLLaT. Anglo-Norman Trade in the Fifteenth Century. Ec. Hist. Rev., XVII, no. 2, 1947. 

Hans Srramm. Mittelalterliche Stadtfreihsit. Schweizer Beiträge zur allgemeinen Geschichte, 
V, 1947. , 

C. pr NoLa. Politica economica e agricoltura in Toscana nei secoli xv--x1x. Nuova riv. stor., May- 
Dec., 1947. 

R. G. Cooxson. The Black Death. Month, Oct. 


ISLAM AND THE CRUSADES 


CaussIN DE PERCEVAL and Louis Nosiron. Notes on the Arab Calendar before Islam. Islamic 
Culture, Apr., 1947. 

Mas‘up Hasan SHamsi. 'Ulayya, a Less Known ‘Abbasid Princess [half-sister to Harun ar-Rashid]. 
Ibid. 

H.A.R. Gs. Muhammad and the Qur'an. Muslim World, Apr. 

A. C. Krey. Urban's Crusade—Success or Failure. Am. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

F. M. ABEL. Jaffa au moyen 4ge. Jour. Falestine Oriental Soc., XX, no. 1, 1946. 

Miva Syrer. Ibn Khaldun and Islamic Mysticism. Islamic Culture, July, 1947. 

Rosert Lee WoLrF. Romania: The Latin Empire of Constantinople. Speculum, Jan. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 


Paur GrosyEan. Recherches sur les débuts de la controverse pascale chez les Celtes. Analecta 
Bollandiana, LXIV, nos. 3-4, 1946. 

-ARTHUR Parcu McKinuay. Christian Appraisal of Pagan Temperance. Anglican Theol. Rev., 
Jan. 

Franz BeyerLe. Bischof Perminius und die Gründung der Abteien Murbach und Reichenau. 
Zeitschrift f. schweizerische Geschichte, XXVII, no. 2, 1947. 
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E. Jorvan et Y. Renovaro. L'église et la vie religieuse dans les pays belges au moyen äge. Rev. 
hist., July~Sept., 1947. 

Davin BaumGarpr. The Concept of Mysticism: Analysis of a Letter Written by Hildegard of 
Bingen to Guibert of Gembloux. Rev. Religion, Mar. 

F. Kerner. Het officialaat in het bisdom Utrecht. Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, LX, no. 1, 
1947. 

J. F. LEMARIGNIER. Le prieuré d’Haspres, ses rapports avec l’abbaye de Saint-Vaast d'Arras et la 
centralisation monastique au début du xne siècle. Rev. de Nord, Ocz--Dec. 

Dom Jean Lecrerco. Inédits bernardins dans un manuscrit d'Engelberg. Rev. Mabillon, Jane- 
May, 1947. 

Miss M. Morcan. The Organisation of the Scottish Church in the Twelfth Cary: Trans. 
Royal Hist, Soc., 4th ser., XXIX, 1947. À 

H. P. R. FingerG. Some Early Tavistock Charters. Eng. Hist. Rev., July, 1947. 

B. O’Sututvan. The Dominicans in Mediaeval Dublin. Dublin Hist, Rec., June-Aug., 1947. 

J. R. H. Moorman. The Foreign Element among the English Franciscans. Eng. Hist. Rev., | 
July, 1947. 

ScHotasTicus. The History of Catharism. Church Quar. Rev., July, 1947. 

Jonn Morson. The Newly Found Chart of Charity. Pax, Autumn. 

Vicrorin Doucrr. The History of the Problem of the Authenticity of the Summa of Alexander 
of Hales, Franciscan Stud., Sept. 

~ Ernest A, Moopy. Ockham, Buridan, and Nicholas of Autrecourt. Ibid., June, 1947. 

AIDAN Carr. Poverty in Perfection, according to St. Bonaventura. Ibid., Sept., Dec, 

ALLAN B, Wouter. The “Theologism” of Duns Scotus. Ibid. 

A. DeBu.. Une “Societas Iesu” au xv® siècle. Nouvelle rev. théol., Nov. 

E. J. Jonxers. Enkele opmerkingen over de houding van de kerk tegenover de mantiek in de 
eerste acht eeuwen, Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, LX, no. 1, 1947. 

Oskar VASELLA. Die Ursachen der Reformation in der deutschen Schweiz. Zeitschrift f. schweizer- 
ische Geschichte, XXVI, no. 4, 1947. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LEARNING 


Cu. Favez. La satire dans les Lettres de Saint Jérôme. Rev. des études latines, XXIV. 

M. L. W. Lasrner. The Value and Influence of Cassiodorus’ Ecclesiastical History. Harvard 
Theol. Rev., Jan. 

H. W. Forreens. De paedagoog Alcuin en zijn ars grammatica. Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, 
LX, no. 1, 1947. 

Aror Dempr. The Significance of Mediaeval Intellectual Culture. Rev. Politics, Oct. 

ANTON-HERMANN CuHroust. The Corporate Idea and the Body Politic in the Middle Ages. Ibid. 

ARTHUR LANDGRAF, Neuaufgefundene Handschriften mic Werken aus dem Bereich des Anselm 
von Laon. Collectanea Franciscana, XV, nos. 1-4» 

Homer H. Duss. The Beginnings of Alchemy. Iss, Nov. 

EUGENIO Garin. I trattati morali di Coluccio Salutati. 4s dell’Accademia Fiorentina di Scienze 


Morali, 1943 (pub. 1944). 
PauL Oskar KrIisreLLER. The Philosophy of Man in the Italian Renaissance. Italica, XXIV, 2, 


1947- 

EUGENIO a Recenti interpretazioni di Marsilio Ficino, Giornale critico della filosofía italiana, 
XXI, 19 

Id. Noterelle di filosofia del Rinascimento, Rinascita, TI, 1940. 

Id. Il carteggio di Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. Ibid., V, 1942. 

J. H, WhrreimLo. The Doctrine of Virtu., Italian Stud, III, nos. 1-2, 1946. 

FERDINAND SCHEVILL. The Controversial Medici. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 

WiLiam Hammer. Balthazar Rasinus, Italian Humanist: A Critical and Bibliographical Ap- 
praisal. ltalica, Mar. 

Craupe Baxvis. Un poète latin de la Pologne humaniste: André Krzycki—Andreas Cricius 


(1482-1537). Latomus, Jan.-Mar., 1947. 
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MEDIEVAL LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


E. Faye WiLsow. Pastoral and Epithalamium in Latin Literature. Speculum, Jan. 

SAMUEL SINGER. Dogma und Dichtung des Mittelalters. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc, Dec. 

RAPHAEL Levy. Recent European Progress in Old French Studies. Romance Philol., Aug. 

Eure Lampert. L'Historia Rotholandi du Pseudo-Turpin et le pèlerinage de Compostellz 
Romania, LXIX, no. 3, 1946-47. 

V. Frepvertc Kornic. Guillaume de Dole and Guillaume de Nevers. Mod. Philol., Feb, 

Epwin H, ZEYDEL. A Chronological Hratsvitha Bibliography through 1700 with Annctation- 
Jour. Eng. and Germanic Philol., July, 1947. 

ELAINE C. SoUTHWARD. The Knight Yder and the Beowulf Legend in Arthurian Romance 
Medium Aevum, XV, 1946. 

H. Gaver. A propos de la Chanson de Sainte Foy. Ann. du Midi, LIX, 1947. 

Enwin B. Prace. Problems in the Oxford Roland. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Dec. f 

Jean Loncnon. Sur I'histoire de l'empereur Henri de Constantinople par Henri de Valencienne~ 
Romania, LXIX, no. 2, 1946. 

WiLLiam A, Nirze. Some Remarks on the Grail-Lancelot Cycle. Romance Philol., Nov. 

Frances H. ELLs, The Meisterlied of the Magic Drinking Horn in Berlin 414. Philol. Quar, 
July, 1947. 

ERIKA von ERHARDT-SIEBOLD. The Anglo-Saxon Riddle 74 and Empedokles Fragment 11-. 
Medium Aevum, KV, 1946. 

Hexen AnoLF. Robert de Boron’s Joseph and the Privilegium Fori. Philol, Quar., July, 1947. 

. Gorpon Haut GerouLD. A Text of Merlin's Prophecies. Speculum, Jan, 

Grorrrey B. RiwwpEHoucH. A Forgotten Poet: Joseph of Exeter. Jour. Eng. and Germans 
Philol., July, 1947. 

ANGELINE H. Locrasso. Paradiso, XXVI, 97. Speculum, Jan. 

Wiutiam J. Enrwistte. Remarks concerning the Order of the Spanish Cantares de Gest. 
Romance Philol., Nov. 

Curr F. BünLER. A Survival from the Middle Ages: William Baldwin’s Use of the Dietes ard 
Sayings. Speculum, Jan. 

PauL E. Brrcnwer. Chaucer’s Man of Law and Disparitas Cultus. Ibid. 


ART AND Music 


Emerson H., Swirt. Hagia Sophia. Athene, Winter. 

Rosert M. WaLKER. Illustrations to the Priscillian Prologues in the Gospel Manuscripts of tbe 
Carolingian Ada School. Art Bull., Mar. 

Rurus Graves MATHER. Documents mostly new relating to Florentine Painters and Sculptors -£ 
the Fifteenth Century. Ibid. 

Lynn THornpike. Traditional Medieval Tracts concerning Engraved Astrological Image. 
Mélanges Auguste Pelzer, Louvain, 1947. 

E. H. GomaricH. Botticelli's Mythologies: A Study in the Neoplatonic Symbolism of His Circk. 
jour. Warburg and Courtauld Inst, VIE, 1945 (pub. 1947). 

MicHEL ALPATOFF. The Parallelism of Giotto’s Paduan Frescoes. Art Bull., Sept. 

FRANCIS J. Guenter. Sacred Art-Music of the Renaissance. Am. Eccles. Rev., Jan, 
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BRITISH EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
Francis H. Herrick 


MINUTES OF THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY, 1679-1684. Second part, 1682-5. 
Edited by E. E. Rich, Fellow of St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. With an Into- 
duction by G. N. Clark, Regius Professor of Modern History in the University af 
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Cambridge. [Pub:ications of the Champlain Society, Hudson's Bay Company Series, 
IX.] (Torcnto, the Society, 1946, pp. xlii, 36€.) Readers who are familiar with the: 
preceding volumes of this series will recall that the earliest minutes of the Hudson's 
Bay Compeny, those extending from 1671 to 1674, and presented in the first minutes 
book, were published in Volume V; that no records of minutes are available for the 
years 1675 to 1678; and that the content of the second minutes book, covering the 
time from 1679 to 1684, being too extensive for inclusion in a single volume, was 
divided for publication into two parts. Fortunately for editorial purposes the character 
of the subject matter in the second minutes bcok made it easy to divide the contents 
at the year 1682, The records of the period from 1670 to 1681 show that during that 
time the company had experienced many difficalties and had not been able to declare 
a dividend. Then fortune had changed and more profits were made in the winter of 
1681~82. But this was not an unmixed blessing. News of the company’s prosperity 
encouraged potential rivals, It is the sudden appearance of these interlopers that marks 
a new phase in the story told by the second minutes book and that thus provides a 
convenient point at which to begin a fresh volume. The forces that now began to 
challenge vigorously the chartered monopoly. were in three groups: Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, and Americans. They included such famous characters as Fierre Esprit 
Radisson, now rezuurned to his old national allegiance, and those wily New Eng- . 
landers, the Gillams. The minutes here published contain, in addition to the countless 
commercial details involved in the London end of the fur trade, numerous references 
to the struggles that took place in the bay in the years from 1682 to 1684, and to the 
company’s efforts in London, Paris, and New England, to secure political and legal 
support for their position and claims in Ameriza. The editing of this volume is high 
in quality and uniform with that of antecedent units of the series. 
Jonn Perry Prrrcuetrt, Queens College, New York 


THE LETTERS OF LETITIA HARGRAVE, Edited with Introduction and Notes by 


me 


Margaret Arnett MacLeod. [The Publications of the Champlain Society, XXVIIL] 
(Toronto, the Society, 1947, pp. cliv, 310.) The written sources for the history af the 
Canadian Northwest in the days of the fur trade are voluminous. Men who were 
placed in charge oí posts by the trading companies usually had the time, the occesion, 
and the ability to write many informative letters. Thousands of such documents have 
been published. The writings of women for tke same time and place are as rare as 
those of men are plentiful. Well-educated women scarcely ever went into the fur 
country. Travel was too difficult, life too harsh, and residence too transient. The 
women of the country, Indians or their descerdants of mixed blood, wrote litde or 
not at all. This fact doubles the interest that would otherwise attach to the material 
here published for the first time. Letitia Mactavish Hargrave was one of the first 
women, if not the first, to write at length and in a manner worthy of publication, 
from what is now the northwestern part cf Canada. Born in 1813, the daughter of 
Dugald Mactavish, himself the eldest son of Lachlan Mactavish, chief of Clan Tavish 
and formerly of Dunardry, Argyllshire, Scotland, Letitia received the education typical 
of women af her class and period. Having ma-ried James Hargrave, chief trader in 
charge of York Factory on Hudson Bay, and come to live with him at his post, she 
was in a favorable position to carry on an extensive correspondence with her relatives 
in Scotland. The value of Letitia Hargrave's letzers lies not only in the uniqueness of 
their origin. Their author was a woman of supzrior mind and character and as such 
was able to add to the facts she recorded the attractiveness of witty comment anc the . 
light of shrewd observation. The period in which she wrote—1838 to 1852—was a 
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critical one for the Hudson’s Bay Company, when trade monopoly was passing and 
self-government beginning in the Northwest. The wife of the chief trader at tke 
principal depot af the company in North America was in a position to observe or 
learn much that was fit, though not certain to be preserved. She was also likely to 
use it as material for private letters to distant but trusted relatives. This was what 
happened in Letitia’s case. Besides these letters from York Factory the volume 
contains several other valuable features: a few of Letitia’s letters written in Great 
Britain or in Sault Sainte Marie; several letters by her husband, James Hargrave; 
photographs of some of the chief personages mentioned in the text; an exhaustive 
introduction and adequate footnotes, On the whole this book is worthy of its pred- 
ecessors in the series. Joun Perry Prircnett, Queens College, New York 


JACOB MOUNTAIN, FIRST LORD BISHOP OF QUEBEC: A STUDY IN CHURCH 
AND STATE, 1793-1825. By Thomas R. Millman, Rector of Dunham and St. Armard 
East, Quebec. [University of Toronto Studies, History and Economics Series, Vol. X] 
(Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1947, pp. viii, 320, $4.00.) Great Britair.’s 
religious and ecclesiastical policy in Canada during the years following the conquest 
was of very considerable importance. Upon it depended much of the Frenck Cana- 
dian's, as well as the “dissenting” Anglo-Saxon colonist’s loyalty. This was partc- 
ularly true during the period of the American Revolution and the War of 1812-14. 
Any attempt to enforce strictly the “establishment” of the Church of England could 
only lead to serious conflict within the country. It was this difficult problem that Jacob 
Mountain, first Church of England bishop of Quebec (1793-1825), had to face. Thus 
he is an important historical figure not merely for the Church of England in Canada, 
but also for the whole development of British government policy in Upper and Lower 
Canada. Because of his significance it is fitting that a scholarly life of him has been 
written by Dr. Millman. Most of the available sources of information have been 
combed thoroughly and the result is an accurate picture of Bishop Mountain and his 
struggle to place the Church of England in the position of the established church of 
Canada. That he failed was largely due to circumstances beyond his control. Dr. 
Millman has given us not merely a biography, but virtually an account of the Church 
of England’s history during Bishop Mountain’s regime. Yet one could wish that the 
author had gone farther afield for his material, into Presbyterian, Methodist, and 
Baptist archives. Had he done so, it is possible that Bishop Mountain would rot heve 
appeared in quite such a favorable light. One also would like a little more information 
on such matters as the position of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
the ecclesiastical organization. Yet even with these qualifications Dr. Millman has 
given us an account which illuminates the ecclesiastical phase of British policy in 
Canada during the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 

W. Stanrorp Rem, McGill Universit 


THE MAKING OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: A BRIEF HISTORY, 1487- 
1939. By M. S. Geen, Pretoria High School for Boys. (New York, Longmans, Green, 
1947, pp. xiii, 227, xxvi, $3.00.) This brief volume is a closely packed record of South 
African history from the beginnings to the present. The writer, a teacher in the 
Pretoria High School for Boys, does not pretend to original research, but depends 
largely on the works of Eric Walker and W. M. Macmillan. This convenient summary 
of South Africa’s checkered history is presented in a commendably impartial fashion 
with no extravagant praise or blame for such controversial figures as Kruger, Rhodes, 
Herzog, and Smuts. The account is so obviously objective that the author’s judgments 
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are sparse, possibly the result of a desire to minimize the strains and stresses of a 
country where questions of “tremendous difficulty and infinite complication” furnish 
a “problem almost unique in the ‘history of the world.” The most useful part of this 
largely political history is the chapter on “National Problems,” where 2 summary of 
the native and land acts just before the recent war show the efforts of the govern- 
ment to improve the condition of the Bantu and the poor whites. The Native Trust 
and Lands Act of 1936, while providing for the policy of segregation, made consider- 
able provision, especially in the Transkei area, for more land for the natives. But, 
even so, only “an eighth of the area of the Union will be in the occupation of the 
Bantu, who form two-thirds of the population. ” The author believes strongly that 
the economic progress of the whole population i is essential: to this end, “some chosen 
spokesmer. of the Bantu” should be associated “in full political control.” Useful illustra- 
tions and sketch maps ere included, but the lack of an index or'a detailed table of 
contents impairs the value of an account that is so full of data, 
Howarp Rosinson, Oberlin College 


ARTICLES 


R. SOMERVILLE. The Duchy af Lancaster Records. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc.,-4th ser., XXIX, 1947. 

J. D. Mace. Henry VII and Scotland. Thid. 

Henay M. Sires. The Corflict between Queen Elizabeth and Roman Catholicism. Church 
Hist, Dec. 

Vrei B. HeLTzEL. Sir Thomas Egerton as Patron. Huntington Lib. Quar., Feb. 

C. G. Parstor. The Corporation of Bedford, 1647-64. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., XXIX, 
1947. 

Maurice Permerick. Colonel Thomas Blood. I and Il. New Eng. Rev., Mar., Apr. 

H. A. HoLLanp. English Legal Authors before 1700. Cambridge Law Jour., IX, no. 3, 1947. 

Perer Carew. An Infamous Squadron [Admiral Benbow's last action]. Blackwood”s Mag., Mar. 

Jonn Mason. Conditions in the Highlands after the ‘Forty-five. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct. 

CHARLES Perriz. The Jacobite Twilight. New Eng. Rev., Mar. 

RicHarp Grover. An Early Visitor to Hudson Bay [William Wales, astronomer]. Gueen's 
Quar., Spring. 

Hiroa Neatsy. Chiel Justice William Smith: An Eighteenth-Century Whig Imperialist. Cas. 
Hizt. Rev., Mar., 1947. 

J. L. McCracken. Irish Parliamentary Elections, 1727-68, Irish Hist. Stud., Mar., 1947. 

H. BUTTERFIELD. The Yorkshire Association and the Crisis of 1779-80. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 
4th ser., XXIX, 1947. 

James Fercusson. “Making Interest” in Scottish County Elections. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct. 

ArcmipaLD S. Foorn. The Waning of “The Influence of the Crown.” Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 

$. H. F. Jounsron. The 2nd/s3rd in the Peninsular War. Jour. Soc. Army Hist. Research, 
Spring. 

Frank Gent. Marjory Fleming and Her Biographers. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Tom Drc. Frederick Denison Maurice. London Quar. and Holborn Rev., Jan. 

Roserr Manson Myrexs. Samuel Butler: Handelian. Musical Quar., Apr. 

FRANCIS H, Herrick. The Second Reform Movement in Britain 1850—1 865. Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
` Apr. 

W. H. G. Armyract. Mundella in America. Queen’s Quar., Spring. 

Henry Harrison. Parne'l’s Vindication. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar., 1947. 

G. E. FusseLL. “High Farming” in Southwestern England, 1840-1880. Ec. Geog., Jan. 

Henry Reres. Leeds and the Yorkshire Woollen Industry. Ibid. 

Tse Coun Cuanc. The British Balance of Payments, 1924-1938. Ec. Jour., Dec. 

Jonn R. BorcHerT. The Agriculture of England and Wales, 1939-1946. Agric. Hist., Jan. 

L. Dupzey Sramp. Britain's Coal Crisis: Geographical Background and Some Recent Literature. 
Geog. Rev., Apr. 


1 
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James L. Goprrey. Eritish Foreign Policy and the Labor Party, 1945-1947. South Atlantic Quat., 
Ápr. 

R. W. Seron-Warsom. The Foundations of British Policy (Presidential Address, February. 1946}. 
Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., ath ser., XXIX, 1947. 

BERNARD BRODIE. How Strong Is Britain? For. Affairs, Apr. 

Henry DoNALDSON Jorpan. The British Press Inquiry. Public Opinion Quar., Winter. 

Research on Irish History in Irish Universities, 1946-43. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar., 1947. 

Jonn FrrzGERaLD. Eire’s General Election. Contemp. Rev., Mar. 

H. SrrEEr. The Effect of Statutes upon the Rights and Liabilities of the Crown. Unto. Toron.o 
Law Rev., Lent. 

J. ALLEN Burcesse. The Unwanted Post [Nikabau or Moar’s Post]. Can. Hist. Rev., Dec. 

D. C. Harvey. The Civil List and Responsible Government in Nova Scotia. Ibid. 

GEORGE F. G. SraNLEY. The Métis and the Conflict of Cultures in Western Canada. Ibid. 

L. G. Thomas. The Liberal Party in Alberta, 1905-21. Ibid. 

Parricta M. Jounson. John Foster McCreight. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., Jan. 

Swney G, Perrrr. The Tyrant Judge: Judge Begbie in Court. Ibid., Oct. 

GILBERT NorMan Tucker. The Naval Policy of Sir Robert Borden, 1912-14. Can. Hist, Reta, 
Mar., 1947. 

W. Kaye Lams. Empress Odyssey: A Eistory of the Canadian Pacific Service to the Orient, 
1913-1945. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., Jan. 

Crype EAGLETON. The Share of Canada in the Making of the United Nations. Univ. Toron:o 
Law Jour., Lent. ` 

A. R. M. Lower. Two Ways of Life: The Spirit of Our Institutions. Can. Hist. Rev, Dec. | 

J. A. STEVENSON. A New Era in Canada. For. Affairs, Apr. 

J. MacvonaLo Homes. Factory Orientation in Metropolitan Sydney. Australian Geographe”, 
June, 1947. 

Sir RarpzarT M. MacDoucaLL, Burma Stands Alone. For. Affairs, Apr. 

N. Carr Sarcant. Tomlinson of Mysore. I and Il. London Quar. and Holborn Rev., Oct., Jam. 

H. S. L. Pobax. Memories of Gandhi [in South Africa]. Contemp, Rev., Mar. 


DOCUMENTS 


J. W. SroyLE. An Early Letter from John Chamberlain. Eng. Hist, Rev., Oct. 

Marion Locuugap. Lady Breadalbane's Regulations for her Servants. Scottish Hist. Rev, Oct. 

W. P. M. K[ennupy]. The Office of the Governor General in Canada. Univ. Toronto Law 
Jour., Lent. 

Id. Crown Proceedings Act, 1947. Ibid. 

Percy SuMNER. The Royal Fusiliers in 1790. Jour. Soc. Army Hist. Research, Spring. 

Vircit B. HELTZEL. Sir Thomas Egerton and William Lambard. Huntington Lib. Quar., Feb. 


FRANCE 
Beatrice F. Hyslop 


LORIENT ROMANESQUE EN FRANCE, 1704-1789. Tome I, BIBLIOGRAPHIZ 
.GENERALE. Par Marie-Louise Dufrenoy. (Montreal, Editions Beauchemin, 194”, 
pp. 509.) The first volume of this work (reviewed in Am. Hist. Rev., LI [1946 , 
17576) is a carefully documented study of the fictional narratives with an Orientel 
setting which were so popular in eighteenth century France. Volume II is a metier- 
lously prepared series of bibliographies, and more besides. The bibliographies include 
source materials on the Orient published in France in the seventeenth and eighteentn 
centuries, a chrorological listing of the works of “Oriental” fiction published between 
1605 and 1799, an alphabetical listing by authors of the same works, a bibliography 
of secondary studies and references, and several incidental lists. One might question 
the decision to publish such detailed and overlapping bibliographies, yet the result :s 


sr 
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a convenient and perhaps useful volume. In addition to the bibliographical sections, 
tke author offers a statistical analysis of the rumber of such books published during 
tke eighteenth century, with the conclusion that the rise and decline of this particular 
genre followed a normal growth curve, reaching a climax at mid-century and then 
declining. A similar conclusion is reached as to the frequency of the use of the initial Z 
in the hero's name in these books. The student of literature may shudder at all of 
tkis, but the reviewer finds it a provocative footnote to the author's primarily qualita- 
tive study. Gorpon H. McNen, Coe Coilege 


MANUEL PRATIQUE POUR L'ETUDE DE LA REVOLUTION FRANCAISE. 
Par Pierre Caron, Directeur honoraire des archives de France, Nouvelle éditioa mise 
á jour. (Paris: Picard. 1947.) Pierre Caron’s indispensable handbook, long out of print 
since its appearance in 1912, is now republished. In addition to much of the original 

‘deta, the distinguished veteran scholar has introduced some new material, brought 
the older up to date, and has made some important revisions. The terminal dates, 
1789 and 1799, remain unchanged, though M, Caron recognizes that a case may be 
made for modifying them. Unchanged too in the main is the lengthy first chapter on 
the organization of Revolutionary studies which deals with commissions and societies 
and their serial publications; reviews and periodicals; and series and individual studies 
ecited by private individuals. Substantially unchanged too is the second chapter on 
manuscrip: sources, by itself almost one third of the entire work, This means, so far 
as original research in France is concerned, that this chapter is the heart of the volume. 
A new chapter 11 deals with printed sources and a new fourth chapter with printed 
works, an arrangement which meets earlier criticism when the material was presented 
in a single chapter. A short fifth chapter, wh:ch seems to the reader to overlap with 
the preceding one, covers current work tools, e.g., dictionaries, handbooks on geography, 
etz., and an even shorter sixth chapter embodies the author’s interesting and regrettably 
too brief general reflections and suggestions. In two of the several appendixes he gives 
useful hints on how the neophy:e should tackle sample problems. It is the reviewer's 
opinion that for American students the most valuable portions are chapters 1 and my, 
for there their ordinary needs are met With the indispensable information not avail- 
able in any other single work. M. Caron quite rightly says of the chapter on printed 
sources, that “To know and to be able to handie the different collections and repertories 
which make research in this enarmous mass cf texts possible is one of the first duties 
of the specialists of the history of the Revolution.” The specialists will also welcome 
with high expectancy the appearance of the stady which he is preparing for the press: 
Bibliographie de l'histoire de la Révolution francaise. 
Lro Grersooy, New York University 
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M. Ricommarp. Colbert et les subdélégués des intendants. Bull. Soc. d’hist. mod., Oct. 

Pavut CHAUVET. Compagnons imprimeurs et imprirreries clandestines à Paris sous le règne de 
Louis XV, IL. Rev. d’hist. éc. ef soc., 1940-47, no. 2. 

P. pe Saint Jacob. La fin des impositions directes d'Ancien Régime en Bourgogne. änn. de 
Bourgogne, Dec. 

Grorces LEFEBVRE., Etudes sur le Ministère de Narbonne, IV, Ann. hist. de la Révolution 
francaise, Cct.-Dec. 

F. Evrarp. Les ouvriers du textile dans la région rouznnaise (1789-1802). Ibid. 

C. E. Larousse. L'individualisme économique de la Révolution française. Bull. Soc. d’hist. mod., 
May—Nov., 1946. 

Henri FORESTIER. Les campagnes de l'Auxerrois et la déchristianisation (An I-III). Ann. de 
Bourgogne, Sept. 
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A, P. D'EnTrives. Mallet du Pan: A Swiss Critic of Democracy. Cambridge Jour., Nov. 

D. W. Brocan. Was the French Revolution a Mistake? Ibid., Oct. 

Jacques Droz. L’Allemagne et la Révoluticn française. Rev. Aist., Oct.—Dec. 

CHesTER P. Hicsy and CaroLINE B. Wits. Industry and Labor under Napoleon. Am. Hist. 
Rev., Apr. 

FREDERICK H. Cramer. The Beginning of the, End: I, Talleyrand. Current Hist., Jan. 

FRIEDRICH ENGEL-JANCSI. Chateaubriand as an Historical Writer, Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

SAMUEL BERNSTEIN. Saint Simon’s Philosophy of History. Sez. and Soc, Winter. 

GEORGES Bourain. La crise ouvrière à Paris dans la seconde moitié de 1830. Rev. Aist., Oct-Dec. 

CLAUDE Levy. La fabrique de soie lyonnaise et la Révolution de 1830. 1848 et les Révolutions du 
XIXe siècle, Summer, 1947. 

Jean ALBERT BÉDÉ. Centennaire de “Quarante-huitards.” La République francaise, 1948, no. 1. 

GEORGES Bourcin. Comment mourut la Seconde République. lbid. 

Henri Goran. La Révolution de 1848 à New York. Ibid. 

G. CREvEUIL. La condition ouvrière et la crise de 1847 à Nantes, I. 1848 et les Révolutions de 
XIX® siécle, Feb. 

J; BeLin-MiLLERON. Un sociologue de 184€: Jules Martinelli. Ibid., Autumn. 

Jean Bossu. Les républicaines du Second Empire. Ibid. 

ROBERT SCHNERB. Les hommes de 1848 et l'impôt. Ibid., Spring, 1947. 

G. Roserr. Lamartine et le mythe de la Révolution. Rev. des sciences humaines, July—Sept. 

Quarante-huit et le Centenaire du Manifeste Communiste. [Articles by J. Duclos, E. Fajon, J- 
Bruhat, J. Baby, R. Garaudy, J. Freville, A. Soboul.] Cahiers du communisme, Feb. 

PrerrE Dauzer. Conflit de banquiers sous le Second Empire. Monde français, Mar. 

Georces Guy-Ranp. Un “clerc” dans la melée politique. République française, 1948, no. 1. 

CLARENCE A. Hersst. The French Decree of March 29, 1880. Hist. Bull., Mar. 

C. VipaL. Le duel franco-italien en Tunisie au 19° siècle. Bull. Soc. d'hist. mod., Oct. 

Maurice RecLus. Quelques aspects de la Troisième République (1879-1918). Rev. polit. et 
parl., Jan. 

Leo L. RummeL. The Anticlerical Program as a Disruptive Factor in the Solidarity of the Late 
French Republics. Cath. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

ALFRED Coszan. The Political Evolution of France since Liberation. Internat. Affairs, Apr. 

La Pause des fascismes est terminée. [Series of articles against Général de Gaulle.] Esprit, Dec. 

EmiLE GIRAUD. Le Gouvernement de Gaulle, I, H. Rev. polit. et parl., Feb., Mar. 

Lovis GorrscHaLK. Our Vichy Fumble. Jour. Mod. Hist, Mar. 

BERNARD LAVERGNE. Les conditions de la vie de la 1V* République. Année polit., Rev. des études 
coopératives, Res publicae, Nov —Dec. 

B. MIRKINE-GUETZÉVITCH. Le régime parlementaire souls la IViéme République. République 
française, 1948, no. I. 

Id. Le parlementarisme sous la IV* République. Rev. polit. et parl., Feb. 

Henri Perre. L'année littéraire 1947. French Rev., Jan. 

Dororny M. PickKLEs. French Crisis. Pol. Quar., Apr.—June. 

A. M. DE Saint BLANQUET. The Underground in Connection with University Life and Educational 
Developments in France during the Occupation. Educ. Forum, Mar. 

Aaron SCHAFFER. Jules Romains Despairs of Men of Good Will. Am. Scholar, Spring. 

Jacques SousTELLE. France, Europe, and Peace. For. Affairs, Apr. 

Jonn J. SPAGNOLI. André Gide and the Nobel Prize. French Rev., Feb. 

VERNON Van Dyke. The Position and Prospects of the Communists in France. Pol. Sct. Quar., 
Mar. 

GERTRUDE WILLOUGHBY, Social Security in France and Britain. Pol. Quar., Jan-Mar. 
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GLADYS Dickinson. Instructions to the French Ambassador 30 March 1550, Scottish Hist, Rev., 
Oct. 

French Diplomacy in the United States, 1778-79. [Translations of dispatches of Gérard, br 
Jules A. Baisnée and John J. Meng.] Recs. 4m. Cath. Hist. Soc., Sept. 
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THE LOW COUNTRIES 
B. H. Wabeke 


ARTICLES 


E. pe Morzay, S.J. Le clergé des Pays-Bas méridionaux à l'époque des troubles. Acad. Roy. 
Belg., Bull. Cl. lett. et sci. mor. es bol, 5€ série, XXXUL 1947. 

P, GeyL. De oorsprongen van het conflict tussen Willem I en de Belgische Katholieken: Bijdr. 
gesch. Ned., IL, no. 1-2. 

P. Leupers, S.J. De inrichting van het financiewezen in Vlaanderen omstreeks het midden der 
achttiende ecuw. Ibid. 

J. CUVELIER. Les prétentions de la maison de Savoie à la souveraineté des Pays-Bas. Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Belge de Rome, XXUI, 1944-46. 

Froris Prims. Historische kroniek (Vaderlandse geschiedschrijving in de jongste maanden). 
Dietse Warande en Belfort, Aug., 1947. 

C. G. N. pz Vooys, Uit de geschiedenis van de taal- en letterkundige congressen. Ibid., Feb. 

W. J. M. van Exsinca, De wording van het dubbele Westphaalsche vredescongres te Munster en te 
Osnabrück in de Groots ambtsbrieven aan Oxenstierna., De Gids, Jan. 

J. A. van HameL. De vrede van Munster. Ibid. 

J. E. VerscHAFFELT. Nederlanders en Vlamingen. Ibid., Oct. 

F. MULLER VAN BRAKEL. De vier-daagse zeeslag. Historia, Jan. 

M. Diericxx, S.J. Historische literatuur in België. Kath. Cult. Tijdschr. Streven., Apr. 

P. GEYL. Het stadhouderschap in de partijliteratuur onder De Witt. Med. Kon. Ned. Akad. v. 
Wet. Afd. Lettk., N.R. X, no. 2, 1947. 

C. W. van per Por. Eerste pogingen tot staatsrechtvorming in de onderdelen der Bataafse 
Republiek, Ibid., no. 3. 

A. M. VAN DER GIEZEN. Onderwijs en armenzorg in de 18% eeuw. Mensch en Maatschappij, 
Sept. 15. 

De bankier van het verzet [with summary in English]. Nederland in Oorlogstijd, Jan-Feb. 

E. Wiersum. Vijftig jaar Nederlandsch Archievenblad. Ned. Archievenblad, LI, no. 3. 

J. L. TER Gouw. Maria de Brimeu, cen Nederlandsche prinses uit de eerste helft van de -achtig- 
jarige oorlog. Nederlandsche Leeuw, Jan., 1947. 

J. C. H. pe Parser. De vrede van Munster. Neerlandia, Jan. 

M. DE Vroeps. Het orangisme in de Vlaamse beweging, Nieuw Vlaams Tijdschr., Mar. 

J. M. van DE Venne. De fossa Eugeniana. Ors Limburg, Christmas, 1946. 

J. Kreinryes, S.J. De opheffing der Jezuieten te Maastricht, 1773. Publ. Soc. hist. et archéol. dans 
le Limbourg, LUXXVITNI-LXXXTI, 1942-46. 

M. G. DE Boer. Maarten Harpertsz. Tromp, en zijn betrekkingen tot Robert Rich, second Earl 
of Warwick. Tijdschr. voor Geschiedenis, LX, no. 1, 1947. 

H. van WERVEKE. Incivisme in onze geschiedenis. Vlaamsche Gids, July, 1947. 

W. R. Menxutan. A Lady of Quality in Suriname, Herinneringen eener officiersvrouw. West- 
Indische Gids, Mar. 


DOCUMENTS 


Her verblijf van Mozes Cohen Belinfante te Kopenhagen, 1773—1776. Maandblad gesch- Joden 
in Nederland, Sept., Oct., Nov., 1947; Jan., 1948. 
Het eerste rapport van Seyss-Inquart. Nederland in Oorlogstijd, Dec. 
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NORTHERN EUROPE 
O. ]. Falnes 


KUNGLIG MAJESTAT, SVENSKA KRONAN OCH FURSTENDOMET ESTLAND, 
1592-1600. By B. Federley. (Abo, 1946, pp. 306.) The author, who is associated with 
the Finnish national archives, has endeavored in this monograph to cover the political 
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and constitutional relations between the Swedish crown and Estonia during the tangled 
period of King Sigismund and Duke Charles. 


FINLANDS ODESAR 1030-1943. By C. O. Frietsch. (Helsingfors, Söderström, 1945, 
pp. 536.) This volume, by a member of the Swedish People's party in the Finnish 
Riksdag, is intended to portray the events of the war years as these were experienced 
by members of the Riksdag. Frietsch became a member of the “peace opposition” 
which sought to take Finland out of hostilities. Nearly four fifths of the volume is 
devoted to events antedating the autumn of 1941. The writer intends to issue a 
second volume on the events of 1943-44 leading to the armistice. He has meant this 
volume to be one move in the effort to dissipate the “blackout” of information which, 
he feels, heavily covered his country. 


THE NORTHERN TANGLE: SCANDINAVIA AND THE POST-WAR WORLD. 
By Rowland Kenney. (London, Dent, 1946, pp. 255, 12s, 6d.) The title of this book is 
slightly misleading. After a hurried summary of northern history since the Viking 
period it presents a relatively detailed story of the years 1939 to 1944, and then winds 
up with a supplementary chapter ccvering the year 1945. It supplies a good skeleton 
or framework of developments in the northern countries during the war years, The 
writer warns all who think of the northern countries as a unit that in foreign policies 
a measure of diversity must be expected, though all the northern countries will sup- 
port a universal organization such as the United Nations. 


SOCIAL DENMARK: A SURVEY OF THE DANISH SOCIAL LEGISLATION. 
Edited and Published by Socialt Tidsskrift. (Copenhagen, distributed by Crown Pub- 
lishers, New York, 1947, PP. 475, $6.00,) This substantial and authoritative volume is 
likely to remain for some time the leading reference work on the subject, in English. 
There are extensive sections on social insurance, public assistance, prevention of dis- 
ease, organization of the labor market, the housing question, and education and 
popular enlightenment. It is the chapters on the last-named subject which may in- 
terest historians most. 
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Jon. N. TØNNESSEN. Oversikt over norsk sjgfartshistorisk litteratur 1939-1946. Hist. Tids, (Nor.), 
1947, NO. 3. 

FREDERICK J. Pout. Leif Ericsson's Visit to America: Discoveries of 1947. Am. Scand. Rev., 
Mar. 

Racnar Rosén. Finland, Karelen, Aunus [problems in early Finnish history]. Finsk Tids., May- 
June, 1942. 

Berri, LunpmMan. Nyare rasforskningar i Finland. Ibid., July~Aug., 1946. 

Jonn Dansrrup. [Review article on Aksel E. Christensen, Kongemagt og aristokrati: Epoker i 
middelalderlig dansk statsopfattelse indsil unionstiden]. Hist. Tids. (Dan.), XI, 2, no. 1-2, 
Asa BERGLUND. Upplösningen av den svensk-norska unionen 1343. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), 1947, 

" MO. 4. 

JOHAN SCHREINER. Formynderstyret 1 Norge for Magnus Eriksson, 1bid. 

Nis Creve. Gotländsk Odestimma [13th century decline]. Finsk Tids., Jan., 1946. 

Gósra ALDENER. Kronologiska synpunkter pa Amund Sigurdsson Bolts uppror. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), 
1947, NO. 4. 

ARNE Opp Jounsen. Kong Christian I.s forbundspakt med Karl den -Dristige av Burgund og 
hans allierte (1467). Hist. Tids. (Dan.), XI, 2, nos. 1-2, 1947. 

T, E. Kansren, Vara áldre tyska kulturforbindelser, Finsk Tids., July-Aug., 1942. 

BOHDAN von KENTRSCHYNSKYJ. Ukraina och Norden. Ibid. 
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Erm Arup. Kong Christiern 2: et portret. Scandia, 1947, no. I. - 

Hennine Hemrsen. Joachim Rønnows dødsaar. Hist. Tids. (Dan.), XI, 2, nos. 1-2, 

GoTTFRID CARLssoN. Gustav Vasas kròningsed. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 1946, no. 4. 

ERLING Øyen. Handfestningen av 1536 og Norge. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), 1947, no. 4. 

Jerxar Rosén. Krona och fralse i Sverige 1523-1594 [review article on Sven A. Nilsson, Krona 
och frilse i Sverige 1523-1594: Rusttjánst, linsviisende, godspolitik, Lund, 1947]. Scandia, 
1947, No. 1. š 

Cart MAGNUS SCHYBERGSON. De Braheska besittningarna i Pargas. Finsk Tids., Dec., 1944. 

A. von BRANDT. Seehandel zwischen Schweden und Lübeck gegen Ende des 17. Jahrhunderts: 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Ostseeschiffabrt. Scandia, 1947, no. 1. 

Siene Toxsvic. Emmanuel Swedenborg, Stockholmer. Am. Scand. Rev., Mar. 

Joun Dansrrur. Kampen om den danske her 1740-56. Hist. Tids. (Dan.), XI, 2, nos. 12. 

AXEL Brusewrrz. Adlerbeths karakteristik av Gustav II. Scandia, 1947, no. I. , 

Bruno Lescu. Vinterkriget i “självständighetsmännens” planer [wars of 1788 and 1808]. Finsk 
Tids., Feb., 1945. 

Torvalo T:son Hörer. Carl XIV Johan i nyare belysning: Vid hundraársminnet. Ibid., May- 
June, 1944. 

Manrua Áncsrróm. Swedish Emigrant Guide Books of the Early 1850's. Am. Swed. Hist. 
Found. Yearbook, 1947. 

FRIDLEV SKRUBBELTRANG. Dansk husmands- og jordlovgivning. Nord. Tids., 1947, nos. 7-8, 

Sicrts ELóNDAL. Islands övergång från medeltid till nutid, Ibid. 

LaMar D. MuLLiNer. A History of the American Consular Office at Göteborg, Sweden. dm. 
Swed. Hist, Found. Yearbook, 1947. 

Cart Macnus ScuyBerosoN. En Episod ur Johan Vilhelm Snellmans Liv, Finsk Tids., May- 

` June, 1946. 

Id. Senator Leo Ehrnrooths levnadsminnen [review article on Leo Ehrnrooth, Från ett skiftesrikt 
liv, Helsinki, 1947]. Ikid., Jan., 1948. 

AXEL Osman, Socialdemokraterna och 1906 års representationsreform. Iid., Nov., 1946. 

Harvoan Kour, Da den norsk-svenske unionen vart sprengt: spreidde minne. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), 
1947, 20. 3. 

Id. Fredrik Stang og samlingspoliukken av 1906. Ibid., no. 4. 

P. J. Kumrus. Alándskt reformfórslag 1938-39. Finsk Tids., May-June, 1942. 

Bérye CoLLIANDER. En finsk forskares syn pá svenskhetsrórelsen [L. A. Puntila]. Ibid, Sept, 
1944. ` 

WiLLiaM P. Kennepy. A Diplomat Departs [William Corcoran, U. S. consul-general at Gote- 
borg]. Am. Swed. Hist. Found. Yearbook, 1947. 

Erik Brier. Danmark og Island efter den 9. April 1940. Nord. Tids. for Int. Ret., 1942, nos. 
1-2. 

STEPHAN Hurwrrz. Var Danmark i krig? Ibid., 1945, no. 4. 

Erik BrDEL. Grønland efter 9. April 1940. Ibid., 1942, no. 4. 

Id. Den statsretlige udvikling i Norge efter 9. April 1940. Ibid., 1943, NOS. 1-2. 

Id. Orienterende Oversigter over aktuelle spgrgsmaal: Færøerne. Ibid., 1946, nos. 3-4. 

Id. Nogle teoretiske muligheder for en løsning af det sydslesvigske spgrgsmaal. Ibid., 1945, no. 4. 

PEHR G. ANDREEN. Ett nordiskt institut i Sverige? Finsk Tids., Mar., 1944. 

AXEL LILJENCRANTZ. Det nordiska studentsamarbetet under. kriget. Ibid., Dec., 1946. 

CarL Macnus ScHYBerosoN. Två skildringar av Finlands nyaste historia [review article on 
recent works by Cederberg and von Törne}. Ibid., May—June, 1944. 

KarL-Er:x FoegsserG. Deltagandet i 1945 ars riksdagsval i Helsingfors. Ibid., Oct., 1945. 

A. J. FiscuEr. Finland Revisited. Contemp. Rev., Mar. 

H. BaerLEIN. Denmark Today. Fortrightty, Jan. 

BENJAMIN Vocr, Quisling: The Man and the Criminal. Am. Scand. Rev., Mar. 

WILHELM KEImnHAU. Nasjonalt oppgjør Nyttår 1948 [postwar develapments in Norway]. 
Samtiden, 1948, no. 1. 
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SIGNE CARLSSON. ‘Esaias Tegnérs brev till greve Magnus Brahe 1830-1843. Scandia, 1947, no. 1. 
Nits PaLmMBORG. Tegnérmanuskript i Helsingfors. Ibia. 
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Regeringserklering af 20 September 1946 vedrørende Fergerne, tiltraadt af samtlige politiske 
partier [plus other documents on Danish-Faroese relations]. Nord. Tids. for Int. Ret., 1946, 
nos. I—2. 

Udenrigsminister Gustav Rasmussens Redegørelse for det sydslesvigske spórgsmaal, fremsat i 
Rigsdagen d. 27 Februar 1946 [plus five other documents on this question]. Ibid., 1946, 
NOS. 1-4. 

The Danish-British Exchange of Notes concerning the Question of South-Schleswig. Ibid., 1946, 
nos. 1-2. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 
Ernst Posner 


ARTICLES 


Hermann ULLMANN. Luther and the Totalitarian State. Lutheran Church Quar., Jan. 

Jacques Droz. L'Allemagne et la Révolution francaise. Rev. Aist., Oct.~Dec. 

E. M. Freyssner. In Defense of German Idealism. Germanic Rev., Dec. 

Horsr Múwze2. W. von Humboldts idezlistische Staatsauffassung. Deutsche Rundsch., Dec. 

Ernst SCHEYER, Joseph Raabe, der Maler Goethes. Germanic Rev., Dec. 

Frieprich ENncEL-Janosi. The Intellectual Background of Savigny. Seminar, V, 1947. 

Kart Bucnnemm. Grundlagen und Anfänge des politischen Katholizismus. Frankfurter Hefte, 
Dec. 

Rupo.F Corer. The German Revolution. Univ. Toronto Quar., Jan. 

ANTONINA VALLENTIN. Henri Heine et la révolution en marche, Europe, Mar. 

MARGARET SCHLAUCH. The Neue Rheinische Zeitung, 1848-49. Sci. and Soc., Winter. 

Aucusrs Cornu. Karl Marx et la Révolution de 1848 en Allemagne. Europe, Feb. 

Hans MÜBLESTEIN. Marx and the Utopizn Wilhelm Weitling. Sci. and Soc., Winter. 

Henri BRUNSCHWIG. Allemagne moderne et contemporaine: de Bismarck á nos jours [review 
article], Rev. /zst., Jan-Mar. 

Id. Bismarck [review article: E. Eyck, Bismarck: Leben und Werk]. Ibid., Oct-Dec. 

LUIGI SALVATORELLI. Bismarck [review article: E. Eyck, Bismarck: Leben und Werk}. Riv. stor. 
ital., LX, no. 1. 

Henri BRUNSCHWIG. Propos sur Je prussianisme. Annales, Jan.—Mar. 

WILLIAM A. WIEDERSHEIM III. Factors in the Growth of the Reichsmarine (1919-1930). U. $. 
Naval Inst. Proc., Mar. 

Burton KLEIN. Germany’s Preparation for War: A Re-examination. dm. Ec. Rev., Mar. 

K. Zemer. Die altkatholische Kirche im Dritten Reich. Internat. Kirchl. Zeitsch., May-July, 
1947. 

Grorce Denicke. Origins of the Nazi-Soviet Pact. Mod. Rev., Mar.—Apr. 

Oron James Hare. Adolf Hitler as Feldherr. Virginia Quar. Rev., Spring. 

E.-N. DzeLepP1 Stalingrad vu par les Alemands. Europe, Jan. S 

G.-M. GILBERT. Ribbentrop et Frank devaat leurs juges. Rev. de Paris, Feb. 

JosepH B. SCHECHTMANN. Resettlement cf Transferred Volksdeutsche in Germany. Jour. Central 
Eur. Affairs, Oct. 

The Government of Bizonia. Round Table, Mar. 

HELEN Lippevr. Education in Occupied Germany: A Field Study. Internat. Affairs, Jan. 

Cavin B. Hoover. Germany and European Recovery. Yale Rev., Spring. 

WILLIAM O. SHANAHAN. Germany—Post-Mortem [review article]. Rev. Politics, Apr. 

W. W. Kurssi. The Problem of the Heartland of Europe. Jour. Central Eur. Affairs, Oct. 

E. Winter. Barock und die Gegenreformation in Osterreich. Internat. Kirchl. Zeitsch., Oct. 
Dec. . 

Georcz W, Horrmann. South Tyrol: Borderland and World Politics. Jour. Central Eur. Affairs, 
Oct. 

KARL GRUBER. Austria Holds On. For. Affairs, Apr. 

Curistian Exnt. Bernische Amterbefragungen, 1495-1522. Archiv d. Hist. Vereins d. Kantons 
Bern, XXXIX, no. 1. 
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Jean Martin-DemMéziL. Louis de Canmartin et la politique francaise en Suisse (1605-1607). 
Schweizer Beitr. zur allg. Gesch., V, 1947. 

CLAIRE-ELIANE ENGEL. The Young Pretender and Switzerland. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct. 

EDUARD SCHWEIZER. Der Sieg der Schweizerischen Regeneration im Jahre 1833. Basler Zestsch., 
f. Gesch, u. Altertumskunde, 1945. 

Hans Konn. Switzerland: Centenary af a Democracy. Yale Rev., Spring. 
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Encar BoNJOJR. Briefe von Johann -Rudolf Merian an Peter Merian aus der Sonderbundszeit ` 
1847/48. Basler Zeitsch. f. Gesch. u. Altertumskunde, 1947. 
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Gaudens Megaro 
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Errore Pasrena. Il nome “Irpinia.” Nuova riv. stor., May-Dec., 1947. 

FERDINAND SCHEVILL. The Controversial Medici. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 

RopoLro De Marrel. L'idea democratica e contrattualista negli scrittori politici italiani del 
seicento. Riv. stor. ital., LX, no. 1, 1948. 

Caro Di NoLa. Politica economica e agricoltura in Toscana nei secoli xv-xIx [cont.]. Nuova 
riv. stor., May~Dec., 1947. 

Corrapo BARBAGALLO. Antonio Genovesi economista (1713-69). Ibid., Jan.—Apr., 1947. 

Smvio FURLANI. I preliminari di Aquisgrana nella critica di un opuscolo contemporaneo. Ibid. 

Antronio Pace. Franklin and Machiavelli. Symposium, May, 1947. 

Pierro Nurra. Enrico Michele L’Aurora e la politica francese verso l'Italia (1792~1803). Nuova 
riv. stor., May-Dec., 1947. 

Giovanni Ferretti. Bonaparte e il Grarduca di Toscana dopo Lunéville, Ibid., Jan—Apr., 1947. 

Antonio Monti. Per una interpretaziore religiosa della storia del Risorgimento. Regno, July- 
Dec., 1943. È 

ANGELO OTTOLINI. Studi sul Risorgimerto. Critica politica, May, 1947. l 

Domenico Manni. I “perchè” del nostro Risorgimento: Interpretazioni Marxiste. Vie nuove, 
May 11, 1947. 

Lurer SALVATORELLI. li problema storico della democrazia in Italia. Osservatoric, Nov.-Dec., 
1946. 

Acuitte De Ruzertis, Una disavventura del principe di Canosa in Toscana. Rass. stor. 

isorgimento, July-Dec. 

Antronio MoNrI. Stati Uniti d’Europa e federazione italiana. Critica politica, Dec., 1946. 

Ivo Donatini. L'italia del Risorgimento di fronte ai Croati e 'unitá europea. Cultura nel mondo, 
Nov.. 1946. _ 

[Various articles concerning Piero Maroncelli]. La Piè, Aug., 1946. 

EmiLIa Morenci. I fondi archivistici del Museo Centrale del Risorgimento: XVITI—Le carte 
Massari. Rass. stor, Risorgimento, July—Dec. 

Lucio Gamat. I moti rivoluzionari dell'anno 1843 in Romagna. La Piè, Jan~Feb., 1947. 

Carto PiscHepoa. L'azione di Carlo Alberto nelle campagne del 1848-1849. Nuova riv. stor., 
Jan.—Apr., 1947. 

Domenico Demarco, Per la storia delle c.assi sociali nel Risorgimento: I rivoluzionari del 1848-9 
nello stato pontificio. Rass. stor. Risorgimento, July—Dec. 

GAETAND Martant. Note per uno studio sulle leggi Siccardi. Ibid. 

ALBERTO M. GHISALBERTI. Come sono néti “I miei ricordi” [of Massimo d'Azeglio]. Ibid. 

FELICE Anzi. Dal mazzinianesimo al sccialismo: Osvaldo Gnocchi Viani. Critica sociale, Apr. 
I, 1947- 

E.C.C. [ELENA Craverr Croce]. I Duca di San Donato. Spettatore italiano, Jan. 
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Luciano MAGRINI. La sagra dei document falsi nella recente storia d'Italia. Educazione politica, 
Apr. 6, 1947. 

ANTONIO Monti. Il salvataggio di documenti massonici. Corriere del libro, May 15-June 15, 
1947. 

lan CAMPBELL. Some Legal Problems Arising out of the Establishment of the Allied Military 
Courts in Italy, Internat. Law Quar., Summer, 1947. 

Mack SmITH. The Politics of Senator Croce. Cambridge Jour., Oct. 

A. P. SERENI. Legislative Trends of Democratic Italy. Wisconsin Law Quar., May, 1947. 

P. Luzzarro Frcuz. Italian Public Opinion. Public Opinion Quar., Spring, 1947. 

J. H. Leprr. Notes sur les forces catholiques en Italie. Relations, Oct. 

FELIX OPPENHEIM. The Prospects of Italian Democracy. Public Opinion Quar., Winter, 1947-48. 

G. L. Henpricxson. Angelo Lipari (1887-1947). Italica, Dec. 

RAIMONDO CRAVERI. Ancien régime [contemporary conditions in Italy]. Spettatore italiano, Jan. 

The Italians and Their Ex-Colonies. Economist, Jan. 24. 

R. K. ExcneLBERGER. What Fascism Did te Italy. Scholastic, Feb. 9. 

G. E. Treves. Italy’s New Constitution. Fortnightly, Mar. 

ROBERT SHEARER. Togliatti: Lenin’s Heir in Italy. New Republic, Mar. 29. 

CARLO SForza. Italy, the Marshall Plan, and the “Third Force.” For. Affairs, Apr. 


DocuMENTS 


Mario BarTIsTINI. Documenti italiani nel Belgio: Tre lettere di Silvio Pellico. Rass. stor. 
Risorgimento, July—Dec. 


RUSSIA AND SLAVIC EUROPE 
Sergius Yakobson 


SOVIET RUSSIA SINCE THE WAR. By The Very Reverend Dr. Hewlett Johnson, 
Dean of Canterbury. (New York, Boni and Gaer, 1947, pp. ix, 270, $3.00.) Serious 
students of the Soviet Union are likely to profit as little from the volume under review 
as they did from the amiable dean of Canterbury’s earlier two efforts in the same field. 
In substance it is a record of the dean’s observations, interviews, reflections, and miscel- 
laneous data gathered during a three-months’ visit in the summer of 1945, in the 
course of which he traveled widely, visiting Moscow, Leningrad, Stalingrad, Tiflis, 
and Samarkand, and interviewed many notables, including Generalissimo Stalin. 
Rare is the visitar to Russia who can say with the dean: “I traveled where I wished, 
saw what I wished, met whom I wished.” The obvious effect of the visit has been to 
reinforce the dean’s long-cherished belief that the Soviet Union points the way, if it 
does not yet hold the key, to the world’s salvation. The Russian public “no more 
questions the communist creed than we question antiseptic surgery,” avers Dr. John- 
son. His own faith in the Soviet Union is no less innocent or complete. Its govern- 
ment, he is convinced, is one “of the people, for the people and by the people,” and 
elections represent a genuine expression of the people’s will. The dean’s apparently 
hopeless inability to comprehend the nature of the democratic creed is revealed in 
his bland judgment that the differences between the Soviet and western concepts of 
democracy are not substantive but merely terminological. He is not unaware that the 
Soviet Union has committed “mistakes and blunders and has done many wrong 
things,” but he asks: “What country is innocent?” Present Soviet goals in foreign 
policy he finds ta be identical with those formulated by Stalin in March, 1939, namely, 
stability and peaceful relations with all peace-loving countries, “No military conquests 
are sought . . . cnly the conquest of idea and example,” asseverates Dr. Johnson. He 
notes, however, that “directly or indirectly the United States controls three quarters 


é 
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of the world and from that direction at least, charges against the Soviet Urion of 
expansionism or undue influence could meet with justifiable rebound.” 
Isaac Stone, Washington, D. C. 


ARTICLES 


Arruro Cronia. Slavonic Studies in Italy. Slavonice and East Eur. Rev., Nov. 

N. RUBINSHTEIN. Osnovnye problemy postroeniia russkoi istoriografii [basic problems in the 
study of Russian historiography]. Voprosy ist., 1948, no. 2. 

M. TixHomirov. Russkaia istoriografija xvi v. [Russian historiography in the 18th century]. 
Ibid. 

Grorce BARR CARSON. Changing Perspective in Soviet Historiography. South Atlantic Quar., 
Apr. 

RorerT D. WarrH. Leon Trotsky: Writer and Historian. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 

R. R. Berrs. Masaryk's Philosophy of History. Slavonic and East Enr. Rev., Nov. 

F. Dvornix. The Kiev State and Its Relations with Western Europe. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 
4th ser., XXIX, 1947. 

GEORGE V. LANTZEFF. Russian Eastward Expansion before the Mongol Invasion. 4m. Slavic and 
East Eur. Rev., Dec. 

Etre Denissorr. Aux origines de l'Eglise russe autocéphale. Rev. des études slaves, XXIII, 
nas. 1-4. 

1, Smirnov. Sotsial’naia priroda vesstaniia Bolotnikova [the social features of the Bolotnikov 
uprising.] Voprosy ist., 1948, no. 1. 

MicHaEL B. PerrovicE. Juraj Križanić: A Precursor of Pan-Slavism. Am. Slavic and East 
Eur. Rev., Dec. 

N. RUBINSHTEIN. O manufakturnom periode russkoi promyshlennosti 1 skladyvanii kapitalis- 
ticheskogo uklada v Rossii xvm veka [the beginnings of Russian industry and the dawn af 
capitalism in 18th century Russia]. Voprosy ist., 1947, no. 12. 

E. Zaozerskata. K voprosu o razvitii krupnoi promyshlennosti v Rossii v xvi veke [the growth 
of large-scale industry in Russia in the 18th century]. öid. 

K. Sivxov. G. I. Popov—predstavitel’ peredovoi obshchestvennoi mysli v Rossi kontsa xvm veka 

“[G. I. Popova representative of progressive social thinking in Russia at the end of the r8th 
century]. Ibid. 

D. Fepororr WHITE. Russkoe voennoe sudostroenie v kontse xvi i nachale xix vekov [Russian 
shipbuilding at the end of the 1&th and the beginning of the 19th century]. Morskie zapiski 
(New York), June, 1447. ` 

RoserT W. Dary. Operations of the Russian Navy during the French Revolution and Empire, 
1795-1801. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., May, 1947. 

D. FepororF Werre. The Russian Navy in Trieste. 4m. Slavic and East Eur. Rev., Dec. 

Davm M. Lanc. Radiskchev and the Legislative Commission of Alexander I. Ibid. 

Epwarp Ames. A Century of Russian Railroad Construction: 1837-1946. Ibid. 

A. BaraBor. Eor’ba krepostnykh krestiian Zapadnoi Sibiri za voliu [the struggle of the serfs of 
western Siberia for liberation). Voprosy tst., 1948, no. 1. 

L. Levin. “Manifest Kammunisticheskoi partii” Marksa i Engel’sa v Rossii 50-80-kh g. XIX v. 

— [the Communist Manifesto of Marx and Engels in Russia, 1850-1890]. Idid., 1948, no. 2. 

FREDERICK C. BARGHOORN. D. J. Pisarev, a Representative of Russian Nihilism. Rev. Politics, Apr. 

Id. The Philosophic Outlook of Chernyshevski: Materialism and Dtilitarianism. Am. Slavic and 
East Eur. Rev., Dec. 

R. W. SeTron-Warson. Main Currents in Russian Foreign Policy (Presidential Address, December, 
1946). Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., ath ser, XXIX, 1947. 

IU. Z. Ponevoz. V. L Lenin i moskovskaia organizatsiia bol’shevikov v period ee vozniknoveniia 
[Lenin and the Moscow Bolshevik organization in the early days of its existence]. Vestnik 
Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1947, no. 9. 

A. M. PANKRATOVA. Moskovskaia organizatsila bol'shevikov na putt k proletarskoi revoliutsii 
[the Moscow Bolshevik organization prior to the October revolution]. lzwest. Akad. Nauk 
SSSR, ser. ist. i fil., IV, no. 5, 1947. 
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Id. Oktiabr’skaia stachka 1905 goda v Mcskve [the October strike of 1905 in Moscow]. Vestmik 
Akad, Nauk SSSR, 1947, no. 9. 

G. D. Kosromarov. Moskva v 1917 godu [Moscow in 19171. Ibid. ; 

V. SHuragv. Razrabotka konstitutsii RSE3R 1918 goda (aprel’—iiun’ 1918 g.) [the drafting of 
the RSFSR constitution of 1918 (April-June 1918)]. Voprosy ist., 1947, RO. 12. 

S. Kutarsxin. Stroitel’stvo Krasnoi Armii v 1918 g. [the organization of the Red Army in 
1918]. Ibid., 1948, no. 2. 

E. GENKINA.. Gosudarstvennaia deiatel’nost’ V. I. Lenina v period perekhoda. k mirnomu 
stroitel'stvu (ianvar—fevral’ 1921 g.) [the activities of Lenin as leader of the state in January— 
February, 1921]. Ibid., 1948, no. 1. 

N. L. RUBINSHTEIN. Sovetskaia Rossiia i kapitalisticheskie gosudarstva v gody perekhoda ot 
voiny k miru [Soviet Russia and the capitalist countries in the years of transition from war 
to peace (1921-22)]. Izvest. Akad. Nauk SSSR, ser. ist. i fil., IV, no. 5, 1947- 

V, Penrxovskata. K istorii pervoi konstitutsii SSSR [the history of the first USSR constitutior]. 
Voprosy ist., 1947, MO. 12. 

B. Tevpuxuovskn. Velikaia Stalingradskaia bitva (fevr. 1943-fevr. 1948) [the battle of 
Stalingrad (Feb. 1043-Feb. 1948) ]. Ibid., 1948, no. 2. 

Jonn N. Hazard, Post-War Government and Politics of the Soviet Far East. Jour. Politics, Nov. 

ABRAM Beroson. Russian Defense Expenditures. For. Affairs, Jan. 

EuizaBerH Bacon. Soviet Policy in Turkestan. Middle East Jour., Oct. 

Pmr E. MoseLy. Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia: Observations and Reflections. Pol. Sex. 
Quar, Mar. 

B. G. Iványt. The Working Classes of Britain and Eastern European Revolutions (1848). 
Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., Nov. 

STEFAN Krentewicz. The Free State of Cracow (1815-1846). Ibid. 

W. J. Rose. Wielopolski to Metternich: April 1846. Ibid. 

PIERRE GEORGE. The New Settlement Policy in Czechoslovakia. Ibid. 

Jean Mousser. Le socialisme serbe 4 la croisée des chemins: bakuninisme ou marxisme. Rev. 
des études slaves, XXIII, nos. 1-4. 

A. M. Ivanorr. Pencho Slaveikov's Crypto-Autobiography. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., Nov. 


DOCUMENTS 


Arves N. Kurar. Unprinted Documents: Letters of Poniatowski on the Pruth Campaiga, 1711. 
Ibid. 


Near Eastern and Indian History 
Sidney Glazer 


TWIN RIVERS: A BRIEF HISTORY OF IRAQ FROM THE EARLIEST TIM2S 
TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Seton Lloyd. (New York, Oxford University Press, 
1947, pp. viii, 244, $3.25.) The author, a professional archaeologist in the Iraq Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, has been unusually successful in combining in one book a well- 
proportioned popular account of Iraqi history and an exceedingly useful reference 
manual. Laymen and scholars alike will find much that is new to them in fields out- 
side their specialties, and all will enjoy the eminently readable style. The chapters 
are prefaced by king lists, tables of dynastic and family relationships, dates, and these, 
together with the maps, charts, and good index, enhance the value of the book. Twin 
Rivers is avowedly unoriginal in that it is a skillful compilation of quotations and 
summarized paraphrases derived “rom a comparatively small number of sources. 
It is a regret that for the Islamic period he failed to use the best available, The last 
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chapter, entitled “Arabs: The Twentieth Century,” is also disappointing, and not 
merely for its skimpiness. Mr. Lloyd seems anxious to avoid giving offense to the 
living or to their immediate ancestors. Such an attitude is no doubt an excellent virtue 
for a government administrator or in general social intercourse, but it is almost deadly 
for a historian of modern times. The latter helf of his book is almost completely lack- 
ing in interpretation. The meatless bones of names and dates cannot give any significant 
clue to the genius of the modern Iraqis nor indicate the nature and potential scope 
of their role in Near Eastern history for the second half of the twentieth century. 


LA CIVILISATION DU DESERT: NOMADES D'ORIENT ET D’AFRIQUE. Par 
Robert Montagne. [Le Tour du Monde.] (Paris, Hachette, 1947, pp. 267, 210 fr.) 
Robert Montagne has seen muck of nomadiz life in North Africa and the Middle 
East and records it in this volume. The book contains eight chapters: “The Material 
Life of the Nomads”; “The Social Organization of the Nomads”; “Beliefs and Institu- 
tions”; “Bedouin Literature”; “Bedouin Emirates”; “A Bedouin Theocracy: The Two 
Sa'údi Empires [18th and 20th centuries]”; “The Settling of Nomads in the Orient”; 
“The Conquest of Africa [7th-18th centuries].” A very short bibliography brings the 
book to a close, This bcok, well illustrated with diagrams and photographs, is rich 
in valuable details, and che inclusion of the last four chapters gives, in addition, an 
insight into the history cf the Bedouins that :s Jacking in earlier studies. The author 
is to be congratulated on so notable a contribution to the social and political study of 
the Middle East and the Arab tribes. In Arab countries, the impact of modern Western 
culture has, in the last thirty years, resulted in a ferment and a confusion of ideas and 
thought. The camel is giving wey to the motor car and the sword to the machine 
gun. Little or nothing has as yet been done for the education of the tribesmen, al- 
though they constitute < majority of the pcpulation of Iraq and Arabia, Nomads 
have their own peculiar outlook, religion, knowledge, skills, and character. The 
Bedouin, wherever he goes, creates around him an environment befitting his way 
of life. Many a fertile plain from which he has driven its agricultural inhabitants is 
swallowed up in time by the desert. Camels and sheep are the Bedouin's only means 
of subsistence, and as long as he leads his present unsettled mode of life, and can 
sustain himself on the milk which they produce, he is independent of the need to 
cultivate the land. The effect of bis is that the land from which he has driven the 
fellahin deteriorates, and also his neighbors are reduced to utter poverty by his raids 
and depredations, Montagne’s account is doubly valuable as a record of an age-old 
mode of life that is gradually passing. The Bedouin is now halfway between nomadism 
‘and settled farming; he has to abandon the free and hardy life of the desert and to 
compromise with the forces of modern times, although the old antagonism between 
the tent-dweller and the house-dweller still exists. Much of the romantic glamour of 
desert life has already gone. But the transition still demands and will demand great 
effort. We recommend al! those irterested in modern developments in the Arab coun- 
tries—indezd, anywhere in the East—to read Montagne’s delightful and thoughtful 
treatise. Only through a deep intimacy with his subject and through long and patient 
thought, could Montagne ‘succeed in giving, within the range of his book, so much 
factual information and so full a discussion of the issues involved, It is a pity that 

- he did not add an index of the Bedouin vocabulary mentioned in the book as well 
as the terms and place names. 

Toovra AsuKxenazi, Hebrew Institute of Pittsburgh 


PALESTINE: TREATIES, AGREEMENTS, AND PRONOUNCEMENTS, 1914-1946. 
Compiled and Arranged with annotations by Touvia Ashkenazi and Chaim Locker. 


A 


R. 


A. 
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(Pittsburgh, mimeograph, “Kedem” Publishing House, 1947, unpaginated.) If the 
compilers of this collection of documents on the history of the Palestine mandate hed 
succeeded in their purpose, they would have done a notable service to historiars, 
officials, and others concerned with the problems of the Holy Land. Unhappily, they 
were far from equal to the task. The collection, covering the years 1914-1946 ard 
including a final section on Trans-Jordan, is in some respects distinctive, but it is also 
partisan and occasionally the selectian of items is ill-advised. These and other deficien- 
cies prohibit favorable recommendation of this work, The format is poor and the 
editing amateurish. Errors in typography and spelling are so numerous that the bock 
may safely be characterized as unreliable, The annotations are inadequate and, :n 
general, would not furnish sufficient explanatory information for the average reader 
who is unfamiliar with the Palestine problem. Some defects in the volume reflect a 
surprising lack of care; others are merely amusing. For instance, the book is ua- 
paginated in spite of the fact that the table of contents assigns page numbers; the 
renowned diarist of the Paris Peace Conference is consistently referred to as “Dav:d 
Hunter Muller.” ChuarLes R. GeLLNER, Washington, D. C. 


new periodical of interest to students of modern Greece has appeared, the Bulletin 
analytique de bibliographie hellénique, published by the Institut francais d'Athènes 
under the direction of M. Octave Merlier. This is a quarterly publication, of which 
fascicules I-III for 1946 are now available. These three numbers list 1,030 works pub- 
lished in Greece during the year 1946, Every item is annotated, many at considerable 
lengta. Virtually every publication of any significance is included in the bibliography. 
The list includes works on literature, philosophy, religion, pedagogy, law, economics, 
agriculture, archaeology, music, art, the sciences, and the history of Greece and other 
countries in the ancient, medieval, and modern periods, In addition, fascicule III lists 
the articles published in 1946 in forty-eight Greek periodicals of all varieties—historical, 
scientific, literary, legal, economic, and technical, Although these 1946 issues of the 
Bulletin are the first to appear, they are numbered Volume VII. The explanation is that 
six more volumes will be compiled, one for each year between 1940 and 1945. When 
these have appeared, a complete bibliography will be available of Greek publications 
since 1940. And in the meantime the bibliography will be kept up to date with suc- 
cessive quarterly issues, It is also planned to include in some of these issues bibliograp- 
ical erticles, entitled “panoramas,” which will review publications in specific fielés. 
The first of these articles, which will appear in an early issue of the Bulletin, will 
deal with folklore studies published since r940. The bibliographical Bulletin is not the 
only publication of the institute. Since 1945 it has issued eight studies, of which the 
most important for historians is the second volume of the outstanding History of tae 
Byzantine State by Professor Amandos. Eight more works are scheduled for 1948, in- 
cluding Public and Private Life in Byzantium by Koukoules, History of Byzantine 
Art ty Sotiriou, The lonians in Asta Minor by the prolific young historian, Sakellariou, 
and translations by Merlier of certain works of the most distinguished modern Greek 
poet, Sikelianos. L. S. Sravrianos, Northwestern University 


ARTICLES 


F. DE CASTRO Y PEDRERA. Primer centenario de la occupacion del Archipielago de Chafarings. 
Africa (Madrid), Mar.—Apr., 1947. 
Oneva. Tetuan español y musulman. [Z:d. 


The Dominion of Ceylon. Round Table (London), Dec. 
The Indian Tricolour. Trend (Bombay), June. 
Le statut de l’Algérie. En Terre d’Islam (Lyon), 4° trim., 1947. 
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Cevar AcIKALIN. Turkey’s International Relations. Imfernat. Affairs, Oct. 

Horace ALEXANDER. Social and Political Ideas of Mahatma Gandhi, 1V. India Quar. (New 
Delhi), Oct. ` 

CemiL Bisel. The Turkish Straits in the Light of Recent Turkish-Russian Correspendence. 
Am. Tour. Internat. Law, Oct. ' 

Marcom Burr. A Note on the History of the Turko-Caucasian Border. Asiatic Rev., Oct. 

Josepu CaLaLa. La vie internationale des états arabes de leur formation à nos jours. Rev. 
égyptenne de droit internat., 1947. 

L. E. pz Lucena. La segunda batalla de la Higueruela, un episodio poco conocido de le guerra 
de Granada. Africa, June-July, 1947. 

Das DEENABANDHU, At the Root of the Muslim Question in India. Indian Rev. (Madrasi, Dec. 

L. Duran Ocnos. Abu Hamed Ben Mohamed Algazali. Africa, Mar.—Apr., 1947. 

Winston W. EHRMANN. Post-war Government and Politics of India. Jour. Politics, Nov. 

V. Garcia Ficveras. Muley Ahmed Ben Sid Mohamed Raisuni. Africa, Jan.—Feb., 1947. 

CARLO Gassarri. L'Afrique chrétienne et l'Islam, 642-1500. En Terre d'Islam, 4° trim., 1947. 

A. E. GhosaL. Side-lights on the Indian Independence Act, 1947. Part Ii. Mod. Rev. (Calcutta), 
Nov. 

Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS. India: Today and Tomorrow. Asiatic Rev., Oct. 

Id. The Punjab Minorities. Nineteenth Cent. and After (London), Nov. 

Boris Gussman. Egypt's Dilemma. Contemp. Rev., Sept. 

MusTAFA KHURSHEED. The Rajput Policy of Aurangzeb. Islamic Culture (Hyderabad), Oct. 

OREAN F. KorruLu. One of the Sources of the Rasid Tarihi: the Nusretname of Silahdar [in 
Turkish]. Belleten (Ankara), July, 1947. 

Herserr J. Lresesny. Transjordan: From Mandate to Kingdom. Am. Perspective, Jan. 

Id. U.S.S.R. and Iranian Oil. Ibid., Dec. 

Rosert MONTAGNE. Morocco between East and West. For. Affairs, Jan. 

Beyoy Bimarı MUKHERTI. The Growth of Communalism and Breakdown of the Bengal Ad- 
ministration. Mod. Rev., Nov. 

Pini Newman. Cyprus. Jour. Middie East Soc. (Jerusalem), Autumn. 

Nivoricus. Britain, Egypt, and the Sudan. Pol. Quar., Jan.—Mar. 

M. PERZMANN. The Republic of Lebanon. Palestine Affairs (New York), Nov. 

N. H. Puapxe. The Arabs and the Hindu Numerals. Part I. 41-Urwa (Bombay), July, 1947. 

Pranas DE Tovar. El Conde Don Julian en la leyenda y en la historia. Africa, June-July. 1947. 

EDMOND RABBATH. L'établissement du régime constitutionnel en Syrie et au Liban. Rev. égyptienne 
de droit internat., 1947. 

H. G. Retssner. Solomon, Ophir and Sheba. 41-“Urwa, July, 1947. 

Naym at-Din RirAT. The Problem of Administration in Syria [in Arabic]. Al-Abkáth al- 
ima tyah (Beirut), June, 1947. 

Issa Sabio. Persian Cultural Relations with the West. Asiatic Rev., Oct. 

Mrruar Sertroéiu. Tupi Tarihi [in Turkish]. Belleten, July, 1947. 

K. M. SMOGORZEWSK1. The Eastern Question Reopened. Contemp. Rev., Oct. 

YA. A. Sotopuxuo. The Concentration of Land and the Deprivation of the Small Landowners 
of Their Land in Iraq from the Second to the Fifth Century, according to Talmudic Sources 
[in Russian]. Vestnik drevnet ist., 1947. 

Lord Sou.sury. Ceylon’s Constitutional Development. Great Brit. and East, Dec. 

Oscar Spare. Division of the Punjab. Ibid. 

A. L. Treawt. Aspects of Early Moslem History. Jour. Middle East Soc., Autumn. 

Osman Turan. Miibárizeddin Er-Tokus and His Vakfiye [in Turkish]. Belleten, July, 1947. 

Ramese Ceanpra Varma. Akbar and ’Abdulla Khan. Islamic Culture, Oct. 

F. A. Vorer. The Indian Revolution during the War. Nineteenth Cent. and After, Nov. 

G. A. Warnwricur. Early Foreign Trade in East Africa. Man, Nov. 

T. CuyLer Youno. The Problem oz Westernization in Modern Iran. Middle East Jour., Jan. 

Jean ANHOURY. Les répercussions de la guerre sur l'agriculture égyptienne. L'Egypte contem- 
poraine, Mar.—Apr., 1947. 

B. Danrsic. The U.S.A. in the Near and Middle East [in Russian]. Mirovoye khoz. i mirovaya 
pol., 10. 2, 1947. 
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N. GropKo. Anglo-Indian Financial Relations through World War II [in Russian]. Ibid., no. 7, 
1947. 

I. H. Quresut. The Ownership of Agricultural Land during the Muslim Rule in India. Perspez- 
tive, Ápr., 1947. 

M. M. Bravmann. On the Spiritual Background of Early Islam and on the History of Its Pria- 

* cipal Concepts [in Hebrew]. Tarbiz (Jerusalem), Jan, 1947. 

J. Y. Brinton. The Arabian Peninsula: The Protectorates and Sheikhdoms. Rev. égyptienne de 
droit internat., 1947. 

W. Ruzen. Observations on the History of Anatolian Settlements [in Turkish]. Ankara Univ. 
Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakültesi Dergisi, Sept-Oct. 

A. G. SANDOVAL, La anabasis alejandrira y las tradiciones ammoniacas de Africa de norte. 
Africa, Mar.—Apr., 1947. 

F. Scumip VinpaL. Breve historia de la Cabila de Beni It Teft. I Ibid., Jan.—Feb., and June— 
July, 1947. 

J- S. SLorxiw. On a Possible Lack of Incest Regulations in Old Iran. dm. Anthropologizt, 
Oct—Dec. 

M. A. R. Kuan. A Note on Ibn-Firnas’ Successful Attempt at Soaring Flight. Islamic Cultura, 
Oct. 

ÁLVES DE Azevepo. Arabian Monuments in Portugal. 4/-‘Urwa, July, 1947. 

MUSTAFA Jawab. Ancient Islamic Buildings Surviving in Iraq [in Arabic]. Sumer (Bagdad), 
Jan., 1947. 

Sanz Y Diaz. El Moro Abengalvon, Rey de Molina. Africa, Jan.—Feb., 1947. 

MARIETTA SHAGINIAN. The “Utopia” of Nizimi [in Russian]. Izvest. Akad. Nauk SSSR, Otdel. 
lit. 1 yaz., VI, no. 4, 1947. 

History of India’s External Relations. Perspective, Apr., 1947. 


Far Eastern History 
E. H. Pritchard 


THE FAR EAST: A HISTORY OF THE IMPACT OF THE WEST ON EASTERN 
ASIA. By Paul Hibbert Clyde. (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1948, pp. xxi, 862, $7.65.) ` 
This new text is chiefly devoted to the twentieth century: 256 pages deal with events 
to 195, and 545 pages with developments since then, to the summer of 1947, The 
main emphasis is naturally upon China and Japan, but peripheral areas are included— 
Burma and the rest of Southeast Asia, Siberia and the rest of Northeast Asia. The first 
hundred pages provide a cogent and interesting geographical introduction, summari2s 
of Chinese and Japanese historical development, and of early European contact zo 
1800. A selected bibliography, arranged by chapters and with some annotations, runs 
to thirty-five pages, in addition to numerous footnotes in the text. There are more 
than fifty maps and charts. As indicated in the title, this volume aims to describe the 
Western impact on East Asia and the international relations resulting, rather than zo 
recount the modern history of Chinese and Japanese society as a whole. In this it 
follows the lead of modern scholarly literature concerning the Far East, which has 
been much more concerned with East-West relations (or the Western impact) then 
with native developments. The author has made this a point of strength, for he dis- 
plays in extensive footnotes a broad and sophisticated grasp of the monographs ard 
articles in Western languages on the modern Far East. The result is undoubtedly the 
most useful summary and reference volume since the publication in 1931 of Morse and 
MacNair, Far Eastern Internationa! Relations. The present volume shows a much 
firmer mastery of the subject and greater scope and balance than Professor Clydes 
earlier History of the Modern and Contemporary Far East (1937) and should prove 
of particular value to students and zeachers in the field of international relations. 

J. K. FAIRBANK, Harvard University 
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POST-WAR GOVERNMENTS OF THE FAR EAST, Edited by Taylor Cole and 
John H. Hallowell, [Reprinted from the Journal of Politics, November, 1947.] (Gaines- 
ville, Fla, distributed by Kallman Publishing Company, 1947, pp. 473-744, $1.75.) 
The account of the separate governments is preceded by a provocative essay by Pro- 
fessor Paul H. Clyde. His thesis is that it may be possible to export the principle of 
democracy but not actual institutions, The peoples of Asia have their own political, 
social, and philosophic ideas, which are far too tough to be obliterated by the impact 
of a new arrival from the West. Democracy may acclimatize itself in time, but it will 
be powerfully influenced by the Asiatic ways of life, and very different from its Western 
prototype. Professor Clyde supports his point by illustrations from the contemporary 
governments of eastern Asia. Incidentally, the other papers in this volume provide a 
good deal of confirmatory evidence. It is too early to be dogmatic about the postwar 
governments of Asia; but it seems pretty certain that they will be a new species of 
democracy. Professor Linebarger is no friend of the Chinese Communists, and he is 
about equally critical of the government of Chiang Kai-shek. He hopes that through 
the newly elected Assembly the democracy that neither great party wants will even- 
tually come to China. Professor Lindsay is sympathetic to the Communists, and 
strongly condemns the policy of the National Government and the United States. 
There is 2 very interesting analysis of General MacArthur's policy in Japan by Pro- 
fessor Masland. The general is most anxious that the Japanese should become truly 
democratic, so long as they do not choose leaders who are either extreme conservatives 
or communists. The result, the author believes, is that political power is wielded by 
the bureaucrats and the moderate conservatives who used to be in alliance with the 
militarists, No genuine democratic leadership has yet appeared. Professor Vinacke 
gives a pessimistic account of the Philippine postwar situation, The government is 
controlled by the prewar governing classes, who have not carried out the economic 
reforms which were years overdue. So he foresees a renewal of the old struggle be- 
tween the Haves and the Have Nots, There is an interesting analysis of the elements 
that make up the Indonesian Republic by Professor Steiner. Professor Micaud has a 
factual and impartial account of the war between France and the Viet Nam Republic. 
There are good papers on India, Ceylon, Burma, and Malaya. Altogether this volume 
is a valuable addition to our knowledge of the changing world of eastern Asia. 

Lennox A. Mints, University of Minnesota 
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THZ3 STUDY AND TEACHING OF AMERICAN HISTORY: 1946, SEVENTEENTH 
YEARBOOK, Edited by Richard E. Thursfield. (Washington, National Council for 
the Social Studies, National Education Association, 1947, pp. xviii, 442, cloth $2.50, 
paper $2.00.) Although the Seventeenth Yearbook is focused upon the instructional 
problems of high-school teachers of American history, at least half of the volume 
ought to find a place on the required reading list of professors of history whose in- 
terest is wider than the development of research historians and who sense the respon- 
sibility of universities and colleges for sending out high-school teachers capable of 
effective instruction in American history. To implement its objective of improving the 
teaching and study of American history, the Yearbook is organized into eight sections: 
(1) “The Function of American History in One World”; (2) “Newer Interpretations 
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and Emphases in American History”; (3) “American History and Its Allies”; (4) 
“Vertical Articulation of the American History Program”; (5) “Methods, Materials, 
and Resources in American History”; (6) “Evaluation and Tests in American His- 
tory”; (7) “Teachers and Their Preparation”; (8) “Summary.” Professor Lewis Todd 
has a provocative chapter on “Opportunities for American History” in section one. 
It is easier to agree with his “unique contributions” of American history (pp. 6-10) 
than it is to subscribe without reservation to his statements that “the characteristics of 
a ‘good’ world citizen are easily defined” (p. 4) and that “it is reasonable to suppose 
that in most nations of the world most educators will agree upon the broad outline 
of the future that they wish to see man realize” (p. 12). But there will be no dis- 
agreement from high-school teachers as to the urgent need for active co-operacion 
from the professional historians in helping to select the content of high-school his:ory 
courses. A beginning in this practical co-operation between professional historians 
and the “practitioners” in the public schools is made in section two. Here the best of 
recent historical literature is selected and annotated for the benefit of the busy teacher. 
It is at once a first-rate guide to professional reading and a check list for reviewing 
the inadequacies of the history section of the school library. There are a good many 
significant recommendations for teachers and administrators in the Yearbook, and it 
merits high praise for a needed task well done. It will, perhaps, be labeled “obsolete” 
by those who subscribe to the belief that subject matter is of small moment in training 
high-school youngsters. Actually, the volume accomplishes its purpose of demonstrat- 
ing “that the subject need not be torn apart in order to function in the lives of children 
and youth” (p. vii). It ought to jar average teachers into action designed to vitalize 
their teaching, and master teachers can read it to their profit. It contains many sug- 
gestions for fruitful research by seekers after advanced degrees. Nowhere else can 
college teachers get a more adequate understanding of the problems faced by their fel- 
low laborers in the public schools. In the end, of course, its value will depend on Low 
effectively it is used to improve “The Study and Teaching of American History”— 
and that lies not so much in the laps of the gods as in the determination of classroom 
teachers and supervisors everywhere to “do something” about improving their in- 
struction. Joun H. Hazrner, State University of lowa 


INDIANS BEFORE COLUMBUS: TWENTY THOUSAND YEARS OF NORTH 


AMERICAN HISTORY REVEALED BY ARCHEOLOGY. By Paul S. Martin, 
George I, Quimby, and Donald Collier, (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1047, 
pp. xxiii, 582, $6.00.). In this publication we have the first comprehensive report since 
1919 on the archaeology of North America north of Mexico. With a few exceptions, 
all portions of this vast area are considered. Chronological sequences are set up for all 
areas in which the work of field investigators has made them possible. Purportedly 
it is written for “the interested layman,” but only the first and second parts merit this 
designation, Part I deals briefly with the aboriginal background, and with some of the 
techniques of archaeological research, Part II deals with Indian arts and industries. 
The first 18,000 years of the title’s 20,000 years are covered in the sixteen pages of 
Part III, a brief résumé of early man in America, dealing largely with the Folsom end 
Cochise cultures. Part IV is an excellent summary of the cultures of the southwest. 
Part V treats of the area from the Rockies to the Atlantic, divided into eleven sub- 
areas. A synthesis of the sub-areas is made by means of a general chronological sequence 
of four periods: (1) the Archaic or pre-ceramic horizon to about 500 A.D.; (2) A.D. 500 
to 900, the introduction of pottery and agriculture, with burial mounds in the south 
central portion; (3) 900 to 1300 A.D., the Hopewellian horizon, with great elaboration 
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of burial mounds, and evidences of widespread trade; (4) 1300 to 1700 AÐ., the 
Mississippi horizon, with agriculture highly developed, and with temple mounds and 
the “Southern Cult” in the south. Part VI is devoted to the Pacific slope, where the 
limited archaeological data from parts of the area need supplementing by ethnological 
data. Part WII discusses the Eskimo. Part VIII, the conclusion, deals primarily with an 
excellent chronological chart. The book is well planned and well illustrated and, by 
virtue of its comprehensive character, is of great value to one interested in American 
prehistory. Lioyp A. WiLrorD, University of Minnesota 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, AMERICAN HUMANIST. By Karl Lehmann. (New York, 
Macmillan, 1947, pp. xiii, 273, $4.50.) This book adds little to what has already been 
said in some of the recent studies on Thomas Jefferson. In portraying Jefferson as 
humanist, Dr. Lehmann has generally followed the beaten tracks through the pub- 
lished works of Jefferson and ignored unpublished material which might have pro- 
vided novel shading and color, Nevertheless, the author’s enthusiastic approach to 
his versatile subject compensates in a measure for the Jack of new substance. The 
study is divided into three parts: “Conversation with the Ancients”; “Fact and Re- 

. flection”; and “Reason and Imagination.” The first part appraises Jefferson’s contact 
with the classics and with the few remains of antiquity seen on his European tours. 
The second takes up Jefferson’s “fundamental approach to history.” Here and in later 
chapters dealing with the influence of the Greek and Roman heritage on what Bacon 
called the faculty of reason, Dr. Lehmann goes over ground covered by the excellent 
studies of Adrienne Koch and Charles Wiltse. Dr. Lehmann is at his best in Part 
Three, in which he discusses the humanistic tradition with respect to the faculty of 
imagination. Particularly interesting is the suggestion that Jefferson’s choice of the site 
and name of Monticello represents a “desire to revive the idea of the ancient villa.” 
In support of this view the author enumerates several features in the adopted or 
proposed plans for Monticello which might have been inspired by Roman models in 
the villas of Pliny, Varro, Cicero, and Hadrian. Inadequate attention to the basic 
facts of Jefferson’s life is responsible for this kind of error: “It was the rude inter- 
ference of death which threw Jefferson back on the stormy sea of history, and he 
went as American minister to Paris. The four years there ...” (p. 55). It is well 
known tha: Jefferson did not leave for France until 1784, two years after his wife's 
death, and he remained there for five years. The method of documentation is con- 
fusing and without justification unless it has deen established beyond cavil that the 
general reading public is allergic to footnotes. And the bibliography evidences care- 
less proofreading, as Dumbaud for Dumbauld, Megs for Mayo, 

ELIZABETH Cometti, Woman's College, University of North Carolina 


THOMAS JEFFERSON AMONG THE ARTS: AN ESSAY IN EARLY AMERICAN 
ESTHETICS, By Eleanor Davidson Berman. (New York, Philosophical Library, 1947, 
pp. xviii, 305, $3.75.) This book, a’ thesis for a doctor’s degree, depends too much or: 
secondary sources to have any real value as a contribution to our knowledge of Jeffer- 
son and the arts. Miss Berman has read the works on this subject of Chinard, Fiske 
Kimball, Frary, Kallen, Nock, and others, and in far too many instances has drawr 
her conclusions on Jefferson from these authors, and not from Jefferson himself. Ever. 
the quotations from Jefferson’s own writings, his letters, his garden book, his account 
books, and so forth, are made at second hand from printed and edited editions, though 
the originals, or even photostatic copies, are all available to scholars, This is a serious 
fault and has led Miss Berman into grave errors. She makes use for instance of the 
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Ford and the Monticello editions of Jefferson's letters. In several cases the editors 
have omitted the names of Jefferson's correspondents and in making quotations Miss 
Berman has definitely stated the letter to be “to an as yet unidentified correspondent.” 
A visit, or even a letter to the Library of Congress, and reference to the Jefferson 
Papers would have shown her error and supplied the missing name of the corre- 
spondent. Again, Miss Berman makes several references to “Jefferson’s 1815 Catalogue 
of his library, published at Washington by Jonathan Elliott” (sometimes correctly 
spelled Elliot). This is a gross error. Jefferson made no catalogue of his library in 
1815, and no printed catalogue of his library was ever made. The book referred to 
was published by Congress, and is entitled: “Catalogue of the Library of the United 
States to which is annexed a copious Index. Alphabetically arranged. Washington. 
Printed by Jonathan Elliot. 1815.” In this catalogue, superintended by George Watter- 
ston, Librarian of Congress, Jeffersan’s arrangement of his books was completely done 
away with, to his own disappointment and disgust. Miss Berman’s analysis of a 
chapter of this catalogue, described by her specifically as “the Catalogue of Jefferson’s 
library which he made in 1815” is not only misleading but worthless. She makes a 
point of the subdivisions Logic, Rhetoric, and Orations, apparently ignorant of the fact 
that this arrangement emanated from Mr, Watterston and is nonexistent in Jefferson's 
manuscript catalogue, where the chapter is merely headed “Oratory.” The book 
abounds in such instances of misuse of materials, due to ignorance or carelessness. 
Miss Berman has done much reading for the compilation of her book, and will do 
better work when she has learned the advantages of using primary rather than second- 
ary sources. The book is well documented, has a useful bibliography, and several good 
illustrations. E, M. Sowersy, Washington, D. C. 


A DISQUISITION ON GOVERNMENT. By John C. Calhoun. With an Introduction by 
Naphtaly Levy. (New York, Political Science Classics, 1947, pp. xii, 107, cloth $2.75, 
paper $2.00.) Whether Calhoun’s Disquisition on Government should be removed 
from the museum of political antiquities, dusted off, and given a reprinting may not 
be answered by everybody in the affirmative. The short time value of the work was 
confined to the statesmen of the Confederacy, and ended at Appomattox. The worth * 
of his theory of the concurrent majority as an aid to the democratic process is no 
greater now than it was in Calhoun’s own day. Calhoun must therefore be listed 
among those political theorists whose writings have not influenced profoundly the 
development of the modern state. Nevertheless, the latent possibilities of tyranny in 
the unrestricted rule of the majority cannot be argued away. Calhoun was right when 
he insisted that human ingenuity must contrive safeguards for the minority. Where 
he erred was in the application of his theoretical principles to the American political 
system, There can be no doubt that Calhoun’s essay is an important contribution to 
American political thought. It therefore deserves reprinting from time to time in order 
that it may not be wholly lost. WILLIAM S. CARPENTER, Princeton University 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND EUROPEAN LITERARY TRADITION, By 
Jane Lundblad. [The American Institute in the University of Upsala, Essays and Studies 
on American Language and Literature, VI.] (Upsala, A.-B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln; 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1947, pp. 196, $2.50.) As the bibliographi- 
cal information indicates, this study is one of several published by Swedish scholars 
on American literary problems, and should be adjudged accordingly. Inasmuch as a 
great portion of American literary scholarship on Hawthorne has in recent years been' 
devoted in part to thinning the rcmantic mists in which his personality has been 
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i 
enveloped and to developing the picture of Hawthorne as an active member of 
American society, it is refreshing tc find Miss Lundblad returning to an elder trači- 
tion and insisting upon Hawthorne as a member of the romantic movement in the 
fullest sense of that vague term. 3he has mastered current scholarship, including 
manuscript materials; and she gives in an introductory chapter a fair picture of the 
cultural development of New Englend tefore Hawthorne's maturity. Doubtless a cis- 
Atlantic scholar would have altered emphasis here and there. The heart of her study 
(which concerns, in fact, all of Hewthorne's reading and not merely his European 
books) has to do with Gothic rorrance; and as she sets up a pattern for this once 
popular form in some dozen categories (“the crime,” “religion,” “deformity” and 
“blood” are characteristic), she has little difficulty fitting most of Hawthorne’s novels 
and tales into one or more of her partitions. She also thinks that Zenobia in Tre 
Blithedale Romance owes something to the Corinne of Mme. de Staél; and somewhat 
less successfully tries to work out a relation between Hawthorne and Balzec. The 
great virtue of the study is to remird the reader that western Europe and the United 
States are culturally one; the weakness of the monograph, where it has any, is a cer- 
tain naive belief that if things in literary history are alike, they must spring from the 
same “source,” Howarp Mumrorp Jones, Harvard University 


AMERICAN ATTITUDES TOWAFD THE RISE OF NAPOLEON II: A CROSS 
SECTION OF PUBLIC OPINION. By Henry W. Casper, SJ. (Washington, Catholic 
University of America Press, 1947, fp. xv, 242.) History is the study of attitudes rather 
than of material facts, What is important about the Maine is not the actual explosion, 
but the reaction it determined in the American mind. So a thesis like Dr, Casper’s 
is most welcome indeed. But no safe technique has yet been evolved, even for the 
investigation of current attitudes. Im the present case, the results seem valid cnly be- 
cause they are a confirmation of the obvious. “America” (if there were such an entity) 
welcomed the Second French Republic because it was a republic; had misgivings be- 
cause it did not follow the Americen federal pattern; was cool to Louts Napcleon as 
president; condemned his Roman policy; and wholly disapproved of his coup d'état. 
Exactly what anyone would expect. A large proportion of the slim volume is devoted 
to a lucid, but elementary, rehearsal of the events. The most original and substantial 
part analyzes the papers of our ambassaders at the time, Richard Rush and William C. 
Rives, Both were highly qualified, scrupulously fair, and duly sympathetic: infinitely 
superior to Gouverneur Morris, noz to mention later instances. The rest deals with 
the press. It can hardly be called a cross section of public opinion, and would be 
unconvincing if there had been aay serious differences in America, The most in- 
teresting bits are the dissenting voices. Washington Irving approved of the coup d'état, 
but chiefly for personal reasons. Tae North American Review alone made an intel- 
ligent case for that daring stroke, Comic relief was provided by the Richmond 
Examiner, which endorsed the Secend Empire because “4 Republic is an impossible 

. institution for a Celtic people.” The work is remarkably free from bias, and from 
major errors. Only Napoleon II never was “Emperor of France.” 

ALBERT GUÉRARD, Stanford University 


HISTORY OF TRANSPORTATION IN THE UNITED STATES BEFORE 18€0, 
Prepared under the direction of Balthasar Henry Meyer by Caroline E. MacGill and 
a staff of collaborators. [Contributions to American Economic History from the De- 
partment of Economics and Sociology of the Carnegie Institution of Washington.] 
(New York, Peter Smith, 1948, xi, 678, $10.co.) This work, originally published in 
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1917 by the Carnegie Institution, has been out of print for a number of years, At the 
request of the Out of Print Books Committee of the American Library Association it 
has now been reissued in an offset reprint edition of 350 copies. For a review of the 
original edition, see American Historical Review, XXIII (January, 1918), 409. 


THE FINNS IN AMERICA: A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE TO THEIR HIS- 
TORY. By John 1. Kolehmainen, Heidelberg College. (Hancock, Mich., Suomi Col- 
lege, Finnish American Historical Library, 1947, pp. 141, $2.00.) Published under the 
auspices of Suomi College in Hancock, Michigan, this little volume represents the 
results of research and. compilation made possible by a Social Science Research Council 
grant. The author has performed a commendable task in preparing this first bibliog- 
raphy of the Finns in America for publication. The content is topically arranged, 
under twelve headings, and ranges from emigration and settlement (going back, in 
point of time, to the seventeenth century-—Finns on the Delaware) to quite recent 
aspects of immigrant life in the New World. Most of the items span the lest fifty 
years; few go beyond 1900. Incidentally, newspapers and periodicals alone account tor 
no less than twenty-two pages of the bibliography—until a generation ago, they were, 
along with co-operatives and various uplift societies, perhaps the most striking feature 
of Finnish immigrant life in America, Dr. Kolehmainen is to be congratulated for 
this latest product of his labors in Finnish-American historical study. 

Jonn H. Wuortwen, Columbia University 


TO BE FREE: STUDIES IN AMERICAN NEGRO HISTORY. By Herbert Attheker. 
(New York, International Publishers, 1948, pp. 256, $3.00.) One historian recently 
said, “Under the British West Indian and United States laws the Negro slave cculd 

- not hope for self-redemption by purchase.” Another remarked that the Negro people 
“became free without any efforts of their own.” The essays in the present volume ‘will 
doubtless suggest to thoughtful historians the possibility of re-examining statements 
such as these made above in the light of a growing body of information on the histcry 
of the Negro in the United States. Mr. Aptheker states that many slaves purchased 
their freedom and then redeemed their relatives and friends. His careful examination 
of the activities of slave guerillas and of the period of militant abolitionism reveals a 
profusion of activity among Negroes in the crusade against slavery. One cannot read 
of the services of Negroes in the Union Navy or study the statistics of Negro cazualtes 
during the Civil War without reaching the conclusion that many thousands of Negroes 
made significant contributions toward the emancipation of the slaves. When freedcm 
came, Negroes in several Southern states discussed their problems in conventians and 
made constructive suggestions regarding the course of Reconstruction, Because of the 
growing emphasis on the study of American history in all its numerous aspects, it 
becomes more and more difficult to neglect the history of the Negro in America. 
While these seven essays have great value in themselves in providing information on 
some hitherto neglected aspects of the history of the American Negro, they have addi- 

. tional significance for at least two other reasons. In the first place, they suggest, >y 
implication, the need to re-examine certain aspects of the relationships between 
Negroes and the larger community at various times in the nation’s history. For ex- 
ample, the existence of numerous Sands of Negro marauders and the rather wice- 
spread practice of buying freedom suggest a relationship that has not been adequately 
treated by many historians. In the second place, the essays make use of certcin im- 
portant source materials that have not received the attention that they deserve from 
persons who command the respect of serious students. County records, the papers of 
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local organizations, and Army and Navy records are a few of the sources thet Mr. 
Aptheker used with profit and that others could use with similar good fortune. These 
essays will, therefore, be useful for the information they provide and for the method- 
ology and materials they suggest. Joun Hops FRANKLIN, Howard University 


ADMIRAL HALSEY’S STORY. By Fleet Admiral William F. Halsey, USN, and 
Lieutenant Commander J. Bryan III, USNR. (New York, Whittlesey House, McSraw- 
Hill, 1947, pp. xvii, 310, $4.00.) Historians of the Pacific War will not be detained 
long by this book, but neither can they afford to overlook it. Anything the admiral 
had to say about himself and the war would, of course, be interesting reading. The 
bulk of the book, after some seventy-five pages on his prewar career, consists of a 
narrative oz operations of which he was in command. Liberally interspersed with notes 
and comments by his staff and other officers, and enriched by personal reminiscences, 
the narrative supplies a colorful account of Third Fleet operations from Guadalcanal 
to Tokyo, It is, however, the least valuable part of the book, since the story is available 
in greater detail and accuracy elsewhere, Of more interest and importance is the 
portrait of the fleet admiral that emerges from these pages. According to the authors, 
it is “not the fake, flamboyant “Bull” of the newspapers they have sought to portray, 
but the reel Halsey. Any apparent resemblance between the two—as when the latter 
exults over “rich, rewarding, beautiful slaughter”—must therefore be assumed to be 
entirely fortuitous. None of the admiral's reflections upon his crucial strategic and 
tactical decisions of the war will be more eagerly read than those concerned with the 
battle for Leyte Gulf. Yet here is one of the most remarkable and disappointing fea- 
tures of the book. The “mistake” to which he confesses is not the decision to go north 
and leave San Bernardino Strait unguarded, but the decision to abandon pursuit o= 
the northern Japanese decoy force and return to assist the Seventh Fleet. The more 
controversial decision is dismissed with the remark that he would “make it again,” 
given the same circumstances and information. 

C. Vann Woopwarn, Johns Hopkins University 
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¿ARMS MAKERS OF THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY: A REGIONAL STUDY OF 
_THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE SMALL ARMS INDUSTRY, 1798- 
"1870. By Felicia Johnson Deyrup. [Smith Colleze Studies in History, Volume XXXIII] 
(Northampton, Smith College, 1948, pp. vii, 2ç0.) In terms of the value of the product, 
the amount of capital invested, and the number of men employed, the small-arms 
industry oz the nineteenth century was too insignificant to be considered a typical 
American industry, Also, its heavy reliance on government purchases and the unusually 
inelastic nature of its demand were not generally characteristic of manufacturing. 
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Nevertheless its history offers opportunity to examine developing mass production, 
with its accompanying specialization, the use of interchangeable parts, and the neces- 
sity for more accurate cost accounting than had prevailed in simpler days. Ar. adci- 
tional peculiarity of this industry was that government and private production went cn 
side by side, apparently with no objections on the part of private producers, Govera- 
ment arsenals offered opportunity for the application of the “yard stick” to private 
contracts, though satisfactory standards and efficient inspection were but slow-y 
achieved. After an introductory section Miss Deyrup divides her material chronolcgi- 
cally, labeling the divisions: “Development under Government Patronage, 1798-1830”; 
“Industrial Independence, 1831-1860”; “Expansion and Adjustment, 1861-1879.” In 
the first of these the treatment of the contract system is illuminating. Advances an 
government contracts were often the source of the capital which made private produ--. 
tion possible. Failure to understand the nature of their costs and to estimate them 
properly brought about many losses on the part of the contractors. The special interest 
of part 3 lies in the treatment of the significance of interchangeable parts, Part 4 
emphasizes the development of a foreign market and the diversification of product to 
counter the decline in domestic demand after the Civil War. Students of labor relations 
will not find much of significance here but Miss Deyrup recounts one curious circum- 
stance. Employment in the Springfield armory was in such demand that so-called 
“privileges” were bought and sold, the heirs of one deceased arms worker even offe-- 
ing his privilege for sale among his other assets. This practice was not forbidden 
until 1833. ELIZABETH Donnan, Wellesley College 


A HISTORY OF BOSTON COLLEGE. By David R. Dunigan, SJ. [The Catholic 
Education Series.] (Milwaukee, Bruce, 1947, pp. xviii, 362, $6.00.) This history of a 
church-related college testifies to the author’s industry but never rises above the level 
of the trivial. Here will be found an account of the victory of the Boston College fost- 
ball team over Yale (1919), of the first military mass on the campus, and lengthy 
descriptions of architecture and landscaping. Carefully reported—with due credit to 
the donors—is the accumulation of property. An appendix lists the names of graduates 
who have died in military service; another lists those who have reached episcopal 
rank in the Roman Catholic hierarchy. But anyone seeking either a statement of the 
philosophical assumptions of the educational formula designed by Loyola in the six- 
teenth century or an estimate of the work and standards of this particular Jesuit institu- 
tion will be disappointed, Those who are interested in the triumph of the Irish in 
getting control of American Catholicism, and in that specialized acculturation, the 
Americanization of Irish Catholicism, may find this book useful. 

Tomas Le Duc, University of Nebreska 


PENNSYLVANIA PETROLEUM, 1750-1872: A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY. Com- 
piled and Edited by Paul H. Giddens, Professor of History and Political Science, 
Allegheny College, Curator of Drake Well Memorial Park. (Titusville, Pa., Drake 
Well Memorial Park, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 1947, pp. xv, ` 
420.) In 1938 Paul H. Giddens published The Birth of the Oil Industry, which was 
the first carefully evaluated and objective book on the history of the subject to appear 
in the United States, The volume under review is a companion to that first con- 
tribution; Pennsylvania Petroleum, 1750-1872 is a collection of documents covering 
approximately the same period of years. Many of the items are published for the first 
time and others have been resurrected from obscure places in newspaper files. Ar- 
proximately one half of the material deals with Drake and the very early develop- 
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ment in the oil fields of Pennsylvania; the remainder presents other raw material 
which Mr. Giddens wove into the narrative of his first book. If another author desires 
to examine the material for other hypotheses, it is now available in easily accessible 
form. Two points may well be made in connection with the compilation. First, it is 
very easy for the historian to overemphasize Colonel E. L. Drake's place in the oil 
industry. That erstwhile railroad concuctor drilled the first commercially profitable 
oil well in the United States. In that capacity his fame is secure. On the other hand, 
the demand for inexpensive illuminarts and lubricants at the time was so far out- 
running the supply that some other person would soon have drilled for petroleum 
had Drake not done so, Illuminating ail was already being profitably produced from 
coal and shale. Simple refining techn.ques were well known. Secondly, a historian 
of the oil industry can only lament that the compiler of these documents must, for 
reasons of time and the accessibility of material, limit himself to the oil regions of 
Pennsylvania. A comprehensive history of the industry has never been written. Almost 
every state in the Union had its searchers for oil in the 1860's, and many foreign 
nations, notably Russia, soon became important producers of petroleum and its prod- 
ucts. Much of that early activity was directed at a local market, but it is a part of the 
history of the industry, nevertheless. In terms of functions the industry includes ex- 
ploration, production of crude, storage, transportation, refining, and marketing. The 
market is the whole world and the products range from kerosene and gasoline to 
candles, vaseline, fuel oil, a wide variety of lubricants, and a host of other items. In 
the foregoing remarks there is no inent to belittle the value of the collection. On the 
contrary, the documents are a significant contribution to the history of one of the 
most important industries in the United States. It is to be hoped that cther authors 
will soon see fit to add historical information on other segments of the industry. 
R. W. Hoy, Forest Hills, New York 


CAREY THOMAS OF BRYN MAWR. By Edith Finch. (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1947, pp. viil, 342, $3.50.) Though this book has so far not been greatly 
acclaimed, it seems to the present reviewer to be a remarkable achievement—an 
extraordinary biography of an extraordinary woman which illuminates an epoch in 
the history of feminism and makes ar important contribution to the history of Bryn 
Mawr Coliege. Though it is a work done on commission, it is executed with such 
honesty and candor, and on the basis af such adequate documentation, that we believe 
those who knew Miss Thomas kest and longest must acknowledge it to be in almost 
all respects valid. At only one point would we suggest any qualification of this sweep- 
ing praise. As an administrator Miss Thomas was an autocrat and her methods finally 
provoked a revolt of her faculty which was so far successful as to strip her of a good 
part of her power and bring in consttutional rule under a so-called plan of govern- 
ment. Members of the faculty who lived through this revolution and participated in it 
will perhaps feel that at this point the biographer has in some degree stayed her 
hand; yet it must be acknowledged tkat this singular humiliation of Miss Thamas is 
handled with remarkable freedom from special pleading. In short, the book, while 
fully representing the great quelities of Miss Thomas as the leader in the feminist 
movement and as a dominant factor in secularizing Bryn Mawr and committing it 
to the high intellectual standards that have prevailed there, gives equal place to her 
faults and limitations. There is no whitewashing anywhere. Miss Finch writes in a 
simple and vivid style which carrizs the reader forward with compelling interest 
through a strenuous life of incessant activity. Always the motivation of this activity 
is the same—the cause of woman as Miss Thomas saw it, the struggle for economic 
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emancipation and equality with man. Hers was a colorful figure around which legends 

gathered. These all find their way into this small volume, God knows how, so that 

to read it is to live once more in the Bryn Mawr circle and to share in the college life. 
CuarLes W, Davin, Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
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THE HATFIELDS AND THE McCOYS. By Virgil Carrington Jones, (Chapel Hill, 
University af North Carolina Press, 1948, pp. xiii, 293, $3.75.) Kentucky is famous for 
several things, feuds being one of them, and the Hatfield and McCoy feud is the most 
famous of them all, It is a mistake, however, to ascribe to Kentucky sole ownership of 
the feud, for, when the western counties of Virginia, prize of the Civil War, were set 
up as the state of West Virginia, the boundary between the new state and Kentucky 
was the Tug River. Spread out along the West Virginia side was the prolific family of 
Hatfield, espousing the Confederate cause, while the similarly prolific family of Mc- 
Coy, who had clung to the Union cause, were settled on the Kentucky side of the 
river. The “bad blood” between the two families may have taken rise in that era of 
parturition. The first positive outbreak, however, is said to have originated in the 
transmogrified earmarkings of a certain razorback sow in 1873. That sufficed to get 
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the feud well started. In 1880, however, a Mentagu-Capulet complex developed be- 
tween a Hatheld and a McCoy—and thereafter no holcs were barred. The hot passions 
of the antagonists were profoundly stirred, while aiding and abetting provocations lent 
fuel to the flames, Like most wars, origins tended to be forgotten, while objectives 
widened with time. Originating as a private war, it fcr the most part remained such, 
although it eventually involved both states, reluctant always to assume responsibility, 
and one case even went to the Supreme Court of the United States. The leader for 
many years of the Hatfield clan was William Anderson, known to fame as “Devil 
Anse” Hatfield, sometime captain in the Confederate service; at the head of the McCoy 
faction was Randolph McCoy, although the active leadership in later years was passed 
on to sons of each, Fer each could boast of nine sons and four daughters and each 
could draw recruits from numerous kindred and alliznces, Not all by any means of 
the eighteen sons bit the dust before arms were stacked. The most violent period of 
the war was in the decade from 1880 to 1890 followed by an interlude of peace, then 
a brief renewal of the war in 1896-1397. Followed a period of some twenty years when 
private wars gave place to industrial wars, Then, just as World War I was closing, 
“Devil Anse” Hatfield and two of his sons made a profession of religion and retired 
„definitely from the feud business, About the same time “Old Man McCoy” was brought 
` to death’s door and entered, still “a-cussin” ” the Hatfields. (And who can blame him? 
He had suffered at the hands of the Hatfields two of the direst tragedies of the entire 
feud.) “Devil Anse” Hatfield died only on january 8, 1021, but it was seven years 
later (1928) that a handclasp between the oldest son of Randolph McCoy and the 
youngest son of “Devil Anse” Hatfield seemed to close the breech opened between 
the two families fifty-five years before. It is sufficient to say of the author that he has 
done a magnificent job in trailing the intricacies and complexities of the feud through 
more than half a century of unrecorded “shootings.” Particularly has he redeemed 
the story of Rose Anne McCoy, the Juliet of the vendetta, and her cousin Nancy, from 
the labyrinthine tangle of romance and placed them in historical perspective. 
Epmunp C, Burnett, Washington, D. C. 


RECORDS OF THE MORAVIANS IN NORTH CAROLINA. Edited by Adelaide L. 
Fries, Archivist of the Moravian Church in America, Southern Province, Volume VII, 
1809-1822, [Publications of the North Carolina State Department of Archives and 
History.] (Raleigh, Department of Archives and History, 1947, pp. x, 3021-3612.) 
A highly detailed account of the day-by-day life of a small group of people, Records 
of the Moravians in North Carolina is an interesting though limited document. It is 
made up of extracts from diaries and papers covering the years 1809 through 1822, 
and hence is valuable as a primary source of information. The records begin with the 
travel diary of the Reverend Ludwig David von Schweinitz, which tells of his hazard- 
ous journey on the high seas during the first year of the War of 1812 when he returned 
from Europe to become the pastor of Salem, and administrator of Wachovia. The 
subsequent records reveal a significant transition period in the lives of the Moravians. 
Outstanding among these changes were the progressive attitudes toward Negroes, 
Indians, education, and rules and regulations of the Unity; and the beginning of the 
abrogation of the lease system in Wachovia whereby the church lost the power of 
complete residential control. The fine editorial comment, diffused throughout, clarifies 
the material and places the records in their historical setting. Though tedious with 
detail, the book is revealing in the rounded picture it gives of the living experiences 
of the Moravians in North Carolina, 

ETHEL STEPHENS ÁRNETT, Greensboro, North Carolina 
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EL SAL DEL REY. By Walace Hawkins. (Austin, Texas State Historical ‘Association, 
1947, pp. ix, 68.) Texas, by retaining control over its own public lands on annexation, 
assured the continuation of certain basic features of the Spanish land system. Out 
standing among these features was the separation of mineral rights from surface owner- 
ship. This separation dated from a royal decree of 1784 that reserved to the crown not 
only all precious minerals and stones but also the base minerals including salt. When 
Spanish grants were confirmed by American courts, it was held that the act of con- 
firmation transferred to the grantee all original rights plus ownership of minerals. 
In Texas, however, where all such grants remained subject to state procedure, the 
mineral rights were not included. While independent, Texas had authorized land- 
owners to work mines on a royalty basis, and during the confederacy the state operated 
salt mines on land privately owned through concessionaires, Despite these acknowledg- 
ments of the continuation of state ownership, dispute arose over the righ:s to salt 
deposits in El Sal del Rey. Walace Hawkins traces the intricate pattern of this dispute 
and shows how it led to the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution in 1866 
that released to existing owners of the soil “all mines and mineral substances that 
may be on the same. .. .” A substitute amendment to apply prospectively, he main- 
tains, would have prevented the great benefits the state and its university havz derive + 
from royalties on land the subsoil rights of which vest in the public. : 

Pau W. Gates, Cornell University 


ANSON JONES: THE LAST PRESIDENT OF TEXAS. By Herbert Gambrell. (Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1948, pp. viii, 462, $5.00.) Anson Jones became a Texan fol- 
lowing a long, almost uninterrupted succession of failures. His last failure consisted 
of missing the ship that was to have taken him back to the United States. Tkus it was 
that one of the early M.D.’s from Philadelphia’s young but aggressive Jefferson Medical 
College settled in Mexican Texas. He organized frontier fraternal lodges to meet 
prospective patients. They turned out to be even more enthusiastic voters. It put him 
on the path to the Texan presidency. Between the time Dr. Jones missed the boat, 
1833, when Texas was part of Mexico, and annexation to the United States, he was 
either a minor or major actor in the great frontier drama of Texas. At San Jacinto 

‘he alternated between being a regimental surgeon and a buck private, But it was only 
as a souvenir collector that he achieved battlefield distinction. It was he who salvaged 
the now famous diary of Colonel Juan N. Almonte, of Santa Anna’s staff. After San 
Jacinto and concurrent with his growing medical practice, Dr. Jones served as a mem- 
ber of the lower house of the Texan congress, as minister to the United States, as'sena- 
tor, as secretary of state during President Sam Houston’s second term, and finally as 
president, a stetion he achieved just in time for annexation. Dr. Gambrell’s book is 
not only delightful reading but his subject gives exceptional opportunity for a detailed 
treatment of a too often neglected chapter of Texan history. No other single narrative 
gives such intimate detail of the internal cliques, quasi-political parties, and rugged 
personalities that constituted the internal politics of the buckskin-fringed and powder- 
stained Lone Star Republic. The bibliography and index are fully adequate to.the 
scope of the narrative. The book is not documented, but the author clings so close to 
the sources and is so lavish with long quotations, most of which are identifted in the 
text, that the book does not suffer materially on this score. Indeed, from a literary 
standpoint, a minor criticism one could make is that the author too often trusts the 

" words of the sources to tell the story. He often seems to feel he cannot improve upon 
their narrative. At times these too frequent, overly long quotations needlessly interrupt 
the otherwise smooth flow of the story. This modesty on the part of the author is not 
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necessary. Those chapters in which extracts are well subcrdinated to the author’s own 
words reveal a literary style and a power for accurate, analytical storytelling that should 
make him more independent of the paragraphs of others. The book as it stands is a 
major contribution to western history. 

Jim Dan Hitt, State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 
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WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


THE CONQUEST OF THE WEST. By Walter F. McCaleb. (New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1947, Pp. xiv, 336, $3.75.) Western history from 1803 to 1850 is dramatic and fast 
moving, embracing within its scope international intrigue, border war, colonization, 
filibustering, and exploration. Out of its many colorful events came occupation of the 
West by Anglo-Americans and the rounding out of the United States continental 
boundaries. For many decades researchers and writers have sought to capture the sig- 
nificance of western development, filling in here and there as new papers and materials 
are found. Amang those already known for their general accounts of the westward 
movement are Robert M. McElroy, George P. Garrison, Cardinal Goodwin, W. J. 
Ghent, Robert Riegel, Dan Clark, LeRoy Hafen, and Carl Coke Rister. Now comes 
Walter F. McCaleb with his Conquest of the West, in the “Prologue” of which appears 
this surprising statement: “no historian has essayed to deal with the Westward move- 
ment as a’ whole” (p. xi)! Mr. McCaleb’s new book adds little to western history, al- 
though numerous quotations (fourteen on pp. 172-80) reveal some new materials. 
The author devotes much space to Texas colonization and revolution, the Mexican 
War, and the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, but comparatively little to the winning 
of the northern half of the Great West. For the most part The Conquest of tac West 
is well written, but occasionally there occur clumsy expressions, e.g., “the anger de- 
veloped by Napoleon” (p. 7); “190 of the citizens” (p. 43); and “it was thought by 
McLane” (p. 214); etc, Then one finds unsupported generalizations, such as Jeffer- 
son’s imperialistic designs (pp. 36-37); “the gang in control of the Bank of the United 
States” (p. 146); etc. There are also harsh characterizations, e.g., “Santa Arna had 
murdered the Texans” (p. 109); “the fawning hand of the double-dyed villzin” (p. 
135) and “Webster ... an inveterate enemy of Texas” (p. 181). There are errors, too, 
e.g., Manzanet (Damiam Massanet?) (p. 29); Seven Cities of Coronado (Seven Cities 
of Cibola) (p. 30); lower settlements of New Mexico (p. 157); and Cimmaron 
(Cimarron) (p. 162). Generally, however, the book is an addition to western Amer- 
icana. The publisher has fashioned it into a pleasing format. 

Cart Coxe Rister; University of Oklahoma 


DUCKTOWN BACK IN RAHT’S TIME. By- R. E. Barclay. (Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1946, pp. xiii, 286, $5.00.) Ducktown was a Cherokee Indian 
town in the southeastern corner of Tennessee. After the removal of the Indians in the 
late 1830's the name was applied to a mountain-rimmed region, known also as Duck- 
town Basin or the Great Copper Basin, that lay mostly in Tennessee but extended a 
few miles into northern Georgia. In this region were valuable copper deposizs. This 
book is a history of the Ducktown Basin, chiefly for the period from about 1850 when ' 
the mining of copper was begun until 1878 when the mines were closed. In large 
part, it is the history of a community that was dominated by one industry, copper, 
and by one man, Julius Eckhardt Raht. Raht obtained employment in Ducktown as a 
mine captain in 1854. By 1860, at the age of thirty-four, he was superintendent of 
each of the three companies that together constituted almost the whole of Ducxtown's 
copper industry; he owned the commissaries that dominated the commercial life of 
the community, the accounts of the miners being paid by the companies from the 
miners’ wages; end he was an extensive landowner, producing much that was sold 
in his commissaries, Later he became a banker. By 1878 many millions of pour:ds of 
copper had been taken from the Ducktown mines, but the mining companies were 
bankrupt and the mines were closed. Raht, nevertheless, had become “the richest man 
in Tennessee.” Mr. Barclay's book is based to a very considerable extent on Raht’s 
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personal papers. It is a useful contribution to an understanding of the development of 
industry in the South. Purr M. Hamer, Washington, D. C. 


THE ECONOMIC RIVALRY BETWEEN ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 1850-1880. 
By Wyatt Winton Belcher. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Number 
529.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 1947, pp. 223, $3.00.) This is a detailed 
but nevertheless readable account of the rivalry between two distinguished American 
cities during their early and formative years. The author sets forth the characteristics 
of the two cities, the business leadership in each of them, their rivalry for western 
trade, the impact and aftermath of the Civil War, the rerewal of the rivalry, and finally 
the victory of Chicago. A vital part of the story is, of course, the dependence of St. 
Louis on its river connections and the eager development of railroads by Chicago. 
In American history local and regional rivalry has long been a tiresome diversion 
of the people concerned. It has been a mingling of fact and fancy and at times it 
almost appears to have been a provincial substitute for an interest in the great national 
and cultural rivalries of the world at large. And yet, dawn beneath the surface of the 
strife have been buried many of the great efforts of men searching for home and 
fortune. Dr. Belcher gives no mystical explanation of Chicago's success. He finds it to 
be a mingling of the planning and energy of the people in Chicago and the favorable 
geographical and economic background of that Windy City. It is good for us to have 
the factors in this success so fully set forth, even to the extent of repetition, for such 
factors have made the world of business go round. In a doctoral dissertation, such as 

` this, printed for public use, it would have been helpful to the reader if the analogy of 
other rivalries, both at home and abroad, had been set forth. As it is, the book is a 
severely factual presentation of an important subject over a period of only thirty 
years. Why stop at 1880? Of couirse, the victory was won by that time, but the two 
cities kept on their individual courses. The book is confined rather severely to the field 

. and to the vein of American ‘history. The contributions of economic historians have 
not been fully drawn upon. An analysis of the market areas has not been used. The 
possible contributions of business history have been passed over. For instance, the 
author emphasizes the conservatism cf St. Louis businessmen and the daring enter- 
prise of Chicago without seeing that in the case of St. Louis the dominant early in- 
fluence was mercantile capitalism, while in the case of Chicago it was industrial 
capitalism. St. Louis not only was wedded to water transportation and north-south 

traffic but it had sprung from the loins of European mercantile capitalism, in which 
careful management and strict control were the order cf the day. On the other hand, 
Chicago was born in, and of, the American spirit and in early days knew no other 
system than industrial capitalism, which meant the bold exploitation of business 
through large specialized units always reaching out beyond the immediate resources 
at hand, often ending in bankruptcy but starting up again and finally ‘attaining a 
stabilized success. Chapter vi, “Business Leadership of the Two Cities,” might be re- 
written in the light of business history. N, S. B. Gras, Harvard University 


INDIANA: AN INTERPRETATION, By John Bartlow Martin. (New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1947, pp. xii, 300, xvii, $4.00.) Good old rural virtues, friendly hospitality, 
and faith in ordinary people are being obscured even in Indiana by industrialization, 
ignorance, racial hatred, and intolerance. The twenties of the present century, when 
Klansmen and isolationists rode rampant, are contrasted with the traditional picture 
of early days to warn Indianans and the nation at large of the evils of the present. 
The author fears a return of the twenties. He believes that Indiana is typical of the 
nation and that his analysis has national significance. His criticism or interpretation, 
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however, is not based on a thorouga knowledge of the state. His description of its 
settlement and the formation of its political life is faulty. Several factors of present-day 
civilization do not seem to have entered into his thinking. Churches, institutions of 
social welfare, musical and other artistic organizations, and schools, colleges, and 
universities are given little attention. His choice of prominent men, whose liv2s are 
sketched and around whom the book is constructed, are not representative, If the 
careers of such men as William D. Foulke, T. C. Steele, J. Frank Hanley, William ` 
Lowe Bryan, J. K. Lilly, and Paul G. Hoffman were substituted for those of D. C. 
Stephenson, Court Asher, and Ned Gorrell, the book would be very different and 
more representative of the state. The entire book appears to have been hurried and 
poorly digested. It is not “regional writing at its best,” as the publishers advertise. It 
is not even regional, and the style is not as fluent as one expects from a journalist. 
I: deserves to be read, particularly by Hoosiers, for there is some truth in its con- 
tention. Its criticism of certain phases of modern life is valid. It ranks higker as 
criticism than as an interpretation. It scarcely deserves to be considered as a historical 
work, except that :t will take its place among contemporary opinions of recent treads. 
Joun D. Barnuart, Indiana University 


A HISTORY OF INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE. By William O. Lynch. 
(Terre Haute, Indiana State Teachers College, 1946, pp. 438.) This catalogic volume, 
studded with names, dates, and footnotes, looks like a compiled source rather than 
a synthesized account. The reader who is not discouraged by appearances, however, 
will soon discover that it is a very human and readable book. Things do happen. 
Crooks steal from the Common School Fund (p. 8). “A fossilized old pedagogue... 
forty years behind the times” is fired (p. 35). A student in a course on morals proves 
in a long essay that he learned nothing from the course (p. 37). A theorizing teacher 
of mathematics who could not reach long division was also fired (p. 48). Mary A. 
Bruce transforms grammar into a course in logic and abstract reasoning (p. 59). The 
old battle of content versus method is joined (pp. 62-64). The president’s salary is 
cut (p. 75). A cabal of professors makes life miserable for President Brown (p. 93). 
Lucy M. Salmon zan not endure the educational atmosphere (p. 103). Matrimony 
interferes with the development of the profession (p. 115). The main building burns 
(p. 125). A professor is fired and the students rebel (p. 139). President Hines bans a 
chapter of the American Association of University Professors (p. 326). These episades 
and the unsightly board fence, the unkempt yard, the student boarding clubs, the 
wavering enrollment, the continued shifts in the faculty, the patient co-operation of 
numerous professors, and the growing influence of the school make this book a human 
document. Since its founding in 1870 the Indiana State Teachers College has had 
some great leaders and distinguished graduates. The first president, William A. Jones, 
was a pedagogue of power. William W. Parsons was president from 1885 to 1921 
and brought some outstanding men,to the campus. William H. Mace, Denton J. 
Snider, William T. Harris, Joseph Carhart, and other persons of importance appear 
in these pages. The author himself was a student and subsequently a member cf the 
faculty at Terre Haute. The book is a useful contribution to the history of education. 
If every teacher training institution had as reliable and as readable a history, the cause 
of American education would be greatly promoted. 

Epear B. WesLey, University of Minnesota 


SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WISCONSIN HISTORY. Compiled by Leroy Schlin- 
kert. (Madison, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1947, pp. xvii, 213, $3.60.) 
The compiler of this Wisconsin guide in a subject arrangement has brought together 
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the popular and more accessible references to serve the general reader and student. 
In this centennial year it is a most timely publication. The subject divisions used follow 
those of the Reference Gutde to lowa History prepared by Dr. William Peterson. The 
quality and number of references for various topics differ widely. For instance, nine 
pages are devoted to the Civil War and only three pages to the two world wars. Black 
Hawk and Black Hawk's war has almost as many references as the two world wars. 
The guide is reasonably full on strictly Wisconsin subjects and less so on subjects that 
have a broader geography. Students of local history, editors, and writers will find the 
forty pages devoted to county, municipal, and local histories especially convenient. 
Except for binding, the work meets the high editorial and publication standards that 
characterize the Wisconsin society. J. L. SELLERS, University of Nebraska 


FRONTIER PARSONAGE: THE LETTERS OF OLAUS FREDRIK DUUS, NOR- 
WEGIAN PASTOR IN WISCONSIN, 1855-1858. Translated by the Verdandi Study 
Club of Minneapolis and edited by Theodore C. Blegen. [Publications of the Nor- 
wegian-American Historical Association, Travel and Description Series, Volume IV.] 
(Northfield, Minn., the Association, 1947, pp. x, 120, $2.50.) In his “American letters” 
the Reverend Olaus Duus gave his Norwegian relatives intimate pictures of church 
and family life on the Wisconsin frontier during the 1850's, Despite his varied ac- 
tivities as preacher, farmer, land speculator, teacher, and amateur practitioner of medi- 
cine he was a lonely man. Only rarely did he have the opportunity to meet other 
Norwegian ministers with whom he could share his interests and discuss common 
problems. Correspondence with friends and relatives in the old home land therefore 
became a spiritual and intellectual necessity. He continually urged his relatives to 
keep him informed of developments in Norway; in his replies he chronicled interest- 
ing details of life in his parish and his home out on the frontier. Hence from these 
letters we gain not only insight into the problems an immigrant pastor had to face 
while building a pioneer church but we also get numerous sketches of childhood life 
in a new community and learn about the activities of the prestefruer (ministers wives) 
who helped make the scattered frontier parsonages centers of culture and refinement. 
During his brief stay in Wisconsin Pastor Duus merely became acquainted with the 
surface phenomena of American life, and what he saw did not please him. According 
to his letters manners were raw; materialism was rife with the “American God 
‘money ” holding the “scepter of righteousness”; under the “beautiful republican con- 
ditions” the “worst scoundrels and the most shameless men” were elected to office, as 
a result of which there was “so little honesty and authority that one shudders”; with 
religion prohibited in the public schools and numerous sects, “each one worse than 
the other,” struggling for supremacy, religious conditions were “really terrible.” Even 
from an economic standpoint he felt that only those who were quite destitute would 
improve their conditions by coming to America. Such being his views we are not 
surprised that Pastor Duus was reluctant to have his children grow up as Americans. 
He was constantly torn between the desire to return to Norway and his sense of duty 
toward the struggling Lutheran church in the Middle West. But shortly after his 
wife's death in 1859 he left for his heme land where, in the course of time, he occupied 
several important ecclesiastical positions. C. A. Cravsen, University of Minnesota 


TIME IN THE TIMBER. By C. M. Oehler, [Forest Products History Foundation Series, 
Publication No. 2.] (St. Paul, Minnesota Historical Society, 1948, pp. 56, $1.00.) This 
brochure is a publication of the Forest Products History Foundation sponsored by 
the Minnesota Historical Society under the direction of Dr, Rodney C. Loehr. It is a 
lively account of life in a lumber camp in 1928, when the author was camp clerk. 
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ARKANSAS. By John Gould Fletcher, (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1947, pp. X, 421, $5.00.) This is hardly the history of a state nor does it purport 
to be, though it contains much of history. Rather it is the interpretation of a common- 
wealth that has been much misunderstood and all too little appreciated by most persons 
outside its borders and even by many of its own citizens. In twenty-three chapters 
each filled with human interest, the author reveals the spirit of the state of his birth 
and the roots from which such a spirit has grown. It must have been no easy task, for 
Arkansas, far more than most states of the Union, presents a series of paradoxes. It is 
a land of wide variations of topography and climate and correspondingly wide dif- 
ferences in the people who make up its citizenship. In consequence, the pattern of 
society is both colorful and highly complex. The author begins with a brief survey 
of the land after which he relates in interesting, and at times humorous, fashion the 
story of the coming of the Spanish gold seekers, the French trappers, and the Ckerokee 
Indians moving westward in their Jong trek to occupy for some ten years a large area 
in the northwestern portion of the state. Then is given the story of the coming of 
white settlers, the formation of a territorial government and the achievement af state- 
hood. Some account is given of the fine Arkansas genticmen of ante bellum deys and 
of the tragedy of war and the equally great tragedy of Reconstruction. Perhaps more 
space is given to the local civil strife of 1874 than the average reader outside Arkansas 
will think is justified, interesting as the account of this comic opera political civil war 
may be. The description of the rise and fall of the Arkansas leader, Jeff Davis, is also 
a colorful story but most readers will find more enlightening the chapters on the 
“World of the Mountaineer,” the “Sharecropper’s World,” and “Rice Enriches the 
Prairie.” The volume is concluded with some discussion of the wealth which has 
come to the state through the production of oil and bauxite and of the outlook of 
the state and its people for the future. Doubtless an interesting chapter could have 
been added or the relationships of the people along the western border with their 
red neighbors, the Cherokees anc Choctaws of Indian Territory, but obviously there 
are limits to what can be included in a single volume. This is a fascinating book to 
read and the author has done much toward giving us a better understanding of a 
most interesting commonwealth. Epwarp Evererr Daz, University of Oklahoma 


CHINA TRADE DAYS IN CALIFORNIA: SELECTED LETTERS FROM THE 
THOMPSON PAPERS, 1832-1853. Edited by D. Mackenzie Brown. With a Fore- 
word by Robert Glass Cleland. (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1947, pp. xvii, 
94, $3.00.) This well-edited and attractively printed little book comprises twenty-five 
letters from a collection in the Santa Barbara Historical Society. Alpheus B. Thompson, 
born in Topsham, Maine, in 1797, went to old Canton in 1821, thence to Oahu, and 
then settled in California. He married into the Carillo family of Santa Barkara and 
engaged in trading operations. These business and family letters supply interesting 
details of trades in furs and hides, chiefly with the Hawaiian Islands though with 
some reference to the China market in the years after 1832. In these relatively small 
transactions Thompson and other members of his family exchanged California produce 
for commodities such as food and textiles for the local market, There are glimpses of 
how the wealthy Spanish families and the missions managed to hold themselves to- 
gether and survive during the uncertain times of the Texas revolution, the Mexican 
War, Americen annexation, and the gold rush. While not contributing as much in- 
formation as the title seems to imply about the China trade, they illuminate California 
life of the period and show how Yankee blood mixed with the Spanish to give to some 
California families a new, picturesque, and quite distinctive character, 

Tyrer Dennett, Hague, New York 
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Fray ÁNGELIC Chavez. The Gallegos Relacion Reconsidered. Ibid., Jan. 

Id. Nuestra Señora del Rosario La Conquistadora. Ibid., Apr. 

Rev. Francis Boreman, O.F.M. Henry Chee Dodge: The Last Chief of the Navaho Indians. 
Ibid. 

PereR Masten Dunne. Baegert Pictures a Lower California Mission. Mid-Am., Jan. 

H. L. Gérarp, S.M. Notre-Dame des Victoires, San Francisco, Californie. French Am. Rev., 
Jan.—Mar. 

STEPHEN PALFREY Wess. A Sketch of the Causes, Operations, and Results of the San Francisco 
Vigilance Committee in 1850, Essex Inst. Hist. Colls., Apr. 

LeRoy R. Haren. The Old Spanish Trail, Santa Fe to Los Angeles. Huntington Lib. Qtiar., Feb, 

CharLes V. Duncan. Fremont in California: Hero or Mountebank? Nebraska Hist., Mar. 

Henry WiNFRED SPLITTER. Concerning Venette’s Los Angeles Regiment of Coxey's Army. 
Pacific Hist. Rev., Feb. : 

Thomas E. Jesserr. Early Missionaries of the Pacific Northwest. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, 
Mar. 

1d. Origins of the Episcopal Church in the Pacific Northwest. Oregon Hist. Quar., Dec. 

J. Orn Ormant. History of Livestock Industry in the Pacific Northwest. Ibid., Mar. 

Treoposta TEEL GoopMan. Early Oregon Daguerrotypers and Portrait Photographers. Ibid. 

Harvey ELMER Tote. Oregon Labor Disputes, 1919-1923, II: Local Controversies [concl.]. 
Ibid., Dec. 

Merritt J. Marres. Jackson Hole: Crossroads of the Western Fur Trade, 1830-1840. Pacific 
Northwest Quar., Jan. 

DANIEL M. OGDEN, JR. The Blanket Primary and Party Regularity in Washington. Ibid. 

SVANTE LOFGREN. Some Swedish Business Pioneers in Washington. Am. Swed. Hist. Found, 
Yearbook, 1947. 

) DOCUMENTS 

Jonn C. ANDRESSOHN. Twenty Additional Rappite Manuscripts. Indiana Mag. Hist., Mar. 

WiLLiam G. Bex. Nicholas Hesse, German Visitor to Missouri, 1835-1837 [Part VII]. Missouri 
Hist. Rev., Apr. 

Louise Barry. William Clark's Diary, May, 1826-February, 1831, Kansas Hist. Quar., Feb. 

Letters of Julia Louisa Lovejoy, 1856-1864: Part IV, 1859; Part V, 1860-1864 [conci.]. Ibid., 
Feb., May. 

CLARENCE S. Paint. The Diaries of a Nebraska Farmer, 1876-1877. Agric. Hist., Jan. 

Francis Haines. Letters of an Army Captain [Eli Huggins] on the Sioux Campaign of 1879- 
1880. Pacific Northwest Quar., Jan. 

Tuomas Jenkins. Journal of the First Bishop of the North West, Joseph Cruickshank Talbot. 
Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Mat. 
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James S. Cunningham 


GENERAL 


LATIN AMERICA: AN HISTORICAL SURVEY. By John Francis Bannon, SJ., As- 
sociate Professor of History, Sainz Louis University, and Peter Masten Dunne, SJ., 
Professor of History, University of San Francisco. [Science and Culture Texts.] 
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(Milwaukee, Bruce, 1947, pp. x, 944, $6.50.) With this volume, two North American 
padres have added a useful textbook to the list of those already available for survey 
courses in Latin-American history. Conventional in organization and scope, it is 
divided almost equally into the two traditional sections, colonial and national, The 
authors are.to be commended for having included a fuller account of the church than 
is generally encountered in a textbook. Approaching this difficult problem sympathe- 
tically, but not as apologists, they have presented a balanced picture of both the gcod 
and the bad aspects of church history. Adverse criticism, when warranted, has been 
administered. On the other hand, the contributions of the church have been placed 
in their proper perspective. The least satisfying chapters are those dealing with inter- 
national affairs. The discussion of the Monroe Doctrine could be improved by dis- 
tinguishing more sharply between the Holy Alliance of Tsar Alexander I and the 
system adopted after the defeat of Napoleon to preserve order and stability in Europe. 
British trade interests could have been emphasized as determining factors in the foreign 
policy of George Canning. In the treatment of the Lodge Corollary it should be noted 
particularly that the area involved was Magdalena Bay in Lower California and not 
“Magdalena Island in the South Pacific Marquesas” (p. 826), Maximilian did not 
enter Mexico City in 1863 (p. 823), nor did the American envoys to the Panama 
Congress of 1826 arrive “when the convertion was all over” (p. 841). Although the 
work is marred by a few typographical errors (pp. 270, 359, 762, 763, 812) and dif- 
ferences in interpretation will arise, the careful reader will find that Father Bannon 
and Father Dunne have included in this substantial volume most of the essential ma- 
terials for a survey course in Latin-American history. The logical organization and 
clear prose style, the abundant maps, chronological tables, and reading lists will be 
helpful to teacher and pupil alike. The authors did not set out to do a piece of original 
research, Instead, their goal was a practical textbook of college caliber, incorporating 
the best work of other scholars and their own conclusions on the church. In this task, 
they have succeeded. W. Donato Beatty, University of Minnesota 


A SARMIENTO ANTHOLOGY. Translated from the Spanish by Stuart Edgar Grum- 
mon, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Allison Williams Bunkley. (Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1948, pp. 337, £5.00.) Written for the English reader, the 
book meets all requirements: a factual and carefully developed introduction, wise 
selections, and excellent translation. Of primary importance is an analysis of the 
author and his works. The introduction fills in this gap, presenting the two fissures 
(political and cultural) in Argentine histcry in relationship to Sarmiento. The dis- 
cussion of Sarmiento’s life traces the development of his ideas. From a period of 
self education came the belief in education and enlightenment as tools of progress. In 
exile these ideas matured. Travel confirmed Sarmiento’s conceptions of democracy 
and gauchocracy. After a period of victory came the repudiation. All major reforms, 
including the destruction of gauchocracy, came to naught. The secondary reforms, 
especially education, lasted. To present the -hought of Sarmiento in one volume is no 
small task. The passages selected, in collatoration with Madaline W. Nichols, are a 
fitting complement to the analysis of the introduction. Selections from Provincial 
Recollections present. the early influences of individuals and give an idea of his style 
at best, Passages from Facundo, novelistic-memoir-biography, show the effect of general 
environment and the beginning of socio-political thought. Other selections translated 
deal with journalism, the United States, education, and politics, These contain the 
solutions, as Sarmiento saw them, for the political and social ills of the Argentine. 
Sarmiento was never aware of the contradiction between his literary and political 
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ideas—hence the enigma of his life and thought. The introduction closes with a' 
delineation of democracy and gauchocracy. Credit is due Stuart Edgar Grummon for 
a splendid translation. Slight changes do not alter the spirit of the original. To the 
English reader this is most important, for only through translation may he reach a 
comprehension of an early “Good Neighbor” and, in turn, a partial understanding 
of the Argentine, Marcaret V, CAMPBELL, Florida State University 


ARTICLES 


JULIÁN SANTISTEBAN OcHoa. ¿Colón no existio? Rev. Univ. (Cuzco), no. 92, 1947. 

ANGEL Rusio. La emigración extrameña a Indias en el siglo xvi. Rev. Chilena Hist. Geog. 
(Santiago), Jan., 1947. / 

Joaquin Acosta OrTEGÓN. Monografia de Ubalá. Bol. Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), Apr., 1947. 

José Joaquin pe OLmepo. Discurso sobre las mitas de América pronunciado en las córtes en la 
sesión de 12 de agosto de 1812. Univ. de Guayaquil, Biblioteca Minima de Ecuatovianidad, 
No. 4, 1947. 

Jorce Ricarno VEJARANO. El zarpazo napoleónico como se produjo la independencia de Sud 
América, Rev. América (Bogotá), Dec. 

EMILIANO Jos. Una Sociedad Hispánica de Naciones en 1820, según el plan de Francisco Antonio 
Zea. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), Apr., 1947. 

LeRoy R. Haren. The Old Spanish Trail, Santa Fe to Los Angeles, Huntington Lib. Quar., Feb. 

RENATO SILVEIRA MENDES, Viajantes Antigos e Paisagens Modernas na Baixada Fluminense. Bol. 
Geog. (Rio de Janeiro), Feb., 1947. 

Junio ORLANDO Araya. Valparaiso a través de la literatura. Anales Univ. Chile (Santiago), nos. 
63, 64, 1945. 

BenyaMin Genro Sanz. The History and Art of the Church and Monastery of San Francisco 
de Quito. Americas, Oct, 

Luis VeLasco Aracón. Las insurgencia del Cuzco, a través de la historia. Rev. Univ., no. 92, 
1947. 

ALFREDO YÉpPEz MIRANDA, Nacimiento y camino del mestizo. Ibid. 

Jonn Gum. “Race” Relations without Conflict: A Guatemalan Town. Am. Jour. Sociol., Mar. 

Weston La Barre. The Aymara Indians of the Lake Titicaca Plateau, Bolivia. 4m. Anthropolog- 
ist, Jan. 

J. FreD RiepY, British Investments in Latin America, End of 1876. Pacific Hist. Rec., Feb. 

Id. British Investments in Latin America, .1939. jour. Pol. Ec., Feb. 

CarLos Morano LLERENA., El desarollo industrial en América Latina. Res. Ciencias Econ. 
(Buenos Aires), June, 1947. 

Mrron Burcin. Research in Economics and Economic History. Inter-Am. Ec. Affairs. Dec. 

I, L. Kanpex. Education in Latin America, Hispania, May, 1947. 

Luís Recasens SicHEs. The Social Sciences in Argentina. Soc. Set. Mexico (México, D. F.), Fall. 

josé Honório RODRIGUES. Significagáo cultural da história. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Brasiierro (Rio 
de Janeiro), Apr., 1946. 

GaL. E. Lerráo DE CARVALHO. Día Panamericano. Ibid. 

Luis QUINTANILLA. Panamericanismo e internacialismo. Hispania, May, 1947. 

Exico Verissimo. Un paralelo: Brasil—Estados Unidos. Rev. América, Nov. 

Sirvio VILLEGAS. Contribución de Colombia al sistema regional americano. Zid., Jan. 


INDEXES, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ARCHIVE GUIDES 


CarLos M. Larrea. Más incunables americanos. Bol, Acad. Nac. Hist, (Quito), July. 
ManueL Diécues Jómior. O livro que dá rezáo do Estado do Brasil (1621). Rev. inst. Hist. 
Alagoas (Maceió, Brazil), 1947. y 

ABELARDO Duarte. A Primeira Geografia Alagoana, Ibid. 

Inventario de las copias fotostáticas de documentos existentes en el Archivo Nacionzl de la 
República de Cuba, donadas al Archivo General de la Nación de México, que se refieron a 
este país. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F.), Oct. 


x 
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Indice del Ramo de Tierras. Volúmenes 1659 a 1665 (continúa). Ibid. 

Indice del Ramo Inquisición (paginación fuera de texto). Ibid. 

Indice del Ramo Criminal (paginación fuera de texte). Ibid. $ 

RauL Sva Castro. Don Crescente Errázuriz y Don Diego Barros Arana, historiadores de 
Chile. Rev. Chilena Hist. Geog. (Santiago), Jan., 1947. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


ARTICLES 


APOLINAR T'EJERA. Las primeras iglesias de la Isla Española. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Ciudad 
Trujillo), Sept. 

Jean-Baptiste Le Pers. Histoire Civile, Morale et Naturalle de L'Isle de St. Domingue [cont.]. 
Ibid. 

EmiLio Ropricves Demoriz1. El Convento de San Francisco en 1750. Ibid. 

ANDRÉS IDuArTE. Cortes y Cuauhtemoc o la polémica de la conquista. Rev. América (Bogotá), 
Jan. 

WiLLiam H. DusenserrY. Woolen Manufacture in Sixteenth-Ceatury New Spain. Americas, Oct. 

RoseMArY Rine Grirrin. Rogel, Padre of the Ports. Mid-4m., Jan. 

PETER Masten Dunne. Baegert Pictures a Lower California Mission. Ibid. 

MAYNARD GElGER. The Mallorcan Contributicn to Franciscan California. Americas, Oct, 

Chartes J. G. M. Pierre. The Missions of Colonial New Mexico. Ibid. 

J. Ignacio Rusto MAÑe. Nueva España en el siglo xvui. Univ. de México, Oct. 

Jonn TATE LANNING. La recepción, en la América española con especial referencia a Guatemala, 
de la ilustración del siglo xvi. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. Guatemala, Sept, 1946. 

KENNETH WIGGINS Porter. Negroes on the Southern Frontier, 1670-1763. Jour. Negro Hist, 
Jan. ` 


DocuMENTS 


Documentos del Archivo de Indias. Ascensos militares.—Batallon de Infantería de Santo Domingo. 
—Capilla en San Lorenzo de Las Minas. Bol. Arch, Gen. Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), Sept. 

Una Morisca en el Santo Oficial de México. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F.), Oct. 

Henry R. WAGNER. The Descent on California in 1683. California Hist. Soc. Quar., Dec. 

Relación geográfica de la Alcaldía Mayor de Tegucigalpa [undated]. Rev. Arch. Nac. (Teguci- 
galpa), July, 1947. 

CHARLES J. G. M. Prerre. The Documents Pertaining to the Calonial Missions of New Mexico. 
Americas, Oct. 


~ 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


Jost ALFREDO HernAnpez, Estancias y prestancia de la mujer peruana del Imperio. Univ. 
Antioquia (Medellín), Sept. 

Epuarpo Arcita Farías. Reflexiones sobre la Economía del siglo xvi en el Rio de la Plata. Cultura 
Univ., July, 1947. 

Erta DunBar TEMPLE. Los Bustamente Carlos Inca. Mercurio Peruana, June, 1947. 

NicoLÁs FAsoLINO. Nacimiento del Catolicismo en El Plata, Rev. Oficial Junta Provincial Estud. 
Hist, Santa Fe, Oct. 

José María Ors Carpequí. España en América: Gobierno y administración del Nuevo Reino de 
Granada en el siglo xvir, Univ. Nac. Colombia (Bogotá), Nov: 

Luis ROBERTO ALTAMIRA. Primeras Capillas y Templos de las Islas Sanson y Patos (Malvinas). 
Rev. Univ. Nac. Córdoba, May, 1947. 

J. G. Navarro. Contribuciones a la historia del arte en el Ecuador. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Quito), 
July, 1947. 

J. Roserro Páez. Una figura dominicana en la época de la Colonia. 16d. 
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DocuMENTS 


Documentos del Archivo de Indias: Peuiciones y memoriales ( 1592-1593). Bol. His. Antig. 
(Bogotá), Apr., 1047. 

HaroLD A. Brerck. Una carta de Mateo Gual. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), Apr., 1947. 

PEDRO Grasses. Una informe inglés de la batalla de La Guaira en 1743. Ibid. 


BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 


ARTUR César Ferrera Reis. Antonio Vicente Cochado e a carta do delta do Amazonas (1623). 
Bol. Geog. (Rio de Janeiro), Dec., 1946. 

Cóneco Lurs CASTANHO DE ÁLMEIDA. Pacre Angelo de Siquiera, Missionário, Fundador e Escritor 
Ascético (170071776). Rev. Eclesiástica Brasileira, Dec. 

Id. O Marqués de Pombal, Segunda os Contemporánes. Vozes de Petrópolis, Sept. ~ 

Djacir Menezes. Notas para la Psicología de la Sociedad Colonial del Brasil. Rev. Mexicana 
Soc. (México, D. F.), Jan., 1947. 

'AFonso Cosra. Genealogia baiana. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Brasileira (Rio de Janeiro), Apr., 1946. 


DOCUMENTS 
Documentação. Ordens Régias (1740). Rev. Arq. Municipal (Sao Paulo), Jan., 1947. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


ARTICLES 


ALBERTINA ‘GALVEZ G. Dolores Bedoya de Molina. “Heroina de nuestras libertades,” espoja modelo 
y mujer templar. Anales Soc. Geag. Hist. Guatemala, Sept., 1946. 

WALTER V. ScuoLes., The Church and the State at the Mexican Constitutional Convention, 1856- 
1857. Americas, Oct. 

Francois DALENCOUR. Petion y la independencia dominicana. Veritas (Buenos Aires), Mar. 

SATURNINO Picaza Y Pino. La medicina en las guerras de independencia cubana. Anales Soc, 
Geog. Hist. Guatemala, Sept., 1940. 

Luis A. Ferre. Vicisitudes políticas de Puerto Rico. Veritas (Buenos Aires), Mar. 

Davio M. PLercHER. An American Mining Company in the Mexican Revolution of 1911-1920. 
Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 

Gomez Naranjo. La Sombra de Sandino. Rev. América (Bogotá), Dec. 

Max Ricarpo Cuenca. La Reforma Agraria Democrática en Guatemala, Rev. Guatemala, Jan., 
1947. 

Marioa ELENA Lopez. El Salvador en la América Central. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 

RAFAEL HeLroporo VALLE. Anexión a Mexico. Documentos y escritos de Enero a Junio de 1823, 
tomo IV [cont.]. Rev. Arch. Biblio. Nac. (Tegucigalpa), July, 1947. 

La población de Tegucigalpa en 1€21. Ihid. 

Mensaje que el Presidente Constitutional de la República de Honduras, Doctor Don Marco Aurelio 
Soto, dirigió al Congreso Ordinario sclemnemente instalado en el día 19 de Febrero de 1383 
[cont.]. 1bid. 

Don Nicolás Bravo y la defensa de Chapultepec. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F.), Oct. 

Cesar A. Herrera. El Empréstito Hartmont. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), Sept. 
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ARTICLES 
VICENTE Lecuna. Eefutación a la carta del General San Martin a Miller. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist, 
(Caracas), Apr., 1947. 
MARIANO MONTILLA. Liberación de Cartagena. Ibid. 
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Enriquez D. Tovar Y R. El General Juan O'Brien, Ayudante del Generalísimo Don José de San 
Martin. Univ. San Carlos (Guatemala), Jan., 1947. 

WinLiam H. Gray. Bolivar's Conquest of Guayaquil. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 

CarLos Corres Varcas. Batalla del Puente de Boyacá. Rev. América (Bogotá), Dec. 

Sercio Elias ORTIZ. Franceses en la independencia de la Gran Colombia. Ibid., Jan. 

Pepro Erasmo CALLORDA. El Uruguay y Bolívar: Conferencia sobre un conferencia. Bol. Hist. 
Antig. (Bogotá), Apr., 1947. j 

CarLos María Ramirez. Grandeza e infortunios de Bolívar. Ibid. : 

AURA CELINA Casanova. Bolivar, hombre de estado. Ibid. 

"ToLo Enrique Tascón. Historia del Derecho Constitucional de Colombia. Ibid. , 


GonzaLo VARGAS Rusiano., Apuntaciones mínimas sobre federalismo y decentralismo. Univ. Nac. 


Colombia (Bogotá), Nov, 

G. Humberto Mara. Manuelita Sáenz, la Libertadora es quitefia. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Quito), 
July, 1947. 

BERNARD F. Boss. José Artigas. Americas, Oct. 

Facunpo A, Acre. La formación del acuerdo de San Nicolás a la luz de un nuevo documento, 
Rev. Oficial Junta Provincial Estud. Hist. Santa Fe, Oct. 

Américo A. Tonpa. Funes y Rivadaviz (1810-1822). Ibid. 

ENRIQUE DE Ganbia, Martín de Alzaga y los problemas políticos de su tiempo. Rev, Univ. Buenos 
Aires, Jan. 1947. 

Luis MORENO. Antecedentes históricos de nuestra enseñanza comercial. Ibid. 

Sixra Bayer. Pellegrini en las finanzas. Rev. Ciencias Jurídicas y Soc. (Santa Fe), no. 50-51, 
1947. 

J. Frep Rirpy. German Investments in Argentina. four. Bus. Univ. Chicago, Jan. 

Rosenpa A, Gomez. Intervention in Argentina, 1860-1030. Inter-Am. Ec, Affairs, Dec, 

Sara JAROSLAVSKY y ESTELA Maspero. La cultura Argentina en el decenio 1852~1862. Cursos y 
Conferencias (Buenos Aires), Apr., 1947. 

CArLos ALBERTO Erro. Los Ina cenas Argentinos y la realidad actuales del país. Realidad 
(Buenos Aires), Dec. 

Benjamin García GorroÑo. El camuno de Vuriloche [concl.]. Rev. Chilena Hist. Geog. 
(Santiago), Jan., 1947. 

ALFREDO SANTA María S. De Taforó a Casanova en la correspondencia particular del Presidente 
Santa María. 1bid. 

Hans Orro Storm. Plain Men in the City of Kings. New Mexico Quar. Rev., Winter, 1947. 


DOCUMENTS 

Documentos del Archivo de Indias de Sevilla sobre la revolución de Quito. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. 
(Quito), July, 1947. 

Carta de Miller al General San Martín. Bol. deed. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), Apr., 1947. 

Carta del General San Martín a Miller. led. 

Algunos datos relativos a Bolivar y Poinsett. Bol, Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F.), Oct. 

El pensamiento federal de Artigas. Rev. Militar y Naval (Montevideo), 1% semestre, 1947. 

ALFREDO Estévez. La Universidad de Buenos Aires en la educación pública Argentina, docu- 
mentos para su historia, Rev. Univ. Buenos Aires, Jan., 1947. 


BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 

ALBERTO AUGUSTO GONGALVES. Antonio Joaquim [cont.]. Rev. Marítima Brasileira (Rio de 
Janciro), July, 1947. 

Mário SETE. Velhos e novos porões de açúcar. Brasil Acucareiro (Rio de Janeiro), Nov. -~ 

A. PAULINO DE ALMEIDA. O litoral norte. Rev. Arg. Mun. (Sáo Paulo), Jan., 1947. 

LEONEL MacaLmáes. História da Inflação [cont.]. Vozes de Petrópolis, Sept. 

Maurice Ep. Perret. Brasil, Pais de Imigração. Bol. Geog. (Rio de Janeiro), Nov., 1946. 

Oscar Sararva. Reflexos do pensamento juridico Norte-Americano no direito Brasileiro. Rev. Inst. 
Brasil-Estados Unidos, Jan., 1947. 
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ALDEN, Joun RicHarD. General Gage in America: Being Principally a History of His Role in the 
American Revolution. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1948. Pp. xi, 313. $4.00. 

Anzio Beachhead (22 January-25 May 1944). American Forces in Action Series. Washington: 
Historical Division, Department of the Army, 1948. Pp. vii, 122, maps. $1.50. 

APTHEKER, HERBERT. To Be Free: Studies in American Negro History. New York: International 
Publishers. 1948. Pp. 256. $3.00. 

Archives of Maryland. Vol. LXII, Proceedings and Acts of the General Assembly of Maryland, 

_ 1769-1770. Published by authority of the State under the direction of the Maryland Historical 
Society. Edited by RarmarL Semmes, Baltimore: Maryland Historical Society. 1945. Pp. xliii, 
502. 

ARMITAGE, MERLE. Operations Santa Fe: Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway System. Edited 
by Epwin Corie. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1948. Pp. 263. $5.00. 

Arnakis, G. GEORGIADES. The Early Osmanlis: A Contribution to the Problem of the Fall of 
Hellenism in Asia Minor (1282-1337) [in Greek]. Texte und Forschungen zur Byzantinisch- 
Neugriechischen Philologie, No. 41. Athens: Author. 1947. Pp. v, 247. 

Arthur Papers: Being the Papers Mainly Confidential, Private, and Demi-Official of Sir George 
Arthur, K.C.H., Last Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada, in the Manuscript Collection of 
the Toronto Public Libraries. Part I]. Edited by CmHarLes R. SANDERSON. Toronto: Toronto 
Public Libraries and University of Toronto Press. 1947. Pp. 241-488. $1.00. 

ASEBURN, P. M. The Ranks of Death: A Medical History of the Conquest of America. Edited by 
Frank D. AsHaBurN. New York: Coward-McCann. 1947. Pp. xix, 298. $5.00. 

Barney, THomas A, The Man in the Street: The Impact of American Public Opinion on Foreign 
Policy. New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. 334. $5.00. 

Baptist Bibliography: Being a Register of Printed Material by and about Baptists, including Works 
Written against the Baptists. Edited by Epwarp C. STARR. Section A. Philadelphia: Judson 
Press for Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
1947. Pp. 240. $2.50. 

Barcx, Oscar THEODORE, JR., and BLAKE, NELSON MANFRED. Since 1900: A History of the 
United States in Our Times. New York: Macmillan Company, 1047. Pp. x, 863. $4.75. Tex: 
book. 

BARDOLPH, RICHARD. Agricultural Literature and the Early Illinots Farmer. Illinois Studies in the 
Social Sciences, Vol. XXIX, Nos. 1 and 2. Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1948, Pp. 200. 
$2.00. 

BARNES, Harry ELMER, 4 Survey of Western Civilization. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 1947. Pp. xx, 959. $5.50. Textbook. 

BARRACLOUGH, G. The Origins of Modern Germany. Oxford: Basil Blackwell; New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1947. Pp. xi, 481. $6.00. 

Baste Constitutional Cases. Edited with irtroductory notes by C. Gorpon Posr, Frances P. DE- 
Lancy, FREDRYC R. Darsy. New York; Oxford University Press. 1948. Pp. xvii, 312. $2.50. 

Basrip, Pau. L'avénement du suffrage universel. Collection du Centenaire de la Révolution de 
1848. Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1948. Pp. 76. 80 fr. 

Basro, Paul. Un juriste pamphiétaire, Cormenin: Précurseur et constituant de 1848. Paris: 
Hachette. 1948. Pp. 279. 350 fr. 

Baykov, ALEXANDER. The Development of the Soviet Economic System: An Essay on the Experi- 
ence of Planning in the U.S.S.R. National Institute of Economic and Social Research, Economic 
and Social Studies, Vol. V. Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1947. Pp. xv, 514. $6.00, 

BEARD, CHARLES A. President Roosevelt cnd the Coming of the War, 1941: A Study in Appear- 
ances and Realities. New Haven: Yale University Press. 194€. Pp. vi, 614. $5.00. 

Beck, Huserr Park. Men Who Control Our Universities: The Economic and Social Composition 


1 This new rubric includes all books received in the office of the Review from February 1 
to May 1, and those books received during the past year which have not been otherwise noticed. 
Future issues will carry a list of all bocks received during the preceding quarter. 
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of Governing Boards of Thirty Leading American Universities. New York: King's Crown Press. 
1947. Pp. viii, 229. $3.00, 

BECKETT, J. C. Protestant Dissent in lrelend, 1687-1789. Studies in Irish History, Vol. II. 
London: Faber and Faber. 1948. Pp. 161. 155. 

Berman, ELEANOR Davinson. Thomas Jefferson among the Arts: An Essay in Early American 
Esthetics. New York: Philosophical Library. 1947. Pp. xviii, 305. $3.75. 

Boas, GeorGE. Essays on Primitivism and Related Ideas in the Middle Ages. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1948. Pp. xii, 227. $4.50. 

BONJOUR, EDGAR. Swiss Neutrality: Its History and Meaning. Translated by Mary HoTTINGER. 
London: George Allen and Unwin; New York: Macmillan Company. 1947. Pp. 135. $1.65. 

Boyp, JuLian C. The Scheide Library: A Summary View of Its History and Its Outstanding 
Books, Together with an Account of Its Two Founders: William Taylor Scheide and John 
Hinsdale Scheide. Princeton: Privately prizted. 1947. Pp. xv, 172. 

BL, ALrreD Horr. The Campaign of Princeton, 1776-1777. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1948. Pp. ix, 145. $2.50. 

Brant, Invinc. James Madison: The Nationalist, 1780-1787. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 1948. Pp. 484. $6.00. 

BREARLEY, Mary. Hugo Gurgeny: Prisoner of the Lisbon Inquisition. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 1948. Pp. 175. $3.50. 

BRINTON, CRANE. From Many One: The Process of Political Integration and the Problem of World 
Government. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1948. Pp. vi, 126. $2.25. 

British Commonwealth and World Society: Proceedings of the Third Unofficial Conference on 
British Commonwealth Relations, London 17 February to 3 March 1945. Edited by Ricrarp 
Frosr. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1947. Pp. xii, 204. $4.25. 

Bronner, Epwin. Thomas Earle as a Reformer. Philadelphia: Author. 1948. Pp. 97. 

Brown, Raren H, Historical Geography of the United States. Edited by J. RUSSELL WHITAKER. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1948. Pp. viii, 596. $7.50. Textbook. 

BRUHAT, JEAN. Les journées de février 1848. Collection du Centenaire de la Révolution de 1848. 
Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1948. Pp. 75. 80 fr. 

Bruun, GEOFFREY. The World in the Twentieth Century. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 
1948. Pp. xxiv, 799. $5.50. Textbook. 

Burne, ALFRED H. The Art of War on Land: Ulustrated by Campaigns and Battles of All Ages. 
Harrisburg: Military Service Publishing Company. 1947. Pp. (xvi) 205. $2.50. 

BurLer, Haroun. Peace or Power. London: Faber and Faber; New York: Macmillan Company. 
1948. Pp. 269. $4.50. 

Calendar of Antrobus Deeds before 1625. Edited by R. B. Puch. Wiltshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Soc:ety, Records Branch, Vol. MI. London: Devizes. 1947. Pp. lv, 165. To 
subscribers only. 

CARRINGTON, C. E. An Exposition of Empire. Current Problems, edited by Sir ERNEST BARKER, 
No. 28. Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1947. Pp. 140. 
$1.25. 

Cassou, Jean. Le Quarante-huitard. Collection du Centenaire de la Révolution de 1848. Paris: 
Presses universitaires de France. 1948. Pp. 51. Ó0 fr. 

Centenary of Marxism. Edited by SAMUEL BERNSTEIN, el al. New York: Science and Society. 
1948. Pp. 196. $2.50. 

CHALFANT, W. A. Gold, Guns, and Ghost Towns. Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1947. 
Pp. xi, 175. $3.00. 

Chaucers World. Compiled by Emte RicxerT. New York: Columbia University Press. 1948. 
Pp. xxi, 456. $6.75. 

CHAUNU, Prerre. Eugène Sue et la Seconde République. Collection du Centenaire de la Révolu- 
tion de 1848. Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1948. Pp. 68. 80 fr. 

Cuyne, Pau Hisserr. The Far East: A History of the Impact of the West on Eastern Asta. 
New York: Prentice-Hall. 1948. Pp. xxi, 862. $7.65. Textbook. 

COBBAN, ALFRED. National Self-Determination. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
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of International Affairs. Revised edition. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1948, Pp. xvi, 
186. $3.00. . 

Conen, Morris R. The Meaning of Human History. The Paul Carus Lectures, Sixth Series, 1944. 
La Salle, IIl.: Open Court Publishing Campany. 1947. Pp. ix, 304. $4.00. 

Comrort, Wittiam Wistar. William Penn and Our Liberties. Philadelphia: Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 1947. Pp. 146. 

Confederate Blockade Running through Bermuda, 1861-1865: Letters and Cargo Manijests. 
Edited by Franx E. VANDIVER. Austin: University of Texas Press. 1947. Pp. xliv, 155. $3.00. 

Cornu, AUGUSTE. Karl Marx et la Révolution de 1848. Collection du Centenaire de la Révolution 
de 1848. Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1948. Pp. 74. 80 fr. ` 

CREAGHAN, JOHN S., S.J, and Rausirscnex, A. E. Early Christian Epitaphs from Athens. Re- 
printed from Hesperia, Vol. XVI. Woodstock, Md.: Theological Studies. 1947. Pp. 54, plates. 
$2.50. 

CREER, LELAND FIARGRAVE. The Founding of an Empire: The Exploration and Colonization of 
Utah, 1776-1856. Salt Lake City: Bookcraft. 1947. Pp. xv, 454. $5.00. 

CRIGHTON, JoHN CLARK. Missouri and the World War, 1914-1917: A Study in Public Opinion. 
Columbia: University of Missouri Studies, Vol, XXI, No. 3. 1947. Pp. 199. $2.50. 

CROCE, BENEDETTO. I} Conceito moderno della storia. Discorso per l'inaugurazione dell’ Istituto 
Italiano per gli Studi Storici, seguito da altri scritti attinenti all’argomento. Bari: Gius. Laterza 
& Figli. 1947. Pp. 47. L. 100. 

Cross, SAMUEL Hazzaro. Slavic Civilization through the Ages. Edited by Leoni I. STRAKHOVSKY. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1948. Pp. vi, 195. $3.50. 

CUVILLIER, ARMAND. P.-],-B. Buchez et les origines du socialisme chrétien. Collection du Cen- 
tenaire de la Révolution de 1848. Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1948. Pp. 82. 30 fr. 

Davipson, Donard. The Tennessee. Vol. IL, The New River: Civil War to TVA. Rivers of Amer- 
ica. New York: Rinehart and Company. 1948. Pp. 377. $3.50. 

Dawson, Jonn CHarLEs, Lakanal the Regicide: A Biographical and Historical Study of the Career 
of Joseph Lakanal. University, Ala.: University of Alabama Press. 1948. Pp. xvii, 213. $5.00. 

De Forest, Joun WinLiam. 4 Union Officer in the Reconstruction. Edited by James H. Crou- 
SHORE and Davip Morris Porrer, New Haven: Yale University Press. 1948. Pp. xxx, 211. 
$3.75. 

DELAVIGNETTE, RoBErT. Service africain. Problèmes et Documents. Paris: Gallimard. 1946. 
Po. 281. 185 fr. 

Demarco, Domenico. Una rivoluzione sociale: la Repubblica Romana del 1849 (16 novembre 
1848-3 luglio 1849). Naples: Mario Fiorentino Editore. 1944? L. 400. 

DE MENDELSSOHN, PETER. Design for Aggression: The Inside Story of Hitler's War Plans. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1947. Pp. xiii, 270. $3.50. 

DenomY, ALEXANDER J. The Heresy of Courtly Love. Boston College Candlemas Lecture on 
Christian Literature, 1947. New York: Declan X. McMullen Company. 1947. Pp. 92. $1.50. 

Dewey, Admiral, and the Manila Campaign. Compiled by Commander NATHAN SARGENT, U.S.N. 
Washington: Naval Historical Foundation. 1947. Pp. xvi, 128. $3.00. 

Diamonp, WiLLiam. Czechoslovakia between East and West. The Library of World Affairs, 
No. 7. London: Stevens and Sons. 1947. Pp. xii, 258. 125. 6d. 

Digest of the Krasnyi Arkhiv (Red Archives): A Historical Journal of the Central Archive De- 
partment of the U.S.S.R. Compiled, translated, and annotated by Leonip S. RUBINCHER. 
Edited by Louise M. BouTELLE and Gorpon W. THAYER. Part I, Vols. 1-30, Cleveland Public 
Library. 1947. Pp. xxiv, 394. 

Documents of American History. Edited by Henry STEELE Commacer. 4th edition. Crofts 
American History Series. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1948. Pp. xxiii, 781. $4.75. 

DOEHAERD, Renée. Comptes du Tonlieu d'Anvers, 1365-1404. Brussels: Académie Royale de 
Belgique, Commission Royale d’Histoire..1947. Pp. 318. 

Dotiéans, Epouarp, and Purcos, J.-L. Proudhon et la Révolution de 1848. Collection du Cen- 
tenaire de la Révolution de 1848. Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1948. Pp. 77. 80 fr. 

Dorris, Donaro Hucu. A Log of the Vincennes. Louisville: Standard Printing Company. 1947. 
Pp. xiv, 402. $5.00, 
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Dunaway, Warran E, 4 History of Pennsylvania. 2d edition. New York: Prentice-Hall. 1948. 
Pp. xviii, 724. $6.65. Textbook. 

Duvercer, Maurice. Les régimes politiques. “Que sais-je?” No. 289. Paris: Presses universitaires 
de France. 1948. Pp. 123. 

Edison, Thomas Alva, The Diary and Sundry Observations of. Edited by Dacosertr D, Runes. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 1948. Pp. xii, 247. $4.75. 

Editions for the Armed Services, Inc.: A History, together with the Complete List of 1324 Books 
Published for American Armed Forces Overseas. New York: Editions for the Armed Forces. 
1948. Pp. 139. 

EGGLESTON, Wi.Frip. The Road to Nationhood: A Chronicle of Dominion-Provincial Relations. 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1946. Pp. xv, 337. 

English Government at Work, 1327-1336. Vol. Il, Fiscal Administration. Edited by WILLIAM A. 
Morris and Josep R. Strayer. Cambridge: Mediaeval Academy of America, Publication No. 
48. 1947. Pp. viii, 280. $5.00. 

ERGANG, Roser. Europe in Our Time: 1914 to the Present. Boston: D, C. Heath and Company. 
1948. Pp. xv, 710. $5.50. Textbook. 

Ewine, Cortez A. M. Congressional Elections, 1896-1944: The Sectional Basis of Political 
Democracy in the House of Representatives. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1947. 
Pp. xiii, 110. $2.00. 

Excavations at Dura-Europos. Edited by M. I. Rosrovrzerr, A. R. BeELLINGER, F. E. Brown, 
N. P. Torr, and C. B, Wertes, Final Report IV, Part 1, The Lamps. By P. V. C. Baur. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 1947. Pp. vi, 84, plates. $4.00. 

Excerpta Romana: De Bronnen der Romeinsche Geschiedenis van Nederland. Edited by A. W. 
Byvanck. Derde Deel, Derde Afdeeling, Overblijfselen der Romeinsche Beschaving, Aanvul- 
lingen, Registers. Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién, 89. °S-Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff. 
1947. Pp. XXIX, 407. 

Federalist, The, or, the New Constitution, by Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, and John 
Hay. Edited by Max BeLoFF. Oxford: Basil Blackwell; New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. 
Pp. Ixxi, 484. $2.25. 

Fris, HERBERT. The Spanish Story: Franco and ihe Nations at War. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1948. Pp. x, 282, vi. $3.50. 

Fercuson, WALLACE K., and Bruun, GEOFFREY. A Survey of European Civilization. 2d edition. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1947. Pp. xxv, 989, xcv. $6.50. Textbook. 

Francois, ALEXIS, Le Magnifique Meigret: une figure du temps de Calvin. Geneva: Georg € 
Cie. 1947. Pp. 182. 

FRANKEL, CHarLES. The Faith of Reason: The Idea of Progress in the French Enlightenment. 
New York: King's Crown Press. 1948. Pp. x, 165. $3.00, 

FreiweL, Frank. Francis Lieber, Nineteenth-Century Liberal. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 1948. Pp. xiii, 445. $4.50. 

. Frontier Parsonage: The Letters of Olaus Fredrik Duus, Norwegian Pastor in Wisconsin, 1855- 
1858. Edited by THeopore C. BLeceN. Northfield, Minn: Norwegian-American Historical As- 
sociation. 1947. Pp. x, 120. $2.50. 

Furser, HoLDeEN. John Company at Work: A Study of European Expansion in India in the 
Late Eighteenth Century. Harvard Historical Scadies, Vol. LV. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1948. Pp. xi, 40%. $6.00. 

GAFENCU, Gricore. Last Days of Europe: A Diplomatic Journey in 1939. Translated by E. 
FLETCHER-ALLEN. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1948. Pp. viii, 239. $3.50. 

GAMBRELL, HERBERT. Anson Jones: The Last President of Texas. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 
and Company. 1948. Pp. viii, 462. $3.00. 

GEIGER, MAYNARD J. Calendar of Documents in the Santa Barbara Mission Archives. Washington: 
Academy of American Franciscan History, Bibliographical Series, Vol. I. 1947. Pp. xiv, 291. 
Cloth $5.00, paper $3.50, 

‘Grepion, SIEGFRIED. Mechanization Takes Command: A Contribution to Anonymous History. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1948. Po. xiv, 743. $12.50. 

GLANZ, RUDOLF, Jews in Relation to the Cultural Milieu of the Germans in America up to the 
Eighteen Eighties. New York: Marstin Press. 1947. Pp. 55. 
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GraHAM, MALEONE W, American Diplomacy in the International Community. The Albert Shaw 
Lectures on Diplomatic History, 1946. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1948. Pp. xvii, 279. 
43.75. 

GRISWOLD, A. Watney. Farming and Democracy. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
1948. Pp. ix, 227. $3.00. 

GULICK, CHARLES A. Austria from Habsburg to Hitler. Vol. 1, Labor's Workshop of Democracy; 
Vol. H, Fascism's Subversion af Demecracy. Berkeley: University of California Press. 1948. 
Pp. xxii, 7713 xi, 775-1906. $20.00. 

HAFKESBRINK, Hanna. Unknown Germany: An Inner Chronicle of the First World Wer Based 
on Letters and Diaries. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1948. Pp. x, 164. $2.50. 

Hakluyt, Richard, and His Successors: A Volume Issued to Commemorate the Centenar of the 
Hakluyt Society. Edited by Epwarxp Lynam. London: Hakluyt Society, Second Series, XCHI. 
1946. Pp. 192, Lxviii. 

Harp, WALTER, The Connecticut. Rivers of America. New York: Rinehart and Company. 1947. 
Pp. x, 310. $3.50. 

HARRINGTON, Frep Harvey. Fighting Politician: Major General N. P. Banks. Philadelphia: 
University of Penrsylvania Press for American Historical Association. 1948. Pp. xi, 301. $3.50, 

Harrz, Louis. Economic Policy and Democratic Thought: Pennsylvania, 1776-1860. Studies in 
Economic History prepared under the direction of the Committee on Research in Eccnomic 
History, Social Science Research Council. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1948. Pp. xv, 
366. $4.00. 

Harvey, Joun. The Plantagenets, 1154-1485. New York: B. T. Batsford. 1948. Pp. xii, 180. 
$3.50. 

Haskins, Georce L. The Growth of English Representative Government. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press. 1948. Pp. xi, 131. $2.00. 

HEssELTINE, WILLIAM B. Lincoln and the War Governors. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1948, 
Pp. x, 405, xxii. $4.50. 

HesseLTINE, WILLIAM B. The Rise and Fall of Third Parties: From Anti-Masonry to Wallace. 
Washington: Public Affairs Press. 1928. Pp. x19. $2.50. 

Hucn-JonEs, E. M. Woodrow Wilson and American Liberalism. Teach Yourself History Library. 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. xiv, 295. $2.00. 

Hull, Cordell, The Memoirs of. Two vclumes. New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. xii, 
916; vi, 917-1802. $10.50. 

Introduction to the History of Sociology. Edited by Harry Ermer Barnes. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1948. Pp. xvi, 960. $10.00. Textbook. 

Jenin, The Rt. Rev. Huser. Papal Legate at the Council of Trent: Cardinal Seripando. Translated 
sf the Rev. Freperte C. EckHorFF. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Company. 1947. Pp. viii, 720. 

7:50. 

Jryon y Caamaño, J. El Ecuador Interandino y Occidental antes de la Conquista Castellaza. Tomo 
IV (Apendices a la Primera Parte). Quito: Editorial Ecuatoriana. 1945-47. Pp. 788. 

Jones, VirGIz CARRINGTON. The Hatfields and the McCoys. Chapel Hill: University ož North 
Carolina Press. 1948. Pp. xiii, 293. $3.75. 

JULIEN, CH.-ANDRÉ. Les voyages de decouverte et les premiers établissements (xv°-xv® siècles). 
Colonies et Empires: Collection internationale de documentation comparée. Troisitme série: 
Histoire de l'Expansion et de la Colonisation françaises, 1. Paris: Presses universitaires de 
France. 1948. Pp. 533. 460 fr. 

Keen, BENJAMIN. David Curtis DeForest and the Revolution of Buenos Aires. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1947. Pp. 186. $3.00. 

Kerauver, Estes, and Levin, Jack. A Twentieth-Century Congress. New York: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce. 1947. Pp. xiv, 236. $3.00. 

Knox, Duper, W. A History of the United States Navy. Revised edition. New Yerk: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 1948. Pp. xxiii, 704. $7.50. 

KoLERMAINEN, Joun I. The Finns in America: A Bibliographical Guide to Their History. Han- 
cock, Mich.: Suomi College, Finnish American Historical Library. 1947. Pp. 141. $2.00. 

Konvirz, Micron R. The Constitution and Civil Rights. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1947. Pp. x, 254. $3.00. 
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KUcHARZEWSK1, Jan. The Origins of Modern Russia. New York: Polish Institute of Arts and 
Sciences in America. 1948. Pp. xxi, 503. 

Lañorte, René. La Guerre par les cartes: trente cartes commentant l'histoire de la Seconde 
Guerre Mondiale. Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1948. Pp. 64. 

LaBRACHERIE, Pierre. Camille Desmowlins: Grandeur et misère d'une úme ardente, Paris: 
Hachette. 1948. Pp. 252. 180 fr. 

Lama, HaroLD. The March of Muscovy: Ivan the Terrible and the Growth of the Russian Em- 
pire, 1400-1648. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1948. Pp. vi, 309. $3.75. 

LANE, ARTHUR BLiss. I Saw Poland Betrayed: An American Ambassador Reports to the American 
People. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1948. Pp. 344. $3.50. 

Lancer, RoBerrT. Seizure of Territory: The Stimson Doctrine and Related Principles in Legal 
Theory and Diplomatic Practice. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1947. Pp. viii, 313. 
$3.50. 

Latin Papyri in the University of Michigan Collection. Edited by Henry A. SANDERS. With con- 
tributions by James E. Dunzar. University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, Vol, 
XLVIII; Michigan Papyri, Vol. VII. Arn Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1947. Pp. xiv, 
126, plates. $5.00. 

Laws of the Mississippi Territory: September 21-October 5, 1799; May 27, 1800. Edited by 
WiLLiam D. McCain. Heartman'’s Historical Series, Nos. 74, 75. New Braunfels, Tex.: Book 
Farm. 1948. Pp. viii, 15; viii, 16. 

LencYEL, EMIL. Americans from Hungary. The Peoples of America Series. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 1948. Pp. 319. $4.00. 

Licny, Humuerr. L'Occident medieval: la Belgique et l'Europe. Brussels: Editions universitaires, 
Les Presses de Belgique. 1948. Pp. 535. 

Lino, Anprew W, Hawait’s Japanese: An Experiment in Democracy. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press in co-operation with American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 1946. 
Pp. viii, 264. $3.00. 

LINEBARGER, PAUL M. A. Psychological Warfare. Washington: Infantry Journal Press. 1948. 
Pp. xiii, 259. $3.50. 

Lrepincorr, Lt. Col. Benyamin E. From Fiji through the Philippines with the Thirteenth Air 
Force. San Angelo, Tex.: Newsfoto Publishing Company; New York: Macmillan Company. 
1948. Pp. xxiii, 191. $10.00. 

Livermore, H. V. A History of Portugal. Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1947. Pp. xvi, 502. $10.00. 

Lrvincoop, James Weston. The Philadelphia-Baltimore Trade Rivalry, 1780-1860. Harrisburg: 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 1947. Pp. vil, 195. 

Lioyp, Seron. Foundations in the Dust: A Story of Mesopotamian Exploration. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1947. Pp. xii, 237. $4.50. 

Locke, John, Two Treatises of Government: With a Supplement, Patriarcha by Robert Filmer. 
Edited by Tuomas I. Coox. The Hafner Library of Cosi No. 2. New York: Hafner 
Publishing Company. 1947. Pp. xlii, 321. 

MCGURRIN, JAMES. Bourke Cockran: A Free Lance in Aaa Politics. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1948. Pp. xv, 361. $3.50. 

MALONE, Dumas. Jefferson and His Time. Vol. 1, Jefferson the Virginian. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. 1948. Pp. xx, 484. $6.co. 

MARCONDES DE Souza, THomaz Oscar. O descobrimento do Brasil: estudo critico, de acordo 
com a documentação historico-cartografica e a nautica. Biblioteca Pedagogica Brasileira, 
Brasiliana, Série 5a, Vol. 253. São Paulo: Companhia Editora Nacional. 1946. Pp. 381. 

Marriorr, Avice. Maria: The Potter of San Ildefonso. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 
1948. Pp. xxi, 294. $3.75. 

MarTIN-CLARKE, D. ELIZABETH. Culture in Early Anglo-Saxon England: A Study with Ilustra- 
tions, Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1947. Pp. xi, 100, plates. $2.25. 

Masar, F, Essai sur les origines de la miniature dite irlandaise. Les publications de Scriptorium, 
Vol. I. Brussels: Aux Editions “Erasme.” 1947. Pp. 146, plates. 

MAYNARD, Sm Jonn. Russia in Flux, Edited and abridged by S. Hanen Guest. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. xviii, 564. $6.00. 
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MEIKLE, Henry W. Some Aspects of Later Seventeenth Century Scotland. The 14th lecture on 
the David Murray Foundation in the University of Glasgow, delivered on May sth, 1947. 
Glasgow University Publications, Vol. LXX!UL Glasgow: Jackson Son and Company. 1947. 
Pp. 35. 35. 

Mercurius Aulicus, A Diurnall Communicating the Intelligence and Affaires of the Court to the 
Rest of the Kingdome: The earliest regular English newspaper, edited, printed and published 
in Oxford during the Siege, 1643-1645. Summarized extracts from each weekly issue with 
important passages printed in full, together with an Introduction and some account of the 
Newspaper and its Editor. Compiled by FREDERICK Jonn VarLeY. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 
1948. Pp. xiv, 108. ss. 

Mires, Georce C. Early Arabic Glass Weights and Stamps. With a Study of the Manufacture 
of Eighth-Century Egyptian Glass Weights and Stamps, by FREDERICK R. Matson. Numismatic 
Notes and Monographs, No. 111. New York: American Numismatic Society. 1948. Pp. viii, 
168, plates. $5.00. 

MILHOLLEN, HirsT D., and Karran, Micron. Presidents on Parade. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1948. Pp. 425. $7.50, 

MILLER, Jonn C. Triumph of Freedom, 1775-1783. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1948. 
Pp. xviii, 718. $6.50. 

MILLINGTON, HERBERT. American Diplomacy and the War of the Pacific. Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, No. 535. New York: Columbia University Press. 1948. Po. 172. 
$2.50. 

MILLSPAUGH, ARTHUR ©. Americans in Persia. Washington: Brookings Institution. 1946. Pp. ix, 
293. $2.00. 

Mirsky, JEANNETTE. To the Arctic! The Story of Northern Exploration from Earliest Times to 
the Present. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1948. Pp. xxii, 334. $5.00. 

Mission de Beccarie de Pavie, Baron de Fourquevaux, en Ecosse, 1549. Documents originaux du 
fonds Fourquevaux. Edited by G. Dickinson. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1948. Pp. 36. 25. 6d. 

MOLINIER, SYLVAIN. Blanqui. Collection du Centenaire de la Révolution de 1848. Paris: Presses 
universitaires de France. 1948. Pp. 7c. 80 fr. 

Mooney, Jonn. The Cathedral and Royal Burgh of Kirkwall. 2d edition. Kirkwall: W. R. 
Mackintosh. 1947. Pp. xiv, 251. 215. 

Morris, Liovp. Postscript to Yesterday: America: The Last Fifty Years. New York: Random 
House. 1947. Pp. xxvi, 475. $5.00. 

Morner Mary Perer Carruy, 0.8.U. Old St. Patrick's: New York's First Cathedral. Edited by 
Tuomas J. McManon, S.T.D. New York: U. S. Catholic Historical Society, Monograph Series 
XX. 1947. Pp. 111. 

Neat, Juv. By Their Fruits: The Story of Shakerism in South Union, Kentucky. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1947. Pp. 279. $3.50. 

NicoLLE, PAUL. Histoire de la Grande-Bretagne. “Que sais-je?” No. 282. Paris: Presses univer- 
sitaires de France. 1947. Pp. 135. 

NicHoLs, Roy FRANKLIN. The Disruption of American Demoeracy: New York: Macmillana Com- 
pany. 1948. Pp. xviii, 612. $7.50. 

1941-1945: A Record of a University in the War Years. Edited by H. B. KnoLL. West Lafeyette, 
Ind.: Archives of Purdue University, No. 4. 1947. Pp. 213. 

Norfolk Copyright Entries, 1837, 1851-3, 1856-7, 1858-9, 1864, 1866-71: Registers of Copy- 
rights and Copies of the Court Records for Copyrights of the Federal District Court az Norfolk, 
Virginia . . . Charlottesville: University of Virginia Library. 1947. Pp. 48. $1.00. 

OHunsorGE, WERNER. Das Zwethaiserproblem im früheren Mittelalter: die Bedeutung des byzantin- 
ischen Reiches fiir die Entwicklung der Staatsidee in Europa. Hildesheim: August Lax Verlag. 
1947. Pp. 141. 

OLIVEIRA, A. Ramos. Politics, Economics, and Men of Modern Spain, 1808-1946. Transiated by 
Teener Harr. London: Victor Gollancz; New York: Crown Publishers. 1946, 1948. Pp. 720. 
$4.00. 

OLIVER OF PADERBORN. The Capture of Damietta. Translated by Joun J. Gavican. University of 
Pennsylvania, Department of History: Translations and Reprints from the Original Sources of 
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History, Third Series, Vol. 11. Philacelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1948. Pp. ix, 
112. $1.25. 

OmoDzo, ÁDoLFO. La cultura francese nell'età della Restaurazione. Milan: Arnoldo Mondadore 
Editore. 1945. Pp. 271. L. 300. 

O'SULLIVAN, Jeremian F. Cistercian Settlements in Wales and Monmouthshire, 1140-1540. 
Fordham University Studies, History Series, No. 2. New York: Declan X. McMullen Com- 
pany. 1947. Pp. ix, 137. $2.00. 

PALM, FRANKLIN CHartes. England and Napoleon HI: A Study of the Rise of a Utopian Dictator. 
Durham: Duke University Press. 1943. ‘Pp. xhi, 183. $2.50. 

Papers of Walter Clark. Edited by Auerey Lee Brooxs and Hues Tatmace Lerrer. Vol. I, 
1857-1901. Chapel Hill: University cf North Carolina Press. 1948. Pp. xv, 607. $6.00. 

PARES, SIR BERNARD. A Wandering Student: The Story of a Purpose. Syracuse: Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press. 1948. Pp. xv, 448. $4.50. 

Paris Peace Conference, 1946: Selected Documents. Department of State Publication 2868, Con- 
ference Series 103. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1948. Pp. xvi, 1442. 

Paxson, Freperic L, Postwar Years: Normalcy, 1918-1923. Berkeley: University of California 
Press. 1948. Pp. 401. $6.50, 

PeLcoviTs, Naran A. Old China Hands and the Foreign Office. New York: Published under 
the auspices of the American Institute of Pacific Relations by King's Crown Press. 1948. Pp. xi, 
349. $3.75. 

Pennsylvania German Folklore Society. Vol. X, 1045. Fogelsville, Pa.: the Society, 1947. Pp. vii, 
251. $3.50, 

Pennsylvania Petroleum, 1750-1872: A Documentary History. Edited by Paur H., GIDDENS. 
Titusville: Drake Well Memorial Park and Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 
1947. Pp. XV, 420. 

PERIPHANAKIS, CONSTANTIN EMM. La fhéorie grecque du droit et le classicisme actuel. Athens: 
Author. 1946. Pp. 218, 

Pilgrimage of Arnold von Harff, Knight, from Cologne, through Italy, Syria, Egypt, Arabia, 
Ethiopia, Nubia, Palestine, Turkey, France, and Spain, which he accomplished tn the Years 
1496 to 1499. Translated and edited by MaLcoLm Lerrs. London: Hakluyt Society, Second 
Series, No. XCIV, 1946. Pp. xxxv, 325. 

Porrer, Prrman B. An Introduction to the Study of International Organization. 5th edition. 
Century Political Science Series. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1948. Pp. xiv, 479. 
$4.50. Textbook. 

PREDEEK, ALBERT. 4 History of Libraries in Great Britain and North America. Translated by 
LAWRENCE S. Thompson. Chicago: American Library Association. 1947. Pp. ix, 177. $3.25. 

Preliminary Checklist for Fredericksburg. 1778-1276. Edited by Carron H. QuenzeL. Virginia 
Imprint Series, No. 4. Richmond: Virginia State Library. 1¢47. Pp. 176. 

Price, Hoyr, and Scuorsxe, CarL E. The Problem of Germany. Studies in American Foreign 
Relations, No. 5. New York: Council on Foreign Relations. 1947. Pp. xxv, 161. $2.00. 

Primera Reunion de Consulta de la Comision de Historia del Instituto Panamericano de Geografía 
e Historia, celebrada baio los auspicios Gel gobierno de los Estados Unidos Mexicanos. Tacubaya: 
Instituto Panamericano de Geografia e Historia, Pub. No. 86. 1947. Pp. 90. 

PaircuetTr, W. Kenpricx, and NEUGEBADER. O. The Calendars of Athens. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press for American School >f Classical Studies at Athens. 1947. Pp. xi, 115. 

Quatre, M, M., and Grazer, SIDNEY. Michigan: From Primitive Wilderness to Industrial Com- 
monwealth, New York: Prentice-Hall 1948. Pp. viii, 374. $5.35. Textbook. 

QuaRLes, BENJAMIN. Frederick Douglass. Washington: Associated Publishers. 1948, Pp. xi, 378. 
$4.00. - 

RaporF, Morris L. Calendar of Maryland Stare Papers. No. 2, The Bank Stock Papers. Annapolis: 
Hall of Records Commission, No. 5. 1947. Pp. xlvii, 67. $2.00. 

Rauch, Basiu. American Interest in Cuba, 1848-1855. Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law, No, 537. New York: Columbia University Press. 1948. Pp. 323. 

Readings in Russian History. Edited by WarxzN B. WaLsH. Syracuse: Syracuse University Press. 
1948. Pp. xiv, 549. $5.00. 

Rebel Raider: Being an Account of Rapúael Semmes's Cruise in the C.S.S. Sumter, Composed 
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in Large Part of Extracts from Semmes’s Memoirs of Service Aftoat, Written in the Year 1869. 
Edited by Harpur ALLEN GosmeLL. Chapel Hill: University cf North Carolina Press. 1548. 
Pp, 218. $3.75. 

Ress, J. F. Studies in Welsh History: Collected Papers, Lectures, and Reviews. Cardiff: Univer- 
sity of Wales Press. 1947. Pp. xi, 184. 10s. 6d. 

RENBORG, BERTIL A. International Drug Control: A Study of Interaational Administration by and 
through the League of Nations, Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
1947. Pp. xi, 276. $2.50. 

Rossins, Roranp WELLS. Discovery at Walden. Concord: Author. 1947. Pp. xvi, 60. $2.50. 

Rosinson, Duncan W, Judge Robert McAlpin Williamson: Texas Three-Legged Willie. Austin: 
Texas State Histcrical Association. 1948. Pp. 230. 

Rosinson, Howard. The British Post Office: A History. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1948. Pp. xvii, 467. $7.50. 

Ror, Cmartes. Colonel Dick Thompson, the Persistent Whig. Indiana Historical Collections, 
Vol. XXX. Indianapolis: Indiana Historical Bureau. 1948. Pp. xv, 315. $2.50. 

Répxe, WILHELM. The Solution of the German Problem. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
1947. Pp. xv, 282. $3.00. 

Rowse, A. L, The End of an Epoch: Reflections on Contemporary History. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1948. Pp, vil, 324. $4.50. 

Rowse, A. L, The Use of History. Teach Yourself History Librarz. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1948. Pp. xi, 247. $2.00. 

Sarmiento Anthology. Translated by Sruarr Epcar GRUMMON and edited by ALLIson WILLIAMS 
BunkLey. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1948. Pp. 337. $5.00. 

SAVELLE, Max. Seeds of Liberty: The Genesis of the American Mind. New York: Alfred A. Kropf. 
1948. Pp. xix, 587, xxxi. $6.50. 

SCHMIDT, CHARLES. Des ateliers nationaux aux barricades de juin. Collection du Centeraire de la 
Révolution de 1348. Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1948. Pp. 67. 80 fr. 

ScHNERB, Rosertr. Ledru-Rollin. Collection du Centenaire de la Révolution de 1848. Paris: 
Presses universitaires de France, 1948. Pp. 75. 80 fr, 

SCHRECKER, PauL. Work and History: An Essay on the Structure of Civilization. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1948. Pp. xviii, 322. $5.00. 

Smirx, Sara R. The Manchurian Crisis, 1931~1932: A Tragedy in International Relations. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1948. Pp. ix, 281. $3.75. 

Subject Bibliography of Wisconsin History, Compiled by Lercy ScHLINKERT. Madian: State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. 1947. Pp. xvii, 213. $3.60. 

Swarthmore College Peace Collection, Guide to the: A Memorial to Jane Addams. Compiled by 
ELLEN STARR Erinron and Hiram Dory. Swarthmore: Swarthmore College Bulletin, Vol. 
XLV, No. 4. 1947. Pp. 72. 

Tare, Merze. The United States and Armaments. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1948. 
Pp. xii, 312. $6.00. 

TAYLOR, CARL C. Rural Life in Argentina. Baton Rouge: Louisizna State University Press. 1948. 
Pp. xx, 464. $6.00. 

Tersew, E. Le Gouvernement provisoire et l'Europe. Collection du Centenaire de la Revolution 
de 1848. Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1948. Pp. 77. 80 fr. 

Thomas, Epiru. Les femmes en 1848. Collection du Centenaire de la Révolution de 1348. Paris: 
Presses universitaires de France. 1948. Pp. 78. 80 fr. 

Thompson, Donard E. 4 Bibliography of Louisiana Books and Pamphlets in the T. P. Thompson 
Collection of the University of Alabama Library. University cf Alabama Studies, No. 2. Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press. 1947. Pp. vii, 210. $1.75. 

Toxsvic, Siene. Emanuel Swedenborg, Scientist and Mystic. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1948. Pp. 389. $5.00. 

TouLmin, Harry. The Western Country in 1793: Reports on Kentucky and Virginia. Edited 
by Marion 'TINLiNG and Goprrey Davies. San Marino: Huntington Library. 1948. Pp. xx, 
141. $3.75. 

TOYNBEE, ARNOLD J. Civilization on Trial. New York: Oxford University Press. 1928. Pp. vii, 
263. $3.50. 
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VERNADSKY, GEORGE. Kievan Russia. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1948. Pp. xii, 412. 
- $5.00. 

Vernon, Ina STEVENSON WELDON. Pedro de Valdivia, Conquistador of Chile. Institute of Latin- 
American Studies, University of Texas, Latin-American Studies, Vol. HI. Austin: University 
of Texas Press. 1946. Pp. 193. $2.25. 

VIDALENC, Jean. Louis Blanc. Collection du Centenaire de la Révolution de 1848. Paris: Presses 
universitaires de France. 1948. Pp. 68. 80 fr. 

von Hacen, Victor WoLFGANG. The Green World of the Naturalists: A Treasury of Five Cen- 
turies of Natural History in South America. New York: Greenberg. 1948. Pp. xix, 392. $5.00. 

WALLACE, LILLIAN PARKER. The Papacy and European Diplomacy, 1869-1878. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1948. Pp. ix, 349. $6.00. 

WAaLLBANE, T. WALTER. India: A Survey of the Heritage and Growth of Indian Nationalism. 
The Berkshire Studies in European History. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1948. 
Pp. vii, 118. $1.40. 

WEBER, ALFRED. Farewell to European History, or the Conquest of Nihilism. Translated by 
R. F. C. Hutt. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1948. Pp. xx, 204. $3.75. 

Webster, Noah: Letters on Yellow Fever Addressed to Dr. William Currie. Edited by BENJAMIN 
Sprcror. Supplements to the Bulletin of the History of Mecicine, No. 9. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1947, Pp. vi, 110. $2.00. 

WEINBERG, JuLius Rupotpn. Nicolaus of Autrecourt: A Study in Fourteenth Century Thought. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press for University of Cincinnati. 1948. Pp. ix, 242. $3.75. 

WENTWORTH, EDWARD Norris. America’s Sheep Trails, History, Personalities, Ames: Iowa State 
College Press. 1948. Pp. xxii, 667. $7.00. 

West, RICHARD S., yr. Admirals of American Empire: The Combined Story of George Dewey, 
Aljred Thayer Mahan, Winfield Scott Schley, and William Thomas Sampson. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1948. Pp. 354. $4.cc. 

Warren, Marcus. Stuart and Georgian Churches: The Architecture of the Church of England 
outside London, 1603-1837. New York: B. T. Batsford. 1948. Pp. vii, 118. $6.00. 

WHITAKER, ARTHUR P, The United States and South America: The Northern Republics. The 
American Foreign Policy Library. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1948. Pp. xix, 280. 
$3.50. 

Wricutr, Davm McCord. Democracy and Progress. New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. 
xvii, 220. $3.50. 

Wricut, GorDoN. The Reshaping of French Demosracy. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock. 1948. 
Pp. x, 277. $3.50. 

Wroru, Lawrence C. Some American Contributions to the Art of Miradas, 1519-1802, 
Providence: Associates of the John Carter Brown Library. 1947. Pp. 41. 

- Younc, Kuypr, and Mippieron, Lamar. Heirs Apparent: The Vice Presidents of the United 
States. New Y ork: Prentice-Hall. 1948. Pp. vi, 314. $3.75. 
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American Historical Association 


THE committees on program and local arrangements are well advanced in their 
preparations for the annual meeting in Washington on December 28, 29, and 30. 
The headquarters hotel will be the Mayflower. 


The attention of readers is called to a new section in this issue, “Bcoxs Re- 
ceived” (see p. grg above). It includes both books to be reviewed and those titles 
hitherto entered in the various sections by title. This last category will noz de car- 
ried in the annual index. 


Other Historical Activities 


Among the recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Librar* of 
Congress the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, may be 
noted: photostat of a document signed by Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, directing 
the destruction of a fortress then being built near the city of Logrofio, September 
7, 1493; manuscript copy and translation into English of the appendix to Giovenni 
Battista Riccioli’s Geographiae et hydrographiae reformatae with a statement as 
to the variations between the 1661 and 1672 editions, and notes on Riccioli and his 
work by Dr. Walter F. Willcox; petition of Owanoke [Owaneko], sacherm of 
the Monhegan Indians of Connecticut, to Queen Anne, signed “Owanoke his 
mark,” July 14, 1703; volume of contemporary abstracts, in various hands, of the 
records of the Principio Iron Works, 1720 to 1758 and 1789; microfilm and en- 
largement prints of a lettercopy book of Eliza Lucas Pinckney, 1739 to 1743 and 
1758 to 1762; official order for transportation of four felons from England to the 
colonies in America, dated at Bristol, September 18, 1754; power of attorney ¿rom 
the executrix of the estate of James Buchanan, London merchant, to collect cebts 
due him in the Province of Maryland, April 13, 1762; eleven manuscripts relating 
to the Dismal Swamp Company, five of which are copies in George Washington’s 
autograph, 1763 to 1785; autograph letter from George Washington to [Henry 
Laurens, president of the Continental Congress], July 11, 1778; five brief auto- 
graph letters from Alexander Hamilton to [General Henry Knox], requesting 
reports on available equipment and supplies, January 30 to July 22, 1780; three 
volumes of correspondence, mainly family letters, of William Lee [ez. 1770 to 
1840] and his wife, Susan Palfrey Lee, March 19, 1786, to March 30, 1840; 
eighteen boxes of papers of John R. Latimer, including personal correspendence, 
and business papers relating to his commercial transactions between the United 
States and Canton, and between Canton and India, ca. 1817 to 1834; abcut 39,000 
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papers of Frederick Law Olmsted, American landscape architect and city planner, 


Fca. 1819 to 1923; autograph letter from Andrew Jackson to James Ronaldson, 


December 18, 1827; autograph letter from Peter Force “To the Hon. Cave Johnson, 
and F.O.J, Smith, of the Committee of Ways and Means,” May 10, 1836; seven 
diaries of Brigadier General Sylvester Churchill, covering his service as inspector 
general of the Creek Indians as well as his activities, with General Wool, in the 
war with Mexico, 1836 to 1856; autograph letter from Dorothy Payne Madison 
to her niece, Caroline Hite, July 7, 1838; autograph memorandum by Peter Force 
of answers he supplied to questions about the “Documentary History” to a com- 
mittee of Congress, June 23, 1840; journal of Zephaniah Turner, kept during a 
voyage from Baltimore to San Francisco, via Cape Horn, as a passenger on the 
Golden Racer, March 23 to August 9, 1854; additional papers of General James 


W, Latta, including commissions signed by Abraham Lincoln and by Andrew 


Johnson, 1856 to 1899, and eight diaries of General Latta, 1837 to 1859 and 1861 to 
1865; autograph letter from Hinton Rowan Helper to Frank W. Ballard, Decem- 
ber 11, 1860; five autograph letters of Robert E. Lee, March 26, 1863 to April 29, 
1868; fifteen letters exchanged by Horatio King mainly with Joseph Holt, judge 
advocate general, and General T. M. Harris, one of the judges, at the Surratt trial, 
September 23, 1883 to August 9, 1894; three autograph letters from William T. 
Sherman to Horatio King, February 25 and March 27, 1884 and March 16, 1886; 
four boxes of papers of Major General Henry W. Lawton, ca. 1861 to 1899, in- 
cluding commissions and other military papers and correspondence relating to the 
campaign against the Apaches in Arizona and New Mexico and the surrender of 
Geronimo and Natchez, May to September, 1886; additional papers of Anita New- 
comb McGee, including family and professional correspondence, ca. 1888 to 1931; 
three letters from General Joseph Wheeler to Mrs. W. M. Easby-Smith, describing 
the seige and capitulation of the Spanish at Santiago, June 23, July 16, and July 
17, 1898; autograph letter from Woodrow Wilson to Mrs. James A. Hoyt, and two 
typescript letters, signed, to James A. Hoyt, 1901 to 1911; volume of resolutions 
against the sale of the so-called friar lands in the Philippine Islands, addressed to 
the Congress cf the United States, with signatures of over twelve thousand citizens 
of the islands, May 22 to December 5, 1910; additional papers of May Robson, 
1911 to Ag44; photostat of letter from Robert Todd Lincoln to Cordelia Jackson, 
August 3, 1918; eleven boxes [the first shipment] of the papers of William G. 
McAdoo, ca. 1923 to 1941; two boxes of papers relating to the Federal Power 
Commission, including “Foreign Power Studies” and publicity scrapbooks on the 
World Power Conference, 1930; papers of the National Policy Association, ca. 
1935 to 1947; autograph manuscript of the Life of Christopher Columbus by Sal- 
vador de Madariaga, published in London, 1939. 


The Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and Union Library Catalogue, as 
well as maintaining the usual records and services of a regional union catalogue, 
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is the publisher of the Union Lis: of Microfilms, now a catalogue which provides 
alphabetical lists, in consecutive numerical order, of all reported microfilming in’ 
the United States and Canada. The Union List at present is available only in the 
form of a Basic List and five supplements (1942-47), but the Center is now en- 
gaged in the preparation of a second, cumulated edition of this work, which is to 
include also all filming reported since the appearance of supplement 5, in June, 
1947. It is expected that a total of approximately 20,000 entries will appear in this 
second edition, which is hoped fer early in 1949. 


The Index to Early American Periodical Literature at New York University 
is now being reorganized with the help of a well-trained graduate assistant. Am- 
erican magazines, especially of a literary and cultural character, have been covered 
with reasonable thoroughness up to 1850, with a scattering of references after’ 
that date. There is much material of interest to those working in the ñeld of 
American history. All communications should be addressed to the Director of the 
Libraries, New York University, Washington Square, New York. Those desiring 
to consult the index in person should make arrangements in advance with the 
director. 


Daniel C. Haskell of the New York Public Library and Louis Kaplan of the 
University of Wisconsin Library are compiling a comprehensive bibliograpty of 
American autobiographies. 


Swarthniore College has recently issued a guide to the peace collection which 
‘was established when Jane Addams in 1930 gave her papers to the college. The 
papers of other’ peace workers and peace organizations have been added. Books 
and pamphlets supplement the archival material. The library of Swarthmore 
College (Swarthmore, ae a! solicits the ii of papers appropriate to 
such a collection. 


The first issue of a quarterly bibliography, Documents of International Organ- 
izations, appeared in November, 1947. A selected bibliography limited’ entirely to 
official documents, it is published by the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, and the annual subscription rate is $2.50 post free. 


In March sard Volume I, No. 1 of the French American Review, a gear- 
terly published by the Institut Français de Washington. The purpcse oz the 
Review, as set forth in this initial number, is “to provide the' general public as 
well as professional historians with significant data [in the field of French Amer- 
ican relations] through the publication of documents and studies both in F-ench 
and in English.” Articles in this issue are listed in the appropriate places in the 
bibliography sections above. Subscriptions ($4.00 per year) should be addressed ta 
the Secretary-Treasurer, 401 Michigan Avenue N.E., Washington 17, D, G, 
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The first issue of a new English historical periodical appeared in 1947—the 
University of Birmingham Historical Journal. The editor is Mr. Philip Styles, 
lecturer in English history. The scope and purpose of the Journal is thus phrased 
by the editors: “The Journal has been established for the publication of historical 
research by past and present members of the University. It will be issued annually, 
at the price of ros. 6d., at the beginning of the Autumn Term. Its scope will not 
be limited to any period or aspect of history, though one article in each number 
will deal with the history of the Midlands. Texts of historical documents will 
also be published from time to time. New publications, however, will not be 
reviewed.” 


“The Upper Midwest” is the title of a mimeographed bulletin of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. It contains four exceptionally suggestive papers on the historical 
problems and European backgrounds of the area by A. C. Krey, Ernest Osgood, 
C. C. Qualey, and Grace Lee Nute. The papers were read at the Upper Midwest 
History Conference in Minneapolis, October 31, 1947. As Dean Theodore Blegen 
says in his introduction, “they set a high standard for future conferences.” 


The Hansard Society, a nonparty, nonproft-making society founded in 1944 
to spread information about parliamentary institutions, is the publisher of books 
and pamphlets upon the institution of Parliament and also produces a quarterly 
periodical, Parliamentary Affairs, devoted to authoritative articles by experts in 
the sphere of representative government. In addition to its publications the Society 
has established a research department for the service of scholars, research workers, 
and others interested in the subject. Full membership in the Society is $5.00 a 
year and entitles members to free copies of all publications and the use of research 
services. Communications should be addressed to the Secretary of the Society, 162 
Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 


A volume of miscellaneous essays is soon to be published in honor of Professor 
Gino Luzzatto, rector of the University cf Venice and one of Italy’s foremost 
economic and social historians. The volume will contain contributions from 
scholars of various countries including the United States. Subscriptions may be 
sent to Professor Domenico Demarco, Via Torino, 6, Naples, Italy. 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania invited forty-two scholars to a con- 
ference in Philadelphia to discuss the question, “Do we need a ‘New History’ of 
American Political Democracy?” The papers and discussion, with an introduction 
by Professor Roy F. Nichols, are published in the April issue of the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography. The papers are listed in the United States 
history section of this issue of the Review, but their significance will be under- 
stood better when the whole group is before the reader. The price of the Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine is $1.25 for a single issue, and the editorial office is at 1300 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia 7. 
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“The Plain People of the Old South,” was the title of the tenth series of the 
Walter Lynwood Fleming Leztures in Southern History, sponsored by the graduate. 
school and the department of history of Louisiana State University, and delivered 
by Professor Frank L. Owsley of Vanderbilt University on April 12-14. 


A series of activities commemorating the Revolution of 1848 was held in New 
York, beginning on February 27 and extending through the first week in April. 
Planned and initiated by Professor Boris Mirkine-Guetzévitch, president of the 
Historical Society of the French Revolution and dean of the faculty of law and 
political science of the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes of New York, in co-operation 
with Professor René de Messiéres, cultural counsellor of the French embassy in 
New York and vice-president of the society, the programs included lectures in both 
French and English on a wide variety of subjects relating to the Revolution of 
1848 as well as an exhibition of pictures, documents, and books loaned for the 
occasion. 


The Institut Byzantin, 4, rue de Lille, Paris VII, announces that the Interna- 
tional Congress of Byzantine Studies will hold its sixth and seventh meetings this 
summer. The sixth session will be in Paris, July 27 to August 2. The seventh 
session meets in Brussels, August 4~14. 


Under the terms of the Fulbright Act, a Board of Foreign Scholarships has 
been charged with the responsibility of selecting individuals and institutions which 
will participate under the act and with the supervision of the exchange program. 
The board is composed of individuals representing a wide range of ecucational 
and cultural interests in addition to representatives of the government agencies 
most concerned, The announcement says: “The Board has delegated respon- 


_ sibility for preliminary screening of applicants for grants to three agencies: (1) The 


Institute of International Education for those wishing to study in foreign institu- 
tions, primarily at the graduete level; (2) The Office of Education for those wish- 
ing to teach abroad in national elementary and secondary schools; (3) The Con- 
ference Board of Associated Research Councils for those wishing to teach, lecture 
cr offer technical instruction in connection with institutions of higher learning or 
to pursue studies and research abroad at the post-doctoral level. The Conference 
Board will also screen applicants for teaching positions in American elementary 
and secondary schools abrozd. For discharging this responsibility, the Conference 
Board has established a Committee on International Exchange of Persons with 
offices at the National Academy of Sciences Building, Washington, D. C. All in- 
quiries concerning the exchange of professors, lecturers, specialists, and research 
scholars at the post-doctoral level, and inquiries concerning opportunities for 
teaching in American primary and secondary schools abroad including requests 
for application forms should be addressed to the Executive Secretary, Committee 
on International Exchange cf Persons, Conference Board of Associated Research 
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Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. Inquiries relating to 
graduate student exchanges should be addressed to the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 10, N. Y. All inquiries relating to 
national primary and secondary school teaching should be addressed to the Office 
of Education, 4th and Independence Ave. S.W., Washington, D. C. Inquiries ' 
relating to exchanges other than those concerned with the Fulbright Act should 
be addressed to the Division of International Exchange of Persons, Department of 
State, Washington 25, D, C.” 


The following Guggenheim fellowships for 1948-49 have been awarded for 
research in historical and related subjects: Rober- Sabatino Lopez, Yale University, 
a study of the history of the guilds of southern European manufacturers of coins 
from the fourth to the fifteenth century; Warren Candler Scoville, University of 
California, a study of the effects upon French industry and economic life of the 
persecution and migration of the Huguenots before and after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes; Joseph Kinsey Howard, Great Falls, Montana, the preparation 
of a book on the métis or “halfbreed nation” of the northwestern United States and 
western Canada; Samuel Edmund Thorne, Yale University, a study of the Court 
of Chancery and the Court of Star Chamber during the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries with special emphasis upon the transition from medieval to 
modern law; George Francis Gilman Stanley, University of British Columbia, a 
study of governmental policy toward the Canadian Indian; Jean-Albert Bédé, 
Columbia University, a study of the year 1848 in Europe, with particular atten- 
tion to France, and the writing of a biography of this significant year in the history 
of our times; William Farr Church, Brown University, a study of political thought 
in seventeenth century France; David Harris Willson, University of Minnesota, 
the preparation of a biography of James I, king of England and Scotland; Louis 
Morton Hacker, Columbia University, a study of the American post-Civil War 
generation, 1865-1900, in industrial and intellectual terms; Antonio Pace, Syracuse 
University, the preparation of a book on Benjamin Franklin and Italy; Engel 
Sluiter, University of California, a study of Dutch-Iberian colonial rivalry in the 
seventeenth century; Louise Adams Holland, Bryn Mawr College, the prepara- 
tion of a book to be entitled “Janus and Vesta,” being a study of two fundamental 
Roman cults on the basis of the topography, climatic conditions, and of the needs 
of the primitive city of Rome; Theodor E. Mommsen, Princeton University, the 
preparation of a book on Petrarch’s historical works and ideas; Charles Calvert 
Bayley, McGill University, a study of the consolidation of the College of Electors 
in Germany in the fourteenth century; William E. Frankena, University of Mich- 
igan, the preparation of a work on the history of ethical thought and moral 
philosophy in Great Britain and the United States; Wing-tsit Chan, Dartmouth 
College, the preparation of a book on Neo-Confucianism in.China from the 
eleventh to the twentieth century; Horst Woldemar Janson, Washington Univer- 
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sity, St. Louis, the preparation of a book on the works of Donatello; Charles de 
Tolnay, Institute for Advanced Study, the preparation of a monograph or. the life 
and work of Michelangelo in the period 1534-1564; Hugh Sinclair Morrison, 
Dartmouth College, the preparation of a history of American architecture, from 
the colonial period to the present; Norman Holmes Pearson, Yale University, the 
preparation of an edition of the letters of Nathaniel Hawthorne; John Collins 
Pope, Yale University, the preparation of a history of the Anglo-Saxon period of 
English literature; Arnold Williams, Michigan State College, a study of the intel- 
lectual background of fourteenth century English literature; Ada Blanche Nisbet, 
University of California, a study of trends in the social and intellectual relations 
between England and America in the early Victorian period; Herbert Dieckmann, 
Washington University, St. Louis, the preparation of a book on the development 
and structure of Diderot's thought; Francis James Carmody, University of Cali- 
fornia, studies in the history of Arabic astronomy in the Middle Ages; Euth 
Josephine Dean, Mt. Holyoke College, the preparation of a descriptive catalogue 
of Anglo-Norman manuscripts in Europe and North America. 





The Committee on Research in Economic History has awarded six national 
fellowships in that subject foz the academic year 1948-49. They have been given 
to John H. Dales, A.B. Toronto University, and now a candidate for the doctor’s 
degree at Harvard, for preliminary work upon his doctoral dissertation “The De- 
velopment of Hydroelectric Power in Canada”; Robert B. Johnson, A.B. Virginia 
Union University and A.M. Michigan, and candidate for the doctor’s degree at 
Minnesota, for his study of the relation of government to economic enterprise in 
Virginia between 1750 and 1820; Harold C. Passer, A.B. Harvard, who is can- 
didate for the doctor’s degree at chat university, for research on the entrepreneurial 
aspects in the development of the electrical manufacturing industry; Jelle C. 
Riemersma, M.S. University of Delft, a candidate for the doctor's degree at the 
University of California at Berkeley, for the study of economic theory and early 
modern economic history, and for preliminary work upon his doctors thesis rela- 
tive to the influence of Calvinism upon the development of Dutch commercial 
cities in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; Robert R. Staley, M.S. California ‘ 
Institute of Technology, M.A, Stanford, a graduate student at Stanford, for study 
in economic theory and American history, and for preliminary work on the subject 
of the relations of government to economic enterprise in colonial Pennsylvania; 
and Clarence L. Ver Steeg, A.B. Morningside College, A.M, Columbia, a candidate 
for the doctor's degree at Columbia, for work in statistics and sociologw and as 
aid toward the completion cf his doctoral dissertation upon the office cf superin- 
tendent of finance as an institution affecting the conduct of the Revolutionary War 
and the development of the economy. Recent grants of the committee include one 
to Professor Clarence H. Danhof of Princeton to aid in his study of the entrepre- 
neurial aspects of American agriculture in the period between 1820 and 188c, and 
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` _ one to Professor Harry H. Pierce of Syracuse University to assist him in his col- 
lection of, data upon the support given ky local communities in New York in the 
finaswing of railroad enterprises of that state. 


The University of Wisconsin has set up a committee on the study of American 
civilization which is supported by funds f:om the humanities division of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. The committee is sporsoring a series of studies in the biograph- 
ical, political, economic, and cultural history of the state and of the region of which 
it is a patt. Postdoctoral grants are available for people who are engaged in such 
studies and who would like to utilize the facilities of the University of Wisconsin 
libraries and of the State Historical Soc:ety Library, The committee invites pro- 
posals from interested scholars. Correspondence should be addressed to Professor 
Merrill Jensen, Chairman of the Committee on the Study of American Civiliza- 
tion, Bascom Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison 5. 


The graduate school of Harvard Uriversity has announced a fellowship in 
American history to be supported by the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion. The object is to stimulate research on the life of Theodore Roosevelt. The 
fellowship is open to any student who at the time of application is enrolled as a 
candidate for the Ph.D. degree at Harvard. The maximum award is $1,000 and 
is available for the year 1949-50. 


The Society of Colonial Wars in the state of New York is sponsoring an annual 
historical essay contest to stimulate interest in the American colonial period. The 
contest is open to any citizen of the United States, and essays must be based on 
material of historical value not hitherto published. Entries will be accepted until 
December 31, 1948; further particulars may be obtained from the Society, 122 
East 58th Street, New York 22, New York 


In implementation of its policy of dzveloping in the United States a more 
thorough understanding of the peoples of the Middle East; the Middle East In- 
stitute has established an advanced training program under which a limited num- 
ber of fellowships will be made available to properly qualified candidates of 
American nationality. These fellowships include cost of tuition in addition to 
subsistence stipends of $2,400 per year foz periods of one, two, or three years of 
intensive study of the Middle East at the School of Advanced International Studies 
and other appropriate graduate institutions. Candidates must be college graduates 
of not more than twenty-eight years of age with logical interest in the area. Ap- 

lication forms will be sent to those interested by the Executive Secretary, The 
{iddle East Institute, 1906 Florida Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


dgar E. Robinson, Margaret Byrne professor of American history in Stanford 
‘rsity, has the unusual honor of hav.ng a newly endowed chair named for 
egacy of $125,000 from the estate of Mrs. May T. Morrison, matched with 
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an equal amount by friends of Stanford University, will support the Edgar’ E 


Robinson professorship of United States history to be filled, the announcement says, a $ 
» a . i Pai to. E 

“by an outstanding scholar and a wise teacher devoted to teaching the 'respoñ- ages 

sibilities of American citizenship and the intrinsic merits of the American system a 


of government.” ey 


Theses topics, either doctor’s ar master’s, in the field of Canadian histo wodd 
p , ry 


+ po~ 


be welcomed by the editor of the Canadian Historical Review, University of 3 
Toronto, Canada. This request covers theses completed within the year or in % 


progress. The complete list will be published in the near future. 


Personal ae 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Arthur M. Schlesinger, sr., will leave for the Netherlands in September to 
spend the academic year 1948-1949 at the University of Leyden in order to iatro- 
duce instruction in Americar. history. 


St. George Leakin Sioussat, who has been the chief of the Manuscript Division 
oí the Library of Congress and incumbent of the William Evarts Benjarain Chair 
of American History since 1938, retired March 31. During the decade of his leader- 


ship the division has added greatly to its riches and Dr. Sioussat’s scholarship . 


and kindly interest have further enhanced its value to the seeking scholar. Dr. 
Sioussat will szill be available as an adviser, upon request, in Study Room 172 of 
the Annex. Personal mail should be sent to 6309 Connecticut Avenue, Chevy 
Chase 15, Maryland. 


Thomas P. Martin, assistant chief of the Manuscript Division of the Library 
af Congress, resigned in April after twenty years of service. In this period his 
extensive knowledge of the resources of the division was constantly available to a 
wide diversity of scholarly users. i 


» Solon Justus Buck, Archivist of the United States since 1941, resigned in April 
to accept appointment as chief of the Manuscript Division of the Library of Con- 
gress. Dr. Buck’s service in the Archives began in 1935. His thirteen years of 
service have been marked by emphasis upon effective organization and the creation 
of a staff trained in the new field; in the United States, of archival economy. His 
successor, Wayne Grover, is a product of this training and was acting archivist 
recently while Dr. Buck was on a mission to Cuba, Haiti, and the Deminican 
Republic. 


Fred W. Shipman, director of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library since its 
establishment. has transferred to the National Security Resources Board to serve 
as assistant director in research. 
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` Miss Helen Maud Cam, well known for her work in the field of English con- 
stitutional history, has been appointed to a full professorship by Harvard and 
Radcliffe College. Miss Cam will enter on her new duties in the fall of 1948. 


The well known archaeologist and authority on the civilization of ancient 
Greece, David M. Robinson, of the Johns Hopkins University (1905-48), has 
been appointed professor of classics and archaeology at the University of Missis- 
sippi. He will also teach courses in Greek and Roman history. 


James Heyworth-Dunne, the English scholar, whose special field is the Middle 
East, has accepted a call from the Middle Fast Institute, Washington, D. C., to 
direct graduate students in his chosen field. He brings with him his personal 
library of 20,000 volumes. 


Henry Cord Meyer of the department of history, Pomona College, will spend 
the summer in Europe gathering material for-his study of the idea of Mitteleuropa 
in Germany and Austria during the First World War. On invitation of OMGUS 
he will lecture in Heidelberg University, July 24 to August 13. 


_, Ralph V. Harlow has resigned as chairman of the history department at Syra- 
cuse. University and will retire from active service after a year’s leave of absence 
on account of his health. W. Freeman Galpin will succeed him as chairman of the 
department. 


_ Oswald H. Wedel has been appointed head of the department of history and 
political science in the University of Arizona. Dr. Wedel succeeds Howard A. 
Hubbard, who has reached the age of retirement after i years of s service. 
He will remain on the sat on ae service... 


__ Garrett Matinal. Esp ieee his connection Wd the Cooper Union to accept 


a diari in the department of history in Columbia University. - 
e 


- Julius-W. Pratt of the University of Buffalo will serve as: ene professor of 
history in:the summer session of the University of Maryland. - Bg 


i Visiting lecturers for the summer quarter of 1 948 at the Po of Colorado 
are Harold W. Bradley, professor of. history and dean of the graduate school, 
Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California; Otakar Odlozilik, professor of his- 
tory, Charles University, Prague; Arthur P. Whitaker, professor and head of the 
, department of history, University of Pennsylvania. 


- William H. Maehl of De Paul University, Chicago, has been granted leave 
until December.to collect in western- Europe material bearing on the history of 
the German Social Democrats in the period 1914-33. 
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Vera Brown Holmes of Smith College, Cecil Johnson of the University of 
North Carolina, and Gordon H. McNeil of Coe College are teaching in the de- 
partment of history"of the University of New Mexico during the summer session. 


Reginald C. McGrane will succeed Beverley W. Bond, jr., as head of the de- | 
partment of history in the University of Cincinnati on August 1. 


Burr C. Brundage has been appointed permanent head of the department of 
history, government, and economics at Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, succeeding Florence Edler de Roover, who has given up administrative 
duties in order to find more time for public lecturing. 


. Dorothy Burne Goebel has been promoted to professor of history, Dorothy 
Ganfield Fowler and Georgiana P. McEntee to associate professors of history, end 
George Waskovich to assistant professor of history in Hunter College. 


W. Ross Livingston has been promoted to the rank of professor of history in 
the State University of Iowa. 


Glenn N. Sisk has been appointed full professor and acting head of zhe rew 
department of social science at the Georgia Institute of "Technology. 


Reginald Ivan Lovell has been appointed acting professor of history 3 in the 
University of Washington. 


` Milton E. Muelder has been granted leave of absence to return to Berlin for 
another tour of duty with Military Government. He returned to his post at Mich- 
igan State College in September, 1947, after duty with the Military Government 
in Europe from January, 1944, until August, 1947- 


'R. John Rath, formerly of the University of Georgia, has been appointed as- 
sóciate professor of history and Robert G. Athearn of the University of Minhesota 
has been appointed Instructor in history at the University of Colorado. 


G. R. Johnson has been promoted to associate professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. 


Peter Viereck has .been appointed associate professor of history ir Mount 


Holyoke College. 


Colin R. Lovell, formerly of the University of Wisconsin, has been appointed 
assistant professor of modern European history in the University of Southern 
California. 


"Arthur S. Link has been promoted to assistant professor of history in Princeton 
University. 


i 
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Charles A. Johnson’and Richard Lowitt have been appointed instructors in 
American civilization in the University of Maryland. 


George M. Waller has been appointed instructor in history in Amherst College. 


Recent DEATHS 


Troyer Steele Anderson, chairman of the department of history at Hunter Col- 
lege, died April 3 at the age of forty-seven. He was born in Minneapolis where 
his father, Professor Frank M. Anderson, emeritus professor of history at Dart- 
mouth College, was then a member of the staff of the University of Minnesota. 
Dr. Troyer Anderson graduated from Dartmouth in 1922 and took his master’s 
degree at Harvard the next year. As a Rhodes scholar, he took a second bachelor’s 
degree and àis Ph.D. at Oxford University, He taught in Brown University from 
1926 to 1923, Swarthmore College from 1928 to 1942, After three years as pro- 
fessor of modern European history at the University of Iowa and service from 
1944 to 1945 in the Historical Division of the Army and as special consultant 
to the Secretary of War, he accepted a call to Hunter College in New York City. 
His volume on The Command of the Howe Brothers during the American Revotu- 
tion was hailed by scholars as a definitive work. Dr. Anderson’s studies on the 
last war were well towards completion when he was stricken with the illness that 
ended in his death. The fortitude with which he carried on in the face of death 
was the measure of his rare spirit. Dr. Anderson was a life member of this As- 
sociation, a contributor to its review pages, and had served on the editorial board 
of the Journal of Modern History. Special memorial services were held for Dr. 
Anderson at Swarthmore on Sunday, April rr, and at Hunter College on Man- 
day, April 12. 


George A. Washburne, who retired recently from the chairmanship of the de- 
partment of history in Ohio State University, died suddenly on May 11 just as he 
was about to give an address to an alumni group. He was in his sixty-third year. 
A native of Ohio, he graduated from Ohio State in 1907 and in 1923 received the 
doctor’s degree from Columbia Universi-y. Except for three years (1915-1918) in 
the public schools of Columbus, his years as a teacher had been spent in the service 
of his alma mater, where he was advanced to a full professorship in 1927. His 
services as a teacher and administrator were appreciated by his students and his 
colleagues. In 1923 he published a volume on Imperial Control of the Adminis- 
tration of Justice in the Thirteen Colories. He had been a member of this As- 
sociation for many years and served usefully cn its committees. 


William W. Eddy, fifty-eight, associste professor of history and a member of 
the Lafayette College faculty since 1923. died of a heart attack on February 18. 
Professor Eddy was a graduate of Dwigh- School, New York City, 1907; Princeton 
University, 1911; and received his master of arts degree at Harvard. Before he 
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came to Lafayette, he taught at the American University of Beirut, Syria (of which 
his grandfather was the founder), Princeton, and the University of “Washington. 
He was a member of the American Historical Association, Pennsylvania Historical 
Association, and the American Association of University Professors, Surviving are 
his mother and brother. He had in progress a book on The French Protectcrate in 
Syria under Louis XIV. Admired and liked by his colleagues, Professor Eddy 
was devoted to his duties as a teacher and instilled in his students a love and 
respect for history. 


Kharaiti Ram Samras, historian in the service of the Department of State, died 
April 11 in his forty-fourth year. Born in the Punjab, India, Dr, Samras was edu- 
cated in California, receiving his doctor’s degree from the University of California 
at Berkeley in 1934. Much of his writing and lecturing was in the field of 
philosophy, but he had contributed articles in history and left the manuscript of 
a book on India’s constitutional development to 1947. He joined this Association in 


June, 1947. 


Communications 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Historica. Review: 

Professor A. C. Krey in an interesting and well-written article which appeared 
in the American Historical Review has developed the thesis “that the union of 
the Latin and Greek churches was one of the impelling motives in the call for 
the First Crusade.” + After citing che letters which Urban II addressed to the as- 
sembling crusaders as evidence in support of this thesis, Krey adds: 


Other items of evidence to this effecc may likewise be drawn from the fact that Urban 
had already established a record of friendly relations with Emperor Alexius long before 
Clermont. Furthermore, part of the correspondence of the emperor with the akbot of 
Monte Cassino has survived, and its tone is also one of friendly co-operation, Mare sig- 
nificent perhaps, was the action of Urban in sending military aid, however small, in 
response to the emperor’s request, in 1092. This action, as well as the presence of the 
envoys of Alexius at the Council of Piacenza, about which we know too little, must be 
counted as important evidence in establishing the probability of some friendly under- 
standing between Urban and Alexius before the First Crusade. 


In making the statement that “Urban had already established a record of 
friendly relations with Emperor Alexius long before Clermont,” Professor Krey 
no doubt had in mind a number of official documents which had been published 
in 1928 by Walther Holtzmann.? Further analysis of these documents goes far to 
substantiate his thesis, at least that part of it which maintains that there was some 
“friendly understanding between Urban and Alexius before the First Crusade.” 


1A, C. Krey, “Urban’s Crusade—Success or Failure,” American Historical Review, LIN 
(1948), 235-50. 

2 Walther Holtzmann, “Die Unionsverhandlungen zwischen Kaiser Alexios I und Papst 
Urban II im Jahre 1089,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XX VU (1928), 38-67. Three of the docu- 
ments published by Holtzmann had already appeared in 1377. See E. Boulismas, “Nicholas 
Grammatikos, Patriarch of Constantinople, and the Anti-popes Urban and Clement,” 4Attikon 
Hemerologion of the Year 1877 [in Greek], XI (Athens, 1877), 323~36. 
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It is for this reason that 1 have undertaken to analyze two of these documents, the 
most important of the whole group. 

One of these documents is a record cf the deliberations and decisions of a synod 
which was held in Constantinople in September, 1089.2 The synod was attended 
by the patriarch of Constantinople, the patriarch of Antioch, eighteen metro- 
politans, and two archbishops, and was presided over by Alexius, The reason for 
calling it was the receipt by Alexius of a letter from Urban II in which the pope 
urged the establishment of peace and harmony in the church, complained that the 
papal name had been removed from the holy diptychs of the church of Constan- 
tinople without canonical justification and made the request that it be put back 
again. Alexius was well disposed to the pope and considered it necessary to work 
for peace. 

When the synod met, Alexius submitted to it the papal proposal, asked for the 
documents attesting to the separation of Rome from Constantinople, and inquired 
whether it was because of these documents that the papal name had been removed 
from the diptychs of the church of Constantinople. The ecclesiastics present replied 
that no such documents existed, but that there were between the two churches im- 
portant differences of a canonical nature which it was necessary to regulate. Alexius 
then expressed the view that, since there was no official record of the separation 
of Rome from Constantinople, the papal name had been uncanonically removed 
from the diptychs and it should be put back. To this the ecclesiastics replied that 
too much time had elapsed since the removal of the papal name from the diptychs 
to put it back before the elimination of the objections which they had against the 
Latins. The synod, with Alexius agreeing, finally reached the following com- 
promise: 

Urban II should first of all send to Constantinople his profession of faith. If 
the pope’s profession of faith were found to be sound, if he accepted the seven 
ecumenical councils and the local synods which the latter had approved, if he con- 
demned the heretics and the errors which the church condemned, and if he re- 
spected and accepted the holy canons which the fathers of the church adopted 
at the sixth ecumenical council, then his names would be put back in the diptychs 
of the church of Constantinople. This arrangement was to be temporary, pending 
the holding of a council in Constantincple which was to regulate and eliminate 
the differences between the two churches. This council was to be held within 
eighteen months after the receipt of the papal profession of faith and was to be 
attended either by a papal delegate or the pope himself. The synod urged the 
patriarchs of Alexandria and Jerusalem to accept this compromise. 

The second important document published by Holtzmann is a message which 
Nicholas III, the patriarch of Constantinople, sent to Urban IT in September, 1089.* 
In this message the patriarch expressed his joy over the receipt of the papal letter, 
apparently the letter which Urban had sent to Alexius requesting that his name 
be re-entered in the diptychs. He was pained to hear, however, that'he had been 
represented to the pope as ill disposed toward the Latins and that he excluded 
them from the churches. The Latins, he declared, were free to enter the churches 
and to celebrate ‘their religious services, and he was aware that the same freedom 
was enjoyed by the Greeks of southern Italy. But the pope would have acted well 
if he had sent him, as was the custom of old, the announcement of his elevation 
to the papal see together with his profession of faith. He could still do it however. 


3 Thid., 60-52. 4 Ihid., 62-64. 
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The patriarch himself desired with all his heart the unity of the church. Urban 
‘might send his profession of faith either with Basil of Calabria (metropolitan of 
Reggio) and Romanus, archbishop of Rhoustanon, who had been sent to kim by 
the patriarch, or by a person of his own choosing. 

It is not definitely known what the reaction of Urban II was. There is some 
evidence that he accepted the compromise offered to him by Alexius and the 
Byzantine clergy. It is known from Malaterra, for instance, that Urban was urged 
by Count Roger to go to Constantinople and that he was prevented from doing 
so by the conditions in Rome.’ And Bernold writes under the year rog1 thet with 
the exception of the kingdom of the Germans “all the Catholics, the emperor of 
Constantinople as well as the king of France, Philip, the ecclesiastical princes as 
well as the seigneurs of the various countries, venerated the pope Urban.”* “It 
seems,” writes Grumel on the basis of the testimony of these two Latin chronicles, 
“that the pope sent the ovotattxy [profession of faith] which had been asked 
of him, and thus realized the first part of the program for the union.”” Jugie is 
more categoric. “After more than sixty years of interruption,” he writes, “the 
name of the bishop of Rome was again proclaimed in the great church af Con- 
stantinople, and the communion with the Latins, whose closed churches were 
reopened, was provisionally reestablished.” 3 

Jugie’s statement is perhaps too categoric,® as there is no direct and definite 
evidence in its support, but there can be no doubt that Urban was very much 
interested in, and tried hard to bring about, the union of the churches. This is 
quite clear from the two documents analyzed above, but there is additional evi- 
dence. This is a letter which the patriarch of Constantinople addressed to the 
patriarch of Jerusalem in an effort to counteract the moves of Urban. The letter 
in question is without title, signature, date, or address, but Grumel produced 
sufficient evidence in support cf his view that it was written in 1089 by the 
patriarch of Constantinople, Nicholas III, to Symeon II, patriarch of Jerusalem.” 
In this letter the patriarch of Constantinople defends the position of the Greek 
church on the question of the Filioque, the azymes and the primacy of the papacy, 
and alludes to a letter which the pope had sent to the patriarch of Jerusalem in 
which he expressed the desire jor the unity of the churches, urging thet there 
should be one head for the church, and the pope of Rome, as the successor of 
Peter, should be that head. i 

There is no doubt, therefore, that the union of the churches was one of the 
most impelling motives of Urban II. In addition to the evidence which Prefessor 
Krey emphasizes, this is also shown by Urban's correspondence with Alexius and 
the deliberations among the Byzantine clergy as well as by his correspondence with 
the patriarch of Jerusalem. And it seems more than probable that at least a provi- 
sional agreement concerning the union was reached between Urban and Alexius. 
But the realization of the unior on a permanent basis was a much more difficult 


5 Geoffrey Malaterra, Historia Sicule, MPL, CXLIX, 1192. 

8 Bernold, Chronicon, Monumente Germanicae Historica: Scriptores, V:450. 

TV. Grumel, “Jérusalem entre Rome et Byzance: Une lettre inconnue du patriarche de 
> era Nicolas III à son collègue de Jérusalem (vers 1089),” Echos d'Orient, XXXVIII 
(1939), 113. 

8M. Jugie, Le Schisme Byzantine (Paris, 1941), p. 242. 

9 The Greek historian Amantos also accepts the view that the name of the pope was re- 
entered in the diptychs of the church of Constantinople. C. I. Amantos, History of the Byzantine 
Empire [in Greek], 11 (Athens, 1947), 311. 

10 Grumel, op. cit. 
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task. Besides the obstacles which the behavior of some of the leaders of the First 
Crusade, notably Bohemond, created, there were the objections of the Byzantine ` 
clergy. For the crucial point, the fundamental difference between the two churches 
_was the primacy of Rome, and on thar the Byzantine clergy, as is shown by the 
attitude of the patriarch of Constantinople, were in no mood to compromise, 


Rutgers University i PETER CHARANIS 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisroricaL Review: 


I hope you will let me make a few observatior.s on a review by Professor Jim 
Dan Hill (4m. Hist. Rev., April, 1948, p. 574) of The Organization of Ground 
Combat Troops, written during the war by Kent Roberts Greenfield, Bell 1. Wiley 
` and myself, and recently published by the Departrient of the Army as the first of 
its projected series of official volumes cn World War II. The personal element I 
will merely mention. The idea that Greenfield, Wiley and I spent three years in 
composing Hatteries of General McNair is so ridiculous that I feel certain it will 
not be believed. The reviewer's attack on General McNair is so transparently ill- 
tempered that I assume it to arise from some obscure need in his own background. 
These are not the basic issues. 

The historical public has not been well served by this review. The reviewer 
gives no idea of the purpose or possible usefulness of this volume or of the series 
of which it is to form a part. He believes it would have been better to publish 
documents only, as was done for the Civil War. This is a defensible belief; but he 
should note that the mass of documents is so incomparably greater for World 
War II as to constitute an altogether different problem, and he should add that 
for World War I neither documents nor official histories, in significant proportions, 
were ever published at all. He finds it useless to devote so much time to matters 
of organization, mobilization and training. These are precisely the aspects of our 
national military problem in which accurate historical knowledge can be of great 
practical value. He refers to General McNair as a “book soldier” with “little or 
no combat experience.” Which of our professional soldiers had enough combat 
experience in 1940 and 1941? Let us hope that the United States Army may al- 
ways go into war “without combat experience,” f.e., that our wars may always 
be at least a generation apart. It is a peculiarity of the military profession, under 
civilized conditions, that the soldier cannot normally practice his occupation, but 
must learn in large part from books, inappropriate though that may seem to 
Professor Hill. It was to provide such books, an exact record of what was done in 
World War II, in the interests of the future security of the United States, that the 
historical enterprise was initiated by the War Department in 1942. Other reviewers, 
at least as well qualified in military affairs, have come to a more discriminating 
judgment on the fruits of that enterprise. It is unfortunate that the chief profes- 
sional journel of American historians conveys so inadequate an impression of one 
of the principal collective undertakings of American historians in the past few 


years. 


Princeton University l R. R. PALMER 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HISTCRICAL REVIEW: 


It appears Dr. Palmer misinterprets an analysis as an attack. There is no attack 
upon General McNair. Dr. Palmer must have overlooked my statement that 
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“General McNair played a suficiently important role in this war to merit a 
biography. . . . Ample valid material may be found to make it one of flattery.” 
And certainly it is not slander upon any man to call him a book soldier. I have 
been called a book soldier many times and considered it a compliment. It :s most 
likely that I hold General McNair personally in as high esteem as does Dr. Palmer. 
I most assuredly liked him. Liking a fellow soldier is a soldier’s privileze, but 
glossing a historical record of achievement is not a historian’s right. 

Essentially, my criticisms are of the book, and I am sure that if Dr. Palmer will 
again read the review more dispassionately, he will appreciate that point. I am 
confident that if in 1953 he will again read his book, read my review and read his 
letter, he will see many faults in the book to which he is now passionately blird. 
And while my review may not improve with the years, I am quite sure he will 
in 1953 agree with me that both the book and the review are much better than 
his letter. 

Jim Dan Hitt, 
Major General Commanding 
32nd Division, Wisconsin 
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